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EXPLORATION     AS     VERIFYING     REVELATION. 


By  Professor  J.  L«  Porter,  Assembly's  College,  Belflut. 


|HE  Bible  is  not  a  revelation  of 
abstract  tmth;  it  is  mainly  a 
record  of  God's  dealings  with,  and 
inslnictioDs  to,  His  people.  In  it  we  have  a 
history,  sometimes  of  individuals,  sometimes 
of  families,  sometimes  of  tribes  and  nations  ; 
and  we  observe  that  in  instructing  and 
gaidiiig  them  God  did  not,  as  a  rule,  remove 
them  from  their  ordinary  homes  and  spheres 
of  duty.  When  He  did  remove  them,  it  was 
because  of  some  pressing  necessity,  and 
because,  humanly  speaking,  their  moral 
traimng  and  influence  on  the  world  for  good 
required  it  Usually  He  dealt  with  men  as 
i\iej  lived ;  and  He  was  pleased  to  adapt  His 
^OTemment  and  His  instructions,  whether 
providential  or  supernatural,  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed  for  the 
time  being. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  the 
Bible  is  the  minuteness  of  its  ethnographical 
and  geographical  details,  and  the  clearness 
of  its  historic  statements.  The  division  of 
the  original  human  family  into  nations  and 
tribes ;  the  countries  they  colonised ;  their 
subsequent  migrations ;  the  cities  they  built, 
and  the  empires  they  founded,  are  given  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  with  a  circumstautiality 


which,  considering  the  remote  age  of  the 
document,  is  altogether  unparalleled.  That 
book,  in  fact,  especially  the  tenth  chapter, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  science  of  ethnology ; 
and  the  most  recent  and  exhaustive  re- 
searches in  the  languages,  the  monuments, 
and  the  records  of  antiquity  tend  to  estab- 
lish its  accuracy. 

Then,  again,  we  have  in  the  concluding 
chapters  of  Genesis,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Exodus,  some  very  graphic  sketches  of 
nomad  life  in  Canaan  and  settled  Hfe  in 
Egypt ;  we  have  in  the  remaining  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  topographical  notes  on  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammbn, 
and  the  old  kingdoms  of  Sihou  and  Og  east 
of  the  Jordan.  The  book  of  Joshua  is  the 
Domesday  Book  of  Palestine,  n6t  only  de- 
scribing, with  the  fulness  of  a  government 
survey,  the  various  tribal  boundaries 
throughout  the  land,  but  containing  long 
lists  of  the  towns  and  villages  allotted  to 
each  tribe,  in  the  order,  as  recent  research 
has  shown,  of  their  geographical  position. 
In  the  records  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  aud 
the  parallel  fragments  of  history  in  the 
writings  of  the  several  prophets,  we  are 
brous^ht    into  contact  with  other  ancient 
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nations  and  peoples — the  Benekedem,  the 
Arameans  (Syrians)  of  Damascus,  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Babylonians,  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Medes,  the  Persians ;  and  we  have  some 
vivid  pictures  of  the  power  and  conquests  of 
their  monarchs,  and  of  the  splendour  of 
their  courts.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  a  life- 
sketch  of  the  dazzling  but  transient  glories 
of  Babylon ;  while  Esther  is  an  invaluable 
monograph  on  the  Persian  court  of  Susa. 
In  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  some  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  we  observe 
the  same  geographical  precision  and  strong 
local  colouring.  One  can  follow  to  this  day, 
as  the  writer  has  done,  the  footsteps  of  Jesus 
over  the  mountains  of  Judah,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  by  the  silent  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  marking,  as  he  proceeds, 
those  characteristics  of  each  district,  and  of 
each  class  among  the  people,  which  suggested 
His  beautiful  parables  and  gave  point  to  His 
illustrations  and  discourses.  One  can  also 
follow  the  track  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  from  country  to  country,  and  from 
city  to  city,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  observe 
at  every  stage  of  his  journey  the  clear  topo- 
graphical details  and  the  thoughtful  and 
profound  delineations  of  national  character 
which  leave  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Epistles  the  indelible  stamp  of  authen- 
ticity and  genuineness. 

Hence,  in  considering  the  evidences  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  we  ought 
never  to  forget  that  its  fundamental  doc- 
trines are  all,  more  or  less,  connected  with 
and  woven  into  the  facts  of  history,  and,  in 
many  instances,  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
proof  of  the  reality  of  the  facts  recorded 
involves  the  truth  of  the  doctrine.  Nearly 
every  great  doctrine  has  been  either  deve- 
loped in  or  illustrated  by  some  historic  event, 
upon  which  we  can  as  fully  and  as  safely 
exercise  the  powers  of  our  mind  in  eliciting 
and  testing  truth,  as  we  can  upon  the  facts 
of  science.  The  Bible,  as  a  revelation  of 
dogma,  has  in  this  way  been  subjected  to 


the  scrutiny  of  historical  criticism.  It  has 
been  subjected  to  it  in  every  age  since  the 
completion  of  the  canon,  but  more  especially 
within  the  past  half-century,  and  though 
assailed  with  every  weapon  which  ingenuity 
could  invent  or  an  exhaustive  scholarship 
rake  up,  it  has  uniformly  come  forth,  in  the 
judgment  of  impartial  men,  triumphant. 

Then,  again,  the  Bible  contains  a  series  of 
prophecies,  clear,  detailed,  in  many  cases 
most  startling  in  their  nature,  and  in  some 
cases  altogether  improbable — ^many  would 
say  incredible.  The  future  history  and  final 
doom  of  nations,  countries,  and  cities  are 
portrayed  with  singular  clearness.  No 
amount  of  political  sagacity  could  have 
foreseen  what  is  predicted ;  no  depth  of 
philosophical  speculation  could  have  divined 
it ;  no  breadth  of  research  could  have  dis- 
covered it ;  and  yet  time  has  converted  all 
those  strange  and  varied  and  astounding 
prophecies  of  Jewish  seers  into  facts  which 
historians  have  recorded  and  travellers  have 
witnessed. 

In  Scripture,  faith  is  enjoined  as  the  great 
requisite — ^the  first  duty  of  man.  "  Without 
faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God."  But 
it  is  not  a  credulous  or  blind  faith.  Faith 
is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  not  the  o&pring 
of  ignorant  credulity.  The  doctrines  of 
Scripture  which,  in  one  sense,  constitute 
the  objects  of  our  faith,  are  developed 
through  the  medium  of  facts  which  are 
exhibited  openly  before  the  eyes  of  men, 
coming  within  the  range  of  observation  and 
reason,  and  thus  challenging  investigation 
according  to  the  principles  of  pure  science. 
Faith  and  reason  go  hand  in  hand,  because 
reason  judges  of  the  evidence  on  which  faith 
rests.  Every  attempt  made  to  undermine 
the  basis  of  faith  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  all  the  forms  and  phases  of  human 
error,  it  is  within  the  province  and  power  of 
reason  to  meet  and  counteract. 

Now,  scepticism  is  progressive.  In  each 
succeeding  age  it  assumes  a  new  form ;  but 
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it  so  happens  that  the  evidence  of  the  facts 
on  which  faith  rests  is  also  pTogressive,  and 
keeps  pace,  as  it  were,  with  the  advance  of 
scepticism.  It  would  ahnost  seem  as  if  it 
had  been  so  ordered  in  the  councils  of  the 
Eternal,  that  the  new  discoveries  made  in 
the  fields  of  biblical  research  should  be 
exacdjsnited  to  meet  and  counteract  the  new 
errors  and  objections  of  each  successive  age. 
The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  give 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  leading  results 
of  the  explorations  and  discoveries  made  in 
Bible  lands  during  recent  years,  and  to  show 
how  they  are  calculated  to  illustrate  Bible 
history,(and  thus  confirm  our  faith  in  Divine 
revelation. 

DISCOVERIES  AT  NINEVEH. 

The  story  of  Layard's  wonderful  discoveries 
at  Nineveh  thirty  years  ago  took  the  world 
by  surprise.  It  brought  us  face  to  fece,  as 
it  were,  with  those  monarchs  whose  conquests 
and  cruelties,  as  narrated  by  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament,  appeared  to  many  to 
be  in  a  large  measure  fabulous.  On  the 
Assyrian  monuments  one  now  sees  depicted 
some  of  the  very  scenes  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  while  on  the  voluminous  in- 
scribed tablets  he  has  ample  details  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  wars  and  sports, 
the  science  and  religion,  of  the  primeval 
nations  of  Central  Asia. 

The  researches  of  Layard  were  foUowed 
up  by  a  number  of  able  and  enthusiastic 
.scholars — Loftus,  Botta,  Rawlinson,  Smith, 
and  others.  Traditions,  legends,  and  historic 
annals  have  been  exhumed  illustrating,  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  not  merely  those 
portions  of  Scripture  in  which  the  wars  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  are 
chronicled,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  very 
earliest  narratives  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Inscribed  tablets,  which  have  lain  buried  for 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  beneath 
desolate  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Assjrria 
and  Babylonia,  contain,  in  a  language  until 


very  recently  unknown  to  scholars,  accounts 
in  some  points  substantially  identical  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  creation,  the 
fall,  and  the  deluge.  The  Bible  represents 
those  great  plains  as  the  home  of  our  first 
parents,  the  site  of  Eden,  the  scene  of  the 
deluge  and  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the 
birth-place  of  Israel,  the  centre  from  which 
the  human  race  was  dispersed,  and  the 
common  nucleus  of  those  mighty  empires 
which  for  ages  ruled  the  destinies  of  the 
world — Chaldea,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media, 
and  Persia.  The  Record  Qiambers  of 
Nineveh,  recently  discovered,  have  supplied 
documents,  now  being  published,  which  con- 
firm the  biblical  annals. 

The  vast  mounds  which  were  supposed  to 
mark  the  sites  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Erech, 
Galneh,  and  other  great  cities  were  long 
known  to  oriental  travellers ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1842  that  the  work  of  excavation 
was  begun.  Then  M.  Botta,  French  consul 
at  Mosul,  commenced  to  excavate  the  mound 
of  Kouyunjik,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
His  discoveries  were  so  remarkable  that 
they  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe.  In  the  mound  of  Ehorsabad,  ten 
miles  farther  north,  he  found  the  remains  of 
the  palace  of  Sargon,  who  ruled  Assyria 
from  B.C.  722  to  B.C.  705,  and  who  was  the 
cotemporary  of  Hezekiah,  Eong  of  Judah. 
The  interior  walls  of  the  palace  were  covered 
with  sculptures  representing  battles,  sieges, 
chariots,  hunting  scenes,  festive  entertain- 
ments, huge  winged  bulls,  figures  of  priests, 
kings,  and  gods — almost  all  of  which  iiad 
upon  or  around  them  long  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. Such  of  the  sculptures  and  inscribed 
slabs  as  could  be  removed  were  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  now  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  antiquities  in  the 
Louvre.  A  splendid  work  was  published, 
at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government, 
containing  engravings  of  those  monuments, 
and  of  others  which  were  too  much  injured 
to  admit  of  their  being  removed. 
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Botta  was  followed  by  Layard^  who  in- 
augurated his  great  work  in  1845,  under  the 
patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  now  Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe. 
His  success  was  complete.  He  speedily  laid 
bare  thepalacesof  SardanapaIus,Esarhaddon, 
and  other  Assyrian  monarchs,  in  the  mound  of 
Nimrod,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Calah  (Gen. 
X.  12) ;  and  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at 
Kouyunjik,  the  ancient  Nineveh  —  all  of 
them  containing  remarkable  sculptures  and 
historical  documents  of  inestimable  value. 
In  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  Layard  found 

"A  doorway,  guarded  by  fiah-gods  (siinilar  to  the  Phili- 
stine Dagon),  which  led  into  two  small  chambers 
opening  into  eaoh  other,  and  once  panelled  with  bas- 
relie£B.  On  a  few  fragments,  stiU  standing  against 
the  walls,  could  be  traced  a  city  on  the  shores  of  a 
sea  whose  waters  were  covered  with  galleys.  I  shaU 
caU  these  chambers  '  the  chambers  of  records,'  for, 
like  '  the  house  of  the  roUs,'  or  records,  which  Darius 
ordered  to  be  searched  for  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  con- 
cerning the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,* 
they  appear  to  have  contained  the  decrees  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  as  well  as  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
.  .  .  The'historical  records  and  public  documents  of 
the  Assyrians  were  kept  on  tablets  and  cylinders  of 
baked  clay.  On  a  large  hexagonal  cylinder,  presented 
by  me  to  the  British  Museum,  are  the  chronicles  of 
Esarhaddon  ;  on  a  similar  cylinder,  discovered  in  the 
mound  of  Neby  Tunus,  are  eight  years  of  the  annals 
of  Sennacherib,  and  on  a  barrel-shaped  cylinder  in 
the  British  Musemn,  and  known  as  Bellind's,  we  have 
part  of  the  records  of  the  same  king.  The  impor- 
tance of  such  relics  wiU  be  readily  understood.  They 
present,  in  a  smaU  compass,  an  abridgment  or  recapi- 
tulation of  the  inscriptions  on  the  great  monuments 
and  palace  walls,  giving  in  a  chronological  series  the 
events  of  each  monarch's  reign. 

«  The  chambers  I  am  describing  appear  to  have 
been  a  depository  in  the  palace  of  Nineveh  for  such 
documents.  To  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
floor  they  were  entirely  filled  with  them  ;  some  entire, 
but  the  greater  part  broken  into  many  fragments. 
They  were  of  different  sizes  ;  the  largest  tablets  were 
flat,  and  measured  about  9  inches  by  6}  ;  the  smaller 
were  slightly  convex,  and  some  were  not  more  than 
an  inch  long,  with  but  one  or  two  lines  of  writing. 
The  cuneiform  characters  on  most  of  them  were 

*  Ezra  Ti.  1. 


singularly  sharp  and  weU  defined,  but  so  minute  in 
some  instances  as  to  be  almost  iUegiUe  without  a 
magnifying  glass.  These  documents  appear  to  be  of 
various  kinds.  Many  are  historical  records  of  war» 
and  distant  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Assyrians  ; 
some  seem  to  be  royal  decrees,  and  are  stamped  with 
the  name  of  a  king ;  others,  again,  contain  lists  of 
the  gods."* 

"  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  made  the 
preliminary  examination  of  Mr.  Layard's 
treasures,  and  who  was  the  first  to  recognise 
their  value,  estimated  the  number  of  these 
fragments  at  over  twenty  thousand,  "t  These 
precious  tablets  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  accessible  to  all  oriental  scholars. 
The  key  to  the  cuneiform  writing,  with 
which  they  are  covered,  was  discovered  by 
Grotefend,  but  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  was  the 
first  to  use  it  with  success  in  deciphering 
inscriptions.  The  difficult  and  laborious 
task  has  since  been  prosecuted  with  great 
zeal  by  Hincks,  Oppert,  Norris,  Fox  Talbot, 
Lenormant,  Sayce,  Smith,  and  others  \X  and 
we  are  now  only  just  beginning  to  realise  the 
vast  importance  of  those  primeval  records 
in  a  biblical  and  archsBological  point  of  view. 
Fortunately,  too,  they  are  being  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  general  public,  for 
some  of  the  more  important  tablets  them- 
selves have  been  published  by  the  authorities 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  translations  of 
them  are  appearing  in  volumes  entitled 
Records  of  the  Pasty  issued  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology, by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  of  London. 

CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CREATION. 

Amongst  the  most  intensely  interesting  of 
the  inscriptions  are  those  which  contain  the 
Genesis  legends.  Notices  of  the  creation 
were  first  observed  by  Smith  on  tablets  in 
the  British  Museum  when  preparing  one  of 
the  volumes  of  his  cuneiform  texts.    Curio- 

*  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  344  et  seq, 
t  Smith,  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis^  p.  2. 
t  Smith,  Anyrian  Diicov€Txc9,j^  6. 
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sity  was  at  once  awakened,  and  his  search 
was  diligently  prosecuted  in  the  Museum. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Nineveh,  and  re- 
examined with  new  and  special  care  the 
ancient  Becord  Chambers.  The  success 
which  rewarded  his  praiseworthy  toil  far 
surpassed  expectations.  He  brought  to  light 
records  which  appear  to  have  been  copied  by 
Assyrian  scribes  from  Akkadian  tablets, 
originally  written  several  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Abraham.  Each  distinct  subject 
was  treated  of  in  a  series  of  tablets,  and  had 
a  special  title  composed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of 
the  first  few  words  of  the  story.  The 
number  of  each  tablet  in  the  series  was 
written  upon  it,  and  it  had  besides  a  "  catch- 
phrase  "  at  the  end,  consisting  of  the  first 
line  of  the  following  tablet.  This  arrange- 
ment greatly  facilitates  classification,  and 
enables  the  scholar  in  some  cases  to  identify 
even  a  small  fragment.  The  existing  docu- 
ments, having  been  found  in  the  ruined 
palaces  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  cannot  be 
later  than  B.C.  625,  when  Nineveh  was 
destroyed ;  and  they  were  copied  from 
Akkadian  documents  of  a  far  older  date. 
Mr.  Smith's  words  are  worthy  of  note  : 
"The  Izdubar  legends,  containing  the  story 
of  the  flood,  and  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
history  of  Nimrod,  were  probably  vmtten  in 
<he  south  of  the  country,  and  at  least  as 
early  as  b.o.  2000.  These  legends  were, 
however,  traditions  before  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  were  common  in  some 
fom  to  all  the  country.  The  story  of  the 
creation  and  fall  belongs  to  the  upper  or 
Akkad  division  of  the  country,  and  may  not 
have  been  committed  to  writing  so  early  as 
fte  Izdubar  legends;  but  even  this  is  of 
gieat  antiquity."*  Thus  the  Assyrian  tablets 
m  their  original  form  are  at  least  two  cen- 
turies older  than  Abraham,  and  six  centuries 
older  than  Moses  ;  while  the  remarkable 
traditions  they  contain  are  more  ancient  still* 
*  CkMum  AecowU  of  Otnuis,  p.  27. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  nearly  all  the  tablets 
hitherto  discovered  are  mere  fragments. 
Some  of  them  have  been,  after  great  labour, 
put  together;  pieces  of  others  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik; 
and  a  careful  examination  of  what  remain 
has  shown  that  the  Record  Chamber  origi- 
nally contained  detailed  legends  of  the 
creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  resembling  in  many 
particulars  the  Mosaic  narrative.* 

"  The  first  series,*'  says  Smith,  "  which  I  may  call 
the  story  of  '  The  Creation  and  Fall,'  when  complete 
must  have  consisted  of  nine  or  ten  tablets  at  leasts 
and  the  history  upon  it  is  mnch  longer  and  fuller  than 
the  corresponding  account  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
....  The  narrative  commences  with  a  description  of 
the  period  before  the  world  was  created,  when  there 
existed  a  chaos,  or  confusion.  The  desolate  and  empty 
state  of  the  universe  and  the  generation  by  chaos  of 
monsters  are  vividly  given.  The  chaos  is  presided 
over  by  a  female  power  named  Tisalat  and  Tiamat, 
corresponding  to  the  Thalatth  of  Berosus  ;  but,  as  it 
proceeds,  the  Assyrian  account  agrees  rather  with  the 
Bible  than  with  the  short  account  from  Berosus.  We 
are  told,  in  the  inscriptions,  of  the  faU  of  the  celestial 
being  who  appears  to  correspond  to  Satan.  In  his 
ambition,  he  raises  his  hand  against  the  sanctuary  of 
the  God  of  heaven ;  and  the  description  of  him  is 
reaUy  magnificent.  ....  The  rebellion  leads  to  a 
war  in  heaven  and  the  conquest  of  the  powers  of  evil, 
the  gods  in  due  course  creating  the  universe  in  stagey 
as  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  surveying  each  step  of  the 
work  and  pronouncing  it  good,  the  Divine  work  cul- 
minating in  the  creation  of  man,  who  is  made  upright 
and  free  from  evil,  and  endowed  by  the  gods  with  the 
noble  faculty  of  speech.  The  Deity  then  delivers  a 
long  address  to  the  newly-created  being,  instructing 
him  in  aU  his  duties  and  privil^^  and  pointing  out 
the  glory  of  his  state.  But  this  condition  of  blessing 
does  not  last  long  before  man,  yielding  to  temptation, 
falls ;  and  the  Deity  then  pronounces  upon  him  a 
terrible  curse,  invoking  on  his  head  aU  the  evils  which 
have  since  afflicted  himianity."f 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  Assyrian  legend. 

*  See,  generaUy,  Smith,  A$syrian  IHtcoverieip 
p.  166  tt  seq.  ;  Chaldean  Account  ofikt  Creation,  p.  8 
et  teq.  ;  JUcordt  of  the  Pcut,  vols.  L,  iil,  viL,  and  ix. 

t  Smith,  Chaldean  Account  of  the  Creation, 
pp.  18-15. 
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A  few  extracts  from  the  tablets  themselves 
will  show  more  clearly  in  what  points  they 
accord  with  the  biblical  narrative.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  comparatively  small  a 
portion  of  the  original  documents  has  been 
saved  from  the  ruins,  and  that  even  those 
which  do  remain  are  so  fragmentary,  and  in 
some  places  so  obscure,  that  the  exact  sense 
can  scarcely  be  absolutely  fixed ;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  about  their  general  tenor.  The 
writing  upon  each  tablet  is  on  one  column, 
extending  over  both  the  front  and  back,  and 
contained  about  one  hundred  lines.  Por- 
tions of  the  first  and  fifth  tablets  only  of  the 
series  have  been  found  and  deciphered  with 
any  fair  degree  of  certainty.  We  give  ex- 
tracts from  the  translation  made  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot  : 

FiBST  Tablet. 
**  When  the  upper  region  was  not  yet  called  heaven. 
And  the  lower  region  was  not  yet  called  earth, 
And  the  abyss  of  Hades  had  not  yet  opened  its 

arms, 
Then  the  chaos  of  waters  gave  birth  to  all  of  them, 
And  the  waters  were  gathered  into  one  place. 
No  men   yet    dwelt    together;    no  animab   yet 
wandered  about." 

The  rest  of  the  tablet  refers  to  the  gods, 
and  is  mutilated.  The  above  extract  cor- 
responds in  outline  very  remarkably  with 
Genesis  L  1  and  2 :  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  And  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  empty,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  hovered  over  the  face 
of  the  waters." 

The  fifth  tablet  is  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. We  give  the  following  extract  from 
the  first  part  of  it,  which  alone  remains 
perfect: 

**  He  constructed  dwellings  for  the  great  gods, 
He  fixed  up  constellations,  whose  figures  were  like 


He  made  the  year.  Into  four  quarters  he  divided  it. 
Twelve  months  He  establi^ed,  with  their  constella- 
tions, three  by  three. 
And  for  the  days  of  the  year  He  appointed  festiTalB. 


In  the  centre  he  placed  luminaries. 

The  moon  He  appointed  to  rule  the  night 

And  to  wander  through  the  night  until  the  dawn  of 

day. 
Every  month  without  fail  He  made  holy  assembly 

days. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising  of  the 

night. 
It  shot  forth  its  horns  to  iUuminate  the  heavens. 
On  the  seventh  day  He  appointed  a  holy  day, 
And  to  cease  from  aU  work  He  commanded. 
Then  arose  the  sun  in  the  horizon  of  heaven.*** 

This  corresponds  with  the  fourth  day  in 
the  Mosaic  narrative.     The  lights  were  to 
be  for  BignSf  for  seasons,  for  days,  and  for 
years;  the  sun  was  to  rule  the  day,  the 
moon  to  rule  the  night.    God  made  the 
stars  also.    It  will  be  observed,  too,  that 
though  this  is  the  fourth  day,  it  is  the  fifth 
stage  in  the  work  of  creation ;  for  the  first 
stage  is  given  in  the  first  two  verses  of 
Genesis,  and  was  long  antecedent  to  the 
proper  work  of  the  first  day.    It  would  seem 
as  if  the  events  of  each  stage,  or  each  day, 
in  the  Mosaic  account  had  been  embodied 
in  a  separate  Assyrian  tablet ;  for  the  first 
tablet,  like  the  first  two  verses  of  Genesis,  is 
introductory,  stating   simply   the  fact    of 
creation  at  some  period  not  named.    Smith 
adopts  this  view,  and  says  :  "  There  is  fair 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a  close 
agreement  in  subjects  and  order  between 
the  text  of  the  Chaldean  legend  and  Genesis, 
while  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything 
like  the  same  agreement  between  these  in- 
scriptions and  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us  through  Berosus."t    The  tablets  are 
many  centuries  older   than  Berosus,  who 
flourished  in  B.O.  300;  they  therefore  con- 
tain a  purer  because  a  more  ancient  tradition. 
The  last  lines  of  the  fifth  tablet  are  in- 
tensely interesting,  as  containing  probably 
the  oldest   monumental    evidence  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that,  too, 
ahnost  in  the  very  words  of  Genesis.    It  is 

•  SeoonUtfthe  Peat,  ix.,  117. 

t  Chaidean  Acc<mnt  of 
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here  affirmed,  moreover,  that  the  institution 
of  the  Sabhath  was  coeval  with  the  creation. 
We  find  the  same  fact  mentioned  on  other 
cimeiform  inscriptions.  In  1869  Smith  dis- 
oovered>  among  the  Nineveh  tablets,  a 
leKgions  calendar  of  the  Assyrians,  in  which 
every  month  is  divided  into  foar  weeks,  and 
the  seventh  da3rs,  or ''  Sabbaths,"  are  marked 
oat  as  days  on  which  no  work  should  be 
undertaken.*  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
calendar  a  portion  of  which,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  is  published  in 
Records  of  the  Pa$t,f    He  sasrs  of  it  that 

"  It  not  only  proves  the  existence  of  a  Chaldean 
ritoal  and  mbric,  .  .  .  bat  the  chief  interest  attaching 
to  it  is  doe  to  the  fact  that  it  bears  evidence  to  the 
ezirtenoe  of  a  seventh-day  Sabbath,  on  which  certain 
works  were  forbidden  to  be  done  among  the  Baby- 
kmians  and  Assyrians.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
several  of  the  regulations  laid  down  are  closely 
analogous  to  the  sabbatical  injunctions  of  the  Levi- 
tical  law  and  the  practice  of  the  rabbinical  Jews. 
What  I  render  *Sabbath'  is  expressed  by  the  Ak- 
kadian words,  which  literally  signify  'dies  nefastns,* 
and  a  bilingual  syllabary  makes  them  equivalent  to 
the  Assyrian  yum  talumi,  or  '  day  of  completion '  (of 
labours).  The  word  Sabbath  itself  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Assyrians,  and  occurs  under  the  form  ScibaUu. 
.  •  .  The  calendar  is  written  in  Assyrian,  llie 
oocnrrenoe,  however,  of  nxmierous  Akkadian  expres- 
dons  and  technical  terms  shows  that  it  was  of 
AVV*^*"  and  therefore  non-Semitic  origin,  though 
borrowed  by  the  Semites  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
old  Turanian  theology  and  science.  The  original 
text  must  abcordingly  have  been  inscribed  at  some 
period  anterior  to  the  seventeenth  century  B.O.,  when 
the  Ak^^'*^"  language  seems  to  have  become 
extinct." 

I  give  here  a  translation  of  the  rubric  of 
the  seventh  day,  which  shows  not  only  the 
existence  of  the  Sabbath  in  those  primeval 
times,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  kept : 

"The  seventh  day.    A  feast  of  Merodaoh  and  Zir- 

Paaita— a  festival. 
A  Sohbath.    The  Prince  of  many  nations 
The  flesh  of  birds  and  cooked  fruit  eats  not. 

*  AMgyrian  Dueovma,  p.  12. 
t  Vol.  vii.,  p.  157.    The  original  text  is  given  in 
the  OuMtifcrm  Interiftiont  pf  WaUm  Ana,  vol  iv. 


The  garments  of  his  body  he  changes  not.    White 
robes  he  puts  not  on. 

Sacrifices  he  offers  not.     The  king  in  his  chariot 
rides  not. 

In  royal  fashion  he  legislates  not.    A  place  of  gar- 
rison the 

General  (by  word  of)  mouth  appoints  not. 

Medicine  for  his  sickness  of  body  he  applies  not. 

To  make  a  tacred  $pot  it  is  suitable. 

In  the  night  in  the  presence  of  Merodach  and  Istar 

The  king  his  offering  makes.    Sacrifices  he  offers. 

Raising  his  hand   the  high  place  of  the  god  he 
worships.*' 

The  instructions  given  for  the  fourteenth, 
twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  days,  and 
each  succeeding  seventh  day,  are  in  substance 
and  almost  in  language  identical. 

Smith  found,  in  one  of  the  trenches  of 
Eouyunjik,  another  fragment  of  a  tablet 
which  he  recognised  as  a  part  of  one  of  the 
creation  series,  and  the  seventh  in  number. 
It  is  unfortunately  much  broken,  but  the 
general  meaning  is  clear.  The  following  is 
an  extract  from  his  translation  : 

"When  the  gods  in  their  assembly  had  created 
.  .  •  they  caused  to  be  living  creatures  •  .  . 
cattle  of  the  field,  beasts  of  the  field,  and  creeping 
things  of  the  field,"  etc 

The  tablet  thus  corresponds  to  the  sixth 
day,  and  the  seventh  stage,  of  the  Mosaic 
account :  ''  And  Ood  said,  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  hk  kind, 
cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth,"  etc.* 

Fragments  of  tablets  have  been  discovered 
which  are  supposed  to  have  contained  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  man,  but  so 
broken  and  mutilated  that  it  is  impossible 
as  yet  to  give  their  meaning  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  It  seems  probable  that 
one  part  of  the  inscription  is  a  charge  by 
the  deity  to  the  first  woman  on  her  duties, 
and  another  part  may  apply  to  both  the 
newly-created  pair;  for  we  have  the  phrases: 
"  Every  day  the  Qod  thou  shalt  approach — 
sacrifice,  prayer  of  the  mouth  ...  to  thy 

•  Smith,  Chaldean  Account  of  Ome$i$,  p.  76. 
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God  in  reverence  thou  shah  carry.  What- 
ever shall  be  suitable  for  divinity,  supplica- 
tion, humility,  and  bowing  of  the  face 
....  thou  shalt  give  to  him,  and  thou 
shalt  bring  tribute,  and  in  the  fear  of  God 
thou  shalt  be  holy."* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  this 
fragment  extends,  it  seems  to  inculcate 
monotheism,  and  to  enjoin  the  worship  of 
one  true  God  on  the  newly-created  being. 

SATAN  AND  THE  FALLEN  ANGELS. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  we 
now  proceed  to  consider.  The  silence  of 
Scripture  has  been  ©ften  observed.  Nothing 
has  been  revealed  in  it  which  would  merely 
tend  to  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity ;  all  its 
truths  and  historic  statements  have  a  great 
and  good  practical  purpose.  But,  strange 
to  say,  on  some  of  those  points  on  which 
Scripture  is  silent  the  Assjrrian  records 
appear,  partially  at  least,  to  fill  up  the 
blanks.  Thus,  in  various  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, allusions  are  made  to  fallen  angels, 
of  whom  Satan  was  chief ;  but  of  the  time, 
nature,  and  cause  of  their  revolt  and  fall 
the  Bible  is  silent.  The  fact  of  the  fall 
is  mentioned,  and  it  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  that  most  profound  of  all  theolo- 
gical problems,  the  origin  of  evil ;  yet  no 
solution,  no  explanation  is  given.  In  that 
sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Job,t  where 
the  Lord  describes  the  creation  of  the 
material  universe,  he  says,  "The  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  aU  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy."  This  implies  that  at  the 
period  referred  to,  whenever  it  was,  there 
was  perfect  harmony  and  loyalty  among  all 
God's  hosts.  There  were  no  rebels  then  in 
the  universe.  But  a  change  took  place  to 
which  Jude  refers  when  he  speaks  of  "  the 
angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but 
left  their  own  habitation,"  and  are  conse- 
quently reserved  of  God  "in  everlasting 

*  Smith,  Chaldean  Account  ofQenetU^  p.  78,  €t  aeq, 
t  Job,  joxviil  7. 


chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of 
the  great  day."*  We  know,  too,  that  the 
temptation  of  Satan,  a  fallen  angel,  was  the 
cause  of  Adam's  sin.  Now,  this  wondrous 
revolution,  which  the  Bible  mentions  but 
does  not  explain,  is  given  with  many  details 
in  one  of  the  Assyrian  tablets.  The  tablet 
represents  the  whole  hosts  of  heaven  as 
assembled,  apparently  at  the  time  of  the 
creation,  and  engaged  in  celebrating  the 
praises  of  their  Creator.  Suddenly,  from 
some  unexplained  cause,  there  was  a  shout 
of  derision,  followed  by  a  revolt  on  the  part 
of  a  number.  The  hymns  of  praise  ceased, 
and  God  in  His  wrath  drove  the  rebel  angels 
from  His  presence,  never  to  return.  The 
words  are  beautiful  and  striking  : 

"  The  Divine  Being  spoke  three  times,  the  oommence- 

ment  of  a  psalm. 
The  God  of  holy  songs,  Lord  of  religion  and  worship, 
Seated  a  thousand  sin^rs  and  musicians;    and 

estabUshed  a  choral  band 
Who  to  His  hymn  were  to  respond  in  multitudes.  . . . 
With  a  loud  cry  of  contempt  they  broke  up  His 

holy  song, 
Spoiling,  confusing,  confounding  His  hymn  of  praise. 
The  Grod  of  the  bright  crown  with  a  wish  to  summon 

His  adherents 
Sounded  a  trumpet-blast  which  would  wake  the 

dead, 
Which  to  those  rebel  angels  prohibited  return, 
He  stopped  the  service  and  sent  them  to  the  gods 

who  were  His  enemies. 
In  their  room  Me  created  tnanhind. 
The  first  who  received  life  dwelt  along  with  Him. 
May  He  give  him  strength  never  to  n^lect  His 

Word, 
Following  the  eerpenCe  voice  whom  His  hands  had 

made."t 

Several  things  are  here  specially  deserving 
of  note  as  illustrating  Scripture  :  1.  The 
casting  of  the  angels  out  of  heaven  for  rebel- 
lion may  be  compared  with  that  mj^tic 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  which 
represents  Michael  and  his  angels  fighting 
against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,  till  Satan 
'*  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels 

♦  Jude  6 ;  ct  Rev.  xii  7-11 ;  2  Pet.  ii  i. 
t  Becwdi  of  the  Pott,  viL,  127. 
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were  cast  out  with  tim;"*  and  also  the 
statement  of  Peter  that  Satan  was ''  cast  into 
hell,"  and  that  singular  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  "I  beheld  Satan,  like  lightning,  fall 
from  heaven/'t  There  is  an  obscure  passage 
also  in  which  pride  would  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented as  the  cause  of  Satan's  sin  and  fall, 
"lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall  into 
the  condemnation  (^ptfwt)  of  the  devil. "J 
2.  The  assertion  that  man  was  created  in 
die  room  of  the  fallen  angels  may  be  connec- 
ted with  Satan's  continuous  enmity  to  man, 
from  his  creation  downwards.  Especially  in 
the  story  of  Job,  Satan's  malice  and  envy 
are  permitted  to  have  free  scope,  both  in 
accusation  and  in  practical  operation.  Then, 
in  the  bitter  and  persevering  temptation  of 
OM  Lord,  man's  great  Representative  and 
Deliverer.  3.  The  tablet  mentions  ''the 
serpent's  voice*'  as  the  agent  in  temptation. 
This  is  very  striking  in  two  ways — ^in  con- 
iiection  with  the  actual  temptation  of  Eve 
^  the  Serpent's  false  words,  and  the  fact 
that  Satan  is  called  emphatically  "the 
crooked  serpent," §  and  "that  old  serpent, 
theDevil,  and  Satan."  II 

CHAIDBAN  LEGEND  OF  THE  FALL  OF  MAN. 

Another  of  the  series  of  Assjnrian  tablets 
contains  an  account  of  the  fall  of  man  into 
^*  It  i^  unfortunately  a  mere  fragment, 
^  that  the  full  narrative  cannot  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  language  is  in  places  more 
than'  usually  obscure,  yet  enough  remains  to 
^ow  a  few  leading  truths.  Man  is  spoken 
of  as  pure  and  holy  when  created :  "  He 
i&ade  man,  the  breath  of  life  was  in  him. 
^  •  •  .  The  doing  of  evil  shall  not  come  out 
of  him,  established  in  the  company  of  the 
gods  he  rejoiceth  their  h^art."1I  But  a 
change  came :  "  The  dragon  Tiamat  tempted 
hin.  .  .  .  The  god  Hea  heard  and  was 
**Wy,  because  his  man  had  corrupted  his 

•B«v.xii.7,9.      tLiikex.18.         lTim.iiL6. 
Uobxxvi  18 ;  Isabh  zzviL  1.        B  Rev.  xii  «. 
Y  SioHh,  Chaldean  Aceount  of  OenetU,  pp.  81-88. 


purity."  Then  a  curse  is  pronounced: 
"  May  he  be  conquered,  and  at  once  cut  off." 
This  recalls  the  words  in  Genesis :  "  In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  These  words  follow :  "  Wisdom 
and  knowledge  hostilely  may  they  injure 
him,"  and  they  seem  to  be  singularly  at  one 
with  the  Mosaic  statement  that  the  sub- 
stance of  Satan's  temptation  was  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  his  promise  was, 
"  Ye  shall  be  as  Qod,  knowing  good  and  evil." 
It  is  further  affirmed  in  the  tablet  that  man 
would  labour,  but  would  not  enjoy  the  fruits  • 
of  it ;  and  that  he  would  have  much  trouble. 
The  records  on  the  tablets  are  supplemented 
by  pictorial  representations  on  seals,  on 
cylinders,  and  on  slabs  of  stone.  The  sacred 
tree  is  often  figured  with  the  man  beside  it 
and  the  serpent  behind  him;  and  also, 
strange  to  say,  the  sacred  tree  with  the 
guarding  cherubim  on  each  side,*as  described 
in  Qenosis. 

THE  CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DELUQE. 

Next  in  chronological  order  among  those 
remarkable  Assyrian  records  is  the  Chaldeati 
account  of  the  deluge,  contained  on  the 
eleventh  tablet  of  the  famous  Izdubar  series 
mentioned  by  Smith.  Izdubar  has  been 
identified  with  the  biblical  Nimrod ;  and  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  the  traditional  record 
of  his  life  and  acts  was  originally  deposited 
and  long  preserved  in  Erech,  one  of  the 
cities  which  he  founded,!  so  that  it  must 
have  been  written  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Abraham. 

The  Izdubar  series  are  twelve  in  number. 
They  narrate  the  early  life  and  hunting 
exploits  of  the  hero ;  and  then,  after  many 
details  of  love  and  war,  an  account  is  given 
of  his  wanderings  in  search  of  an  ancestor 
who,  for  distinguished  piety,  had  been  taken 
into  the  society  of  the  gods.  The  name  of 
this  ancestor  was  Hasiadra,  and  he  seems 

•  Smilh,  Chaldean  Account  of  Oeneiii,  pp.  89, 91. 

t  Gen.  X.  10. 
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to  be  identical  with  Noah  ;  though^  from 
the  reference  to  his  translation,  the  old 
Akkadian  chronicler  may  have  confounded 
him  with  Enoch. 

Izdabar  at  length  found  Hasiadra,  and 
asked  him  how  he  became  immortal.  In 
reply  Hasiadra  told  him  the  story  of  the 
deluge,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  a 
mythological  poem.  Its  close  resemblance 
in  many  of  its  details  to  the  Mosaic  narrative 
is  very  striking.  It  represents  the  deluge 
as  a  punishment  for  the  grievous  sin  of  man. 
The  god  of  the  legend  says,  "  Make  a  ship 
after  this  (for)  I  destroy  the  sinner  and  life. 
.  .  .  Cause  to  ascend  in  the  seed  of  life  all 
of  it,  to  the  midst  of  the  ship."  Then  the 
dimensions  are  given,  but  the  numbers  are 
unfortunately  gone  :  '*  The  ship  thou  shalt 
make  .  .  .  cubits  shall  be  the  measure  of 
its  length,  and  .  .  .  cubits  the  amount  of 
its  breadth  and  its  height."  The  mode  of 
building  the  ship  is  stated :  ''  Its  interior  I 
examined  .  .  .  planks  against  the  waters 
within  it  I  placed.  I  saw  rents  and  the 
wanting  parts  I  added.  Three  measures  of 
bitumen  I  poured  over  the  inside  ;  three 
measures  of  bitumen  I  poured  over  the  out- 
side." The  agreement  here  with  the  words 
of  the  Bible  is  very  remarkable :  ''  Thou  shalt 
pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch."  * 

The  record  describes  the  entry  into  the 
^p  of  the  man  and  his  family,  and  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  their  being  shut  in,  and 
the  coming  of  the  flood  :  ''  Enter  and  the 
door  of  the  ship  turn  (shut?).  Into  the 
midst  of  it  thy  grain  and  thy  furniture  and 
thy  goods,  thy  wealth,  thy  women-servants, 
thy  female  slaves  and  the  young  men,  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  animals  of  the 
field — ^all  I  will  gather  and  I  will  send  to 
thee,  and  they  shall  be  enclosed  in  thy  door." 
These  instructions  are  almost  substantially 
identical  with  those  given  to  Noah  and 
recorded  in  Gen.  vi  18-21.  Then,  as  in 
Genesis,  the  details  are  repeated  when  Hasi- 

♦  Gen.  vi  14. 


adra  obeys  :  "  I  caused  to  go  up  into  the 
ship  all  my  male  servants  and  my  female 
servants,  the  beast  of  the  field,  the  animal 
of  the  field,  the  sons  of  the  people,  aU  of 
them  I  caused  to  go  up.  A  flood  Shamas 
made,  and  he  spake,  saying.  In  the  night  I 
will  cause  it  to  rain  from  heaven.  Enter  to 
the  midst  of  the  ship  and  shut  thy  door. 
A  flood  he  raised,  and  he  spake,  sa3ring, 
In  the  night  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  from 
heaven  heavily,"  etc.  The  effects  of  the 
flood  are  next  given  :  "  The  spirits  carried 
destruction,  in  their  glory  they  swept  the 
earth  ;  of  VuL  the  flood  reached  to  heaven. 
The  bright  earth  to  a  waste  was  turned.  .  .  . 
It  destroyed  all  life  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  .  .  .  the  strong  deluge  over  the  people 
reached  to  heaven."  Its  close  is  told  with 
equal  clearness:  '' Six' days  .and  nights 
passed,  the  wind,  deluge,  and  storm  over- 
whelmed. On  the  seventh  day  in  its  course 
was  calmed  the  storm,  and  all  the  deluge, 
which  had  destroyed  like  an  earthquake, 

quieted I  opened  the  window. 

....  To  the  country  of  Nizir  went  the 
ship ;  the  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  ,the 

ship On  the  seventh  day  /  sent 

forth  a  dove  and  it  l^t.  The  dove  went 
and  turned,  and  a  resting-place  it  did  not 
find,  and  it  returned,   I  sent  forth  a  swallow 

and  it  left A  resting-place  it  did 

not  find,  and  it  returned.  /  sent  forth  a 
raven,  and  it  left.  The  raven  went,  and 
the  corpses  on  the  water  it  saw,  and  it  did 
eat,  it  swam,  and  wandered  away  and  did 
not  return" 

Some  details  are  here  given  almost  in  the 
words  of  the  biblical  narrative.  The  follow- 
ing points  may  be  specially  noted :  "  The 
ark  rested    ....    on  the  mountains  of 

Ararat Noah  opened  the  window  of 

the  ark  which  he  had  made :  and  he  sent 
forth  a  xaven,  which  went  to  and  fro,  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth. 

Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him 

But  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
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her  foot,  and  she  retained  unto  him  into  the 
irk.  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the 
irk,"  etc.* 

At  length  Hasiadra  left  the  ark,  built  an 
ikar  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  ofTered 
ttcnfices  and  oblations  of  wine  to  the  gods, 
who  were  propitiated.  One  other  point  of 
lesemblance  between  the  records  and  Oenesis 
is  of  special  importance,  though  somewhat 
obscurely  stated  in  the  former.  Moses  tells 
cf  the  covenant  which  God  graciously  made 
with  man  not  again  to  destroy  the  earth 
vith  a  flood,  and  of  the  rainbow  as  a  sign. 
The  tablet  also  mentions  a  covenant.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  Elu  (doubtless  the  El  or  Elohim 
cf  the  Bible)  was  the  god  of  vengeance,  who 
brought  on  the  deluge.  Another  god  called 
Hea  interceded  for  man,  and  besought  Elu 
to  punish  sin  in  future  by  famine  and  pesti- 
Ifflice,  and  by  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts ;  to 
this  Elu  agreed,  and,  taking  man  from  the 
aiky  removed  him  to  a  place  of  safety.t 

IHB  TOWEB  OF  BABEL  AND  COOTUSION  OF 
TONGUES. 

Following  down  the  stream  of  early  Old 
Testament  history,  the  neict  event  which 
powerfuUy  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  and  the  confusion  of  tongues.  It  was 
80  wonderful  in  itself,  and  produced  such  an 
effect  on  the  whole  human  race,  that,  if  it 
was  a  &ct  and  not  a  myth,  one  would  ex- 
pect its  leading  incidents  to  be  preserved 
with  great  tenacity  in  primeval  ^aditions. 
And  such  is  the  case.  The  narrative  in 
Oeneeis  is  brief  but  graphic,  and  it  contains 
a  number  of  striking  particulars— such  as 
buflding  with  brick ;  the  use  of  bitumen  for 
mortar ;  the  site  of  the  tower,  the  plain  of 
Shinar;  the  name  of  the  place.  Babel, 
''confusion;''  and  the  dispersion  of  man- 

•  G«n.  vm.  4-11. 

f  Tlie  whole  tablet  is  given  in  JZeoordf  o/tiU  Pott, 


kind  from  that  central  region.  The  ruins  of 
the  city,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  Baby- 
lon, still  exist,  and  the  massive  remains  of 
the  brick  "tower"  may  be  seen  near  it. 
The  modem  Arab  calls  it  Sirs  Nimriid, 
"  The  Tower  of  Nimrod,"  probably  getting 
the  name  from  a  very  ancient  tradition 
which  we  shall  mention  presently ;  and  the 
old  Greeks  named  it  Barsippa,  **  Tongue 
Tower,"  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Babel,  and  derived  from  the  "  confusion  of 
tongues."  In  the  Bible,  "  the  city  and  the 
tower"  are  mentioned  as  two  distinct  struc- 
tures ;*  and  their  ruins  are  still  distinct,  the 
Birs-NimrCld  being  a  few  miles  south-west  of 
Babylon. 

Several  years  ago,  a  cuneiform  inscription 
was  discovered  by  M.  Oppert  containing  an 
account  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  bricks  stamped  with  his  name  are  found 
among  the  ruins.  In  the  inscription,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  represented  as  the  speaker: 
"The  tower,  the  eternal  house  which  I 
founded  and  built.  ....  The  first,  which 
is  the  house' of  the  earth's  base,  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  Babylon,  I  boilt  and 
finished  it.  I  have  highly  exalted  its  head 
with  bricks  covered  with  copper.  We  say 
for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  house 
of  the  seven  lights  of  the  earth,  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  Barsippa.  A  former 
king  built  it,  they  reckon  forty-two  ages, 
but  he  did  not  complete  its  head.  Since  a 
remote  time  people  had  abandoned  it,  with- 
out order  expressing  their  words.  ....  I 
did  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I  take  away 
the  foundation  ....  I  set  my  hand  to 
finish  it,  and  to  exalt  its  head.  As  it  had 
been  in  former  times,  so  I  founded  it,  I  made 
it.  As  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I 
exalted  its  summit."  f 
Such  is  the  testimony  as  to  the  Tower  of 

♦  Gen.  xL  4,  6. 
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Babel,  given  on  an  inscription  of  the  age  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (b.g.  625).  But  we  have  a 
still  earlier  record.  On  a  fragment  of  a 
tablet  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  among 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  is  the  story  of  the  first 
erection  of  the  tower.  Though  it  is  greatly 
mutilated,  yet  we  can  gather  from  its  broken 
sentences  the  general  outline  of  events. 
"  (The  thoughts)  of  his  (man's)  heart  were 
evil.  .  .  .  The  Father  of  all  the  gods 
He  turned  from  .  .  .  Babylon  corruptly 
to  sin  went,  and  small  and  great  mingled  on 
the  mound.  .  .  .  Their  work  all  day 
they  founded;  to  their  stronghold  in  the 
night  entirely  an  end  He  made.  In  His 
anger  also  the  secret  counsel  He  poured  out, 
to  scatter  (abroad)  His  face  He  set ;  He  gave 
a  command  to  make  strange  their  speech 
•    .    .    their  progress  He  impeded  .    .    ."* 

We  note  a  striking  agreement  between 
this  fragment  and  the  narrative  in  Genesis  : 
"  The  Lord  said,  Behold  the  people  is  one, 
and  they  have  all  one  lip.  .  .  .  Let  us 
go  down,  and  there  confound  their  lip. 
And  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  thence 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  land ;  and  they 
left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  was 
the  name  of  it  called  Babel."t  The  points 
of  agreement  are  :  The  sin  of  the  people ; 
their  uniting  to  build  a  tower ;  the  anger 
of  Qod ;  He  confounds  their  speech ;  the 
building  is  abandoned ;  the  people  are 
scattered. 

Babylon  was  thus  abandoned,  and  it 
remained  so  for  a  time;  but  its  history  is 
again  taken  up  in  the  Assyrian  records,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  Bible. 

NIMROD  THE  BCaHTY  HUNTER. 

In  the  genealogy  of  nations  given  in 
Genesis  10,  it  is  said  that  "  Nimrod  began 
to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was  a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel, 

♦  Recordt  of  the  PaH,  m  181. 
t  G«neei8,  xi  1,  6,  7. 


and  Erech,  and  Accad  (Akkad),  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar.'**    It  is  here  indi- 
cated that  Nimrod  was  one  of  the   first 
potentates  in  the  world.    He  was  mighty  in 
the  chase,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  an 
empire,  and  also  of  four  cities,  the  first  bein^ 
Babel.    It  was  perhaps  characteristic  of  his 
bold  and   daring   nature  that  he  should 
select  for  his  capital  the  very  spot  which 
God  had  marked  with  His  displeasure  not 
long    before.      Some   have   thought    that 
Nimrod  was  himself  the  instigator  of  that 
impious  act  which  led  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  from  the 
biblical  narrative,  though  it  may  have  been 
so.     From  the  time  of  Nimrod,  the  history 
of  Babylon  is  a  blank  in  Scripture  for  twelve 
centuries.      It  is  evident,    however,  from 
incidental  statements  in  Job  and  Joshua,t 
that  it  still  existed.     It  came  again  into 
notice  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the 
ten  tribes,!  and  during  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Manas- 
seh,  when  it  was  made  by  Esarhaddon  the 
capital  of  an  independent  kingdom  ;§  but  it 
attained  its  greatest  pitch  of  power  during 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Now,  among  the  most  remarkable  tablets 
discovered  at  Nineveh  is  the  series  which 
contains  the  legends  of  Izdubar.  This  name, 
be  it  noted,  is  only  provisional,  because  the 
true  phonetic  value  of  the  letters  which 
represent  it  is  not  yet  fixed.  Smith  says^ 
"  My  own  conviction  is  that  when  the  pho- 
netic reading  of  the  characters  is  found,  it 
will  turn  out  to  correspond  with  the  name 
Nimrod.  I  have  already  evidence  for  apply- 
ing this  reading  to  the  characters,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  proofs  in  a  popular 
work  like  the  present."  |I  Smith  states  the 
grounds  on  which  he  was  led  to  identify 
Izdubar  with  Nimrod.  My  opinion  "was 
first  founded  on  the  discovery  that  he  formed 

*  Genesis,  x.  840.  f  Job,  1.17;  JofihoA  Til  21. 
t  2  Kings,  xvii.  24,  80.  §  2  Kings,  xx.  12  ct  mj. 
II  Chaldean  Account  of  Oeneeis,  p.  192. 
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the  centre  of  the  national  historical  poetry, 
And  was  the  hero  of  Babylonian  cuneiform 
history,  just  as  Nimrod  is  stated  to  have 
been  in  the  later  traditions.  I  subsequently 
found  that  he  agreed  exactly  in  character 
with  Nimrod ;  he  was  a  giant  hunter,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuneiform  legends,  who  con- 
tended with  and  destroyed  the  lion,  tiger, 
leopard,  and  wild  bull,  or  buffalo,  animals 
the  most  formidable  in  the  chase  in  any 
country.  He  ruled  first  in  Babylonia  over 
the  region  which  from  other  sources  we 
know  to  have  been  the  centre  of  Nimrod's 
kingdom.  He  extended  his  dominion  to 
the  Armenian  mountains,  the  boundary  of 
his  late  conquests  according  to  tradition, 
md  one  principal  scene  of  his  exploits  and 
triumphs  was  the  city  of  Erech,  which, 
according  to  Genesis,  was  the  second  capital 
of  Nimrod."  *  The  centre  of  Izdubar's  empire 
was  in  the  region  of  Shinar,  and  the  chief 
cities  which  he  founded  were  Babel,  Akkad, 
Erech,  and  Nipur;  thus  agreeing  exactly 
with  the  biblical  story  of  Nimrod,  for  it  can 
be  shown  that  Nipur  was  another  name  of 
Cahieh.t 

It  is  also  an  important  fact  that  while  the 
Assyrians  and  later  Babylonians  spoke  a 
Semitic  language,  the  most  ancient  inscrip- 
tions discovered  in  the  region  of  Babylonia 
show  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
great  cities  there  founded  spoke  a  Turanian 
or  Cushite  tongue.  This  agrees  with  the 
Mosaic  statement  that  Nimrod,  the  founder 
of  Babel  and  Erech,  was  a  son  of  Cush. 
That  dialect  of  the  Turanian  which  was  used 
in  primeval  Babylonia  is  called  Akkadian, 
and  a  penitential  psahn  written  in  it  is 
among  the  cuneiform  texts  recently  pub- 
lished. It  has  an  interlineary  translation  in 
A8S3rrian,  and  Mr.  Sayce  says  its  composition 
must  be  dated  anterior  to  the  seventeenth 
century  B.C. } 

*  Chaldean  Account  of  GenuUf  p.  181. 

t  Genesia  z.  8-10. 

t  Rtwrd*  of  the  PaU,  vii.  151. 


The  Akkadians  were  Hamites  who  in- 
habited Babylonia  in  pre-historic  times,  and 
were  connected  with  the  nomad  races  both 
on  the  north  and  south,  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
They  were  among  the  first  to  practise  the 
art  of  writing,  and  they  were  from  the 
earliest  period  devoted  to  the  study  of 
astronomy  and  the  occult  sciences.  In  their 
primitive  tongue  were  preserved  all  the 
scientific,  theological,  and  mythical  records 
of  Babylonia.  They  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  Chaldeans  (Hebrew,  Kasdim)  of 
the  Bible,  one  of  whose  chief  seats  was  Ur,* 
and  who  were  instruments,  simultaneously 
with  the  Sabeans,  in  the  affliction  of  Job.t 
In  later  times  the  name  Chaldean  was  ap- 
plied to  the  learned,  and  the  language  of 
the  Chaldeans  was  that  through  which 
scientific  and  religious  education  was  given. 
For  this  reason  the  prophet  Daniel  him- 
self was  made  *' master  of  the  magicians, 
astrologers,  Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers,"  in 
Babylon. :(  Semitic  tribes  invaded  Chaldea 
and  Babylonia  at  an  early  period.  At  first 
they  seem  to  have  lived  side  by  side  with 
the  Cushites,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  case  of 
Abraham's  family.  They  founded  the  Assy- 
rian empire  about  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.,  and,  being  a  people  of  hterary  tastes, 
they  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
literary  treasures  which  the  Akkadians  had 
accumulated  in  their  great  cities.  They 
therefore,  while  retaining  the  Semetic  tongue, 
adopted  the  cuneiform  characters,  and  tran- 
scribed the  Akkadian  records,  translating 
some,  and  adding  such  glosses  to  others  as 
made  them  intelligible,  to  those  at  least  who 
devoted  themselves  to  literary  studies. 
During  the  reign  of  Assur-banipal  (b.c.  668- 
626),  vast  numbers  of  those  early  historical 
tablets  were  copied  from  the  originals  in  the 
libraries  of  Erech  and  Babylon,  and  sys- 
temically  arranged  in  the  Koyal  Library  at 
Nineveh.    The  collection  thus  formed  wa& 

♦  Geneds,  xi  28.  t  Job  i  16-17.: 

X  See  Danid  i  4 ;  ▼.  11, 12.  ^  j 
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perhaps  tne  most  extensive  ever  made  by 
royal  munificence.  It  was,  of  course,  in- 
volved in  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which 
occurred  only  one  year  after  the  death  of 
Assur-banipal,  and  the  shattered  tablets 
have  lain  buried  beneath  the  ruins  till  the 
present  age. 

Recent  research  has  been  singularly  suc- 
cessful in  another  way :  it  has  discovered 
the  sites  and  remains  of  the  ancient  cities 
of  Erech,  Akkad,  and  Calneh.  They  are 
vast  mounds  of  brick  scathed  by  fire,  and 
left  bare  and  desolate  by  the  action  of  the 
elements  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Their  names  have  been  seen  in  inscriptions 
upon  the  earliest  monuments,  and  upon 
tablets  and  cylinders  found  amid  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Akkad,  which 
probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Akkadian 
tribe  of  Cushites,  was  a  city  famous  for  its 
science  especially  astronomy.  It  may  have 
been  a  school  of  Chaldean  learning.  Mr. 
Smith  discovered  a  cuneiform  tablet  at 
Nineveh  containing  the  answer  of  a  Baby- 
lonian astronomer  to  questions  from  the 
king  concerning  two  eclipses  :  "  Concemiilg 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon  about  which  the 
king  my  lord  sent  to  me,  I  have  made  obser- 
vations in  the  cities  of  Akkad,  Barsippa 
(Babel),  and  Nipur  (Calneh)."* 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  these 
remarkable  records  bear  in  many  respects  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
and  contain  minute  details  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  truth  of  that  narrative,  there 
is  at  the  same  time  such  a  wide  dissimilarity 
on  other  points  that  there  could  have  been 
no  collusion.  The  Assyrian  records  bear 
the  unmistakable  characteristics  of  mythical 
poems,  embellished,  as  was  the  custom  in 
the  East,  with  fanciful  miraculous  accompa- 
niments. Yet,  while  such  is  the  case,  they 
are  much  nearer  the  biblical  story  than  the 
later  legends  of  Berosus,  himself  a  Babylonian 
priest ;  and  they  are  widely  different  from 
*  Bule,  Oriental  JUcordt,  Monumental,  p.  45. 


the  absurd  myths  of  India  and  China,  most 
of  which  are  outrages  upon  common  sense 
and  reason.  The  tablets  represent  tradi- 
tional memorials  of  great  facts,  handed 
down  firom  primeval  ages,  but  which  had  not 
yet  been  greatly  perverted  by  designing 
men.  These  facts  were  laid  hold  of  by 
poets,  who,  after  the  manner  of  Dante  and 
Milton,  surrounded  them  with  a  halo  of 
romance. 

The  chief  value  and  interest  of  those 
Assyrian  records  consist  in  the  &ct  that  we 
have  in  them  legendary  accounts  of  the 
creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  originally  written  by  a  people 
distinct  from  the  Hebrews,  and  in  a  language 
generically  different  from  the  Hebrew,  cen- 
turies before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even 
before  Abraham  left  his  native  Ur;   and 
preserved  to  our  own  day  in  that  very 
country  which  was  the  scene  of  those  won- 
derful events.   There  was  no  collusion  here ; 
there  could  have  been  none,  for  Moses  had 
no  intercourse  with  Babylonia.   His  training 
was  Egyptian,  where,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  another  and  scarcely  less  interesting 
class  of  early  documents  has  been  preserved. 
On  comparing  the  book  of  Genesis  with  the 
Assyrian  tablets,  it  is  seen  that  the  clear 
historic  statements   in  the   one   and  the 
exaggerated  poetic  legends  in  the  other  are 
all  fixed  to  one  locality — the  Euphrates 
valley,    and   to    cities   whose   names   are 
given  in  each,  and  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist. 

The  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
also  corroborate  in  a  most  singular  manner 
the  legends  on  the  tablets  and  the  narratives 
in  Genesis.  In  the  very  earliest  sculptures 
on  cylinders,  and  on  the  slabs  which  once 
lined  the  chambers  of  palaces,  we  find  repre- 
sentations of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the 
serpent  tempter,  the  tree  of  life  guarded  by 
cherubim,  the  ark,  the  hunting  exploits  of 
Nimrod,  and  many  other  things,  which  show 
how  thoroughly  imbued  the  minds  of  the 
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ancient  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  were  with 
.  the  whole  facts  recorded  in  the  eariy  chapters 
of  the  Bible.* 

UB  OF  THE  GHALDEES. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the 
Akkadians,  or  Chaldees,  was  Ur^  the  birth- 
place of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  It  appears 
from  several  incidental  statements  in  the 
Bible  that  the  people  were  idolatrous,  and 
in  fact  were  so  confirmed  in  their  supersti- 
tious practices  that  Abraham,  by  Divine 
command,  left  the  city  altogether,  and  mi- 
grated first  to  Haran,  in  Northern  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  then  to  Canaan.  So  Joshua  told 
the  Israelites  in  his  speech  at  Shechem : 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  your 
fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 
in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  father  of  Nachor ;  and  they 
served  other  gods** 

The  site  of  Ur,  after  remaining  unknown 
for  ages,  was  discovered  about  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  marked  by  a  number  of  large 
mounds,  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been 
scathed  by  fire.  They  were  opened  by  the 
late  Mr.  Loftus,  and  he  found  embedded  in 
them  cylinders  and  bricks  of  the  oldest  tjrpe, 
showing,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  cities,  if  not 
the  very  earliest  city,  built  by  the  Cushite 
Akkadians.  The  bricks,  and  other  inscribed 
tablets,  bear  the  names  of  a  series  of  kings 
extending  from  Urukh  (b.c.  2230)  to 
Nabonidas  (b.c.  540).  One  inscription  is  as 
follows :  "  Orchanus  for  Urukh),  King  of 
Ur,  is  he  who  hath  built  the  temple  of  the 
moon-god."  On  a  small  tablet  of  black 
stone,  also  found  at  Ur,  and  now  in  the 
Louvre,  is  the  following :  "  To  the  goddess 
Nana,  lady  of  the  temple  of  heaven,  Dungi, 
man  of  might,  king  of  the  land  of  Ur,  king 
over  the  country  of  Akkad,  the  temple  I 

•  See  Layard,  Nimvth  and  Babylon;  Smitli, 
CkoUdean  Account  of  OtnesU;  Bawlinaon,  AnciaU 
2Ionarcki€8. 


have  founded."*  The  word  Ur  signifies 
"fire,"  or  "light,"  and  the  names  of  ancient 
cities  were  generally  descriptive,  and  very 
often  they  were  taken  for  some  deity  to 
whose  worship  the  city  was  dedicated.  The 
Chaldeans  were  fire-worshippers,  and  Ur 
appears  to  have  contained  one  of  their  chief 
temples,  which,  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
was  dedicated  to  the  moon,  the  second  great 
"  light  "  of  heaven.  Rufinus  says  that 
Chaldean  priests  were  accustomed  to  carry 
their  sacred  fire  with  them  to  combat  other 
gods.  The  city  of  Ur  was  afterwards  called 
Kamrine,  which  doubtless  comes  firom  the 
Arabic  word  Kamr^  "  the  moon."  f 

In  Ur,  and  among  the  ruins  of  other  early 
Chaldean  cities,  multitudes  of  bricks  have 
been  found,  stamped  with  the  name  Urukh, 
which  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the 
Arioch  of  Genesis  xiv.  1,  and  the  Orchanus 
of  classic  authors.  This  king  was  a  noted 
builder,  and  founded  many  of  the  oldest 
temples  in  Babylonia,  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  his  name  is  upon  the  bricks  dug 
up  from  their  ruins,  and  also  upon  tablets. 
One  inscription  reads :  "  Urukh,  king  of  Ur, 
who  the  house  of  Ur  built.*'  On  a  cylinder 
of  Nabonidas  (b.c.  555)  is  the  following : 
"  Bit  Saresir,  the  tower  of  Bit-nergal  which  is 
in  Ur,  which  Urukh  the  very  ancient  king  had 
built."  He,  as  has  been  stated  above,  built 
the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Ur ;  he  also  built 
the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Larsa  (the  Ellasar 
of  Genesis  xiv.  1)  ;  the  temple  of  Venus  at 
Erech  ;  the  temples  of  Bel  and  Beltis  at 
Nipur  (Cabell) ;  and  the  temple  of  Sarili  at 
ZirguUa.  %  These  facts,  while  they  show  the 
all-pervading  and  inveterate  idolatry  of  the 
ancient  Chaldeans,  strikingly  illustrate  the 
reason  assigned  by  Joshua  for  the  migration 
of  Terah  and  his  family  firom  Ur.  Had  he 
remained  there,  he  and  his  household  would 
have  been  exposed  to  unceasing  persecution 

♦  Mevue  Archiologique,  February,  1873. 

+  Eusebius,  Profp.  Evang,,  ix.  7. 

t  Recordt  of  the  Past,  Ul,9et»eq.         j 
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and  temptation.  To  have  adopted  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  and  renounced 
idolatry  would  have  been,  humanly  speaking, 
impossible  in  such  a  country  and  among  such 
a  people.  Their  worship,  as  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  shown  on  their  monuments,  was 
grossly  polytheistic.  "Various  deities  divided 
the  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the 
kings,  who  regarded  with  equal  respect,  and 
glorified  with  equally  exalted  epithets,  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  personages.  Next  to  these 
principal  gods  were  a  far  more  numerous 
assemblage  of  inferior  or  secondary  divinities, 
less  often  mentioned,  and  regarded  as  less 
worthy  of  honour,  but  still  recognised 
generally  through  the  country.  Finally,  the 
pantheon  contained  a  host  of  mere  local 
gods  and  genii,  every  town  and  almost  every 
village  in  Babylonia  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  own  particular  divinity."* 
All  this  shows  the  difficulties  with  which 
Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  had  to 
contend  in  eradicating  idolatry  from  among 
their  children  and  dependants.  Rachel, 
before  leaving  Haran,  stole  her  father 
Laban's  gods,+  and  carried  them  with  her 
to  Canaan  ;  and  when  Jacob  arrived  at 
Bethel  on  his  way  from  Padan-aram,  he  set 
up  an  altar  to  the  true  God,  and  said  to  his 
household  and  servants,  "  Put  away  the 
strange  gods  that  are  among  you."  % 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  their 
chief  deities  was  Hea,  the  god  of  the  sea 
and  earth,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  teacher 
of  mankind.  He  was  represented  by  several 
emblems,  such  as  the  "  arrow-head,"  which 
seems  to  point  him  out  as  the  inventor  of 
writing,  because  the  arrow-head  is  the 
essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing ;  and 
the  "  serpent,"  which  appears  so  frequently 
upon  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sculptures. 
It  is  emblematic  of  superhuman  knowledge 
— a  record  of  the  primeval  belief  that  "  the 

*  BawlinBon,  Ancient  Mimarchie»,  i.,  1S8,  139. 
•f  Gen.  xxxL  1». 
X  Gen.  XXXV.  2. 


serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of 
the  field."* 

The  explorations  on  the  side  of  Ur  have* 
brought  to  light  other  most  interesting  £Eu^ts- 
bearing  upon  the  later  history  of  Babylonia^ 
Loftus  says,  "The  cylinder  inscriptions  of 
Mugeier  (Ur)  are  invaluable  documents  ia 
confirming  the  authenticity  and  truth  of 
Scripture.  They  not  only  inform  us  that 
Nabonidas,  last  king  of  Babylon,  repaired 
the  great  temple  of  the  moon  at  Hur,  but 
they  also  explain  who  Belshazzar  was,  con- 
cerning whom  the  early  Bible  critics  have- 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  reconcile  conflicting 
I  statements.  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (v.  30), 
,  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  king  of  the  Chaldees 
when  Babylon  was  taken  by  the  united 
armies  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The 
account  of  Berosus  does  not,  however,  agree 
with  that  of  Scripture.  It  states  that 
Nabonidas,  after  being  utterly  routed  in  the 
open  plains  by  Cyrus,  shut  himself  up  in  the 
city  of  Barsippa,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
surrender  his  person  to  the  conqueror.  Fron> 
Daniel,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
Belshazzar  was  the  last  Chaldean  monarch ; 
while  Nabonidas  is  represented  in  the  same 
capacity  by  Berosus.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's 
reading  of  the  Mugeier  cylinders  entirely 
reconciles  these  discrepancies.  The  records 
distinctly  state  that  Balshazzar  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Nabonidas,  and  that  he  was 
admitted  to  a  share  of  the  government."  f 

OHEDORLAOMER. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  a 
graphic  through  brief  account  is  given  of 
the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  certain  Eastern 
princes,  during  the  life  of  Abraham  ;  and,, 
independent  of  all  views  about  inspiration, 
the  narrative  bears  strong  internal  evidence 
of  historical  accuracy.  Names,  places,  and 
lines  of  march  are  given  with  the  clearness 
and  minuteness  of  contemporary  history. 

*  JUwlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  i,  154. 
f  CTuddea  and  Sutiana,  132.  ^ 
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''  It  came  to  pass  in  the  cUt3r8  of  Amraphel 
king  of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  EUasar, 
Ghedorlaomer  king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king 
of  nation3>  that  these  made  war  with  Bera 
king  of  Sodom/'  etc.  It  is  afterwards  stated 
that  Sodom  and  the  neighbouring  cities  had 
been  tribatary  to  Ghedorlaomer  for  twelve 
years.  Now  the  early  Assjrrian  records 
remarkably  illustrate  and  confirm  the  story. 
Shinar,  Ellasar,  and  Elam  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  and  Elam  \& 
represented  as  the  most  powerful  of  those 
early  kingdoms.  It  is  known  also  that  some 
of  the  Chaldeans  were  nomads,  roaming  from 
place  to  place  like  Arab  tribes  ;  and  "  Tidal 
king  qf  nations''  was  probably  a  chief  of 
seyeral  tribes  who  joined  the  other  monarchs 
in  their  invasion.  But  the  most  striking 
point  is  that  the  name  of  Ghedorlaomer  has 
been  actually  found  on  Elamitic  inscriptions, 
under  the  form  Kudmr-Lagamefr.  He  seems 
to  have  been  ruler  of  Ur,  and  to  have  re- 
built that  old  city ;  for  his  descendant, 
Eudar-Mabug,  says,  in  a  short  inscription 
which  has  been  translated  by  Lenormant, 
"  I  am  the  conqueror  of  the  West,  my  father 
enlarged  the  city  of  Ur."*  There  is  another 
imp(»rtant  inscription  found  at  Ur,  which 
shows  that  the  Elamitic  monarchs  ruled  over 
the  whole  country  from  Persia  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  as  as  follows :  ''  To  Ur  his 
king :  Kudur-Mabug  lord  of  Syria,  son  of 
Simti-silhak,  worshipper  of  Ur,  his  protector 
marching  before  him,  Bit-rubruah,  for  his 
preservation  and  the  preservation  of  Ardu- 
sin  his  son,  king  of  Larsa,  they  built." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  part  of 
this  king's  name  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Eudur-Lagamer.  Ur  is  here  a  god,  pro- 
bably the  god  of  light,  which  the  name 
signifies.  This  "  Eudur-Mabug,  from  the 
number  of  his  inscriptions  and  the  extent 
of  his  dominions,  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  monarch,  but  although  the  monu- 
ments of  this  period  are  inscribed  with  his 
*  Manwd  of  AndaU  Mittoty,  I  865. 
C 


name  as  lord  paramount,  he  did  not  reign 
personally  in  Babylonia.  The  crown  of  that 
country  he  bestowed  on  his  son  Ardu-sin, 
whom  he  names  in  his  inscriptions."*  We 
thus  see  that  those  early  biblical  narratives, 
which  some  recent  critics  have  pronounced 
mythical,  are  proved  by  contemporary  in- 
scriptions and  monuments  to  be  strictly 
historical  And  the  illustrations  of  the 
Bible  from  early  records  are  only  just  begin- 
ning to  be  deciphered.  Fuller  explorations, 
and  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
cuneiform  writing,  will  add  immensely  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge. 

ASSYEIAN  CONQUEST  OF  PALBSTINE. 

Goming  down  from  the  primeval  narratives 
in  Genesis  to  that  period  when  the  Jewish 
power  began  to  decline,  we  find  that  the 
details  of  Bible  history  are  confirmed  by  the 
Assyrian  texts.  The  conquests  of  Shal- 
maneser  I.,  Bang  of  Assyria,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible ;  but  from  the  inscription 
on  the  Nimrud  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum, 
it  appears  that  when  Benhadad  and  Hazael 
were  warring  against  Israel,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Assyrians  and  made  tributary. 
Shalmaneser  also  says,  "  I  received  tribute 
from  Jehu,  son  of  Omri."  The  reason  why 
he  is  called  the  son  of  Omri  doubtless  is  that 
Omri  was  the  founder  of  Samaria,  in  which 
Jehu  reigned.  One  of  the  bas-reliefs  on 
the  obelisk  represents  Jehu  prostrating 
himself  before  the  Assyrian  king.t  Nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  later,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  invaded  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
one  or  two  mutilated  inscriptions  attest 
the  minute  accuracy  of  the  narrative  in 
Scripture.  Thus  the  conquerer  writes : 
"The  land  of  Beth-omri  (Samaria),  the 
goods  of  its  people,  and  their  furniture  to 
Assyria  I  sent.  Pekah  their  king  .... 
and  Hoshea  to  the  kingdom  over  them  I 
appointed  ....  then  tribute  of  them  I 

♦  Becords  of  the  P<ut,  iii  19. 
+  Lenormant,  i.  881. 
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received,  and  to  Assyria  I  sent."*  The 
agreement  between  this  and  the  passage  in 
Elings  is  evident :  "  In  the  days  of  Pekah 
came  Tiglath-pileser,  and  took  Ijon  and 
Abel-beth-maachah,"  etc.,  "  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria.  And  Hoshea  made 
a  conspiracy  against  Pekah,  and  slew  him, 
and  reigned  in  his  stead."t 

The  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel,  together  with  the  captivity 
of  the  people,  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xvii ; 
and  turning  to  the  narrative  of  the  same 
event  in  The  Annals  of  Sargon,  inscribed 
upon  the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Ehorsabad, 
we  find  the  following  words  of  the  conqueror : 
"  I  besieged,  took,  and  occupied  the  city  of 
Samaria,  and  I  brought  into  captivity  27,280 
persons.  I  took  them  to  Assyn&,  and  instead 
of  them  I  placed  men  to  live  there  whom 
my  hand  had  conquered.  I  changed  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  placed  over 
it  lieutenants  of  my  own."t 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  inscription 
on  a  clay  prism  found  at  Nineveh,  contain- 
ing the  annals  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib.  It  records,  among 
many  other  conquests,  the  invasion  of 
Palestine,  and  the  enormous  ransom  paid  by 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  to  save  Jerusalem  : 
'*  Beyond  the  former  scale  of  their  yearly 
gifts,  their  tribute  and  gifts  to  my  majesty 

1  augmented  and  imposed  them  upon  them. 
He  himself,  Hezekiah,  the  fearful  splendour 
of  my  majesty  had  overwhelmed  him.  The 
workmen,  soldiers,  and  builders  whom  for 
the  fortification  of  Jerusalem  his  royal  city 
lie  had  collected  within  it,  now  c.arried 
tribute,  and  with  thirty  talents  ofgold,  eight 
hundred  talents  of  silver;  woven  cloth, 
scarlet,  embroidered;  precious  stones  of 
large  size,"  etc.,  etc. ;  "and  to  pay  tribute 
and  do  homage  he  sent  his  envoy."    Let 

*  Smith,  Assyrian  Disoovertes^  p.  285. 

t  2  Kings  XV.  29,  80. 

t  Records  of  the  Pctst,  Til,  28.    Compare  with  this 

2  Kings  xvii.  5  et  teq. 


this  be  compared  with  the  biblical  narrative, 
and  the  correspondence  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular must  strike  the  reader.* 

The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  great 
army  on  the  plain  of  Philistia  is  passed  over 
in  silence.  This  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  As8}nrian  annalists. 
They  described  conquests,  but  entirely  ig- 
nored defeats  and  reverses.  We  read  in  the 
Bible  that  "  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  de- 
parted, and  went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at 
Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was 
worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god, 
that  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons 
smote  him  with  the  sword ;  and  they  escaped 
into  the  land  of  Armenia.  And  Esarhaddon 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead."  t  A  clay 
tablet  found  at  Nineveh  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  an  account  of 
Esarhaddon's  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  and  a  manifest  reference  to  the  tra- 
gedy that  led  to  it.  The  inscription  is  only 
a  fragment,  but  the  first  line  preserved  shows 
that  the  part  lost  must  have  described  the 
murder  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  receipt  of 
the  intelligence  by  Esarhaddon,  who  was 
then  commanding  an  army  on  the  northern 
border  of  the  empire.  We  quote  a  few 
sentences :  "  From  my  heart  I  made  a  vow. 
My  liver  was  inflamed  with  rage.  Imme- 
diately I  wrote  letters,  and  I  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  my  father's  house."  Then 
after  narrating  his  long  and  adventurous 
march  and  victory  over  rebel  subjects,  he 
continues,  giving  to  his  gods  the  praise  for 
his  success :  ''  Ashur,  the  Sun,  Bel,  Nebo, 
Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and  Ishtar  of  Arbela  had 
me,  Esarhaddon,  on  the  throne  of  my  father 
happily  seated,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
land  had  given  to  me,"  etc.  t 

Soon  afterwards,  having  put  down  the 
revolt  of  Evilmerodach,  and  abolished  the 

*  2  Kings  xviii  18  et  seq.    Records  of  the  Past, 
i.,  89. 
t  Isaiah  xxxvii.  37,  88  ;  2  Kings  xix.  87. 
t  Records  qf  the  Pait,  iii.,  108, 106. 
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viceroyalty  of  Babylon,  Esarhaddon  esta- 
blished his  own  residence  in  that  city,  and 
this  accounts  for  Manasseh,  King  of  Judah, 
being  taken  captive  to  Babylon,  and  not  to 
Nineveh.  We  read  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 : 
"  The  Lord  brought  upon  them  "  (Manasseh 
and  his  people)  "  the  captains  of  the  host  of 
the  King  of  Assjrria,  which  took  Manasseh 
with  rings,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and 
carried  him  to  Babylon."  This  fact  also  is 
recorded  on  the  Assyrian  tablet,  where  a  list 
is  given  of  the  conquered  monarchs  who  were 
led  captives  to  Babylon  :  "  I  assembled 
twenty-two  kings  of  the  land  of  Syria,  and 
of  the  sea-coast  and  the  islands,  all  of  them, 
and  I  passed  them  in  review — ^Baal  king  of 
Tyre  ;  Manasseh  king  ofJudah;  Kadumukh 
king  of  Edom ;  Mitzuri  king  of  Moab,"  etc.* 
We  have  only  just  touched,  in  this  review, 
on  some  of  the  leading  points  in  which  recent 
exploration  has  illustrated  and  confirmed 
Bible  history.  The  field  is  a  very  wide  one, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  theological  and 
scientific  thought,  a  most  important  one. 
The  long-lost  records  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria  promise,  when  fully  examined,  to 
throw  a  flood  of  light  not  only  upon  Divine 
revelation,  but  upon  the  history,  the  religion, 
and  the  social  state  of  great  primeval  nations 
whose  names  and  some  of  whose  acts  are 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Very  much  has 
yet  to  be  done  by  the  traveller  and  the  ex- 
cavator before  the  sources  of  information 
contained  on  sculptured  slabs  and  inscribed 
tablets  have  been  reached ;  and  when  that 
is  done,  a  still  more  difficult  task  will  re- 
•  Reeord$  of  the  Pasty  iii,  120, 107. 


main  in  the  classification  of  the  materials  and 
the  deciphering  of  the  records.  But  we  look 
forward  hopefully ;  men  of  ability  and  en- 
thusiasm are  engaged  in  the  work,  and  a 
society  has  been  instituted  in  London,  one 
of  whose  main  objects  is  to  promote  the 
study  of  biblical  archaeology.  So  long  as  we 
have  such  veteran  orientalists  as  Rawlinson, 
Layard,  and  Birch,  and  so  long  as  the  subject 
enlists  the  scholarship  of  Oppertand  Menant 
in  France,  of  Delitzsch  in  (Jermany,  of  Talbot, 
Sayce,  Rodwell,  and  Boscawen  in  England, 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  the  most 
complete  success. 

Recent  explorations  in  Egjrpt,  conducted 
mainly  by  Brugsch,  Mariette,  and  Chabas, 
and  those  in  Palestine,  undertaken  by  English 
and  American  scholars,  are  no  less  interesting 
and  important  than  the  Assyrian  researches. 
They  illustrate  every  book  in  the  Bible.  But 
upon  this  inviting  field  we  cannot  for  the 
present  enter.  We  have  said  enough,  how- 
ever, to  show  that  the  Bible  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  most  exhaustive  research. 
Evidences  of  its  historic  accuracy  are  im- 
pressed on  the  ruins  of  Palestine,  they  are 
written  on  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt, 
and  they  are  buried  deep  on  sculptured 
stones  and  clay  tablets,  beneath  the  scathed 
mounds  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The 
touch  of  infidelity  cannot  obliterate  them. 
Smitten  to  the  dust  by  the  judgment  of 
heaven — dreary,  desolate,  forsaken,  those 
primeval  monuments  will  remain  for  ages  to 
come  irresistible  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
the  Bible. 
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THE     HOMERIC     POEMS. 


1.  The  Iliad  of  ffomer,  toith  EnglUh  Notet.  By 
F.  A.  Paley,  M.A.  {Bibliotbeca  Olasdca).  Two 
Yolimies.     London  :  WhitUker  &  Co.    1866-1871. 

2.  The  0dy8$ey  of  Homer.  Edited,  with  Marginal 
References,  various  Readings,  Notes  and  Appendices, 
by  Henry  Hayman,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (To  the 
end  of  Book  XII.)  London:  DayidNutt.  1866-1878. 

8.  The  Odyney  of  Homer,  Translated  into  English 
▼erse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  Philip  Stanhope 
Worsley,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Two  Volumes. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons.    1877. 

4.  The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English 
Terse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  Philip  Stanhope 
Worsley,  M.A-  Books  I.-XIL  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    1865. 

5.  The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Translated  into  English 
▼erse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  John  Conington, 
M.A.  Books  XIIL— XXTV.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    1868. 

6.  Homeric  Synchronism.  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Time  and  Place  of  Homer.  By  the  Bight  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.     1876. 

|LL  students  of  Homer  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  parties,  or  rather 
camps.  Their  controversies  are 
so  vigorous  and  passionate  that  they  amount 
often  almost  to  battles.  On  the  one  side 
are  those  who  deny  that  a  real  Homer  ever 
lived;  who  regard  Homer  as  the  merely 
mythical  representative  of  innumerable 
bards,  some  of  whose  separate  songs  or 
ballads  were  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  were,  at  last,  possibly — 
for  scepticism  has  gone  so  far — ^not  much 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Plato,  combined,  not 
without  interpolations  and  omissions,  into 
that  Iliad  and  Odyssey  with  which  the  whole 
civilised  world  is  so  familiar.  On  the  other 
hand  are  those  who  attribute  both  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  to  one  and  the  same  author, 


and  who  believe  that  they  were  composed 
some  nine  hundred  years  or  more  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  sceptics  belong,  naturally  enough,  to 
Germany ;  for  indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
almost  every  department  of  learning,  German 
scholars  cannot "  see  the  wood  for  the  trees." 
It  seems  impossible  to  set  a  German  scholar 
a  task  too  hard  for  his  patience ;  and  the 
enormous  mass  of  information  accumulated 
in  the  notes  of  any  really  good  German  edi- 
tion of  a  classic  author,  seems  little  short  of 
miraculous.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  this  gigantic,  and  at  the  same  time  mi- 
croscopic, industry  is  almost  thrown  away, 
because  it  is  so  very  often  entirely  devoid  of 
method.  It  consists  of  innumerable  parts, 
which  too  seldom  manage  to  make  up  a 
whole.  It  seems  to  have  no  sense  of  due 
proportion,  and  lavishes  as  much  labour  upon 
an  accent  or  a  letter  as  upon  a  poem  or  a 
philosophy.  It  is  surely  obvious  that  in  all 
great  literary  works,  even  in  our  own  lan- 
guage and  by  our  own  contemporaries,  there 
are  very  serious  inequalities  of  execution. 
Compare,  for  instance,  "  Paradise  Regained  " 
with  "Paradise  Lost;"  and,  putting  aside 
inequality,  note  the  mere  differences  between 
one  poem  and  another  of  any  well-known 
author.  Compare,  for  instance,  Tennyson's 
"  Lotos  Eaters  "  with  "  In  Memoriam." 
Now  a  German  scholar  would  make  a  list 
of  all  the  principal  words  which  occurred 
in  any  particular  poem ;  he  would  notice 
how  frequently  any  one  or  more  of  them 
occurred;  he  would  give  you,  in  fact,  a 
concordance  of  the  poem,  with  an  index  of 
phrases  and  characteristic  grammatical  con- 
structions ;  and  everybody  can  see  how 
useful  this  kind  of  work  is.    When  he  came 
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to  examine  another  poem  professing  to  be 
by  the  same  author,  he  would  go  through  a 
similar  process  ;  but  he  would  probably 
observe  that,  in  the  second  poem,  some 
word,  or  phrase,  or  construction,  occurred 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  first.  This 
circumstance  would  cause  him  acute  anguish, 
and  he  would  immediately  suspect  an  inter- 
polation. In  the  case  of  a  contemporary 
author  this  relief  would,  of  course,  be  denied 
him  ;  but  in  the  case  of  such  literary  trea- 
sures as  the  Homeric  Poems,  or  the  New 
Testament,  his  minute  scepticism  would  have 
free  course.  He  would  deal  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  as  he  would  deal  with  its 
mere  words  and  form.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  in  one  book  of  the  Iliad  Zeus  made  a 
promise  which  he  forgot  to  perform,  espe- 
cially if  his  imperious  wife  Hera  tricked 
him  into  some  kind  of  compromise  which, 
later  on,  he  wriggled  out  of— just  as  if 
common  mortals  do  not  frequently  wriggle 
out  of  agreements  similarly  obtained — a 
German  critic  would  immediately  suspect 
"  another  hand  ; "  he  would  say,  "  Here  are 
two  Homers,  clumsily  pieced  together ! " 
By  criticism  of  this  kind  the  Iliad  alone 
has  been  broken  up  into  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  separate  ballads,  composed  by  un- 
known authors,  and  united  into  one  whole 
by  an  unknown  editor ;  moreover,  both  com- 
posed and  edited  at  an  unknown  period. 
Of  course,  this  German  criticism  has  its 
disciples  among  English  scholars;  and  one 
of  the  latest  English  editors  of  the  Iliad, 
Mr.  P.  A.  Paley,  has  contrived,  in  his  intro- 
duction and  prefiEu^,  to  reduce  the  German 
scepticism  to  sheer  absurdity. 

Possibly  our  English  scholars,  when  editing 
great  works,  may  be  a  little  too  sparing  of 
minute  criticism.  Indeed,  Mr.  Paley's  own 
notes  seem  to  us  exceedingly  meagre.  But, 
as  a  rule,  English  scholars  have  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  general  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole.  They  estimate  an  author 
\tf  standards  of  common  life,  fiar  more  than 


by  the  minute  rules  of  scholastic  pedantry. 
When  they  begin  to  deal  with  any  book, 
they  take  for  granted  that  it  actually  exists ; 
and  they  try  to  account  for  inequalities, 
omissions,  needless  repetitions,  inconsistencies, 
and  the  like,  by  the  ordinary  infirmities  of 
human  nature.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
them  that  they  are,  first  of  all,  to  construct 
a  perfect  poem  of  their  own  on  the  same 
subject,  and  to  reject  from  the  poem  that 
they  may  be  editing  whatever  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  their  own  ideal  Accordingly, 
in  dealing  with  the  Homeric  poems,  they 
find,  to  begin  with,  the  Odyssey  :  an  indis- 
putable whole,  which  even  the  hardiest 
scepticism  can  scarcely  break  up  into  plau- 
sibly independent  ballads.  Believing  them- 
selves, therefore,  to  be  in  possession  of  one 
long  poem,  composed  probably  some  eight 
hundred  years  at  least  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  existence  of  a  second  long  poem,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  have  it  in 
their  hands,  is  no  longer  theoretically  impos- 
sible. They  can  perceive  inequalities  and 
inconsistencies  here  and  there;  but  only 
such  as  are  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  poems,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  produced. 
But  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  even  to 
enter  upon  any  real  examination  of  this 
dispute.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
saying  that  we  do  not  belong  to  the  camp  of 
the  sceptics.  We  should  scarcely  go  so  far  in 
this  direction  as  Mr.  Grote  ;  *  and  Mr. 
Grote,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Paley,  is 
eminently  conservativa  We  should  far 
rather  take  our  place  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  (among  recent  editors  of  the 
Homeric  poems)  Mr.  Henry  Hayman,  late 
head-master  of  Rugby,  whose  edition  of  the 
Odyssey,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  advanced,  is 
enriched  by  introductions  in  which  he 
entirely  demolishes  one  after  another  of 
Mr.  Paley's  arguments.  After  all  that  has 
been  written — and  the  opinion  of  the  best 
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critics  seems  reverting  to  this  conclusion 
— there  is  in  our  judgment  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  both  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  substantially  as  we  have  them  now, 
were  written  by  one  and  the  same  poet,  and 
were  originally  composed  about  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

But  it  is  not  very  easy  vividly  to  realise 
what  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era  means.  It  might  be  perhaps  enough  to 
say  that  at  that  remote  period  even  the 
United  States  of  America  had  no  existence ; 
a  fact  which  alone  would  be  almost  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  whole  universe  to  a  blank. 
But  we  must  go  far  beyond  even  these 
republican  institutions,  which  were  at  once 
the  glory  and  the  ruin  of  historical  Greece. 
In  the  heroic  age,  when  any  mischievous 
demagogue,  like  Thersites,  thought  proper  to 
express  his  entirely  worthless  opinion  about 
Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  Odysseus  at  once 
reduced  him  to  silence,  and  to'an  approximate 
estimate  of  his  own  merits,  by  heavy  blows 
from  his  sceptre.  But  when  the  Homeric 
poems  were  written,  they  were — ^not  written 
at  all.  They  were  spoken ;  learned  by  heart ; 
handed  down  by  rhapsodes,  or  public  re- 
citers, for  three  or  four  hundred  years  before, 
for  any  ordinary  purpose,  the  art  of  writing 
was  known.  The  Greeks  are  a  people  by 
themselves.  Their  intellectual  power  has 
never  been  excelled,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  almost  perfect  from  the  very  beginning : 
bom,  like  the  Athene  of  their  own  legends, 
full-armed  from,  the  head  of  Zeus.  The 
Homeric  poems  are,  in  their  way,  as  perfect 
as  the  dialogues  of  Plato ;  and  in  studying 
and  criticising  them,  the  marvel  is  that  it 
is  possible  to  apply  to  them  the  same  canons 
and  standards  which  we  apply  to  Sophocles, 
or  to  Virgil,  or  to  Dante,  or  to  Milton.  In 
the  literature  of  other  peoples,  who  expects 
perfection  in  early  ballads?  Who  would 
look  for  a  consistent  plot  and  absolute 
accuracy  of  details  in  poems  produced  three 
or  four  hundred  years  before  the  art  of 


writing?  People  in  that  stage  of  civilisation, 
except  among  the  Greeks,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  painted  savages,  with  no  records  of  the 
past  and  no  aspirations  for  the  future ;  with 
no  well-built  cities,  no  settled  forms  of 
government,  no  ships  or  commerce,  no  com- 
mon interests  or  combinations  of  any  kind 
for  any  unselfish  or  heroic  end.  Instead  of 
expecting  to  find  in  the  Homeric  poems  a 
perfection  of  mere  detail — in  respect  of 
which  they  sometimes,  though  very  seldom, 
disappoint  us — the  attitude  of  rational  criti- 
cism is  rather  one  of  unutterable  amazement 
at  a  miracle  of  intellectual  brilliance.  Up 
to  this  very  hour,  what  have  some  of  the 
mightiest  nations  in  the  world  produced 
that  could  for  a  moment  be  compared  with 
the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey?  What  remains 
have  we  of  any  literature  of  Babylon,  for 
instance,  or  of  Egypt?  A  hieroglyphic 
alphabet  is  itself  a  sure  token  of  barbarism. 
Even  the  vaunted  treasures  of  Sanscrit  wis- 
dom are  remarkable  cliiefly  because  em- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  what  is  commonplace, 
unintelligible,  or  even  ridiculous.  Nay,  what 
poems  are  there  in  Roman,  or  Italian,  or 
English,  or  German  literature,  down  to  the 
present  day,  which  can  pretend  even  to 
equal  these  marvellous  productions,  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  early  Greek 
intellect  over  very  nearly  three  thousand 
years  ?  We  can  count  almost  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  the  rivals  of  Homer  through 
all  the  ages.  Take  away  Virgil,  and  Dante, 
and  Goethe,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
and  what  rival  is  left  who  would  even  dare 
to  present  himself  as  a  competitor  with  this 
marvellous  poet  ?  Those  students,  therefore, 
who  wish  really  to  appreciate  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  Homeric  poems  will  do 
well,  until  they  have  made  themselves 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey,  to  put  out  of  their  minds  even 
the  memory  of  that  disintegrating  and 
desecrating  scepticism  which  threatened  to 
rob  us  of  the  great  seer  and  prophet  and 
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inspired  bard,  who  reveals  to  us  in  matchless 
▼erse  the  secrets  of  the  remote  foretime  of 
pre-historic  Grecian  life. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  gods  and  goddesses 
were  the  firequent  visitors  of  men,  were  guests 
in  their  houses,  fought  in  th^ir  battles, 
mingled  with  them  in  love.  All  nature  was 
alive,  and  was  at  once  divine  and  human. 
You  might  see  a  god's  face  smiling  among 
the  ripples  of  every  stream  ;  you  might 
hear  some  heavenly  voice  whispering  among 
the  leaves  of  every  tree.  To  us,  all  this  is 
poetic  fancy,  the  personification  of  nature 
and  the  powers  of  nature :  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  believe  that  to  the  Homeric  Greek  it 
was  plain  fact.  Laughter-loving  Aphrodite 
and  Anchises  were  equally  real,  Peleus  and 
silver-footed  Thetis.  The  sun  was  the  living 
Helios,  yoking  real  steeds  to  his  fiery  car  in 
the  early  morning;  driving  them  all  day 
long  through  mid-heaven ;  gazing  with  de- 
light, as  he  passed  by,  on  his  sacred  herds 
of  cattle ;  spying  out  all  the  secrets  of  gods 
and  men.  Likely  enough,  there  may  have 
been  for  this  Homeric  mythology  some  63rm- 
bolical  original — some  adoration  of  the  most 
oon^icuous  natural  objects  and  the  most 
mysterious  forces  of  the  world — in  the 
religion  of  that  primeval  race  which,  long 
before  the  time  of  our  earliest  historical 
records,  had  separated  into  families,  taking 
possession  of  widely  distant  regions  of  the 
earth,  and  each  developing  according  to  its 
own  separate  genius  and  surrounding  circum- 
stancea  The  students,  especially,  of  San- 
scrit mythology  imagine  that  they  discover 
in  the  Homeric  poems  a  mythical  representa- 
tion of  dawn,  and  day,  and  night,  and 
the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  mys- 
teries of  life  and  death.  In  like  manner 
the  Alexandrine  expounders  of  Homer  be- 
lieved that  they  found  in  his  poems  a  system 
of  morals,  a  mystical  representation  of  the 
highest  good,  and  of  those  delusive  tempta- 
tions by  which  the  elect  soul  is  beguiled  to 
despoil  itself  of  its  true  glory.     In  this 


manner,  for  instance,  Hypatia,  in  Mr.  Kings- 
ley's  story,  expounds  the  parting  of  Hector 
and  Andromache  in  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Iliad  :  and  these  few  sentences  from  Kings- 
ley's  "Hypatia"  may  well  illustrate  this 
spiritualising  process,  partly  because  every- 
body is  familiar  with  the  book,  but  ckiefly 
because  his  picture  of  this  side  of  Alexan- 
drine life  and  thought  is  as  accurate  as  it  is 
artistic : 

"Such,"  says  Hypatia,  "is  the  myth. 
Do  you  fancy  that  in  it  Homer  meant  to 
hand  down  to  the  admiration  of  the  ages 
such  earthly  commonplaces  as  a  mother's 
brute  afiTection  and  the  terrors  of  an  infant  ? 
Surely  the  deeper  insight  of  the  philosopher 
may  be  allowed,  without  the  reproach  of 
fancifulness,  to  see  in  it  the  adumbration  of 
some  deeper  mystery.  The  elect  soul,  for 
instance — is  not  its  name  Astyanax,  king  of 
the  city ;  by  the  fact  of  its  ethereal  paren- 
tage the  leader  and  lord  of  all  around  it, 
though  it  knows  it  not  ?  A  child  as  yet,  it 
lies  upon  the  fragrant  bosom  of  its  mother 
Nature,  the  nurse  and  yet  the  enemy  of 
man — Andromache,  as  the  poet  well  names 
her,  because  she  fights  with  that  being, 
when  grown  to  man's  estate,  whom  when  a 
child  she  nourished.  Fair  is  she,  yet  un- 
wise ;  pampering  us,  after  the  fashion  of 
mothers,  with  weak  indulgences  ;  fearing  to 
send  us  forth  into  the  great  realities  of  spe- 
culation, there  to  forget  her  in  the  pursuit 
of  glory,  she  would  have  us  while  away  our 
prime  within  the  harem,  and  play  for  ever 
round  her  knees.  And  has  not  the  elect 
soul  a  father,  too,  whom  it  knows  not? 
Hector,  he  who  is  without — uncoufined,  un- 
conditioned by  Nature,  yet  its  husband  ? — 
the  all-pervading  plastic  Soul,  informing, 
organising,  whom  men  call  Zeus  the  law- 
giver, -Slther  the  fire,  Osiris  the  life-giver ; 
whom  here  the  poet  has  set  forth  as  the 
defender  of  the  mystic  city,  the  defender  of 
harmony,  and  order,  and  beauty  throughout 
the  universe  ?    Apart  sits  his  great  father — 
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Priam,  the  first  of  existences,  father  of  many 
sons,  the  absolute  reason ;  unseen,  tremen- 
dous, immovable,  in  distant  glory ;  yet 
himself  amenable  to  that  abjrsmal  unity 
which  Homer  calls  Fate,  the  source  of  all 
which  is,  yet  in  itself  nothing,  without  pre- 
dicate, unnameable." 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  modes  of 
interpreting  Homer  is  the  most  unreal  and 
extravagant.  It  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  ' 
certain  that  that  ancient  bard  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  "  absolute  reason  "  and  "  abysmal 
unities."  These  subtle  abstractions  include 
a  history  of  speculation  in  which  such  minds 
as  those  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  the  chief 
actors.  These  ethical  and  philosophical 
caricatures  of  the  Homeric  poems  are 
really  not  less  absurd  than  would  be  a 
picture  of  Achilleus  killing  Hector  with  a 
six-chambered  revolver ;  and  it  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  unreal  still  to  imagine  Homer 
expounding  a  religion  of  Nature,  or  rather 
translating  a  treatise  on  astronomy  and  heat 
into  an  epic  of  the  Trojan  War.  It  is  clear 
that  Homer  related  the  exploits  of  the  gods 
with  the  very  same  credulity  and  good  faith 
with  which  he  sang  of  the  wrath  of  Achilleus 
or  the  patience  and  fidelity  of  Penelope. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  the  decline  of  clas- 
sical education,  it  is  no  longer  safe  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  general  readers  know  even 
the  outline  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
best  known  of  them,  the  Iliad,  begins  after 
nine  years  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  plunges 
into  the  very  middle  of  the  story  as  if  already 
we  knew  all  about  it;  and,  indeed,  for  the 
full  appreciation  of  the  Iliad,  it  is  very  much 
better  for  us  to  follow  by  the  path  into  which 
the  genius  of  the  poet  leads  us.  He  tells, 
not  the  whole  story  of  the  war,  with  which 
those  who  listen  to  his  verses  are  already 
familiar,  but  only  that  small  part  of  it  which 
was  determined  by  the  wrath  of  Achilleus. 
We  should  not  fail,  however,  to  remember 
that  the  war  itself  had  begun  with  the 
carrying  off  of  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus, 


from  Sparta,  by  Alexander  or  Paris,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  This 
outrage  roused  all  Greece  to  arms.  Mene- 
laus secured  the  assbtance  of  his  brother 
Agamemnon,  King  of  Argos  and  MycensB. 
Hiese  brothers  were  the  sons  of  Atreus,  of 
the  great  house  of  Pelops ;  and  they  gathered 
together  a  large  company  of  kings  and  chiefs, 
with  their  people,  to  avenge  the  wrong  that 
Menelaus  had  sustained.  For  not  only  had 
Paris  taken  away  Menelaus's  wife  by  force, 
but  also  filled  his  ships  with  the  treasures  of 
that  house  where,  with  too  reckless  a  con- 
fidence, he  had  been  entertained  as  a  guest 
The  Trojans,  also,  when  they  came  to  under- 
stand their  danger,  had  summoned  to  their 
aid  allies  from  neighbouring  tribes,  chief 
among  whom  were  Sarpedon,  son  of  Zeus 
himself,  who  led  the  Lykian  troops,  and 
iBneas,  commander  of  the  Dardamians, 
whose  mother  was  Aphrodite. 

The  war,  when  the  Iliad  opens,  had  already 
continued  for  nine  years,  not  including  the 
long  years  of  preparation :  and  in  one  of  the 
forays  of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  had  taken 
captive  the  maiden  daughter  of  Ghrjrses,  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  The  father  himself  came 
as  a  suppliant  to  the  Grecian  camp,  bearing 
in  his  hands  Apollo's  wreath,  and  offering  an 
almost  boundless  ransom.  Agamemnon 
drove  him  away  with  insults,  threatening 
that  it  should  be  his  death  if  he  should  be 
found  loitering  around  the  ships;  for  the 
gallejTS  of  the  Greeks,  when  they  reached 
the  Trojan  coast,  had  been  drawn  up  on  the 
shore,  and  the  tents,  or,  as  Mr.  Worsley 
translates  it,  the  huts  of  the  warriors  and 
their  followers  were  pitched  around  them. 
Lord  Derby's  translation,  however,  is  here 
more  vigorous  than  Mr.  Worsle/s : 

He  said  :  the  old  man  trembled,  and  obeyed ; 
Beeide  the  many-dashing  ocean's  shore 
Silent  he  pass'd  ;  and  all  apart,  he  pra/d 
To  great  Apollo,  fair  Latona's  son  : 

"  Hear  me,  God  of  the  silver  bow  I  whose  care 
Chrysa  snrronnds,  and  Cilia's  lovely  vale ; 
Whose  8ov*reign  sway  o'er  Tenedos  extends  l 
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0  SznintheoB,  hettr !    If  e'er  my  offered  gifts 
Found  favour  in  thy  mght ;  if  e'er  to  thee 

1  born'd  the  fat  of  bulls  and  choicest  goats. 
Grant  me  ^lis  boon — ^upon  the  Grecian  host 
Let  thine  unerring  darts  avenge  my  tears." 

Thus  as  he  pray'd,  Ms  prayer  Apollo  heard. 
Along  Olympus'  heights  he  pass'd,  his  heart 
Burning  with  wrath ;  behind  his  shoulders  hung 
His  bow,  and  ample  quiver  ;  at  his  back 
Battled  the  ftkteful  arrows  as  he  moved  ; 
like  the  night-doud  he  pass'd ;  and  from  afar 
He  bent  against  the  ships,  and  sped  the  bolt ; 
And  fierce  and  deadly  twang'd  the  silver  bow. 
YmX  on  the  mules  and  dogs,  on  man  the  last. 
Was  ixnir'd  the  arrowy  storm ;  and  through  the  camp. 
Constant  and  numerous,  blazed  the  fnn'ral  fires. 

For  nine  days  the  arrows  of  Apollo  were 
dealing  death  throughout  the  Grecian  host ; 
till  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  were  left  to  them 
but  to  betake  them  to  their  ships,  and  leave 
glory  and  Helen  behind  them  for  ever.  But 
the  goddess  Hera  inspired  AchiUeus  to  call 
the  Greeks  to  council,  that  they  might  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  for  what  neglect  or  crime 
the  wrath  of  Apollo  had  waxed  so  hot 
against  them.  Their  great  prophet  Ealchas, 
after  exacting  from  Achilleus  a  promise  of 
protection,  explained  to  the  assembled  host 
the  cause  of  Apollo's  anger.  Agamemnon 
was  bitterly  enraged ;  he  consented,  that  he 
might  save  the  army  from  destruction,  to 
restore  Chryseis  to  her  father,  but  threatened 
that  he  would  take  away,  in  compensation, 
even  from  Achilleus  himself,  his  prize,  the 
fair  Briseis.  Achilleus  chafed  with  rage  on 
hearing  this  threat,  and  was  only  restrained 
by  Athene  from  falling  upon  Agamemnon 
with  his  sword.  Not  even  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  goddess  could  restrain  his  tongue. 
The  following  lines  are  from  the  spirited 
tianslation  of  Pope.  And  here  we  may  re- 
mark, parenthetically,  that  the  translators 
of  Homer  adopt  no  uniform  plan  of  rendering 
the  Greek  names  into  English:  Zeus  and 
Jove  or  Jupiter ;  Here  or  Hera  and  Juno ; 
Athene  and  Minerva;  Poseidon  and  Nep- 
tune ;  Ares  and  Miurs  ;  Hephaestus  and 
Tulcan ;  Aphrodite  and  Venus — ^are  diflferent 
I  for  the  same  persons. 


To  her  Pelides :  '^  With  regardful  ear, 
'Tis  just,  O  goddess !  I  thy  dictates  hear. 
Hard  as  it  is,  my  vengeance  I  suppress  : 
Those  who  revere  the  gods,  the  gods  will  bless." 
He  said,  observant  of  the  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
Then  in  the  sheath  retum'd  the  shining  blade. 
The  goddess  swift  to  high  Olympus  flies. 
And  joins  the  sacred  senate  of  the  sides. 

Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  breast  forsook, 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atrides  broke  : 
''  O  Monster  !  mix'd  of  insolence  and  fear. 
Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer  ! 
When  wert  thou  known  in  ambush'd  fights  to  dare, 
Or  nobly  face  the  horrid  front  of  war  I 
Tis  ours,  the  chance  of  fighting  fields  to  tiy, 
Thine  to  look  on,  and  bid  the  valiant  die. 
So  much  'tis  safer  through  the  camp  to  go, 
And  rob  a  subject,  than  despoU  a  foe. 
Scourge  of  thy  people,  violent  and  base  ! 
Sent  in  Jove's  anger  on  a  slavish  race, 
Who,  lost  to  sense  of  generous  freedom  past, 
Are  tam'd  to  wrongs,  or  this  had  been  thy  last. 
Now,  by  this  sacred  sceptre  hear  me  swear. 
Which  never  more  shall  leaves  or  blossoms  bear ; 
Which,  severed  from  the  trunk  (as  I  from  thee) 
On  the  bare  mountains  left  its  parent  tree ; 
This  sceptre,  form'd  by  tempered  steel  to  prove. 
An  ensign  of  the  delegates  of  Jove, 
From  whom  the  poVr  of  laws  and  justice  springs ; 
(Tremendous  oath  !  inviolate  to  kings :) 
By  this  I  swear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again 
ShaU  call  AchiUes,  she  shaU  call  in  vain. 
When,  flush'd  with  slaughter.  Hector  comes  to  spread 
The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead, 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  th*  affront  thy  madness  gave, 
Forced  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save ; 
Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 
This  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe." 

He  spoke  ;  and  furious  hurl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starred  with  golden  studs  around ; 
Then  sternly  sUent  sat.    With  like  disdain. 
The  raging  king  returned  his  frowns  again. 

This,  then,  was  the  wrath  of  Achilleus. 
Agamemnon  sent  his  heralds  and  took  away 
Briseis,  as  h^  had  threatened;  and  then 
Achilleus,  wandering  and  weeping  by  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  implores  his  mother,  the 
silver-footed  Thetis,  to  use  her  influence 
with  Zeus  that  he  may  be  avenged  on  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Greeks.  Thetis  answers 
his  prayer,  and  Zeus  gives  her,  not  only  his 
promise,  but  his  nod,  that  it  shall  be  as  she 
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And  here  we  have  an  insight  into 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Homeric  heaven ; 
which,  besides  being  in  itself  entertaining, 
may,  perhaps,  help  us  to  realise  the  childlike 
simplicity  of  belief  to  which  the  Homeric 
poems  addressed  themselves.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Thetis  to  have  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  Zeus,  for  he  and  all  the  gods  had 
left  Olympus  for  twelve  days'  feastmg  with 
the  blameless  Ethiopians : 

On  the  twelfth  simrise  the  gods'  trai|i  entire 

Back  to  Olympns,  led  by  Zeua^  repair, 
And  Thetis,  mindful  of  her  son's  desire, 

Sprang  from  the  wave,  and  mounting  the  great  air, 

Flew  to  the  ridged  Olympus,  and  found  there 
Far-voiced  Kronion  on  the  topmost  crest 

Sitting  apart  from  aU  ;  and  she  came  near. 
And  with  her  right  hand  took  his  beard,  and  pressed 
Low  with  her  left  his  knees,  and  the  great  sire 
addressed: 

"  Zeus,  Father,  hear  me  and  my  wish  fulfil, 

If  ever,  if  at  all,  good  help  I  gave 
By  word  or  work,  when  others  meant  thee  ill : 

Honour  my  child,  and  from  reproach  him  save, 

Singled  from  aU  men  for  an  earlier  grave. 
Yet  now  by  Agamemnon  in  despite 

Beft  of  the  guerdon  of  his  courage  brave. 
Avenge  him  thou  :  make  Troy  prevail  in  fight, 
Till  the  Achaians  rue  it,  and  my  son  requite." 

Thus  she  entreated  ;  but  the  cloud-wrapt  sire 
Paused  answerless  long  time  ;  and  Thetis  still 

Grew  where  she  dung,  still  pressing  her  desire. 
"  Grant  me  thy  nod,  or  eten  deny  my  will, 
Why  not !  and  school  me  to  this  utmost  iU — 

How  that  no  god  is  so  contemned  as  I." 
But  he  :  '*  Sad  work  this  on  Olympus  hiU, 

If  for  thy  sake  queen  Hera  I  defy. 

And  she  arise  and  taunt  me,  when  the  gods  are  by. 

"  For  on  her  tongue  this  scandal  night  and  day 

Bums,  that  I  help  the  Trojans  in  the  fight. 
Yet  now,  ere  she  take  knowledge,  go  thy  way. 

And  I  thy  matter  wiU  perform  aright. 

Yea,  to  confirm  the  promise  in  thy  sight 
I  nod  my  head  :  for  mightier  sign  than  this 

None  goeth  from  me  in  the  heavenly  height. 
What  with  a  nod  I  sanction,  that,  I  wis. 
Irrevocable  stands,  fails  not  nor  ends  amiss." 

Then  did  Kronion  his  dark  brows  incline ; 

Streamed  from  the  king  s  head  the  ambrosial  hair ; 
Shook  to  its  centre  the  great  realm  divine. 


Thus  having  planned,  on  diverse  ways  they  fore, 
She  to  the  main  deep  from  the  crystal  air 
Of  dear  Olympus,  Zeus  to  his  own  halL 

And  with  one  mind  the  gods  before  him  there 
Bose  up,  nor  durst  await  their  Father's  call. 
But,  ere  he  came,  rose  up,  and  in  his  front  stood  alL 

There  he  sat  down,  nor  Hera's  eye  beguiled. 
Who  knew  that  with  him  had  conspiring  been 

Silver-foot  Thetis,  the  old  sea-god's  childi 
She  then  Kronion  plied  with  angry  spleen  : 
"Who  of  the  gods  hath  now  conspiring  been 

With  thee,  fake  schemer  %    *Tis  thy  joy  for  ever 
To  hatch  dark  sentences  alone,  unseen. 

And  from  thy  counsels  thine  own  wife  to  sever ; 

Thou  of  thineownfree  wiU  dost  showthem  tomenever.** 

And  answer  made  the  sire  of  gods  and  men : 

^  Hera  forbear ;  hope  not  within  thy  heart 
Thus  the  whole  current  of  my  thoughts  to  ken. 

This  were  not  easy,  though  my  wife  thou  art. 

All  that  is  fit  will  I  myself  impart, 
Nor  god  nor  man  shall  know  it  before  thee. 

But  when  I  list,  from  all  the  gods  apart, 
Counsels  to  ponder,  and  my  wiU  decree. 
Ask  not  about  such  matters,  nor  too  curious  be." 

And  large-eyed  Hera  spake  with  darkling  brow  : 
<*  This  passes  all,  grim  tyrant— words  like  these  ! 

When  have  I  asked  thee  or  enquired  till  now. 
Or  when  not  left  thee  to  consider  at  ease  t 
Now  much  I  fear  me,  thou  art  fain  to  please 

Silver-foot  Thetis,  the  old  sea-god's  child. 
Who  came  up  early,  clasped  thee  by  the  knees. 

And,  I  not  doubt  it,  thy  consent  beguiled 

To  cut  off  many  Achaians,  and  exalt  her  child." 

Fierce  did  the  doud  compeUer  Zeus  reply  : 
"  Shrew,  thou  art  verily  apt  enough  to  guess ; 

Yet  not,  through  hovering  on  my  privacy, 
Shalt  thou  succeed  more,  or  be  hated  less. 
But  feel  the  rather  a  yet  worse  distress. 

H  so  it  is,  it  so  seemed  good  to  me, 
But  sit  thou  silent,  and  thy  fire  suppress, 

Lest  all  the  gods  that  in  Olympus  be 

Save  not  when  I  come  near  to  lay  rough  hands  on  thee." 

Meanwhile  AchiUeus  remained  in  his  own 
tent  with  Patroklos,  surrounded  by  his  myr- 
midons ;  and  the  Greeks  had  to  carry  on 
their  war  with  the  Trojans  as  best  they 
might  without  his  aid. 

The  early  books  of  the  Iliad  record  their 
exploits,  with  their  various  but  ever-dimi- 
nishing successes.  It  has  been  objected 
that  these  early  books  have  really  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  wiath  of  Achilleus,  and  were 
probubly  a  separate  and  independent  ballad 
or  series  of  ballads  attached  by  some  rhap- 
sode, or  editor,  to  an  original  Achilleis. 
But  not  to  mention  that  this  is  a  sheer  con- 
jecture at  the  best,  of  which  w«  have  not  an 
atom  of  external  corroboration,  it  seems  to 
US  in  itself  gratuitous  and  improbable.  Even 
if  these  earlier  portions  of  the  Iliad  spoiled 
to  some  extent  the  epic  unity  of  the  poem, 
our  wonder  should  be  that  so  early  an  age 
as  Homer's  could  have  produced  even  the 
b^nnings  of  epic  poetry  at  all.  But  they 
are  really  very  closely  connected  with  the 
original  purpose,  announced  in  the  very  first 
line,  to  sing  of  the  wrath  of  AchiUeus. 
Zeus  had  promised  to  glorify  the  son  of 
Thetis  by  humbling  the  Greeks  before  the 
Trojans.  In  performing  this  promise,  the 
great  Lord  of  Olympus  was  fettered  by  all 
sorts  of  difficulties  and  complications.  In 
spite  of  his  supremacy,  he  could  not  venture 
entirely  to  disregard  the  opinion  or  the 
separate  interests  of  the  gods  and  goddesses. 
His  own  purpose  wavered.  Moreover,  the 
desire  of  Achilleus  was  not  simply  that  the 
Oreeks  should  be  smitten  down  by  some 
superhuman  power,  but  that  they  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  their  utmost  valour  and 
most  strenuous  effort  were  in  vain  without 
Mm.  He  was  the  only  bravest  of  the  brave ; 
and  to  have  represented  the  other  heroes  as 
mere  cowards,  whom,  when  Achilleus  was 
absent,  the  Trojans  could  drive  in  panic  to 
their  ships  in  a  smgle  onset,  would  have 
been  a  defiance  of  all  tradition.  Both  the 
wrath  and  the  glory  of  Achilleus  are  far 
more  completely  satisfied  by  the  compara- 
tive slowness  with  which  inevitable  disaster 
humiliates  and  prostrates  those  who  had 
offended  him.  We  may  regard  these  earlier 
books,  then — ^from  the  second  to  the  seventh, 
inclusive — which  record  the  exploits  of  the 
Greeks  in  Achilleus'  absence,  and  which  have 
an  independent  interest  of  their  own,  as  an 
iategral  part  of  the  original  poem — a  poem. 


we  cannot  too  carefully  remember,  composed 
without  the  aid  of  writing;  recited,  not 
read ;  corrected  and  amended  or  enlarged 
by  a  poet  who  could  revise  his  own  work 
only  as  he  found  it  engraved  on  the  tablets 
of  his  memory.  At  any  rate,  nobody  doubts 
that  in  these  six  books  is  contained  some  of 
the  noblest  poetry  of  the  Biad.  Thus,  in 
the  third  book,  Alexander,  stung  by  the 
reproaches  of  Hector,  challenges  Menelaus 
in  single  combat,  and  it  is  agreed  on  both 
sides  that  there  shall  be  a  solemn  treaty, 
that  whoever  of  the  two  shall  conquer  shall 
have  Helen  and  all  her  wealth,  and  that  the 
war  shall  be  at  an  end.  In  the  meantime, 
while  all  preparations  for  this  single  combat 
are  being  made,  the  armies  on  both  sides 
hail  with  delight  the  promised  peace.  They 
reined  their  steeds  in  long  ranks,  dismounted 
from  their  chariots,  and  piled  their  arms. 

Iris  to  whita-anned  Helen  now  took  wing, 

Like  Paris*  sister,  Helicaon's  bride, 
Fairest  of  aU  the  daughters  of  the  king, 

Laodice.    And  Helen  she  espied 

Weaving  a  two-fold  purple  robe,  beside 
The  great  loom  in  the  haU ;  therein  she  planned 

Labours  of  war,  and  sufferings  far  and  wide 
For  her  sake  undergone  at  Ares'  hand. 
And  near  her,  with  these  words,  did  swift-foot  Iris 
stand. 

"  O  oome,  dear  bride,  and  see  the  works  divine. 

Of  Trojans  and  Achaians,  who  of  yore 
Tasted  much  toil,  and  drank  the  bitter  wine 

Of  strugglings  in  the  plain,  contention  sore. 

Now  silently  they  sit,  the  conflict  o'er, 
Propt  on  their  shields,  the  taU  spears  planted  nigh. 

Soon  Alexander,  in  the  space  before. 
And  Menelaus  single  combat  try  ; 
And  he  that  wins  will  gain  thee  for  his  wife  thereby." 

Thus  having  said,  the  goddess  on  her  mind 
Poured  a  sweet  memory  of  the  former  things. 

Husband,  and  native  dty,  and  parents  kind. 
She  in  a  moment  round  her  shoulders  flings 
Kobe  of  white  lawn,  and  from  the  threshold  springs, 

Teaming  and  pale,  with  many  a  tender  tear. 
Also  two  women  in  her  train  she  brings, 

The  large-eyed  Clymene  and  JSthra  fair. 

And  at  the  western  gates  right  speedily  they  were. 
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There  Priam,  Panthoiw,  Lampua,  and  their  train. 

Thymoetes,  Clytius,  Hiketaon,  sat, 
Ucalegon,  Antenor,  wise  of  brain. 

Hard  by  the  gates,  and  council  held  thereat ; 

Loosed  by  old  age  from  war,  but  in  debate   ' 
Most  admirable,  and  with  the  voice  endued 

Of  clear  cicalas  that  in  summer  beat 
ThriU  with  a  silver  tune  the  shady  wood. 
Such  sat  the  Trojan  elders,  each  in  thoughtful  mood. 
These  seeing  Helen  at  the  tower  arrive. 

One  to  another  wingM  words  addressed  : 
WeU  may  the  Trojans  uid  Achaians  strive. 

And  a  long  time  bear  sorrow  and  unrest' 

For  such  a  woman,  in  her  cause  and  quest, 
Who  like  immortal  goddesses  in  face 

Appeareth  ;  yet  'twere  even  thus  far  best 
In  ships  to  send  her  back  to  her  own  place, 
Lest  a  long  curse  she  leave  to  us  and  all  her  race. 
Then  Priam  caUed  her :  "  Sit  near  me,  dear  child, 

And  thy  once  husband,  kindred,  friends  survey. 
Thee  hold  I  guiltless,  but  the  gods,  less  mHd, 

Scourge  me  with  war  when  I  am  old  and  gray. 

Now  teU  me  this  large  warrior's  name,  I  pray,* 
This  BO  majestic  in  his  port  and  mien ; 

Others  yet  taller  I  behold  to-day, 
But  none  till  now  so  beautiful,  I  ween. 
So  estimable  uid  grave,  so  king-like,  have  I  seen." 
Helen,  divine  of  women,  answering,  saith  : 

"  Father,  thy  gray  hairs  speak  with  awful  power. 
O  that  for  dear  life  I  had  chosen  death, 

When  with  thy  son  I  left  my  bridal  bower, 

My  child  and  sweet  companions  I  but  the  hour 
Passed,  and  I  wail  for  ever  !    Thou  dost  see 

Lord  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son,  the  flower 
Of  kings,  and  a  strong  warrior.     This  is  he 
That  was  my  husband's  brother,  unless  I  dream,  ah  me!" 

She  then  points  out  to  Priam,  Odysseus ; 
and  then — 

Aias  beholding  third,  the  old  man  said  : 
"  Who  is  this  other,  far  most  tall  and  wide  ? " 

Helen,  divine  of  women,  answering  said  : 
"Aias,  the  tower  of  war;  and  on  that  side 
Stands,  girt  with  captains,  godlike  in  his  pride^ 

Idomeneus  of  Crete.    He  oft  of  old 
Did  in  my  husband's  home,  our  guest,  abide. 

But  now  aU  other  Achaians  I  behold, 

AU  of  them  know  right  well,  and  can  their  names 
unfold. 

"Only  two  captains  can  I  nowhere  see, 
Knight  Castor,  PoUux  of  the  iron  glove, 

Own  brethren,  of  one  mother  bom  with  me. 
Came  they  not  hither  from  the  land  we  love  f 
Or,  if  they  sailed  the  briny  deeps  above^ 
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Dare  they  not  enter  on  the  field  with  men. 

For  taunts  and  insult,  which  my  name  doth  move  !  " 
She  spake— but  then  kind  earth,  far  from  her  ken. 
In  Lacedaemon,  held,  their  dear  land,  even  then. 

We  must,  by  no  means,  judge  the  Homeric 
Helen  by  what  we  read  in  the  Tragedians, 
or  in  VirgU.  Indeed,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  Homeric  women  are  an 
absolutely  conclusive  proof  of  the  high  anti- 
quity  of  the  Homeric  poems.  No  such 
women  are  to  be  found  in  historical  Greece. 
They  are  the  fit  companions  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  moreover,  they  are  pure  and  true. 
No  doubt,  in  the  heroic  wildness  of  those 
times,  wives  were  often  transferred  from  one 
husband  to  another.  A  princess,  taken 
captive  in  war,  had  to  submit  to  all  the  hard 
necessities  of  a  captive's  life.  But  even  in 
their  captivity,  women  were  not  treated 
without  respect ;  and  in  peace,  a  hero's  wife, 
such  as  Helen  at  Sparta,  Penelope  at  Ithaca, 
Arete  in  the  palace  of  Alcinous,  held  a  posi- 
tion of  dignity  and  freedom  to  which  we  find 
no  parallel  in  history  until  we  come  down  to 
the  times  of  Christian  chivaby.  Moreover, 
exceptmg  in  the  case  of  Priam,  there  is  no 
trace  of  polygamy  in  the  poems ;  and  even 
concubinage— arising  chiefly  out  of  the  cap- 
tures of  war — ^is  in  a  form  much  less  revolting 
than  that  which  still  eidsts  on  so  large  a 
scale  in  every  great  city  of  modem  Christen- 
dom. The  lamentation  of  Briseis  over  the 
dead  body  of  Patroklos  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  her  captivity  had  been  embittered  by 
no  avoidable  cruelties. 

All  Homer's  women  are  drawn,  not  only 
with  a  skilful,  but  with  a  gracious  hand,  as 
of  one  who  revered  their  womanhood  and 
could  scarcely  bear  to  speak  of  their  shame. 
Thus  even  Agamenmon,  when  he  tells 
Odysseus  in  Hades  of  the  treaoheiy  of  the 
murderous  Clytaemnestra,  is  made  to  do 
honour  to  woman,  even  while  he  holds  his 
wife  accursed : — 

But  she,  by  the  foul  ain  she  planned  and  wrought, 
On  the  mere  name  of  woman  eternal  shame  hath 
brought.  ^<->  T 
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And,  again,  a  few  lines  earlier  we  find  one 
of  the  very  sweetest  pictures  of  motherly 
tenderness.  The  shade  of  his  mother  meets 
Odysseus  in  Hades.  "  Lo  !  my  mother 
came  " — Odjrsseus  is  telling  the  story  of  his 
awful  experiences  to  Alcinous — "  and  drank, 
and  suddenly — 

She  knew  me,  and  winged  words  poiued  forth  with 
many  a  sigh. 

"  My  child,  how  cam'st  thou  tmder  this  daj^  gloom, 
Tet  living  ?    Hard  it  is  for  mortal  eyes 

To  view  these  realms,  ere  yet  the  stroke  of  doom 
Send  them  down  sunless.    In  the  midst  there  lies 
The  great  sea-river,  scorning  the  emprise 

Of  pilgrims.    Cam'st  thou  from  the  Bian  strife. 
Tost  on  the  wares  beneath  tempestuous  skies. 

And  with  thy  friends  bewailing  a  sad  life, 

N<»:  to  thy  native  isle  hast  sailed,  nor  seen  thy  wife  ?  " 

She  ceasing,  I  made  answer :  ^  Mother  mine, 

*Twas  hard  necessity  that  led  me  here 
To  Hades,  craving  the  response  divine 

Of  old  Tiresias  the  Theban  seer. 

Not  yet  Achaia's  realms  have  I  come  near. 
Nor  on  my  native  earth  set  foot,  but  still 

Have  wandered  in  my  woes  this  many  a  year 
Since  first  I  sailed  at  Agamemnon's  wiU 
For  Hion  horse-renowned,  to  work  the  Trojans  ill. 

"  Bat  say  what  doom  destroyed  thed,  whether  pain 

Of  sickness,  or  the  shafts  of  Artemis 
Sflently  falling  in  a  sweet  death-rain — 

And  of  my  sire  and  son  deolare  now  this. 

If  to  mine  honour  they  succeed,  or  miss 
Doe  sovereignty,  and  men  usurp  their  right, 

And  think  me  fall'n  from  old  supremacies — 
And  if  my  wife  dweU  with  my  child,  or  slight 
The  household,  and  hath  wed  some  Argive,  chief  in 
might." 

I  ended,  and  the  venerable  shade 

Gave  answer  :  "  Tea,  within  the  house  thy  wife 
Bears  yet  a  loyal  soul  and  undismayed  ; 

Natheless  the  nights  and  days  her  flower  of  life 

Waste  slowly,  with  continual  weepings  rife — 
None  hath  as  yet  usurped  thy  regal  right ; 

Telemachus  inherits  without  strife 
Thy  fields,  and  him  the  chieftains  all  invite 
To  banquets  that  beseem  his  dignities  aright. 

'*  And  leaving  evermore  the  town  unsought, 
Lone  in  his  farm  abideth  still  thy  sire. 

Nor  of  richer  coverlet  nor  couch  takes  thought. 
In  winter  he  in  ashes  near  the  fire 
Sleeps  with  his  servants,  clothed  in  mean  attire ; 


Through  summer  and  the  golden  harvestbg 

Nought  save  a  lair  of  leaves  doth  he  require. 
Where  for  thy  sake  he  lies  down  sorrowing/ 
While  grief  a  hard  old  age  upon  his  bones  doth  bring. 

"  So  have  I  also  perished  ere  my  time ; 

I  too,  thy  mother,  by  such  fate  was  slain  ; 
Nor  arrows  of  the  Huntress-queen  sublime. 

Silently  falling  in  a  sweet  death-rain. 

My  life  invaded,  nor  the  lingering  pain 
Of  sickness,  that  aU  strength  drags  to  decay— 

But  love,  my  child,  that  cuts  the  heart  in  twain, 
Thy  love,  thy  dreamM  sweetness  night  and  day. 
Made  bitterness  my  bread,  and  reft  my  soul  away." 

But  the  picture  of  Helen  is  among  the 
Homeric  women  Homer's  masterpiece.  There 
is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  Greek  poetry,  whether 
epic  or  tragic.  iTiere  is  a  tender  grace  in 
Nausicaa,  a  majestic  passion  in  Andromache, 
a  heroic  loyalty  in  Penelope ;  but  in  Helen 
there  is  that  moral  perplexity,  that  subtle 
stain,  we  scarcely  can  tell  whether  in  fact  or 
thought,  whether  of  guilt  or  shame,  which 
give  to  her  character  a  touch  of  what  we 
understand  by  romance.  Was  she  utterly 
guiltless,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  believe  ? 
or  was  she  a  kind  of  heroic  Magdalene,  as 
Mr.  Hayman  suggests  ?  Here  is  the  mar- 
vellous power  of  the  poet— so  to  enshroud 
her  with  a  sort  of  divine  mist  that  vulgar 
eyes  can  scarcely  see  what  she  is,  except 
that  she  is  a  woman  of  almost  celestial 
beauty,  loathing  all  semblance  of  sin, 
yearning  with  unutterable  tenderness  of 
heartbroken  love  for  the  days  that  were 
no  more.  Or,  as  we  see  her  again,  restored 
to  Menelaus  and  her  Spartan  home,  filling 
her  high  place  with  a  sweet  and  queenly 
dignity,  but  never  forgetting  who  she 
was,  nor  how,  for  her  sake,  myriads  of 
valiant  souls  of  heroes  had  gone  down  to 
Hades. 

We  have  seen,  ahready,  how  bitterly  she 
reproaches  herself  as  the  cause  of  immeasur- 
able woe  to  Priam  and  his  people.  But  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  fault  was 
hers.  Hector  himself  seems  to  believe  that 
she  was  forced  away  from  her  husband  by 
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the  treaclierouB  aad  eflfeminate  Paris  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  looking  inwards,  she  may 
have  felt'that  there  was  a  too  admiring  sub- 
mission to  a  force  which  she  could  not  indeed 
resist,  but  which  she,  at  the  hour  of  her  trial, 
too  insuificiently  resented.  But  this  inner 
conflict  with  self— not  a  mere  battling  with 
destiny— this  feeling  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, notwithstanding  the  divine  illusions 
and  crafi  of  golden  Aphrodite — ^meet  us 
nowhere  else  in  Greek  poetry.  No  such 
character  as  that  of  the  Homeric  Helen 
could  have  been  drawn  by  a  poet  of  the 
age  of  Euripides.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  Virgil  or  any  Roman  poet.  It  seems 
an  anticipation  of  a  Christian  ideal  of  the 
infinite  significance  of  will,  the  divine  w6rth 
of  one's  own  spirit,  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
loss  of  the  very  bodily  life  were  a  most  cheap 
sacrifice. 

See  how  Helen  loathes  Paris  when  Aphro- 
dite compels  her  to  his  chamber,  after  that 
amorous  goddess  has  saved  him  from  the 
too  triumphant  Menelaus.  She  scorns  his 
cowardice,  she  curses  her  own  fate  that  she 
is  in  subjection  to  his  will.  Mark  again 
her  reverence  for  Priam,  and  her  noble 
affection  for  Hector.  Thus,  for  instaQce,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad,  when  Hector  has 
been  again  urging  to  battle  the  vain,  idle, 
luxurious,  selfish,  half-cowardly  Paris — and 
Paris  promises  to  follow  him  : 

He  spake  :  but  white-plumed  Hector  silent  stood. 
And  bitter  musings  in  his  own  heart  nursed. 

But  Helen  spake  to  him  in  tendereet  mood : 
"  Brother  of  me  the  abominable,  aocurst  I 
Would  that  from  heaven  a  sweeping  storm  had  burst, 

And  wrapt  me  away  for  ever  to  the  hills, 
In  that  day  when  my  mother  bore  me  first, 

Or,  where  the  wave  roara  and  the  hurricane  shrills, 

Had  in  the  deep  waste  drowned  me,  ere  I  bred  these 
ills! 

*'  But  since  the  gods  ordained  them,  why  not  then 
Give  me  a  husband  better  and  more  fit ! 

That  knew  shame,  and  the  burning  tongues  of  men  ! 
This  hath  not,  wiU  have  never,  a  sound  wit, 
And  he  will  reap  his  foUy.    But  now  sit 


On  this  chair,  0  my  brother,  for  our  crime 

Hath  most  thy  soul  to  ceaseless  sorrow  knit : 
And  now  with  him  I  to  such  misery  climb. 
Men  shaU  make  songs  upon  us  in  the  after-time.*' 

And  yet  again,  over  the  dead  body  of 
Hector,  the  wailings  even  of  Hecube  and 
Andromache  are  almost  commonplace  beside 
those  of  Helen  : 

On  to  the  town  they  drove  with  wail  and  groan 
Their  horses,  and  the  mules  the  body  drew 

In  mournful  state  ;  nor  was  their  coming  known 
Of  other  man  and  woman  fair  to  view, 
TiU  that  Cassandra,  bright  with  beauty's  hue, 

Ascending  Hion's  tower,  her  father  dear 
In  the  car  standing  and  the  herald  knew. 

And  in  the  wain  him  stretched  upon  the  bier  ; 

And  strai^t  she  shrieked  aloud,  and  spoke  for  all  to 
hear : 

''  Come,  Trojan  men  and  dames,  your  Hector  see. 
If  e'er  when  living  and  returned  from  fight 

Ye  haUed  him  :  for  his  country's  joy  was  he." 
She  spoke  :  nor  in  the  town  stayed  living  wight, 
Woman  nor  man  ;  for  grief  on  aU  did  smite. 

Beside  the  gate  the  funeral  wain  they  found. 
First  his  dear  wife  and  mother  hoaiy  white 

Sprang  to  the  bier  and  plucked  their  locks  discrowned. 

Embracing  his  loved  head,  while  crowds  stood  wailing 
round. 

And  now  aU  day  e'en  to  the  set  of  sun 

Before  the  gates  their  sorrow  they  had  shed. 
But  from  the  chariot's  seat  the  king  begun  : 

"Let  the  mules  pass,  ye  soon  shall  mourn  the 
dead 

To  your  content,  when  home  he  hath  been  led." 
He  spoke :  they  parted,  and  the  wain  passed  on. 

The  palace  gained,  they  laid  him  on  a  bed, 
And  set  beside  him  singers  of  sweet  tone 
Who  chanted  ;  and  the  dames  accordant  made  thdr 
moan. 

And  first  Andromache  the  wail  outpoured, 
Holding  the  lifeless  head  she  loved  so  dear : 

**  Fallen  art  thou  in  thy  prime,  my  own  sweet  lord, 
And  leavest  me  widow'd,  and  an  infant  mere 
Is  that  poor  child  that  blessed  us,  nor  I  fear 

WiU  he  reach  youth  :  for  Troy  wiU  first  be  prey 
To  spoUers,  for  that  thou,  her  great  o'erseer, 

Art  dead,  who  wast  our  wives'  and  children's  stay  ; 

And  soon  in  the  smooth  ships  shaU  they  be  borne 
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*'  Axid  with  them  I,  and  thou,  my  ohfld,  shalt  go 
To  lands  where  work  tmseemly  thou  muBt  do, 

Taak'd  by  an  imkind  master ;  or  some  foe 
Shall  hnrl  thee  from  the  tower  in  open  view 
In  wrath  for  that  his  brother  Hector  slew, 

Or  son,  or  sire  :  for  on  onr  soil  fell  down 
By  Hector's  hand  full  many  of  their  crew ; 

For  grim  in  battle  was  thy  father's  frown  ; 

Wherefore  the  people  now  lament  him  through  the 
town. 

**  Sad  grief  thon  leav'st  to  them  who  gave  thee  breath. 
Hector,  but  most  on  me  shall  sorrow  smite. 

Thou  from  thy  bed  did  stretch  no  hand  in  death, 
Nor  saidst  one  precious  word  whereof  I  might 
Bethink  me  weeping,  weeping,  day  and  night." 
•  •  •  «  «  • 

And  third  fair  Helen  led  the  way  and  cried  : 
'  Hector,  of  brethren  dearest  to  my  heart, 

For  I  in  sooth  am  Alexander's  bride. 

Who  brought  me  hither,  would  I  first  had  died. 
For  'tis  the  twentieth  year  of  doom  deferred 

Since  Troywaid  from  my  fatherland  I  hied ; 
Yet  never  in  those  years  mine  ears  have  heard 
From  thy  most  gracious  lips  one  sharp  accusing  word. 

"  Nay,  if  by  other  I  haply  were  reviled. 
Brother  or  sister  fair  or  brother's  bride. 

Or  mother  (for  the  king  was  alway  mild), 

Thou  with  kind  words  the  same  hast  padfied. 
With  gentle  words  and  mien  like  summer-tide. 

Wherefore  I  mourn  for  thee,  and  mine  own  ill. 
Grieving  at  heart,  for  in  Troy  town  so  wide, 

Friend  have  I  none,  nor  harbourer  of  good  will, 

But  from  my  touch  all  shrink  with  deadly  shuddering 
chiU." 

Every  woman  in  the  Homeric  poems  is 
drawn  with  a  master's  and  with  a  loving 
hand  ;  and  in  this  alone  we  have  a  proof  of 
unity  of  authorship  which,  in  our  judgment, 
is  ahsolutely  conclusive..  The  patient  loyalty 
of  Penelope  is  half  the  theme  of  the  Od3r8sey. 
She  was  the  fit  mate  of  Odysseus,  so  fertile 
in  resources,  and  so  brave.  But  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  Homer  is  the  exquisite  tenderness 
of  his  women,  which  can  only  spring  from 
freedom,  and  the  recognition  of  a  wife's  dig- 
nity, and  that  she  is,  if  not  the  equal,  at 
any  rate,  what  is  far  better,  the  equivalent 
of  her  husband.  Thus,  after  long  doubts, 
Odysseus  has  by  a  sure  sign  convinced  Pene- 
lope that  her  yery  husband  he  surely  is. 


He  ended,  and  were  loosed  her  knees  and  heart, 
When  she  the  tokens  of  hefr  husband  knew. 

Then  from  her  eyelids  the  quick  tears  did  start, 
And  she  ran  to  him  from  her  place,  and  threw 
Her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  a  warm  dew 

Of  kisses  pour'd  upon  him,  and  thus  spake  : 
"  Frown  not,  Odysseus,  thou  art  wise  and  true  ; 

But  Grod  gave  sorrow,  and  hath  grudged  to  make 

Our  path  to  old  age  sweet,  nor  wiU'd  us  to  partake 

"  Yonth*s  joys  together.     Yet  forgive  me  this. 

Nor  hate  me  that  when  first  I  saw  thy  brow 
I  feU  not  on  thy  neck,  and  gave  no  kiss, 

Nor  wept  in  thy  dear  arms  as  I  weep  now. 

For  in  my  breast  a  bitter  fear  did  bow 
My  soul,  and  I  lived  shuddering  day  by  day 

Lest  a  strange  man  come  hither,  and  avow 
False  things  and  steal  my  spirit  and  bewray 
My  love — such  guile  men  scheme  to  lead  the  pure 
astray. 

"  But  now,  since  clearly  thou  xmf  oldest  this, 

The  secret  of  our  couch,  which  none  hath  read 
Save  only  thee,  and  me,  and  Aetoris, 
Whom  my  sire  gave  me  when  I  first  was  wed, 
To  guard  the  chamber  of  our  bridal  bed- 
Now  I  believe  against  mine  own  belief." 
She  ending,  a  desire  of  weeping  bred 
Within  him,  and  in  tears  the  noble  chief 
Clasped  his  true  wife,  exulting  in  their  glorious  grief. 

Sweet  as  to  swimmers  the  dry  land  appears, 
Whose  bark  Poseidon  in  the  angry  sea 

Strikes  with  a  tempest  and  in  pieces  tears, 
And  a  few  swinmiers  from  the  white  deep  flee. 
Crusted  with  salt  foam  and  with  tremulous  knee 

Spring  to  the  shore  exulting,  even  so 
Sweet  was  her  husband  to  Penelope. 

Nor  from,  his  neck  could  she  at  all  let  go 

Her  white  arms,  nor  forbid  her  thickening  tears  to 
flow. 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache ; 
though  here  again  we  have  that  womanly 
dignity,  freedom,  tenderness,  which  nowhere 
but  in  Homer  do  we  find  till  we  come  to 
Christian  poetry.  Indeed  here — ^and  all 
through  his  translation — ^Pope,  in  spite  of 
his  genius  and  polish,  falls  far  below  the 
simple  purity,  the  tender  majesty,  of  his 
original. 

Even  these  quotations  are  a  very  inade- 
quate illustration  of  Homer's  marvellous 
power,  and  depth,  and  grace,  in  his  portraits 
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of  women.  But  every  one  of  his  heroes 
stands  out  with  equil  clearness  as  a  separate 
individuality ; — Odysseus,  for  instance,  and 
Achilleus.  And  in  the  character  of  Achilleus, 
the  tenderness  of  the  hero,  his  impulsive 
generosity,  his  headlong  aflFection,  his  supe- 
riority either  to  bribes  or  gifts,  has  been 
often  forgotten.  We  accept  Horace's  sum- 
mary of  his  qualities  too  readily, — ^passionate, 
inexorable,  fierce,  lawless,  arrogant.  And 
yet  his  fiery  wrath  against  Agamemnon  is 
instantly  forgotten  in  his  passionate  grief 
for  Patroclus.  Nay,  when  Patroclus  comes 
to  tell  him  of  the  uttermost  peril  of  the 
Grecian  ships,  and  beg  his  permission  to  lead 
on  the  myrmidons  to  their  rescue,  Achilleus 
addresses  him  with  an  almost  motherly  fond- 
ness : 

What  makes  Patroclus  sad  and  sorrow-faced. 
Like  girl  that  by  her  mother's  side  nms  on, 
And,  pulling  at  her  mantle,  checks  her  haste, 
Looking  with  tearful  eyes  tiU  that  she  be  embraced  ? 

Similes  like  these  indicate  an  habitual 
tenderness  of  feeling,  which  is  very  far  in 
advance  of  the  domestic  life  of  historical 
Greece. 

But  we  have  not  even  skimmed  the  whole 
surface  of  these  immortal  poems.  They  are 
the  fountain  of  those  charming  legends  which 
have  almost  reconciled  some  poets — ^such  as 
Schiller — to  paganism.  Here  also  we  read 
of  the  Sirens,  of  Circe,  of  Calypso,  of  the 
Lotos-Eaters,  of  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  the 
Cyclopes,  and  all  those  marvellous  creations 
of  the  mythopoeic  Greek  genius,  which  have 
become  lie  common  property  of  all  civilised 
men.  And  below  the  surface  we  have  in 
these  poems  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of 
heroic  Greece.  It  is  the  only  picture  of  that 
life  that  we  now  possess.  We  find  here  an 
original  from  which  the  Greek  character  and 
political  institutions,  and  domestic  laws  and 
customs,  have  developed  in  both  directions 
— ^for  better,  for  worse.  On  the  side  of  do- 
mestic life  the  development  was  an  unmis- 
takable corruption.    On  the  side  of  political 


life — as  people  think — it  was  both  better 
and  worsa  Despotism  is  the  corruption  of 
monarchy ;  anarchy  is  the  corruption  of 
freedom.  It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that 
anarchy  is  the  more  fieital,  for  it  has  no  court 
of  appeal. 

How  shall  those  people  who  have  forgotten 
their  Greek — or  those  more  unfortunate 
people  who  have  never  learned  —  study 
Homer  ?  Of  course  in  translations.  Pope's. 
Homer  is  a  splendid  poem,  as  much  Pope  a& 
Homer,  and  holding  so  high  a  place  in  Eng- 
lish literature  that  it  will  always  be  read. 
Nevertheless  in  many  ways  it  is  utterly 
misleading.  Pope  is  satirical,  antithetic, 
artificial,  polished;  Homer  is  narrative, 
simple,  diflFuse,  flowing.  Homer  revered 
woman  ;  Pope  regards  her  "  charms  "  and  the 
like  as  a  kind  of  saleable  property.  He  lived 
in  a  mean  age ;  an  age  which  had  seen 
womanhood  stripped  bare  of  every  spiritual 
adornment.  He  was  himself  the  worst  liar 
of  whom  the  history  of  literature  has  any 
record.  We  may  judge  how  fit  he  was — 
though  he  was  unspeakably  clever — ^to  trans- 
late Homer.  But  they  who  do  not  read 
Pope's  Homer  must  be  content  to  be  con- 
sidered outside  the  circle  of  culture  and 
refinement.  Chapman  and  Cowper  are  more 
appreciative,  but  have  incomparably  less^ 
genius.  Of  more  recent  translations.  Lord 
Derby's  is  everywhere  popular,  and  is  very 
sympathetic  and  spirited.  It  is  one  of  many^ 
indirect  proofs  of  the  "use  of  learning 
Greek."  It  may  very  safely  be  aflirmed  that 
English  statesmanship,  as  represented  by  the 
illustrious  leaders  and  rivals,  Derby  and 
Gladstone,  has  derived  altogether  incalcul- 
able gain  in  refinement,  breadth,  humanity,, 
and  even  practical  tact,  firom  familiarity 
with  those  great  models  of  style,  and  those 
conspicuous  examples  of  virtue  and  political 
sagacity,  the  record  of  which  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Home. 

Mr.  Worsley's  translation  has  very  great 
merit;  and  the  Spenserian  stanza,  though. 
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somewhat  too  elaborate  and  stately  for 
Homer's  simplicity,  represents  fairly  his 
majesty.  It  is  more  suitable  for  the  Odyssey" 
than  for  the  Iliad  ;  and  Worsle/s  Odyssey, 
with  great  fidelity  to  the  original,  has  a 
grace  and  sweetness — as  some  of  our  quota- 
tions have  already  shown — which  indicate 
no  mean  poetic  power  in  the  translator.  He 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  version  of  the 
great  epic  of  the  wrath  of  Achilleus,  and 
the  last  twelve  books  were  rendered  by  Mr. 
Conington.  They  are  more  spirited  than 
Worsley's,  though  Mr.  Conington  adopts  also 
the  Spenserian  stanza. 


But  though  the  Homeric  poems  are 
brought  by  fairly  adequate  translations  more 
easily  than  ever  within  the  reach  of  ordinary 
English  readers,  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
when  Greek  scholarship  has  been  discarded 
as  a  cumbrous  and  o'bsolete  fashion,  even 
translations  will  become  disused.  There  are 
signs  also,  already,  only  too  abundant  and 
unmistakable,  that  with  the  decay  of  broad 
and  accurate  classical  scholarship  in  the  last 
generation,  and  its  almost  total  neglect  in 
our  ordinary  schools,  our  own  literature  is 
rapidly  deteriorating,  both  in  refinement 
and  dignity. 


THKEE   VARIETIES    OF   RELIGIOUS  LIFE:    GREEK-'CATHOLIC, 
ROMANIST,    AND    LUTHERAN* 

By  Jessie  Young. 


W^SKp  ^  among  God's  providential 
BgSh  methods  of  training  us  to  wise 
B^'c™  and  generous  ideas  of  His  king- 
dom that  we  are  confironted  with  various 
types  of  the  Christian  character  and  dis- 
similar representations  of  the  spiritual  life, 
no  one  of  which  is  perfect  in  itself  or 
adequate  as  a  standard  of  the  ''mind  of 
Christ,"  but  all  which  show  some  aspect  of 
the  Spirit's  working  and  illustrate  the  great 
law  of  "  diversity  in  operation "  and  difier- 
enco  in  administration,"  while  it  is  "the 
same  God  who  worketh  all  in  all." 

Three  books  which  have  come  before  us 
during  the  past  few  months  have  afforded 
such  interesting  pictures  of  the  religious  life, 

•  Life  of  AUxctnder  Zycurffus,  Archbishop  of  the 
Cgdadee.    (RivingtonB,  1877.)    By  J.  M.  W.  Skene. 

LaViede  Adelaide  Ccepece  Minuted.  Par  Madame 
Anguste  Craven. 

PelruM  Lastadiue.     Drag  ur  en  Miesiondrs  Lif  i 
Lagpmark.    In  Lasning  "  fdr  Folket;*  1S77. 
D 


as  exhibited  in  the  three  great  bodies  of 
continental  Christianity,  that  we  make  no 
apology  for  bringing  them  before  the  notice 
of  the  reader.  The  first  work  on  our  Est, 
The  Life  of  Alexander  Lt/curgus,  Arch- 
bishop of  the  Cyclades,  is  from  the  pen  of 
J.  M.  W.  Skene,  and  has  a  preface  by  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  It  unfolds 
a  state  of  things  far  more  foreign  to  English 
notions  and  sentiments  than  the  ordinary 
workings  of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  is  true 
that  the  Eastern  Church  has  pointsof  analogy 
with  Protestantism,  and  that  many  zealous 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  lately 
been  striving  to  effect  a  union  between  the 
two  bodies.  But  the  Eastern  Church  is  the 
Eastern  Church,  an  obvious  truism  certainly, 
but  one  which  explains  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  why  there  can  be  but  little  sympathy 
between  it  and  the  more  vigorous  piety  of 
the  West.  The  Greek  Church  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  ancient  in  Christendom,  and  it 
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retains  many  of  the  traditions  of  primitive 
Christianity,  but  it  holds  them  in  a  state 
of  petrifaction,  or  rather,  to  change  the 
metaphor,  as  a  book  holds  a  leaf  that  has 
been  pressed  between  its  pages — a  leaf  still, 
with  every  vein  and  fibre  perfect,  but  a  leaf 
that  has  lost  all  freshness,  sap,  and  colour. 
Orientalism  and  unchangeableness  are  all 
but  synon3rmous  terms.  But  not  only  has 
the  stagnation  of  the  last  kept  the  Greek 
Church  (we  are  speaking  now  of  the  Church 
in  Greece  proper,  and  do  not  include  that  of 
Kussia  in  our  remarks,)  apart  from  Western 
activity  and  advance,  but  centuries  of  Ma- 
hometan despotism  and  misrule  have  well- 
nigh  crushed  the  life  out  of  her,  reducing 
her  ministers  and  her  s^ns  to  mere  slaves, 
with  all  the  vices  of  slaves.  Almost,  but 
not  altogether ^  for  the  annals  of  the  whole 
"  noble  army  of  martyrs  "  have  no  more 
splendid  example  to  record  than  the  death 
of  the  Patriarch  Gregory  of  Constantinople, 
strangled  at  the  gates  of  his  own  palace,  on 
Easter  Day  1821.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
relating  the  tragic  yet  noble  story  of  this 
good  and  intrepid  man's  death,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  a  strong  influence,  in  many  directions, 
upon  the  career  of  Alexander  Lycurgus 
himself 

"  The  patriarch  Gregory,"  says  Mr.  Skene, 
''was  a  martyr  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  for,  knowing  well  the  doom  that 
awaited  him,  he  might  have  avoided  it,  and 
saved  himself  from  torture  and  death,  if  he 
would  have  consented  to  become  an  apostate 

from  the  faith During  the  Greek 

War  of  Independence  it  was  known  that  on 
him,  the  head  of  the  Eastern  Christians,  the 
vengeance  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  would 
undoubtedly  fall,  and  Gregory's  friends 
twice  made  arrangements  for  his  escape, 
which  might  easily  have  been  effected  if  he 
would  have  consented  to  fly.  But  he  steadily 
refused,  knowing  that  if  the  Moslems  could 
not  wreak  their  fury  upon  him,  they  would 
choose  humbler  victims  from  among  his  own 


people.  ....  He  was  flung  into  prison  and 
tortured,  and,  finally,  with  his  Christian 
constancy  unshaken,  was  dragged  forth  to 
die  in  sight  of  an  exulting  crowd.  Then  it 
was  that  the  calm  dignity  of  an  aged 
St.  Polycarp  seemed  to  be  reproduced  in 
him;  for,  with  the  instruments  of  death 
before  his  eyes,  he  was  offered  life,  and 
wealth,  and  honours,  if  he  would  declare 
himself  a  convert  to  the  creed  of  Mahomet 
He  repelled  the  suggestion  with  scorn,  and 
bade  his  executioners  cease  from  insulting 
with  any  such  proposals  the  servant  of  the 
Crucified.  After  that  he  spoke  no  more, 
save  in  aspirations  to  God,  till  he  succumbed 
to  his  cniel  fate." 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the 
brave  old  bishop's  interment  were  so  re- 
markable that  it  is  scarce  to  be  wondered  at 
that  so  superstitious  a  nation  as  the  Greeks 
saw  in  them  the  workings  of  something 
supernatural.  The  body,  heavily  weighted, 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus,  but 
the  evening  after  the  execution  it  floated  up 
again,  and  advanced  steadily  up  to  the  side 
of  a  Russian  vessel  on  board  of  which  was 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  murdered  Patri- 
arch. A  boat  was  instantly  lowered,  and 
the  body  taken  on  board  and  conveyed  to 
Odessa,  where  it  was  buried  with  all  reve- 
rence and  solemnity.  Fifty  years  after,  per- 
mission being  obtained  from  the  Russian 
government  for  the  removal  of  the  much- 
revered  remains,  they  were  brought  to 
Athens  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral, 
Archbishop  Alexander  Lycurgus  preaching, 
with  more  than  his  usual  eloquence,  the 
frmeral  oration.  But,  indeed,  reverence  for 
the  memory  of  Gregory  was  with  him  an 
inherited  sentiment.  His  fadier,  George 
Lycurgus  Logothetes,  had  been  a  valued 
friend  of  the  Patriarch's,  and  ''  doubtless," 
sayB  Mr.  Skene,  "  Gregory's  name  had  ever 
rung  in  his  childish  ears,  as  that  of  the  holy 
man  whose  example  he  was,  above  all  others, 
to  follow."    The  father  of  the  archbishop^ 
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George  Lycmgiis,  commonly  called  '^  Logo- 
thetes/'  from  his  office  as  lay-representative 
of  the  Church  at  the  Holy  Synod,  was  an 
able  and  self-devoted  man,  who  had  endured 
much  loss  and  frequently  hazarded  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom,  both  civil 
and  religious.  During  a  brief  period  of 
tranquillity,  in  the  year  1811,  he  married 
Poulouditza  Stamati,  a  Greek  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  nine  children,  of  whom  the  daughters, 
Cleopatra  and  Diamantina,  alone  survive  at 
the  present  time. 

Alexander,  one  of  the  younger  children  of 
this  marriage,  was  horn  at  Choea,  in  Samos, 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1827.  From  his 
very  earliest  childhood  he  gave  indication  of 
hi^er  aims  and  greater  earnestness  than  are 
usually  to  be  found  in  young  boys,  especially 
in  lads  belonging  to  so  thoughtless  a  race  as 
the  modem  Greek.  To  be  a  minister  of 
religion  was  his  earliest  ambition  —  even 
when  but  six  years  of  age  he  filled  the  office 
of  reader  in  the  Church — an  office  in  no  way 
corresponding  to  that  of  chorister,  as  the 
little  clerk's  duties  consist  of  standing 
behind  the  choir  and  reading  to  them  verse  by 
verse  the  portion  they  are  to  sing.  He  also 
had  to  read  the  Old  Testament  lesson  and 
the  Epistle — ^reading  the  Gospel  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Greek  Church  the  function  of 
an  ordained  priest  alone.  At  ten  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  Athens  for  education, 
and,  after  having  completed  his  curriculum 
at  the  Gymnasium  there,  proceeded  to 
Germany,  where  he  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Leipsic, 
and  Berlin,  his  object  being  to  reach  the 
highest  degree  of  culture  possible,  that 
he  might  be  a  "workman  thoroughly  fur- 
nished for  the  Master's  use,"  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance  of  the  clergy  being  a  standing 
reproach  to  the  Greek  Church.  During  this 
period  he  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  of  his  fimther.  Before  leaving 
collq;e  Alexander  formed  a  resolution  which 
may  surprise  those  whose  acquaintance  with 


the  Greek  Church  is  but  superficial,  and 
who,  having  heard  that  no  member  of  it 
may  become  a  parish  priest  without  having 
been  married,  imagine  that  celibacy  is  always 
enforced  in  that  ChurcL  But  the  fact  is, 
celibacy  is  enforced,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
the  parish  priests,  whose  sole  duty  consists 
in  the  routine  performance  of  certain  mecha- 
nical functions  (they  not  being  allowed  even 
to  preach),  and  who  subsist  on  a  scanty 
pittance  doled  out  by  the  charity  of  the 
parishioners,  "  taking,"  as  Mr.  Skene  says, 
''  small  fees  for  services  which  are  obligatory 
upon  them,  and  which  they  would  much 
prefer  to  give  freely."  With  them  marriage 
is  obligatory,  but  all  young  men  who  aspire 
to  posts  of  higher  usefulness  and  greater 
activity  avoid  a  parochial  cure.  Alexander 
Lycurgus,  therefore,  made  a  resolution  to 
remain  unmarried,  much  to  the  regret  of  his 
favourite  sister  Cleopatra,  who,  knowing  well 
the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  domestic 
affections,  grieved  much  that  he  should  thus 
shut  himself  out  from  the  closer  home  ties. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  Mr.  Skene 
says,  "  that  he  ever  had  the  slightest  wish 
to  enter  into  those  ties."  It  is  a  proof  of 
the  hold  superstition  has  taken  of  the  Greek 
Catholic  mind,  that  even  this  enlightened 
and  liberal  young  man  should  be  so  strangely 
impressed  with  the  superior  sanctity  of 
certain  places  as  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  be 
ordained,  in  the  belief,  as  his  biographer 
tells  us,  ''that  he  would  receive  greater 
grace  by  his  consecration  to  the  priesthood 
in  the  holiest  shrine  the  world  contained." 

He  was  ordained  in  1864,  and  the  next 
few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  of  professor  of  theology 
at  the  University  of  Athens.  "His  early 
home,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  "was  now  quite 
broken  up,  and  even  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
though  she  retained  all  her  special  affection 
for  him,  could  now  no  longer  give  him  much 
of  her  society,  for  she  was  married." 

"One  of  the  children  of  this  beloved 
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sister  (now  Madame  Marillon),  a  charming 
little  girl  named  Irene,  endeared  herself  to 
her  uncle  by  the  passionate  attachment  she 
manifested  to  him.  At  a  later  period  of  his 
life,  as  we  shall  see,  her  tenderness  was  des- 
tined to  prove  a  great  solace  to  him  under 
heavy  sufferings,  but  in  1866  (the  year  in 
which  he  became  archbishop)  he  had  very 
little  time  to  bestow  on  his  '  big  Irene,'  as 
he  playfully  termed  her  long  after  she  had 
grown  into  a  slender,  graceful  girl,  because 
as  a  little  child  she  had  been  very  large  and 
stout." 

We  need  not  detain  the  reader  over  the 
opposition  made  to  the  archbishop's  election. 
SuflSce  it  to  say  that  he  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated his  orthodoxy  against  the  jealous 
rivals  who  had  impeached  it.  Most  con- 
scientiously did  he  perform  the  duties,  and 
they  were  no  light  ones,  connected  with  an 
office,  which,  though  conve3ring  to  English 
ears  the  idea  of  rank  and  wealth,  brought 
him  emolument  barely  averaging  three 
hundred  a  year  of  our  money.  The  title  of 
"Archbishop  of  the  Cyclades"  is  high 
sounding  enough,  and  we  might  feel  disposed 
to  fancy  that  in  the  poetical  isles  of 
Greece  pastoral  work  must  be  far  plea- 
santer  and  less  prosaic  than  in  some  remote 
village  or  unromantic  town  in  England. 
But  a  little  examination  into  the  subject 
shows  that  Syros  and  Tenos  and  their  com- 
panion isles  contain  quite  as  large  an 
element  of  miserable  heart-burning,  petty 
jealousy,  narrowness,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness  as  may  be  found  an3rwhere  among  us, 
combined  with  the  blindest  superstition  and 
the  most  crass  ignorance.  To  reconcile 
disputes,  to  mediate  between  rival  factions 
(as  in  the  isle  of  Syros,  where  half  the 
population  are  Bomanists,  descended  from 
Venetian  colonists),  and  to  meet  the  most 
curious  cases  of  conscience,  and  settle 
questions  resulting  from  what  to  us  appears 
the  most  incredible  ignorance  in  members 
of  his  flock ;  all  this  was  indeed  an  onerous 


task,  severely  taidng  the  strength  of  the 
self-devoted  archbishop,  whose  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  Christian  love  nevertheless 
proved  equal  to  the  strain  put  upon  them. 
One  of  his  most  difficult  duties  was  the 
superintendence  of  the  convents.  In  Wes- 
tern Europe  we  are  prepared  to  find  much 
superstition  and  ignorance  in  a  community 
of  nuns,  but  scarcely  the  profound  ignorance 
and  gross  superstition  which  meet  us  in 
the  cloistered  women  of  Greece*  who  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  peasantry.  The  following  anecdote, 
related  by  Mr.  Skene,  gives  us  some  idea  of 
their  superstition  : — 

"A  nun  of  Tenos,  not  long  since,  was 
given  hospitality  for  a  night,  in  a  house 
where  there  happened  to  be  an  ancient  statue 
of  Apollo ;  it  stood  in  the  room  assigned  to 
her,  but  she  was  not  aware  of  its  presence 
on  first  going  to  rest,  or  she  would  probably 
not  have  consented  to  cross  the  threshold  at 
alL  Next  morning,  however,  she  came  to 
her  host  in  great  indignation,  and  asked, 
'  How  it  could  be  supposed  that  she  should 
be  able  to  sleep  with  that  thrice-accursed 
heathen  walking  about  her  room  all  night  V  '* 
But  ignorant  and  superstitious  as  are  these 
women,  some  of  them  do  much  useful  and 
charitable  work,  the  charge  of  the  sick  being 
committed  to  them,  while  the  mentally 
afflicted  are  entirely  confided  to  them,  as 
there  are  no  lunatic  asylums  in  Greece. 
Some  of  them  have  been  known  to  exhibit 
the  most  touching  faith  and  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  One  instance  we  would 
give  did  space  permit,  but  it  is  somewhat 
too  long. 

Another  and  a  far  different  portion  of  ]iis 
flock  was  a  great  subject  of  interest  to  Bishop 
Lycurgus.  These  were  the  numerous  young 
Greeks  of  the  poorer  class,  who,  being 
ambitious  and  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  are  in  the  habit  of  going  up 
year  by  year  to  the  University  of  Athens, 
where,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  themselves, 
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they  take  situations  as  servants  or  shopmen, 
and  in  return  to  their  masters  for  the  time 
taken  from  their  service  in  attendance  at  the 
college  lectures,  work  for  them  gratuitously 
after  business  hours.  These  young  men  usually 
bear  a  high  character,  and  the  archbishop 
was  always  ready  to  furnish  such  as  went 
from  his  diocese  with  assistance  and  advice. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  his  reputation  as 
a  preacherjreached  its  height.  He  delivered, 
during  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  funeral  oration  on  occasion  of  the  re- 
interment of  Archbishop  Gregory,  and 
preached,  for  some  years  in  succession, 
courses  of  Lent  sermons,  of  which  Mr.  Skene 
says,  "  They  are  so  purely  spiritual,  so  simply 
Christian  in  their  teaching,  that  they  would 
be  as  usefal  for  the  instruction  of  members 
of  our  communion  as  for  those  of  our  own 
Church."  We  much  wish  the  biographer 
had  given  us  some  specimens  of  these  dis- 
courses, and  would  altogether  have  been 
pleased  to  have  had  more  of  the  archbishop's 
inner  life  presented  to  us  than  has  been  done. 
But  the  year  1870  was  to  bring  a  change  in 
the  calm  quiet  of  his  life.  He  had  been 
requested  to  attend  the  opening  of  a  new 
Greek  church  in  Liverpool,  and  having  long 
wished  to  know  something  of  England  and 
of  English  reh'gious  life,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  forward  a  more  friendly  understanding 
between  the  English  and  Greek  Churches, 
he  determined  upon  visiting  this  country. 
Here  he  was  most  hospitably  received, 
and  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  D.C.L.  were 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  universities. 
Cambridge,  however,  proved  the  one  excep- 
tion to  the  usual  courtesy  accorded  to 
him  in  this  country.  When  receiving 
his  degree  in  the  Senate  House,  he  was 
treated  by  the  under-graduates  with  a 
rudeness  very  different  from  the  reception 
a  minister  of  religion  and  a  distinguished 
foreigner  ought  to  have  obtained. 

As  to  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  any 
<do0e  relations  between    the  English   and  | 


Greek  churches,  we  are  so  totally  incom- 
petent to  giving  an  opinion  on  such  a 
matter,  that  we  shall  not  even  touch  upon 
this  part  of  the  archbishop's  career  beyond 
mentioning  his  one  beautiful  compliment  to 
England.  He  had  been  in  the  highest 
society  of  the  land,  and  had  even  had  an 
introduction  to  royalty  itself*  but  the  one 
remembrance  he  retained  of  England  was 
the  evidence  of  serious  piety,  indicated  to 
him  by  the  universal  habit  of  family  worship 
and  by  various  other  circumstances.  He 
called  us  "  That  Christ-laving  people." 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  see  the  arch- 
bishop, on  his  return,  opposing  with  all  the 
energies  of  his  soul  a  national  movement — 
that  of  the  Bulgarian  Church.  Yet  we 
doubt  not  that  his  motives  were  of  the  very 
highest  and  most  conscientious  character, 
and  to  his  affectionate  nature  the  estrange- 
ment from  a  beloved  friend,  the  Patriarch 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  ordained  him^ 
which  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  him 
involved,  was  a  very  bitter  pain.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  these,  the  Bulgarians  had 
long  been  desiring  priests  to  minister  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  and  applied  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  send 
them  such.  The  reply  of  the  Patriarch 
was  that  they  should  have  priests  of  their 
own  nation  when  they  were  to  be  founds 
but  that  when  he  could  meet  with  no 
Bulgarian  ecclesiastics  he  must  continue  to 
fill  up  vacancies  with  Greeks.  They  then 
demanded  independence  of  the  see  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  it  is  probable  their  request 
might  have  been  granted,  as  they  had  no 
wish  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of 
the  Greek  Church,  but  merely  desired  a  head 
of  their  own  nation  and  language,  who 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  under  the 
Patriarch ;  but  the  question  was  complicated 
by  the  wretched  intrigues  and  jealousies  which 
agitated  Constantinople,  where,  as  Mr. 
Skene  says, "  the  Greeks  were  always  fighting 
against  the  bugbear  of  Bussian  interference." 
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The  request  of  the  Bulgarians  was  refused^ 
and  they,  driven  to  desperation,  elected  an 
ecclesiastical  ruler  of  their  own,  whom  they 
called  "  TheExarchosof  Bulgaria,"  the  Sultan 
giving  his  consent  to  the  arrangement.  The 
Patriarch  indignantly  declared  the  Bulgarian 
Church  to  be  in  a  state  of  schism,  and  Alex- 
ander Lycurgus  stood  uncompromisingly  by 
his  metropolitan  and  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  his  influence  into  the  same  scale.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  his  decision,  we  must 
respect  his  conscientiousness  in  adhering  to 
a  line  of  conduct  which  he  knew  would 
alienate  from  him  some  of  his  dearest  friends. 

In  1875,  though  in  failing  health,  Arch- 
bishop Lycurgus  went  to  Bonn,  to  be 
present  at  the  "Union  Conference,"  held 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  steps  towards 
effecting  a  union  between  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Old  Catholics,  and  the 
Greek  Church.  That  this  union  has  not 
been  effected  and  seems  pretty  nearly  as  far 
from  being  acccginplished  as  ever,  can  be 
no  matter  of  wonder  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  only  one 
extreme  section  of  the  Church  of  England 
desires  this  union,  and,  in  the  second,  that, 
independent  of  errors  in  ritual  and  prac- 
tice, there  will  always  be  one  bone  of 
contention  between  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  Churches  of  the  West — namely,  what  is 
Called  "  the  double  Procession,"  that  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  "  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  held 
by  the  West  and  not  by  the  East.  The 
manner  in  which  the  subtle  Greek  mind  has 
refined  and  dogmatised  on  a  subject  lying, 
we  should  say,  far  out  of  man's  ken,  may  be 
seen  by  the  extracts  from  St.  John  Dama- 
scene with  which  the  Bonn  conference  con- 
cluded the  resolutions  with  which  they 
wound  up  their  meeting  for  1875. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  issues  out  of  the  Father 
as  the  Beginning,  the  Cause,  the  Source  of 
the  Godhead. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  does  not  issue  out  of 


the  Son,  because  there  is  in  the  Godhead 
but  one  Beginning,  one  Cause,  through  which 
all  that  is  in  the  Godhead  is  produced. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  issues  out  of  the  Father 
through  the  Son. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  image  of  the 
Son,  who  is  the  image  of  the  Father,  issuing 
out  of  the  Father,  and  resting  in  the  Son  aa 
His  revealing  power. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  personal  produc- 
tion out  of  the  Father,  and  resting  in  the 
Son  as  His  revealing  power. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  personal  produc- 
tion out  of  the  Father,  belonging  to  the  Son, 
but  not  Out  of  the  Son,  because  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  mouth  of  God,  declarative  of 
the  Word. 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  forms  the  link  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  is  linked  to  th^ 
Father  by  the  Son." 

"Amazing  presumption!  most  unprofitable 
hair-splitting  !  "  we  are  inclined  to  say. 
But  let  us  not  be  too  hard  upon  Oriental 
Christendom.  Western  Christendom  (includ- 
ing Protestant  countries)  has,  we  think,, 
exhibited  the  tendency  full  as  presumptuous,, 
and  far  more  perilous,  to  speculate  and 
dogmatise,  not  on  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
but  on  His  decrees  respecting  individual 
souls. '^  From  the  time  of  Augustine  down- 
wards this  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  West, 
with,  we  fear,  more  mischievous  results  than 
can  be  estimated.  The  harm  done  by  such 
speculating  and  dogmatising  to  the  sensitive^ 
the  conscientious,  and  the  weak,  has  been 
shown  us  by  the  authors  of  Alton  Locke  and 
Robert  Falconer^  while  an  Article  of  the- 
Church  of  England  says  well,  that  through  the 
too' frequent  contemplation  of  such  matters^ 
men  are  thrust  by  the  devil  "  either  into  des- 
peration, or  into  recklessness  of  most  uncleaa 
living,  no  less  perilous  than  desperation." 

But  to  return  to  our  archbishop,  from 
whom  we  have  wandered  too  far.  Whatever 
the  results  of  the  Bonn  Conference,  we  caa 

*  Tkit  ikUemmt  U  open  to  ^effton.—- Bditor  T,  Q. 
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bot  commend  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  which 
induced  him  to  take  part  in  the  praiseworthy 
desire  of  restoring  unity  to  the  Church, 
while  he  had,  so  to  speak,  one  foot  in  the 
grave.  At  the  Conference  he  was  almost 
voicdess;  only  those  near  him  could  manage 
to  catch  his  words.  As  soon  as  it  was  over 
he  went  to  Vienna,  to  consult  the  eminent 
physician  Dr.  Scoda,  who  advised  him  to 
ky  the  waters  of  Oleichen,  near  Gratz.  He 
derived  but  little  benefit,  however,  from  their 
uae ;  but,  imagining  himself  better,  resolved 
to  return  to  the  duties  of  his  diocese.  He 
did  not,  however,  live  to  reach  Syros.  At 
Athens  he  became  so  much  worse  as  to  oblige 
Mm  to  stay  and  be  nursed  at  his  sister's 
house.  At  the  same  time,  so  little  appre- 
hension was  entertained  of  his  immediate 
diasolution,  that  his  elder  sister,  Diamantina, 
did  not  even  come  from  Syros  to  bid  him 
&rewell ;  while  Madame  Marillon  was  con- 
versing with  him  as  usual  at  the  time  of  his 
mortal  seizure.  The  description  given  by 
Mr.  Skene  of  the  good  man's  last  hours  is 
80  very  beautiful  that  we  would  fain  tran- 
scribe it  all,  did  space  permit.  We  must, 
however,  indulge  ourselves  by  giving  an 
extract  descriptive  of  the  final  scene : 

"At  a  pause  in  the  conversation  the 
archbishop  asked  his  sister  to  give  him  a 
little  of  the  soup,  which  was  his  chief 
nourishment. 

"  She  rose  at  once,  and  went  towards  a 
table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  in  order 
to  get  it.  As  she  stood,  with  her  face  turned 
from  him,  engaged  in  filling  the  cup  she 
held  in  her  hand,  she  suddenly  heard  her 
brother  say,  softly, '  It  is  finished ! ' 

"  The  words  seemed  to  smite  on  her  heart 
with  a  pang  of  terror.  ....  Unable  to 
apeak  in  her  agitation,  she  turned  a  look  of 
anguish  and  appeal  on  Irene,  who  started  to 
her  feet,  terrified  at  her  mother's  expression. 
&e,  too,  could  not  credit  that  a  single 
iDslant  should  have  wrought  a  calamity  so 
pet*." 


Archbishop  Lycurgus,  perhaps,  more  than 
most  men,  deserved  the  epithet,  single-eyed, 
and  realised  the  meaning  of  Milton's  line — 

**  Live  ever  in  the  great  Task-master^s  eye." 

The  character  next  on  our  list  of  worthies 
of  various  communions — ^Adelaide  Capece 
Minutolo — ^presents  a  phenomenon  altogether 
rare  among  Italian,  we  might  say  Conti- 
nental and  Roman  Catholic,  women ;  it  is 
the  uncloistered  spinster.  "Have  you  no 
vocation  for  marriage  ?  you  must  then  have 
one  for  the  convent,"  is  the  usual  remark  to 
Romanist  girls  who  persistently  refuse  oflFers. 
The  lady  whose  life  is  brought  before  us  in 
the  interesting  pages  of  Madame  Craven's 
charming  memoir  possessed  sufficient  strength 
of  mind  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  her 
country;  and,  not  meeting  anyone  with 
whom  she  could  feel  entire  sympathy,  de- 
voted herself  to  usefulness  in  a  single  life, 
cheered  by  the  congenial  society  of  a  beloved 
sister.  Various  hindrances  were  thrown  in 
the  path  of  these  two  ladies,  for  an  Italian 
single  woman  of  fifty  is  supposed  to  have  as 
little  power  of  taking  care  of  herself  as  at 
fifteen,  and  is  surrounded  by  every  kind  of 
conventional  restraint  and  protection  accord- 
ingly. By  their  firmness  and  good  sense, 
however,  these  two  ladies  succeeded  in  sur- 
mounting the  obstacles  raised  by  well- 
intentioned  but  prejudiced  friends  against 
the  plan  of  life  they  had  drawn  out  for  them- 
selves, and  the  sisters  settled  in  a  lovely  villa 
at  Pausilippo,  near  Naples.  But  we  anticipate. 

Adelaide  and  Clotilde  Capece  Minutolo 
came  of  an  old  Italian  family,  so  ancient  as 
to  be  alluded  to  in  one  of  Boccaccio's  tales, 
Pietro  dei  Andreucci.  Their  mother  was  a 
Spaniard  of  the  noble  house  of  Lonoea. 
Adelaide  appears  to  have  been  born  (though 
Madame  Craven*  is  not  particularly  clear  as 
to  her  dates)  about  1803.  She  had  one 
other  sister,  who  married  early.  On  both 
sides  descended  from  ancient  nobility  the 
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sisters  were  at  the  same  time  anything  but 
wealthy.  Losing  their  father  early,  and 
meeting  with  pecuniary  diflSculties  while 
yet  girls,  from  the  results  of  some  un- 
successful speculation  or  lawsuit,  they  were, 
with  their  widowed  mother,  compelled  to 
exercise  the  strictest  economy  and  self- 
denial  to  avoid  debt,  or  being  a  burden  to 
friends.  As  time  went  on,  however,  their 
affairs  seem  to  have  become  less  embarrassed, 
and  a  friend  having,  after  the  death  of  their 
deeply-mourned  mother,  generously  given 
them  their  beautifully-situated  dwelling, 
they  were  enabled  to  live  in  a  style  elegant, 
though  modest.  But  the  time  comes,  sooner 
or  later,  to  every  Christian,  be  he  Romanist 
or  Protestant,  when  the  truth  is  borne  in  upon 
his  mind  that  ease  and  the  higher  life  are 
incompatible;  that,  as  of  old,  the  Saviour 
calls  us  from  our  receipt  of  custom,  our 
fishing  nets,  our  great  possessions,  addressing 
us  with  the  irreversible  decree,  "He  that 
will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself." 

The  Capece  sisters,  distressed  at  there 
being  no  church  within  reach  of  the  poor  of 
their  neighbourhood,  resolved  upon  erecting 
one  at  their  own  expense;  but  one  good 
work  frequently  involves  another,  and  they 
felt  constrained  to  build,  first  a  residence  for 
the  ofiiciating  priest,  and  then  an  asylum  for 
the  destitute  poor,  in  the  same  block  of 
buildings.  To  women  situated  as  they  were, 
these  plans  involved  a  larger  outlay  than 
they  could  easily  afford,  and  they,  conse- 
quently, determined  upon  quitting  their 
picturesque  and  charming  residence,  and 
moving  into  one  smaller  and  less  romantically 
situated,  though  the  name  of  their  new 
residence,  "  Bellavista,"  shews  that  they 
must  still  have  been  surrounded  by  the 
beauties  of  nature.  It  must  naturally  be 
matter  of  regret  to  us  Protestants  that  all 
this  cheerful  self-denying  generosity  had  for 
its  aim  the  propping  up  a  system  so  hollow 
and  erroneous  as  that  of  Rome.  Yet,  let  us 
remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  even  if  the 


superstructure  be  but  wood,  hay,  and  stubble, 
the  foimdation,  if  it  be  genuine  love  of  God, 
will  be  accepted  and  recognised ;  and,  in 
the  second,  that  much  temporal  good  was 
doubtless  done  to  the  poor  by  these  efforts. 
Temporal,  indeed,  we  can  scarcely  call  it,  for 
any  attempt  to  raise  the  degraded  Italian 
peasants'  lot  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
sure,  we  should  say,  to  lead  onwards  in  the 
course  of  progress.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
poor  who  were  connected  with  the  institution 
she  had  founded,  on  whom  Adelaide  lavished 
her  bounty ;  she  took  the  deepest  and  most 
intelligent  interest  in  all  cases  of  want  and 
distress  brought  before  her  notice.  One 
class  which  aroused  her  deep  compassion  was 
that  of  the  unfortunate  men  who,  to  escape 
the  conscription  (at  that  time  most  rigorously 
enforced),  had  concealed  themselves,  and 
were  consequently  in  great  penury.  She 
invariably,  however,  accompanied  her  assis- 
tance with  advice  as  to  returning  to  their 
duties,  her  opinions  on  matters  political 
being,  as  may  be  imagined,  somewhat  con- 
servative. She  rejoiced,  nevertheless,  at  the 
freedom  procured  for  Italy  by  the  events  of 
1859,  though  her  instincts  as  a  Papist  were, 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  question^ 
stronger  than  her  patriotism. 

A  woman  so  active,  intelligent,  and  bene- 
volent, could  not  fail  of  becoming,  ere  long, 
a  felt  power  in  her  own  neighbourhood.  A 
request  was  made  to  her  at  this  time  to  un- 
dertake the  management  and  reform  of  a 
charitable  institution  into  which  abuses  had 
crept.  Adelaide  put  her  whole  energetic 
soul  into  the  work,  but  it  was,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  not  only  a  difficult  task,  but 
one  which  made  her  many  enemies.  On 
one  occasion  she  saw  some  of  the  passers-by 
imitating  her  limping  gait  (she  had  become 
slightly  lame  through  an  accident),  and 
heard  them  talking  about  her  in  a  tone  of 
mockery  and  censure.  She  took  no  notice 
of  the  circumstance,  save  to  express  her 
hearty  forgiveness  of  it. 
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But  in  another  and  a  far  more  difficult 
mode  was  she  called  upon  to  glorify  God. 
Suffering,  even  more  than  doing,  was  to  be 
her  appointed  lot.  The  first  sjrmptom  that 
caused  any  anxiety  on  Adelaide's  l>ehalf  was 
a  slight  swelling  on  the  cheeky  to  which  she 
herself  was  inclined  to  pay  little  heed.  It 
came  at  the  same  time  with  an  attack  of 
erysipelas,  which  soon  yielded  to  remedies. 
The  swelling,  however,  proved  obstinate, 
and,  aifler  a  while,  the  gravest  apprehensions 
began  to  be  entertained  about  it.  The  fears 
of  Adelaide's  friends  proved  too  true,  the 
swelling  was  pronounced  to  be  cancer,  and 
she  was  advised  to  go  to  Paris  and  consult 
Dr.  Nolaton  about  it.  She  did  so,  an  opera- 
tion was  recommended,  and  she  submitted 
to  die  terrible  remedy.  Most  touching  is 
the  description  given  by  Madame  Craven  of 
the  long  period  (at  least  to  them  interminably 
long)  during  which  she  and  the  sister  of  the 
patient  sufferer  waited  while  the  operation 
was  being  performed  in  an  adjoining  room. 
They  had  aJready  waited  three  hours  for  the 
doctor's  coming,  and  Adelaide,  always  calm, 
always  heaven-sustained,  had  said,  in  antici- 
pation of  what  was  to  come,  "Whatever 
happens,  I  shall  not  love  God  less."  But  it 
was  terrible  to  part  from  her,  feeling  that 
they  would  never  more  behold  her  as  she 
had  been,  that  her  face  would  be  disfigured, 
and  would  henceforward  be  always  cruelly 
scarred,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  cut- 
ting of  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  would 
impair  sight,  hearing,  and  speech.  When  at 
length  they  were  admitted  to  her  after  the 
operation,  they  found  that  the  effect  of  the 
chloroform  which  had  been  used  had  only 
lasted  nine  minutes,  and  that  during  the 
rest  of  the  time  she  had  been  conscious  of  all 
that  passed.  The  doctors  remarked  to  one 
another  how  wonderful  it  was  that  women 
can  bear  pain  with  so  much  patience,  com- 
menting on  which  speech  Adelaide  after- 
wards said,  "  It  is  a  very  easy  thing — it  only 
requires  a  little  love."    Her  journey  home  to 


the  south  of  Italy  was,  as  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined, a  slow  and  wearying  one,  the  exposure 
of  the  nerves  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
bringing  on  constant  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 
pain.  But  her  remark  when  sympathised 
with,  was,  "  My  Jesus  rvill  not  let  me  suffer 
more  than  I  can  bear"  The  operation 
seemed  to  have  completely  succeeded,  and 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  she  was  able 
to  resume  her  ordinary  occupations.  But 
such  diseases  are  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely 
eradicated,  and  symptoms  of  a  return  of  the 
evil  appeared  at  the  end  of  some  three  years. 
Though  refusing  to  undergo  another  opera- 
tion, Adelaide  consented  to  be  placed  under 
treatment,  and  for  a  time  seemed  better. 
But  the  disease  only  changed  its  character, 
S3anptoms  of  a  pulmonary  character  appeared, 
her  decline  was  rapid,  and  she  felt  that  she 
must  soon  die.  With  her  characteristic 
unselfishness  she  resolved  to  leave  her 
peaceful  home  of  so  many  years,  and  spend 
her  last  brief  space  of  life  at  Naples,  where 
dear  ones  from  a  distance  could  more  easily 
gain  access  to  her.  She  lingered  there  for 
a  month,  supporting  and  sustaining  those 
about  her  by  her  calm  faith,  fortitude,  and 
even  gaiety.  Early  in  January  1868,  she 
passed  away  in  the  presence  of  her  sisters 
and  of  her  beloved  niece  and  nephew, 
uttering,  as  she  expired,  the  words  in  Latin, 
Lord  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit. 

By  an  old  custom,  itself  proving  the  anti- 
quity of  her  family,  a  door  in  the  cathedral 
of  Naples  never  used  but  at  the  funeral  of 
a  Capece-Minutolo,  was  thrown  open  for 
her  remains  to  pass  through.  But  a  tax 
more  interesting  circumstance  was  the  excla- 
mation of  a  poor  woman  to  whom  she  had 
shown  much  kindness,  "  Go  home,  beautiful 
piece  of  Paradise  I"  The  Italian,  "  Va, 
vattene  a  casa,  bel  pezzo  di  Paradise !"  is 
indeed,  hardly  translatable  into  our  cold 
language. 

Adelaide  Capece-Minutolo's  intellectual 
and  artistic  abilities  were  of  no  common  order. 
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She  was  an  excellent  musician  and  painter, 
and  her  letters,  especially  those  to  her 
beloved  niece  and  godchild  Adelina,  give 
indications  of  culture  most  unusual,  espe- 
cially in  an  Italian  woman.  Her  knowledge 
of  Oriental,  and  in  particular  of  Indian  sub- 
jects, was  remarkable.  The  instructions  she 
wrote  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  of  poor 
bo3rs  she  taught,  breathe  a  tone  of  deep 
spirituality,  though,  as  may  be  supposed, 
tinctured  with  much  we  Protestants  cannot 
but  deem  erroneous. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  localities  of 
our  previous  narratives  is  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  Peter  (or  Petrus)  Loestadius,  the 
missionary  in  Lapland,  whom  we  are  about 
to  introduce  to  the  reader.  Far  other  than 
the  sunny  Cyclades,  or  the  lovely  and  classic 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  was  the  in- 
hospitable region  in  which  this  devoted  man 
worked  for  his  Master.  When,  in  1828, 
Loestadius  took  his  bride,  a  Stockholm  lady, 
to  the  scene  of  their  future  life  and  labours 
at  Arjeplog,  in  Lappmark,  the  poor  dwelling- 
house,  the  scantily-furnished  rooms,  the 
total  absence  of  comfort  everywhere  appa- 
rent, produced  a  deep  impression  on  her 
mind,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  be- 
sought him  to  take  her  away  firom  so 
desolate  a  country.  He  soothed  her  with 
the  assurance  that  in  a  short  time  she  would 
be  unwilling  to  exchange  it  for  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  and  his  prophecy  came 
true,  for,  ere  long,  Madame  Loestadius  be- 
came more  than  reconciled  to  her  Hyper- 
borean home.  And,  in  truth,  if  his  lot  was 
harder  than  that  of  either  Archbishop 
Lycurgus  or  Adelaide  Capece  Minutolo, 
Peter  Loestadius  possessed  two  advantages 
denied  to  them — ^wedded  love  and  vigorous 
health.  But  let  us  relate  his  history  in 
order. 

"During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century" 
(we  are  translating  from  the  short  memoir 
of  Loestadius  in  Ldsning  jer  Folket*)  "  Karl 
*  '"Eeadings  for  the  People.*" 


Loestadius,  a  young  man  of  Lapp  parentage, 
came  to  Stockholm  to  obtain  employment, 
and  was  taken  as  apprentice  by  a  goldsmith* 
In  his  leisure  hours  he  studied  mineralogy 
and  mining,  and  so  improved  himself  as  to 
obtain  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Nasarfell,  on  the  borders  of  Lap- 
land. These  mines  had  been  managed  by 
Government,  but  were  abandoned  shortly 
after  this  time.  In  the  year  1770,  however, 
they  were  taken  up  as  a  private  speculation, 
and  Loestadius  again  became  inspector,  but 
lack  of  the  requisite  plant  caused  it  a  second 
time  to  be  abandoned.  Loestadius  now 
turned  his  thoughts  to  agriculture ;  both  he 
and  his  wife  were,  however,  wholly  ignorant  of 
farming,  and  soon  fell  into  great  poverty. 
They  moved  to  Arjeplog,  where  the  wife 
died  Some  time  afterwards  Loestadius 
married  again,  his  wife  Anna  Lena  Jansdotter, 
being  the  daughter  of  a  small  landowner. 
He  himself  purchased  some  land  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Homafva,  but  was  again 
unfortunate,  and  the  destitute  pair  had  to 
remove  to  a  poor  dwelling  at  Buokt,  a  mile 
firom  Arjeplog.  Here,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1802,  was  bom  their  son  Peter,  who,  with  a 
brother  two  years  older,  Lars  Levi,  was 
brought  up  amid  privations,  often  almost 
amounting  to  actual  want.  Yet,  as  Peter 
says  in  his  own  recollections, '  Amid  all  this 
poverty,  this  hard  struggle  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life,  our  parents  did  not  neglect 
our  education.  Almost  before  we  could 
speak  we  had  been  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Our  mother  spared  no  pains  in  teaching  us 
betimes  to  read.  At  five  years  of  age  I 
could  already  read  in  any  Swedish  book,  and 
at  six  could  give  simple  but  clear  answers  to 
questions  on  all  the  leading  articles  of 
Christian  belief.  The  most  eloquent  preacher 
would  never  have  performed  the  work  which 
her  simple  admonitions  and  instructions  did 
for  me,  and  if  it  be  true  that  what  we  learn 
is  intended  to  be  of  use  to  us  for  life  as  well 
as  only  at  school,  I  am  under  greater  obliga- 
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tions  to  my  mother  than  to  any  of  my 
schoolmasters.'  ** 

At  six  years  of  age  Peter  was  sent  with 
Lais  Lot!  to  a  half-brother,  Carl  Eric,  who 
had  a  curacy  at  Quic^ock  in  Lulea.  Here 
they  remained  for  some  years,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  entering  the  gymnasium  at  Hemo- 
sand.  But  the  physical  education  the  two 
boys  obtained  did  them,  perhaps,  no  less 
good,  as  a  preparation  for  after  life,  than  did 
their  studies.  They  could  not  have  had 
much  recreation,  for  all  their  leisure  time 
seems  to  have  been  spent  in  sheer  hard  work, 
labouring  in  the  fields,  cleaving  wood,  cut- 
ting hay,  fishing,  and  hunting.  "In  the 
autumn,"  Loeetadius  writes,  "  we  waded 
through  icensold  water,  and  though  there 
were  often  large  pieces  of  ice  upon  the  water, 
we  went  through  bare-feeted.  It  was  a  good 
training  school  for  a  missionary  in  Lapland." 

At  fourteen  the  active  youth,  whom  his 
biographer  compares  to  the  fir  tree  of  his 
native  country,  rendered  all  the  more 
vigorous  by  having  had  to  bend  its  head 
baieath  the  snowstorm  and  the  blast,  went, 
accompanied  by  his  sixteen  years-old  brother, 
to  the  gymnasium  at  Hemosand.  Some 
years  after,  in  the  year  1820,  he  was  ready  to 
proceed  to  college,  and  after  a  long  journey  on 
foot  over  hill  and  dale,  through  fen  and 
forest,  to  visit  his  aged  parents,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  ancient  university-town  of  Upsala. 
He  had  not  been  long  there,  however,  before 
tiie  tempting  offer  of  a  tutorship  at  Stock- 
holm caused  an  alteration  in  the  needy 
young  man's  plans.  The  idea  of  a  residence 
in  the  capital  offered  great  attractions; 
brought  up  in  the  wilds  as  he  had  been,  he 
bad  grown  to  look,  as  he  tells  us,  upon  any 
one  who  had  even  been  in  Stockholm  as  a 
great  and  illustrious  man.  He  gives  an 
amusing  description,  which  we  much  wish 
time  and  space  permitted  us  to  quote  entire, 
of  his  journey  to  the  metropolis,  and  the 
a^fession  made  upon  him  as  he  i^proached 
it  Iqr  seeing  men  in  laced  coats  with  glitter- 


ing weapons  in  their  hands.  Though  knowing 
that  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  those  that 
do  good  works  but  to  the  evil,  and  that  they 
bear  the  sword  only  to  punish  crime,  Lcesta- 
dius  could  not  help  feeling  some  awe  when 
a  man  clad  in  gray,  sitting  upon  a  bridge, 
asked  to  see  what  was  in  his  travelling-bag, 
and  would  only  return  him  the  few  garments 
and  books  it  contained,  after  a  small  sum 
had  been  paid  him.  After  his  meeting  with 
the  custom-house  officer,  nothing  in  especial 
arrested  his  attention  till  he  came  in  sight, 
as  he  tells  us,  "  of  a  man  on  horseback,  cast 
in  bronze,  to  whom  he  went  up,  and  who 
was  the  first  acquaintance  made  by  him  in 
Stockholm,  for  firom  what  he  had  heard  in 
his  childhood,  he  was  able  instantly  to 
recognise  him  as  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus." 

Lcestadius  remained  in  Stockholm  till 
March  1822,  and  this  period  spent  in  the 
capital  was  always  regarded  by  him  as  the 
emptiest  and  least  profitable  in  his  whole 
life.  The  stifibess  and  formality  of  social 
life,  the  open  immorality  he  saw  everywhere 
around  him,  the  general  tone  of  superficiality 
and  preference  of  art  over  nature,  produced 
in  this  high-principled,  \  intelligent  young 
fellow  from  the  far  north,  a  feeling  of  disgust 
for  city  life.  But  his  abode  at  Stockhokn 
brought  him  one  great  boon,  an  introduction 
to  Caroline  Fredrika  Hagberg,  the  amiable 
young  lady  who,  six  years  after,  became  his 
wife,  and  a  true  help-meet  to  him  did  she 
prove,  realising  to  the  full  the  beautiful 
Swedish  expression  for  a  wife,  a  "Aomw- 
true:* 

It  had  been  Lcestadius's  ambition,  while 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Hemosand,  to  graduate 
in  philosophy,  but  poverty  prevented  his 
remaining  sufficiently  long  at  the  university. 
Returning  to  Upsala  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  sacred  ministry  of  the  Church,  and  in 
the  cathedral  of  Hemosand  he  and  his 
brother  Lars  Levi  were  ordained  the  same 
day,  in  the  year  1827.    He  was  able,  after 
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all  to  fulfil  his  wish  of  taking  the  philo- 
sophical degree ;  a  situation,  which  he  occu- 
pied for  some  time  as  chaplain  in  the  family 
of  Marshal  de  (}eer,  aiding  him  to  defray 
his  college  expenses.  Immediately  after 
taking  his  degree,  Lcestadius  was  appointed 
missionary  to  the  Lapps.  The  Lutheran 
Church  of  Sweden  is,  be  it  known,  by  no 
means  a  missionary  Church.  This  might  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  her  poverty, 
but  Denmark  and  Norway  are  countries 
equally  poor  with  Sweden,  or  poorer,  and  yet 
they  have  always  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
missionary  movement.  A  missionary  station 
in  Lapland,  however,  was  merely  like  a  living 
bestowed  by  Government  in  England,  a  post 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  appointment  to 
home  work  under  the  State  Church,  with  this 
important  difference,  that  up  to  very  recent 
years  the  lower  classes  of  this  bleak  northern 
province  of  Sweden  were  downright  heathens, 
not  merely  godless  and  ignorant  like  the 
inhabitants  of  many  of  our  own  large  towns, 
but  actual  pagans,  practising  all  the  super- 
stitious rites  they  had  learnt  from  their  fore- 
fathers, with  the  faintest  varnish  of  Chris- 
tianity, if  any  at  all.  His  missionary  station 
was  the  comparatively-civilised  Arjeplog, 
but  that  place  was  to  be  merely  the  centre  of 
his  labours,  whicli  were  to  be  carried  on  by 
itinerating.  In  1827  he  and  Caroline  Hag- 
berg  were  married.  It  was  early  in  1828 
that  he  took  his  bride  to  the  dreary-looking 
home  from  which,  as  we  have  related,  she 
felt,  at  first,  so  great  a  shrinking.  No  easy 
life,  indeed,  were  either  of  them  to  lead,  but 
after  they  had  once  put  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  they  neither  of  them  looked  back. 
We  will  let  the  biographer  of  Lcestadius 
speak  for  him. 

"  The  life  of  a  clergyman  in  Lapland,"  he 
says,  "is  no  easy  one,  whether  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  enormous  distances 
he  has  to  traverse  or  the  vigorous  physique 
requisite  for  encountering  so  severe  a  climate. 
The  nomadic  life  led  by  the  Lapps  obliges 


him  to  take  most  of  his  journeys  in  the 
winter  time,  when  his  people  come  down 
from  the  higher  pastures  to  dwell  for  a  time 
in  the  forests.  .  .  How  toilsome,  and  even 
dangerous,  the  missionary's  journeys  at  this 
season  often  are,  may  be  gathered  from  a 
passage  in  Lasstadius's  own  journal.  On 
Michaelmas  Day  (1828)  I  had  to  go,  imme- 
diately after  service,  in  three  directions,  to 
visit  an  old  woman  whom  age  and  infirmity 
had  prevented  from  getting  to  church,  then 
to  see  a  Lapp  of  the  name  of  Matts  Olsson, 
residing  at  the  head  of  Lake  Eikkijaur,  and 
afterwards  to  visit  a  young  man  of  twenty, 
at  LeValtnet.  ...  It  was  not  till  late  in 
the  evening  that  we  reached  the  last-named 
place,  the  sick  man  having  lain  the  whole 
day  waiting  my  arrival  with  impatience. 
Curiously  enough,  his  sickness  was  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  Matts  Olsson,  the 
invalid  I  had  just  before  visited,  and  both  men 
were  in  just  the  same  state  of  mind — humble 
trust  in  God  and  an  earnest  desire  to  depart 
In  both  cases  I  found  mjrself  sa3ring,  '  Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
Tears  came  into  my  eyes  when  the  coinci- 
dence occurred  to  my  mind ....  The  next 
time  I  visited  that  part  of  my  parish,  they 
had  both  departed  in  peace,  and  the  reader 
will  see  how  near  I,  ere  long,  was  to  follow- 
ing them  into  the  grave.  On  the  1st  of 
November  I  again  visited  the  district  of 
Arvidsjaur,  in  order  to  hold  a  service  there. 
The  lakes  I  had  to  cross  were  firozen  over, 
but  the  ice  was  not  yet  hard  enough  to  be 
very  safe.  Had  I  had  skates,  I  could  easily 
have  performed  the  journey,  but  I  had  lost 
one  out  of  the  only  pair  I  possessed,  and 
was  unable  to  replace  it  in  Arjeplog.  I 
dressed  m3rself  in  full  winter  attire,  putting 
on  a  thick  reindeer-skin  cloak  trimmed  with 
fur,  and  taking  a  pouch  on  my  back  and  an 
axe  in  my  hand.  The  weight  of  my  gar- 
ments and  the  imprisoning  manner  in  which 
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I  was,  as  it  were,  b<mnd  up,  made  me  ex- 
claim, as  I  set  out, '  If  I  fall  into  the  ice  it 
will  be  for  the  last  time ! ' 

"My  wife  entreated  me,  whatever  hap- 
pened, not  to  venture  upon  the  ice  after  it 
became  dark.  This  I  promised,  my  intention 
only  being  to  go  to  Ealon,  a  newly-erected 
village  not  far  from  Storafvan.  It  was  only 
three  miles  off,  and  I  hoped  to  reach  it  by 
daylight.  I  had  to  cross  Lake  Machaur, 
frozen  over,  but  with  many  holes  in  its  ice ; 
these,  however,  I  managed  to  avoid,  and 
went  on  to  Storafvan.  As  I  proceeded 
straight  across  the  lake,  I  saw  that  all 
round  me  was  a  clear  space,  in  which 
the  stars  mirrored  themselves  more  brightly 
than  usual.  (The  ice  is,  of  course,  in 
some  places  darker,  in  oiJiers  clear  as  a 
mirror).  I  stopped  for  an  instant,  and 
wondered  within  myself  how  it  was  that  the 
stars  were  shining  just  here  with  such  a 
trembling  lustre.  *  Ah,'  thought  I,  '  I  have 
stepped  over  many  clear  spots  before,  why 
am  I,  then,  alarmed  at  this  one  ?'...." 

He  had,  in  fact,  got  upon  some  thin  ice, 
and  presently  began  to  sink.  The  weight  of 
his  clothes  hampered  his  movements,  and  he 
felt  as  if  he  had  on  the  robe  of  Nessus.  He 
called  out  for  help  in  vain,  the  village  was 
too  far  for  anyone  to  hear  him  there,  and 
death  stared  him  in  the  face.  Bitter 
thoughts  of  the  grief  his  wife  and  his  aged 
father  would  feel  when  they  learnt  his  fate 
made  this  moment  the  saddest  through 
which  he  had  ever  passed.  The  cold  began, 
meanwhile,  to  penetrate  him  through  and 
through,  and  so  stiffened  now  were  his  limbs 
that  he  could  no  longer  hold  himself  up, 
whilst  the  pouch  he  wore  on  his  back  began 
to  fill  with  water  and  to  drag  him  down. 
A  wild  temptation  to  creep  under  the  water, 
and  80  put  an  immediate  end  to  his  suffer- 
ings, entered  his  mind.  "But"  (we  again 
continue  the  narrative  in  his  own  words) 
"  that  Providence  which  had  watched  over 
me  during  all  the  days  of  my  past  life  pre- 


vented the  idea  being  carried  out.  The 
hope  of  life  re-entered  my  soul.  I  began  to 
swim  along  the  edge  of  the  ice-floe  with  a 
fervent  prayer  to  the  Saviour  that  He  would 
stretch  forth  His  mighty  arm  and  deliver 
me  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Then  it  was 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  realised 
how  consoling  is  the  thought  that  Grod  has 
appeared  in  our  nature,  inasmuch  as  the 
soul,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is  compelled  to 
fly  from  the  vagueness  of  the  infinite  as  from 
a  lifeless  desert,  and  to  take  refrige  upon  the 
bosom  of  Divine  Love.  My  prayers  were 
soon  heard.  I  came  to  a  sort  of  bay,  which 
the  action  of  the  waves  had  scooped  out 
upon  the  edge  of  the  ice-floe.  To  one  comer 
of  this  I  clung  with  one  arm,  and  thus 
managed  to  roll  myself  on  to  the  ice.  I 
cannot  describe  with  what  sensations  I 
found  mjrself,  as  it  were,  restored  to  life.  It 
was  a  marvellous  interposition  of  God  on 
my  behalf,  and  before  Him  I  would  pour 
out  my  whole  soul  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  had  not  quitted  the 
uncertain  border-land  which  hovers  between 
life  and  death  .  .  .  Again  I  fell  into  a 
hole  in  the  ice,  not  indeed,  too  large  or 
deep  for  me  to  be  able  to  reach  its  bottom, 
although  the  water  was  up  to  my  chin.  A 
large  stone  stood  close  by,  and  by  climbing 
upon  it  and  then  thrusting  it  away  with  my 
foot,  I  managed  to  get  once  more  upon  the 
ice.  At  the  same  time  I  felt  so  stiff  that  I 
could  with  difficulty  stand.  I  got  to  land, 
however,  but  my  situation  was  still  in  the 
highest  degree  critical.  The  cold  was  terrific, 
my  clothes  were  stiff  with  ice,  and  I  knew 
not  in  what  direction  to  turn.  I  was  afraid 
of  going  on  to  Kalon,  believing  the  whole 
lake  to  be  clear  of  ice  in  that  direction.  It 
was  a  whole  mile  to  go  back  to  Easker,  and 
that  part  abounded  in  dangerous  places, 
which  I  had,  indeed,  managed  to  get  through 
in  safety  by  daylight,  but  which  would  be 
highly  perilous  to  venture  over  now  that  i*^ 
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had  become  dark.  A  mile  off,  in  an  eastern 
direction,  stood  Bergsnas,  which  I  could 
scarcely  reach  without  coming  to  several 
dangerous  openings,  but  in  the  meantime  I 
ran  a  great  risk  of  being  frozen  to  death 
unless  I  soon  gained  the  shelter  of  a  roof. 
I  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  another  effort 
to  reach  Ealon.  At  length,  to  my  infinite 
joy,  I  saw  a  light  shining  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  village.  This  was  to  me  a 
no  less  welcome  sight  than  is  that  of  a  light- 
house to  the  shipman  who  has  got  out  of  his 
course.  I  used  every  exertion  to  arrive  there, 
and  was  received  by  the  good  folksof  the  village 
with  their  usual  cordiality,  but  their  look  of 
delight  soon  changed  to  one  of  terror,  when 
they  beheld  the  state  I  was  in.  As  soon  as 
they  cast  eyes  upon  my  icy  garments  they 
exclaimed,  '  Good  gracious,  he  must  have 
been  in  the  lake !'  '  Yes,'  I  replied, '  I  have 
come  direct  from  the  very  arms  of  death, 
and  that  I  am  here  at  all,  instead  of  my 
corpse  being  now  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
is  due  only  to  God's  mercy — ^it  is  through 
His  wonderful  Providence  iJone  that  I  stand 
here  among  you.' " 

This  adventure,  though  the  most  striking 
in  Lcestadius's  missionary  life,  was  only  one 
among  many  that  befel  him  in  his  sojourn 
among  the  Lapps. 

"  In  this  manner,  amid  toils  and  dangers, 
did  Loestadius  labour  for  six  years.  In  1831 
appeared  his  Journal  of  his  First  Year's 
Service  as  Missionary  in  Lapland,  in  which 
he  describes  in  a  lively  and  graphic  manner 
his  own  travels,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Lapps,  the  condition  of  the  Swedish 
colonies  which  have  been  planted  in  the 
<50untry,  etc.  This  work,  which  obtained 
immediate  popularity  and  has  received 
well-deserved  appreciation,  was  followed  in 
1838  by  another  Continuation  of  Journal  of 
Missionary  Tours  in  Lapland,  during  the 
years  1828  to  1832. 

"  In  that  same  year  (1832)  he  was  ap- 
pointed visiting  superintendent  of  the  Lapp 


Churches,  and  soon  after  became  coadjutor 
in  the  public  school  of  Pitea.  His  last 
charge  was  the  parish  of  Wibyggea,  in  the 
diocese  of  Hemosand^  of  which  he  was 
appointed  pastor,  and  where,  after  many 
years  of  conscientious  and  self-devoted 
activity,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  sixth 
of  August,  1841. 

''  Loestadius  was  short  of  stature,  but  well- 
built  and  broad-shouldered.  His  beardless 
face  and  prominent  cheek-bones  caused  him 
to  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  race 
amid  which  he  laboured,  and,  in  fact,  there 
appears  to  have  been  an  admixture  of  Lapp 
blood  in  his  ancestry.*  In  his  deep-set  eyes 
shone  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  expressive  of  the 
poetic  feeling  which  not  seldom  showed  itself 
in  his  writings.  For  the  nomadic  people 
(now  fast  dying  out),  among  whom  he  had 
been  brought  up,  his  heart  glowed  with 
benevolence  and  devotion.  His  especial 
merit  was  the  having  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  their  needs,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  having, 
by  the  revelation  made  by  him  of  their 
many  excellent  qualities,  obtained  for  them 
that  protection  and  that  equality  before 
the  law  which  had  hitherto  been  denied 
them." 

So  far  speaks  the  Swedish  biographer  of 
Loestadius.  To  our  own  mind  there  is 
something  in  the  description  given  us  in  this 
sketch  of  earnest  work  for  Christ  in  a  far- 
away land,  where  a  constant  struggle  has  to 
be  maintained  with  rugged  and  inhospitable 
nature,  which  charms  us  far  more  than  the 
theological  hair-splitting  and  intense  cere- 
monialism of  the  Greek  Church,  brought 
before  us  in  the  first  biographical  notice  in 

*  His  father  seems  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
somewhat  numerous  Swedish  famUies  who  have 
settled  in  Lapland  as  colonists.  The  classical  termi- 
nation  in  iu$  to  his  name  is  not  unusual  in  Sweden, 
or  even  in  Grermany,  originating  in  both  oonntries  at 
the  pedantic  period  of  the  revival  of  learning. — 
TramUUor. 
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this  article.  But  if  the  Greek  Church  is 
erring,  Swedish  Lutberanism  is  no  perfect 
form  of  religion.  With  much,  both  in  her 
doctrines  and  services,  we  should  probably 
differ — as  her  high  sacramental  views,  her 
employment  of  the  confessional,  her  dis- 
regard of  the  Sabbath — above  all,  the  want 
of  zeal  and  fervour  exhibited  by  too  many 


of  her  ministers  and  congregations.  But, 
with  such  lines  before  us  as  we  have  been 
perusing,  may  we  not  feel  that  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  the  universal  Church  of  Christ, 
is  like  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  parts  of  which 
are  more  permeated  with  the  Bivine  leaven 
dian  others,  but  no  portion  of  which  is 
wholly  unleavened  t 


ST.     PAUL     AT     ROME- 


|N  the  days  when  the  Ceesars  ruled 
the  world,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  brilliant  triumphal 
procession  winding  through  the  streets  of 
imperial  Rome.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  citizens  in  holiday  attire ;  every  avail- 
able spot  from  which  the  glittering  spectacle 
could  be  seen  was  occupied  by  the  people ; 
shouts  of  joy  and  exultation  greeted  the 
e(mqueror  in  his  triumphal  march.  The 
altars  were  decked  with  garlands,  the  city 
was  gay  with  tokens  of  national  delight  and 
pride.  Miserable  captives,  heavily  ironed, 
followed  the  magnificent  chariot  with  its 
richly  caparisoned,  snow-white  horses.  The 
magistrates  and  civic  dignitaries  graced  the 
triumph  of  the  victorious  general  When 
ilie  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  the  captives 
4Blain,  as  was  usually  the  case,  fresh  honours 
were  lavished  upon  the  conqueror.  Bome 
had  descended  from  her  high  estate;  the 
stem  and  majestic  lawgiver  of  the  world  was 
forgetting  her  noble  integrity,  her  iron  intre- 
pidity. Her  courage  was  becoming  cruelty, 
lier  military  prowess  degenerating  into  brag- 
gadocio, and  her  heroes,  who,  in  the  olden 
times,  had  found  in  the  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen  the  reward  for  all  their  heroic 
itoil  and  unflinching  bravery,  now  delighted 
in  pageants  and  processions,  in  titles  and 
.gewgaws.     The  people,  too,  were  hushed 


into  content  as  their  hard-worn  liberties 
wwe  withdrawn  from  them  one  by  one,  by 
shows  and  processions,  gladiatorial  fights 
and  illuminations,  till  all  her  rights  should 
have  been  coaxed  from  her  by  her  tyrants, 
with  less  than  a  mess  of  pottage  as  the  price. 
Rome  was  sinking  from  her  throne  on  the 
seven  hills,  as  mistress  of  the  known  world, 
into  a  base  and  slothful  self-content.  She 
was  boasting  of  the  power  which  was  slipping 
from  her  nerveless  grasp,  glorying  in  her 
shame. 

But  salvation  was  coming  to  the  haughty 
city  in  a  way  she  little  dreamed.  Her  de- 
liverer was  coming  in  humiliation  and  chains, 
to  proclaim  freedom,  and  break  off  the  slowly 
tightening  bonds  of  lust,  and  cruelty,  and 
pride.  Along  the  Appian  Way,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  61,  might  be  seen  a  small  band 
of  soldiers,  guarding  three  prisoners,  entering 
the  city  of  Rome  by  the  Porta  Capeua.  The 
besotted  multitude  had  no  looks  to  bestow 
upon  their  deliverer  but  glances  of  in- 
difference or  derision ;  they  had  no  shouts  of 
welcome  to  bestow  upon  their  saviour,  but 
words  of  scoffing  or  scorn.  Like  his  Master, 
Paul  brought  his  message  in  humiliation 
and  disgrace,  and  gloried  in  being  allowed 
to  suffer  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  same 
righteous  and  beneficent  cause.  The  Apostle 
of  the  (Gentiles  entered  Rome  as  a  malefactor, 
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with  Luke  and  Aristarchos  as  his  companions 
in  captivity.  Whom  does  the  world  deem 
the  true  conqueror  now — Pompey  or  Paul  ? 
Pompey  in  his  triumphal  chariot,  or  Paul  in 
his  chains  ? 

The  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was 
entering  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  world's  em- 
pire, where  he  had  longed  to  preach  Christ, 
for  whose  glorious  Gospel  he  had  already 
toiled  and  suffered  so  much.  He  had  now 
come  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner  to  be  tried 
before  Nero,  the  then  ruler  of  the  world. 
The  route  that  Paul  took  in  reaching  Rome 
is  full  of  suggestions  connected  with  the 
classic  period  of  Roman  literature.  iPuteoli, 
Appii  Forum,  and  Tres  Tabemae  recall  the 
allusions  to  them  by  Cicero  and  Horace. 
Near  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  was  Mount 
Vesuvius,  then  quiescent,  but  which  a  few 
years  afterwards  buried  in  its  burning  lava 
and  scorisB  the  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  caused  the  death  of  multitudes, 
among  whom  was  the  elder  Pliny.  Paul 
travelled  by  the  great  Appian  Way,  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  mechanical  skill  of  Roman 
engineers ;  a  road  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  our  boasted  nineteenth  century. 
He  passed  into  the  city  under  the  celebrated 
arch  at  the  Porta  Capena. 

While  the  circumstances  were  calculated 
to  produce  despondency  in  the  Apostle's 
mind,  there  was  one  thing  that  cheered 
him — the  Christian  friends  who  came  to 
Appii  Forum  to  meet  him.  The  presence 
and  sympathy  of  these  friends  wonderfully 
encouraged  and  strengthened  him.  The 
intrepid  bearer  of  salvation  to  sinners  may 
be  sustained  by  the  idea  of  duty  and  the 
consolations  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  he  may 
stand  steadfast  in  his  purpose  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  world ;  but  he  is  still 
a  man,  and  feels  the  need  of  human  83rm- 
pathy.  Paul,  too,  was  one  of  those  warm- 
hearted men  who,  more  than  ordinary  men, 
could  appreciate  the  sympathy  of  friends. 
"  When  Paul  saw  the  brethren,  he  thanked 


Grod  and  took  courage."  Even  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  was  cheered  in  His  life  on  earth 
by  the  faithful  love  of  friends. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  the  Prefect 
of  the  Praetorian  guard,  to  whom  Paul  was 
entrusted,  was  one  of  the  best  of  Nero's 
advisers.  The  Apostle  seems  to  have  been 
mildly  treated,  compared  with  other  prisoners, 
as  we  find  him  living  in  a  hired  house  at 
Rome,  and  preaching  Christ,  to  the  Jews 
first  and  afterwards  to  the  Gentiles.  Of 
course,  the  soldier  who  guarded  him  must 
remain  with  him,  and  be  held  responsible 
for  him. 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  at  Rome,  at 
that  time,  compared  favourably  with  that  of 
other  foreigners  there.    There  was  a  Jew's 
quarter,  or  Ghetto,  across  the  Tiber.    Some 
of  them  had  amassed  enormous  wealth,  while 
others,  we  learn  from  Juvenal,  were  beggars. 
Some  of  them  had  won  the  distinction  of 
being  Roman  citizens,  as  was  the  case  with 
Paul's   father   and   Josephus,   the  Jewish 
historian.     Hence  Paul  could  say,  which 
was  a  proud  boast  in  that  day,  "I  am  a 
Roman   citizen."    Hence,  when  the  Jews 
strove  to  put  him  to  death  without  cause, 
he  appealed  unto  Caesar.    The  allusions  to 
the  Jews,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of 
Horace  and  Juvenal,  are  anything  but  com- 
plimentary.     They  satirise  them  for  their 
credulity  and  proselyting  tendency.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  had  made  themselves 
felt  as  a  power  ^t  Rome.    They  were  first 
carried  to  the  city  by  Pompey,  after  his 
conquest  of  Jerusal^tn.    Though  they  went 
as  slaves,  many  subsequently  obtained  their 
freedom.    Tacitus,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his 
history,  has  left  an  account  of  them  which 
has  excited  the  ire  of  the  great  Dr.  Arnold, 
because  Tacitus  looked  at  this  people  as, 
of  course,  he  must  have  done,  from  a  heathen 
standpoint  instead  of  that  of  a  Jew  or  a 
Christian.    The  Roman  historian  was  but  a 
boy  when  Paul  was  in  Rome,  and  gives  no 
hint,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  having  been 
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influenced  by  the  Apostle's  teaching;  though 
he  has  described  in  burning  words  the  infamy 
of  the  court  to  which  Paul  was  sent  as  a 
prisoner. 

Tacitus,  after  making  many  false  state- 
ments and  reflections  on  the  Jews,  says, 
"  They  call  those  profane  who  make  repre- 
sentations of  God  in  human  shape,  out  of 
perishable  materials.  They  believe  that 
Being  to  be  supreme  and  eternal,  neither 
capable  of  representation  nor  of  decay. 
They,  therefore,  do  not  allow  any  images 
to  stand  in  their  cities,  much  less  in  their 
t^nples.  This  flattery  is  not  paid  to  their 
kings  nor  to  our  emperors."  Again  he  says 
that  Pompey,  *'  availing  himself  of  the  right 
of  conquest,  entered  the  temple.  Thus  it 
became  commonly  known  that  the  place 
stood  empty,  with  no  similitude  of  gods 
within,  and  that  the  shrine  had  nothing 
to  reveal."  *'  Under  Tiberius  all  was  quiet. 
But  when  Caligula  ordered  the  Jews  to  set 
up  his  statue  in  the  temple,  they  preferred 
war.  His  death  put  an  end  to  the  disturb- 
ance. Claudius  entrusted  the  province  of 
JudsBa  to  Roman  knights,  or  to  his  own 
freedmen,  one  of  whom,  Antonius  Felix, 
indulging  in  every  kind  of  barbarity  and 
lust,  exercised  the  power  of  a  king  in  the 
spirit  of  a  slave.  He  had  married  Drusilla, 
the  granddaughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
and  so  was  the  grandson-in-law,  as  Claudius 
was  the  grandson,  of  Antony." 

Tacitus,  like  the  Roman  poets,  stigmatises 
the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  alludes 
to  the  proselytes  they  had  made  among  the 
Romans  ;  thus  showing  the  inroads  that  the 
purer  religion  was  making  on  heathen  super- 
stition. We  need  not  go  to  the  apocryphal 
preaching  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  Christianity  in  that  city.  It  cer- 
tainly existed  there  before  Paul's  visit.  It  is 
unknown  to  us  who  first  carried  it  there.  Some 
say  that  it  was  the  Roman  Jews  converted  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost.  No  doubt  some  of 
Paul's  spiritual  children,  if  not  the  first,  were 


among  the  first  to  spread  the  glad  tidings 
in  Rome.  The  Christians  coming  out  of  the 
city  to  meet  him,  as  well  as  his  letter  to  the 
Romans,  go  to  establish  this.  The  number 
of  Christians  there  at  that  time  was  com- 
paratively small.  The  number  of  Jews  was 
more  considerable.  The  population  of  Rome 
at  that  epoch  is  estimated  at  from  2,000,000 
to  4,000,000,  the  latter  being  probably  nearer 
the  true  number.  The  circuit  of  the  city 
was  twelve  miles.  Many  foreigners  were 
gathered  together  from  all  quarters  of  the 
empire.  Juvenal,  some  years  later  said  that 
so  many  foreigners  from  the  east  had  flocked 
to  Rome  that  one  would  believe  the  Syrian 
Orontes  had  flowed  into  the  Tiber  and 
introduced  their  licentious  habits  and  prac- 
tices into  the  city.  Egypt  also  furnished  its 
quota  of  corrupting  elements,  and  some  of 
the  worst  of  the  Greeks  swelled  the  tide  of 
wickedness. 

Juvenal  was  about  twenty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  Paul's  visit,  and  did  not  write  until 
many  years  afterwards,  but  still  the  society 
could  not  have  changed  a  great  deal  in  one 
or  two  decades.  The  poet,  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  satire,  has  shown  us  the  disgust- 
ing and  seething  mass  of  people  that  was 
now  rioting  in  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
world.  He  says  that  the  populace  cared  for 
nothing  but  "  bread  and  the  circus."  The 
popular  tastes  were  pandered  to  by  designing 
men  in  order  that  they  might  mount  to 
power.  Formerly  they  had  fought  for  the 
love  of  fatherland,  but  now  they  were  ready 
to  support  the  powerful  and  rich  who  doled 
out  to  them  the  scanty  pittance  in  the 
sportula.  The  worst  of  the  emperors  were 
deified,  thus  increasing  the  objects  of 
worship  in  the  overcrowded  Pantheon.  We 
can  but  hope  that  tlie  poet's  picture  of  the 
female  sex  was  overdrawn.  Many  of  his 
descriptions  are  too  revolting  to  contem- 
plate, and  the  vices  named  would  hardly  be 
considered  tolerable  among  savage  nations. 
Besides  their  other  wicked  practices  the  art 
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of  poisoning  was  practised.  He  represents 
Locusta,  in  Nero's  day,  as  teaching  h^ 
female  friends  how  to  despatch  their  hus- 
bands by  this  horrible  method.  These 
practices  were  common  in  the  court;  an 
empress  got  rid  of  her  husband  by  this 
means,  in  order  to  place  her  son  Nero  on 
the  throne.  The  emperors^  too,  did  not 
hesitate  to  remove  by  poison  such  as  stood 
in  their  way.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  monster  before  whom  Paul  was  now  to 
appear.  Even  in  the  pages  of  the  sober 
historian,  the  details  of  Nero's  reign  are 
sickening.  At  Nero's  court  he  finds  out 
only  two  men  that  exerted  a  good  influence 
in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
Burrus  and  Seneca,  the  latter  celebrated  as 
Nero's  tutor  and  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
morals  almost  Christian  in  the  severe  beauty 
of  its  teachings.  Nero's  mother,  Aggripina, 
is  described  as  one  of  the  basest  of  her  sex, 
who  richly  deserved  death,  had  it  come  from 
some  other  hand  than  that  of  her  son.  Such 
was  the  court  and  such  the  people  the 
Apostle  was  to  meet  at  Rome! 

At  that  day,  as  at  present,  the  red-tape 
delays  of  the  law  were  in  operation.  Hence 
Paul  was  kept  a  prisoner  two  whole  years 
before  his  case  was  decided.  Paul's  capti- 
vity gave  him  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
write  letters  to  the  different  Churches 
abeady  established,  but  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  Christian  religion  in  Western 
Europe.  Though  Nero  was  vile  enough  at 
this  time,  he  had  not  yet  molested  the 
Christians.  Thus  Paul  had  the  opportunity 
in  that  corrupt  city  to  proclaim  that  gospel 
which  purifies  the  heart,  reforms  the  charac- 
ter, puts  down  vice,  gives  woman  her  true 
position  in  society,  and  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  civilisation.  Out  of  the  decay  of  effete 
Caesarism  was  to  arise  the  new  religion  that 
was  to  carry  civilisation  and  reform  to  all 
Western  Europe,  and  thence  to  our  own 
land,  whence  now  this  gospel  is  sent  to 
supplant  the  worn-out  creeds  of  the  East 


From  the  time  of  Augustus,  Rome 
abounded  in  magnificent  edifices.  From 
the  humble  beginnings  on  the  Palatine  Hill 
in  the  mythical  period  of  Romulus,  it  had 
now  become  densely  populated  within  a 
circumference  of  twelve  miles.  The  build- 
ings were  high  and  the  streets  narrow,  so 
built  to  accommodate  the  large  population 
in  so  small  an  area.  Not  only  were  splendid 
public  buildings  erected,  but  wealthy  citi- 
zens vied  with  each  other  in  their  costly 
private  residences,  especially  on  the  famed 
Palatine  Hill,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
modern  imperial  dwellings.  Nero  had  a 
sumptuous  residence,  though  the  famous 
''golden  house  "  was  not  built  till  after  the 
conflagration  of  the  city,  which  occurred 
after  Paul's  visit.  Juvenal  says  that  the 
Romans  had  dedicated  temples  to  Peace, 
Faith,  Victory,  Virtue,  and  Concord,  and 
none  to  Money,  though  most  revered  of  all 
among  them,  and,  we  may  add,  a  goddess 
with  many  votaries  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Wealth  and  grand  structures  belonged 
to  the  favoured  few.  The  numerous  prole- 
tarians were  packed  in  lofty  tenement  houses, 
and  were  constantly  liable  to  be  consumed 
by  the  frequent  conflagrations  in  the  city. 
The  same  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  found  in  our  own  large  cities,  only  the 
proportion  of  the  poor  is  much  smaller 
with  us. 

The  Romans  were  not  a  speculative  people ; 
hence  they  adopted  their  philosophy  from 
the  Greeka  The  Stoic  philosophy  had  many 
advocates  among  them,  and  some  of  the 
severe  doctrines  of  that  school  suited  their 
character;  that  ia,  in  their  earlier  history. 
The  Epicurean  tenets  also  had  a  strong  hold 
on  many  of  their  thinking  men.  Lucretius, 
in  his  advocacy  of  this  doctrine,  had  done 
much  to  unsettle  the  feiith  of  his  people  in 
the  old  deities,  while  he  offered  them  no 
satisfactory  substitute.  Then  the  condition 
of  the  masses  had  reached  such  a  low  depth 
that  now  there  was  a  strong  necessity  and 
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an  open  door  for  the  preaching  of  the  true 
religion.  St.  Paul's  great  desire  to  proclaim 
the  Gospel  at  Rome  showed  that  he  felt  the 
importance  of  establishing  Christianity  there. 
The  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  heathen  in  that  day,  and  draws  as  fearful 
a  picture  of  them  as  is  given  by  profane 
writers.  Not  many  of  the  great  at  Bome 
were  added  to  the  Church,  though  they  no 
doubt  had  the  Gospel  offered  to  them  by  the 
apostle.  But  while  he  offered  Christ  to  all, 
he  did  not  desire  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  there.  That  resulted  from  the 
influence  of  heathen  Bome  on  the  Church  ; 
it  was  Christianity  corrupted.  Paul  had  as 
little  use  for  thePh&riseeism  of  the  Christian 
as  for  that  of  the  Church  of  his  fathers. 

Paul  had  carried  the  Gospel  to  many 
places,  and  had  faced  multiplied  dangers. 
He  had  told  the  story  of  the  Cross  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  was  maltreated  by  some 
while  others  desired  to  worship  him.  He 
had  been  constrained  by  the  Spirit  to  cross 
oyer  into  Macedonia,  where  he  was  imprisoned 
and  beaten.  He  had  preached  in  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  Corinth.  He  had 
discoursed  of  the  "  unknown  God "  on  the 
Areopagus.  He  had  faced  the  mob  at 
Ephesos,  who  raised  an  outcry  because  he 
interfered  with  their  gains.  He  had  braved 
the  stem  and  bigoted  Pharisees  and  the 
sceptical  Sadducees  at  Jerusalem.  Now,  after 
going  through  the  perils  of  the  deep,  he  was 
to  appear  before  the  greatest  of  earthly 
monarchs,  the  haughty  Caesar — the  last  of 
the  Caesars  by  blood.  We  do  not  know  how 
he  met  this  dread  sovereign.  History  is 
alent.  But  we  can  easily  fill  out  the  picture 
from  what  we  know  of  both  men.  Sacred 
history  and  his  own  writings  have  furnished 
us  a  clear  conception  of  the  character  of 
the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  ProGftne 
history  has  faithfully  photographed  the  re- 
pulsiye  features  in  the  character  of  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  Caesars,  who  reached  the 


climax  of  infamy,  if  any  height  of  it  remained 
unsealed  by  his  predecessors. 

Who,  then,  was  Nero  ?  Every  schoolboy 
will  answer  that  his  name  is  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  profligate  and  cruel  It  is  true 
that  he  has  had  apologists,  who  had  tried  to 
palliate  his  crimes.  They  speak  of  his  fond- 
ness for  learning  and  his  literary  acquire- 
ments, of  his  liberality  to  the  people,  of  his 
mild  administration  during  the  first  five 
years  of  his  reign,  of  the  bad  mother  by 
whom  he  was  reared,  of  the  false  charges 
made  against  him — ^as,  for  instance,  of  having 
set  fire  to  Bome  (from  which  Tacitus  exone- 
rates him),  etc.  But  after  admitting  all  the 
good  that  can  be  said  of  him,  there  is  a  large 
residuum  of  infamy  that  will  for  ever  place 
him  among  the  worst  characters  in  human 
history.  Even  in  the  first  period  of  his  reign 
we  find  him  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  sensu- 
ality. It  is  to  the  discredit  of  Burrus  and 
Seneca  that  they  rather  encouraged  these 
youthful  vices,  that  they  might  the  better 
be  enabled  to  keep  control  of  the  government. 
His  earlier  life  appears  mild  only  in  compari- 
son with  his  later  years.  He  had  not  yet 
had  Britannicus  (the  true  heir  to  the  throne) 
put  to  death  ;  he  had  not  yet  caused  Seneca 
to  commit  suicide,  in  order  to  get  his  pro- 
perty ;  he  had  not  yet  destroyed  many  rich 
men,  in  order  that  their  property  might 
minister  to  his  vanity  and  lust  He  had  not 
yet  heaped  all  kinds  of  indignity  on  the 
Christians ;  who,  by  his  orders,  were  covered 
with  the  skins  of  beasts  and  torn  to  pieces  by 
dogs,  or  crucified,  or  smeared  with  pitch  and 
burned  in  the  imperial  gardens.  He  had 
not  yet  made  way  with  his  mother  Agrippina 
and  his  wife  Octavia.  He  had  not  yet 
caused  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Uwyer 
Longinus,  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  of  the 
satirist  Petronius,  partly  through  jealousy, 
because  he  made  pretensions  to  authorship 
himself.  In  fine,  he  had  not  yet  abandoned 
himself  to  all  that  open  profligacy  and 
cruelty   which   disgraced    his   last   years, 
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though  he  did  not  live  to  be  thirty-two 
years  old.  He  was  devotedly  fond  of 
theatrical  performances,  of  the  gladiatorial 
exhibitions  in  the  amphitheatre,  of  flute 
playing,  and  of  chariot  races.  In  all  these 
amusements  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  thus 
rendered  himself  an  object  of  contempt  to 
his  subjects. 

The  leading  trait  in  his  character  seems 
to  have  been  selfishness.  When  this  was 
allowed  to  have  firee  course,  he  could  be 
mild,  but  when  his  desires  or  inclinations 
were  thwarted  he  could  be  most  cruel.  His 
vanity  was  inordinate.  He  desired  the 
reputation  of  a  poet,  of  an  actor,  of  a 
charioteer,  and  generally  courted  the  popular 
favour  to  benefit  self.  His  licentiousness 
has  hardly  been  paralleled  in  history.  His 
cruelty  increased  with  age.  While  he  had 
these  degrading  traits  of  character,  he  had 
none  of  those  great  qualities  of  a  general  or 
statesman  which  are  sometimes  urged  in 
palliation  of  their  crimes.  His  early  death 
may  be  advanced  as  a  reason  why  he  did 
not  show  himself  an  able  ruler ;  but  his 
continued  descent  from  bad  to  worse  does 
not  indicate  that  he  would  have  improved 
had  he  been  spared  longer  to  wear  the 
imperial  purple.  At  the  time  Paul  came  to 
Rome,  Nero  had  been  ruling  seven  years 
and  was  twenty-four  years  old.  Nero  may 
be  called  a  representative  man.  He  is  a 
t3^e  of  that  class  whose  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual nature  is  entirely  subordinated  to 
the  animal ;  he  was  guided  entirely  by  his 
appetites  and  passions,  and  unrestrained  by 
moral  principle.  His  name  will  always  stand 
in  history  as  a  type  of  the  degradation  that 
can  be  reached  by  the  unrestrained  licen- 
tiousness of  animalised  humanity. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  firom  this  sickening 
picture  and  consider  the  character  of  the 
humble  and  faithful  servant  of  God.  Paul 
was  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Jews, 
and  shows  that  he  had  not  failed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  wealth  of  Greek  literature. 


An  accomplished  scholar,  he  occupied  a 
leading  position  among  his  people,  even 
when  a  young  man.  As  a  man  prominent 
among  the  Jews,  he  took  part  in  the  death 
of  Stephen,  for  which  he  subsequently  re- 
pented, though  at  the  time  he  believed 
himself  to  be  in  the  path  of  duty.  Though 
vigorously  engaged  in  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians, as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  of  his 
error  by  the  strong  call  received  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  he  promptly  inquired,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  No  sooner 
was  he  convinced  of  his  duty  to  preach 
Christ  than  he  gave  up  all  his  prospects  of 
honour  and  position  among  his  own  people, 
and  threw  the  weight  of  his  great  talents 
and  influence  on  the  side  of  the  despised 
Christians.  He  was  ready  to  endure  hard- 
ships, to  expose  himself  to  dangers,  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  the  service  of  his  Master. 
He  sacrificed  all  to  follow  where  his  once 
despised  Master  had  led.  He  worked  with 
his  own  hands,  in  order  not  to  be  a  burden 
on  the  Church  that  he  was  serving.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  holy  zeal  for  his  Master's 
cause.  It  was  his  nature  to  do  whatever 
his  hand  and  heart  found  to  do  with  all  his 
might.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  impulse,^ 
but  it  was  directed  by  principle.  A  Christ- 
like unselfishness  was  the  predominant  trait 
in  his  character.  Though  his  will  was  strong, 
he  did  not  oppose  himself  to  others  unless 
principle  was  involved.  To  unspeakable 
tenderness  he  added  a  dauntless  courage  and 
high  personal  dignity.  He,  a  Pharisee  of 
the  Pharisees,  boldly  uttered  his  testimony 
for  Jesus  before  a  Jewish  Sanhedrim  ;  a 
Roman  citizen,  he  proclaimed  his  faith  with 
equal  fearlessness  before  the  haughty  poten- 
tates of  heathen  Rome.  Though  he  worked 
with  his  own  hands  at  his  trade  of  tent- 
maker  that  he  might  preserve  his  personal 
dignity,  he  supplied  the  wants  of  his  poorer 
brethren  by  appeals  to  the  Christian  Churches. 
His  life,  lonely,  desolate,  suffering,  was  pure, 
upright,  and  noble.    He  was  willing  to  fore- 
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go  the  sweetness  of  home  a£fections  that  he 
might  serve  his  Master  with  an  undivided 
^Xi'^'^gJi  though  no  touch  of  asceticism 
mingled  with  his  heroic  daring  and  endur- 
ance. With  an  unfailing  faith  in  the  Lord 
he  loved  and  the  cause  he  served^  he  carried 
the  Gospel  tidings  to  the  ends  of  the  known 
world,  in  the  face  of  obloquy  and  danger, 
persecution  and  impending  death.  That 
intellect  which  would  have  made  him  a 
leader  among  his  own  people,  that  culture 
which  fitted  him  for  the  highest  association, 
that  calm,  heroic  courage  which  would  have 
qualified  him  to  lead  on  the  field  of  battle, 
that  keen  insight  and  moral  and  intellectual 
balance  which  would  have  made  him  equally 
a  leader  in  the  council — all  were  gladly  given 
to  the  service  of  his  Master,  the  despised, 
persecuted,  crucified  Nazarene. 

Let  us  imagine  such  a  man  brought  before 
tiie  bestial  representative  of  the  Csdsars.  If 
die  latter  had  possessed  any  noble  instincts, 
he  could  not  have  withheld  his  admiration 
for  the  noble  character  before  him.  But 
the  probability  is  that  he  looked  on  with 
cold  indifTerence,  as  if  trying  a  common 
male£&ctor,  only  concerned  to  know  if  the 
Apostle  meditated  any  crime  against  the 
imperial  government.  Paul  was  too  poor  to 
excite  a  desire  to  extort  money.  Thus  he 
may  have  been  released  from  sheer  indiffer- 
ence. Sacred  history  has  left  us  no  account 
of  the  trial;  tradition  says  that  Paul  was 
leleasedfrom  his  imprisonment.  We  know 
Hothing  of  his  defence,  whether  "  he  reasoned 
rf  temperance,  righteousness,  and  a  judg- 
ment to  come,"  or  confined  himself  strictly 
to  the  charges  made  against  him ;  but  we 
feel  certain  that  no  fear  of  the  tyrant  could 
deter  him  from  upholding  the  truth.  The 
Apoetle,  now  worn  out  with  the  anxieties, 
toils,  and  hardships  of  his  life — ^Paul  the 
Aged— stands  before  the  profligate  youth, 
who  even  then  deserved  the  felon's  cell  and 
die  executioner's  axe.  The  one  was  calm 
J9  jbbe  ^UBciousness   of  duty  performed. 


cheerful  in  adversity,  and  ready  at  any 
moment  to  be  called  from  the  sufferings  of 
earth  to  the  joys  of  heaven.  The  other,  a 
worn-out  debauchee,  already  sated  with 
sensual  pleasures,  indifferent  from  callous- 
ness, or  uneasy  about  his  throne,  had 
nothing  pleasant  to  remember  in  the  past 
and  nothing  encouraging  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  friture.  When  he  found  that  revolu- 
tion was  about  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne 
and  his  life,  with  what  feelings  must  he  have 
looked  back  on  his  worse  than  wasted  life  ? 
To  avoid  present  disgrace  he  attempted 
suicide,  and  was  afterwards  despatched  by 
his  compassionate  slave. 

We  know  of  the  manner  of  Paul's  death 
only  from  tradition.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
tried  a  second  time  at  Rome  in  the  last  year 
of  Nero's  reign,  and  executed,  but  not  by 
crucifixion,  as  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  We 
certainly  know  the  words  that  he  supposed 
to  be  among  his  last,  in  his  second  letter  to 
Timothy.  He  says :  "  I  am  ready  to  be 
poured  out.  The  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand."  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I 
have  kept  the  fetith."  Then  he  raises  that 
triumphant  psean  of  victory,  more  sublime 
than  was  ever  uttered  by  a  victorious  general 
steeped  in  blood,  or  by  a  successful  athlete 
at  the  Ol3rmpic  games :  "  Henceforth  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of  righteousness, 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall 
give  me  at  that  day" — ^unselfish  to  the  last, 
he  adds — **  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  that  love  His  appearing." 

This  cry  of  victory  forms  the  only  record 
of  Paul's  death.  The  suffering,  the  shame, 
all  swallowed  up  in  the  glory !  Of  no  other 
man  since  the  earth  was  created  could  his 
own  words  have  been  more  confidently 
uttered :  "  0  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
0  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting 
of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law ;  but  thanks  be  to  Ood,  who  hath  given 
us  the  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
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FAITH:     ITS    POSITION    IN    CHRISTIANITY. 


By  Ex-Presideiit  Mark  Hopkins,  Williams  College. 


|0  W  can  we  account  for  it  that  Faith, 
relatively  uDrecognised  before,  be- 
came at  once  so  prominent  on  the 
introdnction  of  Christianity  ?  As  a  require- 
ment, it  was  not  only  made  prominent,  but 
essential,  both  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
When  asked  by  the  Jews  what  they  should 
do  that  they  might  work  the  works  of  God, 
our  Saviour  replied :  "  This  is  the  work  of 
God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath 
sent."  They  were  not  simply  to  believe 
what  He  said,  but  were  to  believe  on  Him ; 
and  that  is  faith.  Identical  with  this  was 
the  direction  given  by  Paul  and  Silas  to  the 
jailer:  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  "Therefore," 
says  Paul, "  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justi- 
fied by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law," 
And  not  only  was  faith  made  a  condition  of 
salvation  as  an  initiatory  step,  but  it  was  to 
be  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  life.  Chris- 
tians were  to  "  walk  by  faith,"  to  "  fight  the 
good  fight  of  faith ;"  the  victory  by  which 
they  were  to  overcome  the  world  was  their 
faith  ;  they  were  to  "  live  by  faith." 

In  making  faith  thus  prominent  Christi- 
anity was  wholly  original  Associating,  as  we 
do  from  our  earliest  years,  both  the  name 
and  the  thing  with  religion,  and  as  we  grow 
up  finding  it  incorporated  into  all  our  reli- 
gious literature,  it  is  difiicult  for  us  to  realise 
how  original  the  full  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple was,  and  how  strange  it  must  have 
seemed  both  to  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Faith  was,  indeed,  the  spiritual  element 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and 
in  that  sense  its  underlying  principle,  but 
the  system  was  one  requiring  legal  and  cere- 


monial observances;  it  was  to  them  that 
attention  was  directed,  and  through  them 
that  faith  was  to  look.  In  connection  with 
these  observances  an  intense  system  of  ecde- 
siasticism  had  grown  np,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  less  likely  to  occur  to  a  Jew  than 
the  possibility  of  a  religion  that  should  re- 
tain the  principle  and  drop  those  rites  and 
forms,  divinely  appointed,  in  which  it  was 
embodied — writes  elaborate,  magnificent,  con- 
necting themselves  with  the  early  associi^ 
tions  and  the  national  pride  of  every  Jew, 
and  on  the  maintenance  of  which  the  re- 
spectability, the  livelihood  even,  of  a  large 
and  influential  class  seemed  to  depend. 
The  prominence  of  faith  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  cannot  therefore  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  it  is,  under  the  name  of  trusty 
the  spiritual  and  underlying  element  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  that  the  word  itself 
occurs  but  twice.  So  far,  indeed,  was  it 
under  that  firom  full  or  even  distinct  recog- 
nition, that  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Gaiatians  speaks  of  it  in  contrast  with 
the  old  dispensation,  and  as  having  first 
come  in  connection  with  Christianity.  "  But 
before  faith  came,"  he  says,  "we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which 
should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Wherefore 
the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us 
unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
faith." 

But  if  this  prominence  of  faith  seemed 
strange  to  the  Jew,  much  more  must  it  have 
seemed  so  to  ihe  Gentile.  No  heathen  reli- 
gion ever  inculcated  faith  as  a  duty,  or 
made  it  a  distinctive  element  of  itself  in  any 
way.    So  far  as  appears,  the  philosophers 
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had  neyer  given  attention  to  the  state  of 
mind  indicated  by  the  word,  the^  had  not 
recognised  it  as  a  principle  of  action ;  and 
certainly,  aside  from  some  object  of  it  snch 
as  no  heathen  religion  presented,  there  was 
nothing  in  it  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm,  or 
attract  the  attention,  even,  of  the  common 
people. 

How,  then,  the  question  recurs,  shall  we 
account  for  the  prompt  and  full  instalment 
of  fidth  in  a  position  so  prominent,  and  with 
a  fiomction  so  vital,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Christianity  ?  We  can  do  it  only 
by  supposing  that  Christianity  understood 
itoelf  as  it  could  not  have  done  if  it  had  not 
been  inspired — ^and,  understanding  itself, 
tiie  prominence  and  function  given  to  faith 
were  a  necessity.  The  originidity  of  giving 
this  place  to  faith,  great  as  it  was,  was  not, 
however,  if  I  may  so  say,  primary.  Faith 
was,  indeed,  original  as  a  requisition 
upon  man,  requiring  a  certain  state  in  him, 
but  it  was  made  necessary  by  that  feature  in 
the  revelation  itself  in  which  that  was  wholly 
and  primarily  original.  That  feature  is,  that 
the  salvation  offered  by  Christianity  is  gra- 
tuitous. It  is  a  gift.  It  is  wholly  free.  It 
is  not  for  those  who  merit  salvation.  It  knows 
of  merit,  but  not  in  those  that  are  saved  as 
the  ground  of  their  salvation.  It  presupposes 
sin,  and  is  a  salvation  from  that  and  its 
consequences.  It  is  in  this  freeness  of  the 
salvation  which  it  offers  that  Christianity  is 
wholly  original.  As  compared  with  all  re- 
ligions originated  by  man,  it  is  an  entire 
c^uge  of  method — a  reversal  of  all  that  could 
have  been  conceived  by  him.  Conscious  of 
having  merited  the  Divine  displeasure,  and 
feeHng  bis  need  of  salvation,  man  would 
naturally  inquire  what  he  must  do,  and 
would  attempt  some  mode  of  propitiation. 
He  would  offer  some  gift,  build  some  temple, 
go  on  some  pilgrimage,  submit  to  some 
penance.  That  this  has  been  the  uniform 
eoorse  of  human  thought  and  action,  all 
hMtory  shows.     It  never  could  have  been 


supposed  by  man,  and  no  shadow  of  such  a 
thought  enters  into  any  heathen  religion, 
that  God  would,  of  Himself,  wholly  self- 
moved,  so  do  all  that  was  needed,  all  that 
could  be  done  for  salvation,  as  to  leave 
nothing  for  man  to  do  but  to  accept  what 
had  been  done  and  provided  as  a  free  gift. 
But  this  is  Christianity.  The  proclamation 
of  the  fact  that  God  has  done  this  is  the 
Gospel — the  glad  tidings,  and  that  procla- 
mation is  to  alL  "  Whosoever  will,  let  him 
come  and  take  of  the  water  of  Mk  freely** 

Is  there,  then,  no  condition  but  that  of 
acceptance  ?  In  one  sense,  no.  Whoever 
accepts  the  provision  made  and  freely  offered 
will  be  saved.  The  condition  is  the  accept- 
ance of  the  gift — that,  and  nothing  else. 
But  here  we  meet  with  a  second  feature  of 
Christianity,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  all  heathen  rdigions.  The  salvation 
it  proposes  is  a  salvation  from  sin  and  its 
consequences.  It  is  a  holy  salvation.  This 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  gift  should  be 
accepted  unless  sin  be  forsaken.  If  any 
choose  to  call  this  forsaking  of  sin — that  is, 
repentance — an  additional  condition,  they 
can  do  so ;  but  it  is  no  arbitrary  condition. 
There  is  a  natural  impossibility  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  "Doth  a  fountain 
send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet  water 
and  bitter  ?"  The  same  mind  can  no  more 
be  dominated  by  two  supreme  and  opposite 
principles  than  the  same  space  can  be 
occupied  by  two  bodies.  Toa  have  a  casket 
filled  with  stones.  I  offer  to  fill  it  for  you 
with  gold ;  but  the  casket  is  yours,  and 
you  must  make  the  gift  pbssible  by  empty- 
ing out  the  stones.  By  refusing,  if  you  do 
refuse,  to  accept  the  only  condition  which 
renders  the  gift  possible,  you  refuse  to  accept 
the  gift. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  repentance 
in  the  aspect  just  spoken  of,  it  is  certain 
that  Christianity  understood  itself  in  its 
great  feature  as  a  holy  religion  when  it  gave 
faith  its  high  position.    The  reason  is  that 
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faith  is  not  only  receptive,  but  assimilative. 
Not  only  was  man  to  receive  eternal  life 
as  a  gift,  but  his  character  was  to  be  trans- 
formed into  the  likeness  of  the  character 
of  Christ  But  without  faith  this  would 
have  been  impossible.  Faith  is  not  love, 
but  it  is  the  basis  of  it ;  and  by  a  natural 
law  we  are  transformed  into  the  image  of 
anyone  in  whom  we  confide  and  whom  we 
love.  Faith,  with  that  which  springs  from  it, 
is  indeed  the  only  assimilating  and  elevating 
bond  by  which  moral  beings,  who  are  higher 
and  purer,  can  draw  those  who  are  below 
them  up  to  their  own  position. 

In  both  its  great  aspects,  therefore,  first 
as  a  gratuitous  religion,  and  second  as  a  holy 
religion,  it  was  necessary  that  Christianity, 
if  it  understood  itself,  should  give  to  faith, 
strange  as  it  must  have  seemed,  the  promi- 
nence and  the  function  it  did.  As  gratuitous 
it  was  wholly  new.  The  reception  of  a  gift 
being  a  personal  act  and  perfectly  simple, 
this  feature  of  Christianity  disconnected  it, 
in  its  essence,  from  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
priestly  intervention ;  and  so  it  became 
the  new  wine  that  needed  new  bottles. 
It  became  a  free,  untrammelled,  spiritual 
system ;  and  in  such  a  system,  appealing 
to  the  individual  heart  and  conscience  and 
acting  through  them,  it  is  through  faith 
alone  that  there  could  be  either  a  recep- 
tion of  the  gift,  or  that  assimilation  to 
Christ  wliich  must  insure  individual  perfec* 
tion  and  become  the  bond  of  a  perfect 
social  state.  Thus  did  Christianity  stand 
forth  at  once  in  its  completeness — ^a  complete- 
ness that  precluded  all  idea  of  improvement 
or  of  development.  To  the  provision  made 
by  God  for  a  free  salvation  nothing  could 
be  added;  nothing  to  the  simplicity  and 
reasonableness  and  adaptability  to  the 
whole  race  and  to  men  in  every  con- 
dition, of  the  mode  by  which  men  were  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  provision.  Accept- 
ing by  faith  the  provision  made  by  God,  men 
would  enter  at  once  into  new  relations  with 


Him,  and  by  the  continued  exercise  of  faitJi 
they  would  be  brought  into  complete  con- 
formity to  Him.  In  that  conformity  is 
social  unity,  in  that  is  salvation. 

What,  then,  is  this  faith,  so  long  held  in 
abeyance,  adopted  at  length  and  made  thus 
prominent  by  Christianity,  and  capable  of 
producing  such  effects?  Perhaps  we  may 
best  i^each  its  nature  by  referring  to  those 
characteristics  of  it  which  rendered  its  adop- 
tion necessary  in  the  Christian  system.  Of 
these,  one,  already  mentioned,  is  its  recep- 
tivity. This  is  referred  to  in  the  opening  of 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  So  recep- 
tive is  it  of  those  things  of  which  we  are 
assured  by  the  testimony  of  God,  that  that 
assurance,  wliich  is  faith,  becomes  equivalent 
to  the  very  substance  of  things  only  as  yet 
hoped  for;  and,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
Divine  testimony,  there  is  in  it  evidence — 
a  demonstration,  as  the  original  word  im- 
ports— of  those  unseen  things  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  us  to  know  without 
revelation.  It  has  already  been  mentioned, 
too,  as  another  characteristic  of  faith  that  it 
is  assimilative ;  or,  if  not  directly  and  neces- 
sarily so,  yet  that  it  is  the  underlying 
condition  of  all  assimilative  processes.  As 
receptive,  faith  involves  the  action  of  the 
intellect ;  as  assimilative,  of  the  affections. 
These,  lying  between  the  intellect  and  the 
will,  are  manifested  chiefly  through  them, 
and  so  the  transforming  power .  of  faith 
through  the  afiections,  though  of  the  utmost 
importance,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here. 
A  third  characteristic  of  faith  not  yet  men- 
tioned, and  one  which  necessitated  its  adop- 
tion by  Christianity,  is  that  it  is  a  principle 
of  action.  Here  it  involves  the  will,  and 
asserts  its  highest  claims.  As  receptive,  it 
involves  the  will — ^for  reception  is  an  act — 
but  not  in  the  same  way.  It  involves  it  as 
demanding  energy — as  acting,  not  merely  in 
its  function  of  receiving,  but  also  of  doing 
and  giving.  It  is  to  the  illustration  of  the 
power  of  faith  as  a  principle  of  action  in  this 
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aspect  of  the  will  that  the  body  of  the 
eleyenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews is  devoted.  It  is  there  shown  to  be 
the  great  and  the  only  legitimate  principle 
of  religions  heroism.  '*  By  it  the  elders 
obtained  a  good  report" 

We  find^  then,  adopted  into  the  system  of 
Christianity,  and  necessary  to  its  working, 
a  somewhat  called  faith,  receptive,  assimi- 
lative, and  operative.  Was  this  something 
new,  or  was  it  previously  known  and  then 
made  coniq>icaous  by  being  brought  into 
new  relations  ?  It  was  not  new,  for  the  New 
Testament  ascribes  to  it  the  heroism  of  the 
ancient  saints.  Was  it,  then,  something 
peculiar  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  was 
it  a  broad  principle  common  to  the  race  ? 
Certainly  to  the  race,  since  Christianity 
addresses  all  men  and  assumes  that  they 
know  what  feiith  is,  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  exercising  it.  What  principle,  then,  is 
there  common  to  the  race,  and  so  related  to 
those  three  great  constituents  of  our  nature, 
the  intellect,  the  sensibility,  and  the  will,  as 
to  be  at  once  receptive,  assimilative,  and 
operative  ?  Such  a  principle  we  find  in  ctm- 
fidence  in  a  personal  being,  and  that  is 
Faith.  This,  at  least  is  generically  the 
fidth  of  the  New  Testament,  and  nothing 
dseis. 

Let  us  test  this.  Of  course  the  confidence 
or  trust  of  one  personal  being  in  another 
may  be  of  every  degree,  according  to  the 
ground  of  it  in  the  person  trusted,  and  to 
the  relations  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Suppose,  then,  the  relation  to  be  that  of 
physician  and  patient,  with  entire  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  patient.  He  will  then 
believe  what  the  physician  may  say,  will 
take  any  remedy  he  may  prescribe,  and  will 
do  whatever  he  may  be  directed  to  do  in  the 
way  of  regimen  or  change  of  climate.  This 
he  will  do  despite  the  opposing  judgment 
of  friends,  or  of  physicians  of  an  opposite 
school,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  deq)ite  an  accusation  of  an  at- 1 


tempt,  through  the  remedies  given,  upon 
his  life.    He  wiU,  as  Alexander  did,  put  the 
note  containing  the  accusation  under  his 
pillow,  and,  looking  the  physician  in  the  eye, 
swallow  the  draught  he  presents,  and  then 
hand  him  the  note.    That  would  be  confi- 
dence in  a  personal  being;  that  would  be 
£uth.    The  whole  would  be  comprised  in  an 
original  act  which  might  be  called  either  an 
act  of  receptivity  or  of  commitment.    He 
might  be  said  to  receive  the  physician  as  his 
physician  in  all  that  he  offered  himself  to 
him  for,  or  to  commit  himself  wholly  to 
him  for  all  that  he  needed  to  have  done. 
Take,  again,  the  case  of  a  traveller,  and 
one  who  offers  himself  as  a  guide.    If  the 
traxeller  accept  the  guide  in   full  confi- 
dence,   the    forest    may    be    dense    and 
pathless,  he  may  be  "turned  round"  so  that 
the  south  shall  seem  to  be  north  and  the< 
east  west,  and  their  course  to  be  the  opposite 
of  what  it  should  be,  yet  will  he  move  on 
without  fiEtltering.    And  that  is  faith.    So 
with  the  soldier  and  his  commander.     With 
fiill  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  he 
will  endure  every  hardship  and  face  every 
danger.    So,  too,  with  the  man  who  lends 
money  or  deposits  treasure  on  the  simple 
word  of  another,  or  perhaps  without  even  a 
word.    But  the  example  most  in  point  for 
our  purpose  would  seem  to  be  that  of  the 
parent  and  child.    Kecognising  the  parent 
as  his  natural  guardian,  and  confiding  in  his 
goodness  and  superior  wisdom,  the  child 
denies  itself  indulgences  it  craves,  performs 
tasks  it  dislikes,  and  executes  commands  the 
reason  of  which  he  does  not  understand.    It 
belongs  to  his  condition  in  the  natural  order 
of  human  beings  that  he  should  do  this,  and 
in  all  ages  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  it, 
its  necessity  even,  have  been  recognised. 
And  this  again  is  fiiith.    In  this  case,  if 
the  parent  and  child  be  what  they  should 
be,  there  will  be  assimilation.    In  the  cases 
above  mentioned  this  may  not  have  been. 
There  was  receptivity  or  commitment  as  we 
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may  choose  to  call  it,  and  also  a  principle  of 
action,  but  not  necessarily  asssimilation. 
This  may  not  have  been  needed.  But  where 
it  is  needed,  as  in  the  parental  relation  rightly 
constituted,  and  in  Christianity,  it  will  be 
involved  in  faith  as  above  defined.  It  will, 
however,  come  in  directly,  and  not  as  an 
act  of  will  ''Beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are  changed  into  the 
same  image." 

In  each  of  the  instances  above  mentioned, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  conjoint  action 
of  both  the  intellect  and  the  will— of  the 
intellect,  in  a  belief  involving  some  interest 
requiring  action ;  and  of  the  will,  in  choice 
and  volition  with  reference  to  that  action. 
Is,  then,  the  essential  element  of  the  faith 
to  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  intellect  or 
of  the  will  ?  Of  the  will  certainly,  so  for  at 
least  that  the  action  of  the  will  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  faith  remain.  True, 
mere  belief  is  sometimes  called  faith  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  that  does  not  include  all  that  is 
needed  to  constitute  the  faith  it  contemplates 
and  demands.  It  speaks  of  mere  belief  as  a 
dead  faith,  and  of  a  faith  fiiUy  constituted 
as  impljdng  works — ^that  is,  acts  of  will 
"And  by  works,"  says  the  Apostle  James, 
"fidtii  was  made  perfect." 

In  each  of  the  above  examples  we  have 
had  confidence  expressed  in  specific  acts. 
But  may  there  not  be  a  general  confidence 
while  we  are  not  as  yet  in  such  relation  to 
the  person  in  whom  we  confide  as  to  call  for 
specific  acts ;  and  if  so,  would  such  confidence 
be  faith  ?  Clearly  there  may  be  such  confi- 
dence ;  and  that  it  should  be  called  faith  I 
think  is  also  clear,  because  if  such  confidence 
be  perfect,  it  will  certainly  lead,  when  the 
occasion  may  demand  them,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  specific  acts  both  in  kind  and 
degree  which  all  recognise  as  acts  of  faith. 
Thxxa  belief  in  testimony  solely  from  confi- 
dence in  the  person  testifying  would  be  an 
act  of  faith.    The  thing  believed  might  be 


as  improbable  on  every  other  ground  as  the 
ocean  telegraph  to  a  savage,  and  still,  if  the 
confidence  were  perfect,  the  belief  would  be 
iBrm.  It  would  not,  indeed,  if  it  were  a 
belief  on  a  subject  requiring  no  acceptance, 
no  commitment,  no  obedience,  be  the  faith  of 
the  Bible,  because  Gk>d  does  not  reveal  any- 
thing for  the  mere  purpose  of  being  believed. 
To  be  the  faith  of  the  Bible,  belief,  whatever 
its  origin,  must  pass  on  and  up  into  a  loving 
obedience,  so  drawing  in  the  whole  man. 
That  our  Saviour  did  not  care  what  the 
origin  might  be  of  that  preliminary  belief 
which  must  underlie  any  rational  confidence^ 
appears  from  these  remarkable  words: 
''Though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
works  ;  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that 
the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  We  say, 
then,  that  confidence  in  a  person  is  faith^ 
and  that  this  may  reveal  itsdf  in  belief  of 
his  word,  in  the  commitment  of  ourselves  to 
him,  in  the  acceptance  of  his  gifts  and  in 
obedience  to  his  commands,  and  that  it  will 
reveal  itself  in  either  or  all  of  these  ways  as 
existing  relations  may  demand.  Other 
grounds  of  belief,  of  commitment,  of  accq>- 
tance,  of  obedience,  there  may  be,  but  un- 
less these  several  acts  spring  from  confidence 
they  will  not  be  acts  of  faith. 

With  this  view  of  faith  as  a  ground  of 
belief  and  of  action  we  proceed  to  find  its 
place. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
this  universe,  it  is  now  conceded  that  that 
part  of  it  which  faUs  under  our  observation 
appears  to  have  passed  to  its  present 
condition  from  a  state  of  chaos.  It  is  also 
conceded  that  the  steps  taken  were  not  at 
random,  but  that  each  preceding  one  was  so 
a  preparation  and  condition  for  that  which 
was  to  follow  as  to  be  indispensable  to  it. 
Thus,  since  the  food  of  organised  beings  ia 
ultimately  derived  from  inoiganic  matter^ 
such  matter  must  have  been  first  in  the 
order  of  nature,  if  not  ol  time.  In  the 
same  way,  since  the   food^of  animals  is 
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derhred  firom  rotables,  these  must  have 
been  firet    It  is  becfttise  the  order  thus 
required  by  tiie  law  of  conditioning  and 
eonditioDed  is  adhered  to  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Geneds  that  tiie  account  there  given 
holds  its  place  as  accordant  with  modem 
sdeDoe.    In  this  process  a  new  force  was 
added  at  each  step  upward,  constituting  by 
its  uniform  action  what  is  called  a  physical 
law,  and  giving  unity  to  the  department 
controUed  by  that  force.     This  continued 
till  a  being  having  personality  was  reached, 
and  that  is  the  highest  department  con- 
oeivable  by  ns.    Up  to  this  point  everything 
had  been  governed  by  law  of  necessity,  each 
kw  giving  unity  to  its  own  department,  and 
the  unity  of  the  whole  being  secured  by  the 
law  of  conditioning  and  conditioned,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  at  each  step  upward 
everything  below  was  so  takm  up  into  the 
hgher  as  to  become  a  pi^  of  it.    But  as 
personalitj  involves  freedom,  it isevident  that 
unity  could  no  longer  be  preserved  by  a  law 
having  the  characteristic  of  necessity.    No 
law  of  fixed  quantities  or  definite  forces  or 
of  reciprocal  action  that  can  be  brought 
under  a  mathematical  formula  would  now 
do.    There  must  be  a  force  acting  firom 
in&in  corresponding  with  the  new  element 
of  freedom.    The  change  needed  was  one  of 
method,    like   that   which  occurred  when 
oiganisation  commenced  in  matter.      The 
ohange,  then,  was  from  forces  working  firom 
without  to  one,  the  force  of  what  we  call 
life,  working   from  within.      The  working 
18  still  from  within,  but  now  by  forces  intelli- 
gently  recognised   and   freely   controlled. 
Constantly  as  we  have  gone  up,  the  forces 
giving  umty,  as  well  as  the  departments  and 
beings  controlled,  have  been  higher,  until,  as 
ve  reach  the  highest  being  of  all,  we  ask  for 
a  force  adapted  to  give  unity  to  the  reakn 
of  petsonalit^.    To  such  an  inquiry  the  only 
ttiiwer  is,  confidence— the  mutual  confidence 
of  penoaal  bemgs  in  each  other.    Evidently 
^  ttaloal  confidence  of  peiBonal  beings  in  I 


each  other,  universal  and  absolute,  would 
produce  among  them  a  unity  and  order  like 
4hat  which  gravitation  produces  in  the 
heavens.  That  would  produce  it,  and  no- 
thing else  would.  Is  it  said  that  love  would 
produce  it  ?  Love  is  above  confidence,  and 
is  conditioned  upon  it ;  but  its  office  is  to 
suggest  and  carry  out  those  ministries  which 
will  best  promote  the  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity united  by  mutual  confidence. 

The  place  of  faith  we  thus  find  to  be  that 
of  the  uniting  principle  in  the  highest  realm 
of  being,  as  gravitation  is  in  the  lowest. 
Let  either  be  wholly  withdrawn  from  its 
department  and  there  would  be  utter  chaos. 
The  difference,  or  rather  a  difference,  be- 
tween them  is,  that  while  any  modification 
of  gravitation  would  probably  be  fatal  to 
the  physical  system,  confidence  may  be  im- 
paired and  the  social  system  still  go  on, 
though  in  an  imperfect  way.  The  security 
which  confidence  would  give  may  be  partially 
attained  by  bolts  and  bars  and  weapons  of 
defence. 

We  next  inquire  for  the  logical  basis  of 
fruth.  This  is  originally  the  same  as  that 
of  our  confidence  in  the  uniformity  of 
nature.  It  is  instinctive.  The  nature  of 
the  child  is  preconformed  to  it.  It  draws  it 
in  with  its  mother's  milk.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  "heaven"  that  "lies  about  our  infancy," 
and  in  a  normal  condition  of  things  there 
would  be  no  more  distrust  of  persons  than 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  here  comes  in 
an  anomaly.  In  nature  uncorrupted  there 
is  a  correspondence  of  instinct  and  object 
that  is*  the  life  of  the  animal.  We  find  no- 
instinct  that  has  not  a  permanent  and  satis- 
fying object  set  over  against  it,  or  that 
uniformly  needs  to  be  corrected  by  experi- 
ence. But  here  we  find  an  instinct  that 
is  doomed  to  be  uniformly  thwarted 
and  baffled  until  it  becomes  merged  in  a 
higher  intelligence  ;  and  the  spirit,  grieved 
and  indignant,  learns  through  that  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  perverted  and  Jin- 
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natural — in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word 
— order  of  things.     It  is  a  sad  hour  for  an 
ingenuous  child  when  the  feeling  of  distrust 
iirst  enters,  and  an  intelligent  sense  of  its 
necessity  dawns  upon  him.    What  a  com- 
ment, too,  on  the  state  of  society  when  a 
young  person,  nurtured  in  seclusion  and  with 
uniform  kindness,  finds  his  ready  confidence 
in  new  associates  treated  with  pity  and 
mockery,  and  himself  subjected  to  forms  of 
imposition  and  indignity  contrived  especially 
to  teach  him  what  kind  of  a  world  it  is  into 
which  he  has  come !    Then  may  come,  and 
often  does,  a  revulsion,  and  a  reversal  of  the 
impulses  of  a  kindly  nature,  such  as  to  lead 
on  to   final   misanthropy.     It  is,  indeed, 
interesting  to  trace  the  result  of  the  two 
instincts — the  one   towards  confidence    in 
nature,  the  other  towards  distrust  of  man — 
as  they  become  modified  by  intelligence.    In 
nature,  the  constant  tendency  of  experience 
is  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  instinct, 
and  this  tendency  finds  further  support  in 
scientific  research.    As  that  proceeds,  excep- 
tions and  anomalies  disappear,  the  sway  of 
a  seemingly  necessitated  and  necessitating 
law  extends  itself  more  widely,  till  at  length 
the  scientific  mind  is  in  danger  of  losing  its 
hold  upon  anything   higher^till,  indeed, 
Comptism  comes  and  denies  that  there  is 
anything  higher,  or  if  there  is,  that  our 
faculties  are  in  any  such  relation  to  it  that 
it  can  be  known.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
tendency  of  experience  with  men,  especially 
in  business  and  in  politics,  is  towards  distrust. 
Few  are  the  business  men  whose  instinct  of 
caution  is  not  sharpened  as  more  extended 
transactions  bring  them  into  wider  and  closer 
relations  with  the  ingenuity  of  fraud  and 
the  plausibilities  of  deceit.    Few  are  the 
statesmen  or  politicians  long  in  public  life 
who  will  not  say  with  Lord  Chatham,  that 
''  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth."    In 
fashionable  life,  even  where  no  great  interest 
is  at  stake,  insincerity  and  heartlessness  often 
00  reveal  themselves  through  its  conventional- 


isms that  sensitive  natures  turn  with  relief 
to  the  constancy  of  brute  instinct  and  the 
quiet  sympathy  of  nature.    Was,  then,  the 
original  instinct  a  mistake  ?    No  ;  it  bides 
its  time,  either  to  be  lost  in  the  utter  per- 
version of  that  higher  nature  it  was  intended 
to  undergird,  or  to  find  again  its  original 
place  through  the  perfection  of  that  nature. 
And  this  possible  restoration  of  the  instinct 
leads  us  to  notice  an  important  difference 
there  is  between  the  logical  basis  of  the 
confidence  we  have  in  the  uniformity  of 
nature  and  in  personal  beings.    In  the  first 
case  we   have   an   instinct   that   becomes 
strengthened  by  experience  and  scientific 
observation.    But  if  we  suppose  science  to 
go  on  accounting  for  every  exception,  and 
bringing  every  apparent  anomaly  under  some 
general  law  till  there  is  seen  to  be  perfect 
uniformity,  and  that  she  should  then  be 
asked  what  reason  she  has  to  expect  that 
uniformity  to  continue,  she  has  no  reason  to 
give  except  the  original  instinct  as  thus 
strengthened.     Of  the  forces  which  origi- 
nated or  which  perpetuate  this  uniformity 
she  knows  nothing,  and  there  would  be  no 
contradiction  or  absurdity  if  the  uniformity 
should  be  broken  up.    It  would  contradict 
no  fundamental  law  of  belief,  and  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  science  should  expect  it 
to  continue  except  the  instinct,  and  the  fact 
that  it  has  continued.    The  instinct  and  the 
fact  are  absolutely  the  whole  basis  that 
science  has  to  rest  upon.    But  as  the  general 
instinct  of  confidence  in  character  is  under- 
mined  there    comes   a   discrimination    of 
character  in  particular   cases,  and   confi- 
dence firom  thai    Character,   apprehended 
character,  supersedes  a  general  instinct,  and 
becomes  the  rational  basis  of  confidence  in 
persons  who  possess  a  character  that  will 
justify  such  confidence.    But  here  two  ques- 
tions arise — one,  How  shall  we   know,  in 
particular  cases,  what  the  character  is  ?  the 
other,  What  is  the  logical  basis  of  confidence 
in  character  when  we  know  what  it  is  ?  The 
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first  belongs  to  common  and  practical  life. 
Of  course,  if  we  are  to  confide  in  character 
we  must  know  what  it  is  ;  and,  liable  as  we 
are  to  be  deceived,  we  do  so  far  know  and 
confide  in  it  that  the  larger  part  of  the  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life  are  based  upon  it. 
But  while  there  is  often  great  uncertainty, 
yet  in  some  cases  we  do  so  know  character 
as  to  rest  upon  it  with  perfect  assurance. 
We  know  it  as  by  intuition.  There  was  in 
the  primitiye  Church  a  special  gift  of  "  the 
discerning  of  spirits,"  and  something  like  this 
we  often  seem  to  have  now ;  so  that  we  feel 
as  certain  of  the  character  of  some  men  as 
we  do  of  the  qualities  of  objects  presented 
by  the  senses. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  in  regard  to  man, 
we  may  know  certainly  what  the  character 
of  Grod  is ;  and  knowing  this  in  regard  to 
any  personal  being,  the  inquiry  is  what  the 
logical  ground  of  confidence  is.  As  has  been 
said,  we  can  have  confidence  in  Nature  only 
as  she  is  uniform,  and  her  uniformity  can  be 
known  only  by  an  original  instinctive  belief, 
the  belief  itself  being  based,  not  on  anything 
necessary  in  itself,  but,  like  that  of  all  beliefe 
depending  upon  instinct,  upon  an  arrange- 
ment that  may  be  temporary.  Such  beliefs, 
having  reference  to  things  that  are  made 
and  can  be  shaken,  are  preparatory  for  those 
that  have  reference  to  things  that  cannot  be 
shaken  and  must  remain.  It  is  for  the  basis  of 
such  beliefs  that  we  inquire,  and  we  say  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  stability  of  persons, 
or  of  a  person.  Confidence  in  persons  begins, 
like  that  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  in  an 
instinct,  but,  unlike  that,  finds  at  length  a 
rational  basis  in  character,  which  can  belong 
only  to  a  person.  Character  supposes  free- 
dom and  rational  grounds  of  action.  It  sup- 
poses permanence  and  uniformity  from  such 
grounds,  and  the  question  is  how  far  such  uni- 
formity may  be  relied  on  notwithstanding 
the  fireedom,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it. 

Character  is  determined  by  the  principle 
of  action  made  supreme.    If  that  principle, 


which  is  demanded  by  reason,  by  our  nature 
as  made  by  God,  and  by  His  revealed  will — 
for  these  coincide — ^be  made  supreme,  there 
will  be  harmony  within.  Only  so  can  there 
be.  But  this  harmony  within  himself  is  the 
first  condition  of  the  well-being  of  any 
person.  For  the  want  of  it  nothing  can 
compensate.  Without  it  any  possession  or 
acquisition,  be  it  material  or  intellectual, 
can  avail  nothing.  Not  on  what  we  possess, 
but  on  what  we  are — that  is,  on  character — 
does  well-being  depend.  This  is  one  of  the 
lessons  that  men  need  to  learn — a  fact  seen 
the  more  clearly  as  they  come  up  into  the 
light  of  reason  and  see  things  as  God  sees 
them,  till  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  ex- 
ternal things  may  at  length  so  fall  away 
that,  if  integrity  of  character  and  witness- 
bearing  to  its  value  require  it,  the  loss  of 
them  all  and  martjrrdom  itself  may  be  wel- 
comed with  triumph.  Rationally  viewed, 
all  else  is  but  as  the  small  dust  of  the 
balance  compared  with  integrity  and  perfec- 
tion of  character.  This  was  the  view  of  our 
Saviour.  Comparing  the  physical  universe 
with  the  value  and  stability  of  His  word, 
He  said,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away." 
Nor  does  the  value  of  right  character  depend 
solely  on  the  harmony  it  produces  within. 
Social  harmony  depends  upon  it,  and  can 
be  produced  by  nothing  else.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  reason  and  conscience  bear 
sway  the  supremacy  of  the  highest  principle 
— integrity  of  character — must  be  held  fast 
and  maintained.  Once  morally  perfect, 
every  reason  there  is  in  a  sense  of  dignity, 
and  honour,  and  purity,  and  interest  in  a 
regard  for  others,  in  anything  that  can 
constitute  the  hope  or  the  blessedness  of  a 
personal  being,  must  demand  that  he  should 
remain  permanently  in  that  state.  Still,. 
man  may  change,  angels  may  fall,  but  to 
suppose  that  God  should  not  choose  and  re- 
main permanently  in  the  choice  of  that 
which  is  wisest  and  best  would  be  to  simpose 
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reason,  and  the  infinite  reason,  Yolontarily 
to  become  unreason;  righteousness,  un- 
righteousness ;  goodness,  malignity ;  perfec- 
tion, imperfection.  We  assert  the  fireedom 
of  GoA  We  do  not  so  bind  His  will  by  His 
perfections  as  to  make  it  fate ;  and  yet  those 
perfections  are  so  related  to  His  will  that  we 
may  say  with  the  Apostle  that  "  it  is  impos- 
sible for  God  to  lie."  It  is  a  moral  impossi- 
bility, and  we  find  in  it  the  strongest  ground 
of  confidence  that  we  can  conceive.  It  is, 
then,  the  character  of  God — not  His  nature 
as  necessitated,  but  His  character  as  based 
on  reason  and  choice — that  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  our  confidence.  Here  we  find  the 
rock  on  which  the  stability  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  this  universe  rests,  and  this  is 
the  logical  basis  of  faith  in  God,  the  faith  of 
the  Bible.  Here  instinct  and  reason  coalesce 
and  find  a  quiet  resting-place. 

Faith,  therefore,  does  not  rest  on  natural 
causes,  the  operation  of  which  is  conceived 
of  as  necessary.  Though  beginning,  like 
confidence  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  in 
instinct,  it  does  not,  like  that,  end  there. 
It  ends  in  intuition  and  judgment,  and  in 
an  estimate  of  causes  into  which  fireedom 
enters  as  a  factor.  This  changes  wholly  the 
logical  basis,  and  necessitates  a  judgment  in 
each  case  of  the  mode  in  which  freedom  may 
have  modified,  or  may  modify,  character  and 
action.  Faith  will  then  presuppose  a  per- 
ception by  us  of  moral  qualities  in  others, 
and  that  those  qualities  are  the  ground  of 
our  confidence.  The  sun  having  risen  to- 
day, we  have  confidence  that  it  will  rise 
to-morrow.  Perceiving,  or  thinking  that  we 
perceive,  wisdom  and  goodness  in  our  friend 
to-day,  we  are  confident,  but  as  we  have 
seen  on  wholly  different  grounds,  that  he 
will  be  wise  and  good  to-morrow.  We  are 
now  in  a  different  realm — the  realm  of  per- 
sonality and  of  fireedom.  To  this,  nature  as 
necessitated  is  subsidiary,  and  in  this  the 
principle  of  order  and  the  basis  of  our  expec- 
tation of  uniformity   are   different      As 


belon^ng  to  the  realm  of  personality,  it  is 
in  personality  that  they  find  their  basis. 

Resting  thus  for  its  logical  basis  on  the 
stability  of  a  rational  will,  a  general  con- 
fidence in  a  personal  being  as  true  and  up- 
right, and  so  to  be  depended  upon,  may 
properly  be  called  faith.  Still  it  is  to  be 
carefully  noticed  that  whenever  faith  would 
become  a  principle  of  action  the  confidence 
must  be  authorised  by  some  act  of  will, 
general  or  special,  on  the  part  of  him  in 
whom  it  is  reposed.  We  may  have  faith  in 
a  banker  as  honest  and  as  haying  ample 
means,  but  if  we  have  not  been  authorised 
to  draw  upon  him  our .  draft,  will  not  be 
honoured.  Revealing  itself  through  the  will 
in  receptivity,  in  commitment,  in  aggressive 
action,  or  in  suffering,  as  the  case  may 
require,  faith  must  be  authorised  by  an  act 
of  commitment  on  the  part  of  him  in  whom 
we  confide.  We  may  have  hope  in  another 
who  has  not  authorised  our  confidence. 
As  a  last  resort,  we  may  cast  ourselves 
upon  him,  as  Queen  Esther  appeared  unbid- 
den before  the  king ;  but  this  is  not  faith. 
That,  as  a  principle  of  action,  is  authorised 
confidence.  It  is  still  confidence  in  a  person, 
and  nothing  else,  but  in  a  person  who  has 
voluntarily  placed  himself  in  such  a  relation 
to  us  that  his  character  is  pledged  for  the 
performance  of  that  for  which  we  confide  in 
him.  To  rest  thus  upon  character,  and  that 
alone,  is  faith.  This  puts  honour  upon  him 
in  whom  we  confide  as  nothing  else  can. 
Without  this,  indeed>  outward  forms  of  re- 
spect must  be  either  merely  conventional  or 
hypocritical  While,  then,  we  say  that 
confidence  in  a  personal  being,  authorised 
by  him  and  resting  solely  upon  his  charac- 
ter, is  faith,  it  is  yet  not  the  faith  of  the 
Bible.  That  is  authorised  confidence  in 
God ;  or,  if  it  be  distinctively  Christian, 
faith  in  Christ.  For  all  authorised  confi- 
dence in  Him  the  character  of  God  is  pledged. 
If  the  confidence  be  not  authorised,  it  is 
mere  presumption  and  folly. 
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From  the  view  just  taken  we  see  at  once 
wliat  the  preliminaries  of  a  rational  faith 
must  be.  We  most  first  know  that  he  in 
whom  we  confide  in  any  particular  has 
authorised  us  to  do  so.  A  man  receiyes 
what  purports  to  be  the  written  promise  of 
a  banker,  that  on  the  presentation  of  that 
paper  he  shall  receive  a  sum  of  money.  The 
inquiries  will  then  be  two.  First,  was  the 
paper  really  signed  by  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears  ?  Second,  is  he  able  to  pay  the  money  ? 
In  ascertaining  these  two  points  faith  has  no- 
thing to  do.  The  evidence  may  be  of  different 
kinds  and  degrees  on  one  side  or  on  both,  but 
the  questions  are  questions  of  fiEict,  involving 
no  future  choice  of  anyone,  and  must  be 
decided  according  to  the  laws  of  evidence. 
But  these  questions  being  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  now  comes  the  sphere  of  faith. 
Can  we  confide  in  the  banker  as  a  man  who 
will  keep  his  word  ?  Now  freedom  comes  in, 
and  with  that  moral  elements;  and  the 
question  will  be  whether  the  banker  will 
value  his  word,  his  integrity,  his  character, 
more  than  the  money.  But  how  shall  this 
be  ascertained  ?  It  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
It  cannot  be  proved  in  any  such  way  as  a 
past  or  present  fact  that  no  longer  depends 
upon  wilL  It  can  be  known  only  through 
that  original  instinct  of  confidence  by 
which  we  are  preconformed  to  society,  and 
by  the  rational  conviction  that  supervenes, 
•of  the  presence  and  permanence  of  prin- 
ciple. And  yet  the  result  may  be  rested  in 
with  perfect  assurance.  By  a  result  to  rested 
in  the  banker  would  be  honoured ;  but  if 
the  confidence  were  to  rest  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  authenticity  of  the  paper  or  the 
ability  to  pay,  it  would  not  honour  him. 
These  preliminary  steps,  as  distinguished 
from  the  faith  itself,  seem  to  be  indicated 
in  that  passage  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Hebrews,  in  which  it  8a]rs  that  ''he  that 
OQmeth  to  Gk>d  must  believe  that  He  is,  and 
that  He  is  the  rewarder  of  .them  that  dili- 
gently seek  Him.''   To  believe  that  God  is,  is 


not  faith;  for'^thedevils  believe  and  tremble." 
To  believe  that "  He  is  the  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  Him,"  is  not  faith  ;  for 
to  believe  this'  without  seeking  Him,  which 
is  surely  possible,  would  only  aggravate  the 
wickedness.  These  must  be  believed,  but 
there  is  no  faith  without  that  act  of  commit- 
ment and  of  will  by  which  the  man  comes 
to  God. 

The  preliminaries  of  faith  being  then  as 
they  should  be,  we  next  inquire  how  &r  we 
may  be  rationally  governed  by  it  when  it 
come?  into  conflict  with  other  grounds  of 
belief  and  of  action.  This  must  depend  on 
the  person  in  whom  we  confide.  So  it  is 
with  our  faith  in  men.  We  trust  them  with 
every  shade  of  confidence — from  that  which 
is  entire  to  the  point  where  confidence 
vanishes  in  utter  distrust.  In  regard  to 
men,  then,  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Each  man  must  use  his  own  judgment,  and 
trust  others  so  far  as  he  has  evidence  of 
their  moral  principle  and  ability  to  do  that 
which  they  have  authorised  us  to  trust  in 
them  for.  Such  trust  would  be  faith,  but  not 
the  faith  of  the  Bible.  That  is  confidence 
in  God,  or  in  Christ  as  Divine;  and  we 
proceed  to  inquire  what  ought  to  be,  and  is, 
the  value  of  authorised  confidence  in  God  as 
compared  with  any  other  ground  of  belief 
and  of  action. 

If  we  accept  the  Scriptures,  faith  should 
be  made  a  ground  of  belief  and  of  action 
stronger  than  any  other.  This  is  evident 
from  those  examples  by  which  the  nature 
and  power  of  faith  are  illustrated.  These 
are  such  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
express  object  was  to  illustrate  the  supre- 
macy of  faith.  Take  the  case  of  Peter  when 
he  would  walk  upon  the  water.  Ordinarily, 
no  ground  of  belief  is  stronger  than  that  in 
the  uniformity  of  nature.  It  is  so  strong 
that  what  now  calls  itself  the  scientific  mind 
refuses  to  believe  that  any  stronger  ground 
is  possible.  But  when  Peter  was  authorised 
by  Christ  to  step  from  the  ship,  though  it 
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was  in  the  night,  and  the  winds  were  tem- 
pestuous and  the  waves  boisterous,  he  yet 
did  it  without  hesitation,  and  as  long  as  his 
fifidth   continued   the  water  bore  him  up. 
This  act  on  the  part  of  Peter  was  possible 
only  on   the  ground  of  a  greater   confi- 
dence   in    the    power    of  Christ    than  in 
the  uniformity  of  natura    If  be  had  known 
nature    as    we    now    do,    it    would    have 
been  a  comparison  of  the  power  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  broadest  and,  measuring  its 
power  by  the  masses  it  controls,  the  mightiest 
law  known.    This  case  is  noteworthy,  be- 
cause the  miracle  is  the  only  one  wrought 
by  Christ,  if  not  the  only  one  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  that  did  not  have  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose of  beneficence.    The  sole  object  seems 
to  have   been    to  illustrate    in  the  most 
striking   possible    way   the    supremacy    of 
Christ  over  the  laws  and  forces  of  Nature, 
and  to  bring  into  direct  and  sharp  contrast 
confidence  in  Him  as  compared  with  confi- 
dence in  those  laws.     Take,  again,  the  case 
of  Abraham — evidently  intended  to  be  the 
great  example  of  faith  for  all  ages.    His 
faith  was  tried  by  the  call  to  go  out  from 
his  country,  and  kindred,  and  father's  house ; 
but  the  test  case  was  that  in  which  he  was 
commanded  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.    Here 
it  was  not  merely,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter,  a 
permission,    but    a    command  ;    and   the 
motives  opposed  to  obedience  would  seem  to 
have  been  as  strong  as  possible.    Isaac  was 
the  son  of  his  old  age.     In  him  his  hopes 
centred.     Taken  by  itself,  the  act  required 
was  opposed  to  natural  affection,  to  con- 
science, and  to  the  express  promise  of  God. 
But  under  these  circumstances  the  obedience 
of  Abraham  was  prompt.     He  rose  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  commenced  his  journey 
towards  the  place  of  which  God  had  told 
liim.      His  obedience  was  also  deliberate. 
There  can  be  no  pretence  that  it  was  from 
sudden  impulse ;  for  the  journey  was  one  of 
three  days,  and  during  those  dajrs  and  those 
nights — probably  under  the  open  heaven — 


there  was  ample  time  to  ponder  all  the 
reasons  that  might  bear  upon  his  course. 
But  in  view  of  them  all  he  did  not  falter  for 
a  moment.  He  reached  the  appointed  spot, 
and  built  the  altar,  ''  and  laid  the  wood  in 
order,  and  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son." 

From  these  examples  it  is  plain  that  the 
Bible  makes  faith  in  God  a  ground  of  belief 
and  of  action  paramount  to  any  other.  This 
idea  enters  into  its  whole  structure  and 
tissue,  and  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  conceal 
or  eliminate  it.  Can  the  Bible  do  this  and 
be  in  accordance  with  reason?  Was  the 
course  of  Abraham  rational  ?  This  brings 
before  us  the  relation  of  faith  to  reason. 

And  here  two  things  are  obvious.  First,, 
that  if  we  admit  the  being  of  a  God 
who  gave  us  our  faculties — and  this  whole 
discussion  supposes  that — our  confidence  in 
Him  must,  logically,  be  as  great  as  our  con- 
fidence in  those  faculties.  Distrust  of  either 
would  be  fundamental  scepticism.  And^ 
second,  that  confidence  in  God  honours  Him 
the  more  fully  as  it  is  the  more  fully  tested. 
This  the  Apostle  Paul  recognises.  Speaking 
of  Abraham,  he  says,  "  He  staggered  not  at 
the  promise  of  God  through  unbelief,  but 
was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to  God."' 
To  this  principle  I  see  no  limit,  so  long  as 
that  which  purports  to  be  the  word  or  com- 
mand of  God  can  be  certainly  known  as 
from  Him.  The  regard  of  a  man  for  hifr 
own  life  is  not  the  limit,  else  martyrdom 
would  be  folly.  So  also  would  be  all  those 
examples  of  heroism  through  faith  mentioned 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews.  But  in 
a  case  like  that  of  Abraham,  where  the  life 
of  another  is  in  question,  and  where,  but  for 
the  command,  every  principle  of  our  nature 
would  be  in  opposition  to  the  tiling  com- 
manded, it  may  be  a  question,  and  has  beenc 
made  one,  whether  God  can  so  reveal  His  will 
externally,  or  in  any  way,  as  to  countervail 
His  natural  revelation  through  the  faculties.. 
This  is  really  the  only  question.   Could  God 
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make  it  certaia  to  Abraham  that  the  com- 
mand to  sacrifice  his  son  was  from  Him  ?  On 
ibis  x>oint  it  would  be  useless  to  argue,  but 
it  is  one  on  which  I  have  no  doubt  Surely 
God  could  do  that.  To  deny  that  He  could 
do  it  would  be  to  undeify  Him.  Nor  do  I 
think  it  difficult  to  see  how  Abraham  might 
have  formed  a  theory  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween his  conscience  and  his  hopes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  his  performance  of  the  act  on 
the  other.  As  satisfying  his  conscience,  he 
might  have  acted,  and  doubtless  did,  on  the 
same  principle  as  an  executive  officer  under 
law,  who  is  not  responsible  for  the  nature  or 
consequences  of  the  act  he  is  commanded  to 
do.  Be  his  opinion  or  feelings  what  they 
may,  the  high  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  what  would  be 
murder  under  other  circumstances  becomes 
a  duty  in  his  official  capacity.  In  a  sense 
his  faith  may  be  said  to  be  blind,  but  if  he 
has  good  ground  for  confidence  in  those  who 
made  the  laws  and  tried  the  criminal,  it  is 
not  blind,  but  wholly  rational.  Confiding  in 
them,  it  is  not  his  place  to  judge  of  specific 
acts.  And  so  Abraham  was,  and  knew  that 
he  was,  acting  in  an  official  capacity  as  the 
selected  head  of  a  dispensation,  and  therefore 
could  jdeld  himself  rationally,  as  well  as  im- 
plicitly, to  the  guidance  of  God.  And  as  to 
the  promise  of  God  and  his  hope  founded  on 
that,  we  are  told  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  what  his  theory  was  respecting  that. 
Putting  the  difficulty  in  the  strongest  way 
possible  before  solving  it,  the  Apostle  says : 
"By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried, 
offered  up  Isaac ;  and  he  that  had  received 
the  promises  offered  up  his  only-begotten 
son,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  in  Isaac  shall 
thy  seed  be  called,  accounting  tliat  God  was 
able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead;'* 
thus  showing  at  once  that  Abraham  acted 
rationally,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection was  known  under  the  Old  Testament. 
Evidently^  then,  there  can  be  no  limit  to 
ntional  belief  and  obedience  so  long  as  there 


is  a  rational  ground  of  confidence.  Without 
that,  anything  that  may  be  called  faith  is 
but  credulity  and  folly.  It  will  follow  from 
this  that  a  legitimate  faith  can  never  believe 
anything  that  it  is  not  more  rational  to 
believe  than  not  to  believe,  and  can  never 
do  anything  that  it  is  not  more  rational  to 
do  than  not  to  do.  Of  course,  between  faith, 
as  thus  defined,  and  reason  there  can  be  no 
conflict.  The  faith  of  the  Bible,  the  faith 
we  are  commanded  to  have,  must  always 
have  a  rational  ground. 

We  have  thus  seen  what  faith  is  as  a 
ground  of  belief  and  of  action,  have  found 
its  place,  its  logical  basis,  its  preliminaries  ; 
we  have  also  seen  what  the  relative  weight 
of  faith  in  God  as  a  ground  of  belief  and  of 
action  should  be,  and  the  relation  of  faith  to 
reason.  It  remains  to  state  some  other 
views  that  have  been  and  are  taken  of  faith, 
and  also  some  consequences  that  will  follow 
if  we  accept  the  definition  above  given. 

That  the  same  word  should  sometimes 
have  different  meanings  is  unavoidable,  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  it  if  it  do  not  lead 
to  ambiguity.  But  the  word  faith  has  been, 
and  is,  largely  so  used  as  to  lead  to  that, 
and  also  so  as  to  bring  reproach  upon  Chris- 
tianity. And  first,  the  word  faith  is  used 
both  by  philosophers  and  divines,  with  the 
implication  and  apparent  belief  that  they 
are  treating  of  the  same  thing,  to  indicate 
something  wholly  different  from  the  faith  of 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says,  "  Faith — belief,"  making 
them  synonymous,  "  is  the  organ  by  which 
we  apprehend  what  is  beyond  our  knowledge. 
In  this  all  philosophers  and  divines  worthy 
of  the  name  are  found  to  coincide."*  By 
faith  he  here  means  our  belief  in  those  first 
truths  which  we  are  so  constituted  that  we 
must  believe,  and  upon  this  belief  he  says 
all  our  knowledge  rests.  "The  doctrine," 
he  says,  "  which  has  been  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  common  sense,  is  the  doctrine  which 
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founds  all  our  knowledge  on  belief."*  He 
does  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
knowledge  is  before  belief,  and  that  we  must 
know  in  order  to  believe ;  but  with  St. 
Augustine  and  Luther,  who  say  that  belief 
is  before  knowledge,  and  that  we  must  be- 
lieve in  order  to  know.  So  also  Dr.  Christ- 
lieb :  "  For  all  knowledge  is,  in  the  last 
instance,  conditioned  by  faith,  and  faith 
{Le,,  an  act  of  belief)  is  the  preliminary  and 
the  medium  of  every  act  of  intelligence."! 
Whether  it  is  well  thus  to  contrast  belief 
with  knowledge  where  there  is  equal  cer- 
tainty, and  to  make  the  stronger  word  depend 
on  that  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
weaker,  we  need  not  inquire.  I  think  not.  But 
here  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  that  is 
necessary,  that  involves  no  choice,  no  re- 
sponsibility, no  commitment,  and  yet  it  is 
apparently,  and  indeed  avowedly,  made 
identical  with  the  faith  of  the  Bible.  Ilie 
thing  intended  in  these  passages  I  suppose 
to  be  correct,  but  it  has  no  more  to  do  with 
the  faith  of  Christianity  than  it  has  with 
arithmetical  calculations. 

Again,  faith  is  used  to  denote  a  power  or 
faculty  or  operation  of  mind  by  which 
knowledge  is  gained  directly  with  no  inter- 
vention of  confidence  in  another.  Thus  Dr. 
McCosh,  after  saying  that  there  is  a  common 
property  that  belongs  to  faith  in  all  its 
shades  of  meaning,  and  that  that  property 
cannot  be  defined,  says  of  &ith  that  '^it  is 
that  operation  of  the  soul  in  which  we  are 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  what  is  not 
before  us,  of  what  is  not  under  any  sense, 
or  any  other  cognitive  power."  And  for 
this  result  he  provides,  as  well  he  might,  a 
separate  faculty.  He  goes  on  to  say, ''  It  is 
a  native  energy  of  the  mind,  quite  as  much 
as  knowledge  is  (?),  or  conception  is,  or 
imagination  is,  or  feeling  is."|  Says  Dr. 
Christlieb :  '' As  an  undoubting  and  assured 

♦  Logk,  sect.  27. 
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conviction  of  the  unseen,  it  is  the  organ  for 
the  immaterial  world,  and  for  our  knowledge 
of  it."  But  faith  is  not  an  organ  ;  it  is  a 
voluntary  operation,  else  it  could  not  be 
commanded,  as  it  is  by  our  Saviour  when 
He  says :  "  Have  faith  in  God."  Be  the 
subject  what  it  may,  material  or  immaterial, 
visible  or  invisible,  no  action  of  our  faculties 
respecting  it  that  does  not  involve  confidence 
in  another  is  faith.  "  Assured  conviction  " 
must  be  on  the  ground  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. If  not,  we  run  into  mysticism.  But 
such  conviction  of  the  "  unseen  "  must  either 
come  directly  through  some  "  native  energy" 
— and  then  it  has  no  more  an  element  of 
faith  in  it  than  the  result  of  any  other 
native  energy — or  it  must  be  through  com- 
munication with  another  in  whom  we  confide, 
and,  under  the  conditions  already  specified, 
that  would  be  faith.  These  two  modes  of 
reaching  an  assured  conviction  differ  wholly 
from  each  other,  and  it  is  quite  time  they 
should  cease  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
In  view  of  what  has  proceeded,  little  need 
be  said  of  a  use  of  the  word  faith,  by  which 
it  is  made  to  be  belief  in  testimony.  This 
is  common,  and  approaches  the  true  meaning 
more  nearly  than  the  others.  Still,  there 
are  laws  of  evidence  by  which  the  value  of 
testimony  is  weighed,  and  when  it  is  believed 
on  any  other  ground  than  confidence  in  the 
character  of  the  person  testifying,  such 
belief  is  not  faith.  Faith  and  belief  are 
related  to  each  other  as  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge are.  Wisdom  implies  knowledge ;  but 
without  choice,  and  action  from  that,  there 
is  no  wisdom.  It  is  a  form  of  action  that 
determines  the  definition  of  wisdom.  In 
the  same  way  faith  implies  belief,  but  it  is 
impossible  where  there  is  no  confidence  in 
another.  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  element 
of  confidence  that  becomes  belief;  commit- 
ment, obedience,  as  the  occasion  may  require, 
on  which  the  definition  of  faith  turns.  We 
say,  then,  in  g^eral,  that  no  operation  merely 
intellectual  is  faith,  but  that),  as  practical 
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and  operative,  it  implies,  in  connection  with 
belief,  an  act  of  trust — that  is,  of  will— on 
our  part,  and  also,  as  implied  in  what  has 
already  been  said  about  authorisation,  an 
act  of  will  in  the  way  of  promise  or  com- 
mand on  the  part  of  Him  in  whom  we  trust. 
This  last  has  not  been  generally  noticed,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  a  full  conception  of  an  act 
of  faith.  Always  in  the  Scriptures  it  will  be 
found — as  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  who 
''  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  to  him 
for  righteousness  " — ^that  it  was  a  belief  with 
trust. 

There  is,  fourthly,  one  more  use  of  the 
word  faith,  in  which  its  meaning  is  wholly 
different  from  any  yet  referred  to,  but  in 
which  it  has  been  surprisingly  and  mischie- 
vously confused  with  the  true  meaning. 
That  is  its  use  with  the  definite  article, 
signifymg,  not  an  act  of  the  mind,  but 
articles  of  belief— -not  the  act  of  believing 
or  any  modification  of  it,  but  a  creed.  Of 
this  use  Church  history  is  full,  and  in  our 
Churches  now  a  man  is  said  to  make  confes- 
sion of  his  faith  when  he  assents  to  a  creed. 
This  use  of  the  two  words  together,  "  the 
fidtb,"  to  signify  a  body  of  doctrine,  is  legi- 
timate and  scriptural,  as  when  we  are  told 
to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints."  Such  a  body  of 
doctrine  may  be  true  or  false,  a  belief  of  it 
may  be  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  but  any 
use  of  the  worii  faith  with  this  meaning  in 
connection  with  discussions  respecting  it  in 
its  true  meaning  can  result  only  in  utter 
confusion. 

It  only  remains  to  state  some  consequences 
that  will  result  from  an  adoption  of  the  view 
of  faith  now  taken. 

And,  first,  we  have  an  evidence  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity  in  the  fact  that 
it  signalised  and  adopted  as  so  essential  the 
principle  as  thus  understood.  Pervasive, 
bat  not  obtrusive,  it  is,  as  thus  understood, 
and  only  thus,  the  gravitation,  as  has  been 
said,  of  the  personal  realm ;  and  would  have 


been  much  less  likely  than  gravitation  to  be 
recognised  as  a  universal  and  controlling 
principle  wherever  there  is  order  in  a  realm 
higher  than  that  of  matter.  So  understood, 
and  so  only,  it  is  the  only  possible  receptive 
principle  in  a  system  of  gratuitous  salvation. 
"  It  is  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by  grace." 
It  is  the  only  possible  elevating  principle, 
when  the  inferior  is  to  be  raised  up  by  the 
superior ;  the  only  ground  of  courage  and 
of  hope  where  there  is  leadership,  and  must 
be  involved  in  all  assimilation  of  the  morally 
imperfect  to  those  that  are  perfect.  The 
knowledge  of  all  this  is  implied  in  giving  to 
faith  as  now  defined  the  place  that  Christi- 
anity gives  it ;  and  yet,  in  accoifdance  with 
the  whole  spirit  and  movement  of  Christi- 
anity, a  discovery  greater  than  that  of  gravi- 
tation was  not  announced  as  a  discovery  at 
all,  and  has  seldom  been  regarded  as  such. 
For  all  this  a  divine  insight  was  demanded. 

A  second  consequence  of  adopting  the 
above  view  of  faith  will  be  a  clear  view  of 
the  relation  between  reason  and  fieiith. 

This  is  a  permanent  subject  of  discussion, 
but  has  risen  at  times  to  special  prominence. 
This,  as  some  may  remember,  was  the  case 
nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Among  the  articles 
prominent  at  that  time,  was  one  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  October,  1849,  on 
''  Reason  and  Faith  :  their  Claims  and  Con- 
flicts," which  expressed  the  views  common  at 
the  time.  In  this  the  writer,  seekbg  to  give 
faith  and  reason  their  respective  provinces, 
sa3rs :  "  In  the  domain  of  reason  men 
generally  include,  first,  what  are  called 
intuitions ;  second,  necessary .  deductions 
from  them;  uid,  third,  deductions  from 
their  own  experience ;  while  in  the  domain 
of  faith  are  ranked  all  trutiis  and  proposi- 
tions which  are  received,  not  without  resiaona 
indeed,  but  for  reasons  underived  from  the 
intrinsic  evidence  of  the  propositions  them- 
selves." But,  seemg  the  inadequacy  of  this, 
he  says  further,  "  that  so  inextricably  inter- 
twined are  the  roots  both  of  reason  and  faith 
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in  our  nature,  that  no  definitions  that  can 
be  framed  will  completely  separate  them ; 
none  that  will  not  involve  many  phenomena 
which  may  be  said  to  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  one  as  much  as  of  the  other."  These 
views,  or  those  yet  more  indefinite,  still 
prevail.  Says  the  writer  of  an  article  en- 
titled "Faith  and  Reason,"  in  McClintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 
''Faith  is  something  more  than  rational 
belief— something  more  firm  and  assured 
than  scientific  or  philosophic  conviction  .  .  . 
We  believe  in  the  results  of  science;  we 
have  faith  in  the  truths  of  revelation.  We 
believe  that  the  earth  is  round ;  we  have 
faith  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul " — ^thus  substituting, 
as  it  would  seem,  conviction  through  feeling 
for  that  trust  in  another  which  is  the  dis- 
tinctive element  of  faith.  Again,  as  showing 
the  prevalence  of  indefinite  views  on  this 
subject^  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  two  men 
so  eminent  as  Dr.  Ghristlieb  and  Br.  McCosh, 
in  marrying  faith  and  reason,  should  make 
them,  the  one  the  husband,  the  other  the 
wife.  Says  Pr.  Ghristlieb  :  "  Reason  and 
faith  are,  in  the  Divine  order  of  things, 
destined,  as  it  were,  to  a  spiritual  wedlock,  in 
which  faith  shall  be  the  masculine  and  pro- 
ductive, reason  the  feminine  and  receptive 
power.  Faith,  from  the  invisible  world  in 
which  it  lives,  must  bring  the  truths  unat- 
tainable by  Reason  and  present  them  to 
her."  •  Says  Dr.  McGosh  :  "  It  is  not  good 
either  for  reason  or  faith  that  it  should  '  be 
alone.'  The  former  is  in  itself  hard,  bony, 
angular,  and,  unmarried  to  the  other,  is  apt 
to  become  opinionative,  obstinate,  and  dog- 
matic ;  the  latter,  without  her  partner  to 
lean  on,  would  be  facile,  weak,  and  impulsive. 
The  one  is  a  helpmeet  provided  for  the  other, 
and  let  there  be  no  divorce  of  the  firmer 
from  the  more  flexible,  or  the  more  devout 
and  afiectionate  from  the  more  considerate 
and  resolute."  As  showing  the  relations 
*Sect2. 


of  the  two,  he  also  says  that  ''in  all 
the  higher  exercises  of  reason  there  is 
a  large  faith-element,  which  could  be 
taken  out  of  reason  only  with  the  certain 
penalty  that  reason  would  be  stripped  of  all 
its  soaring  capacities.  What  could  cognition 
say  of  duration,  expansion,  substance,  causa- 
tion, beauty,  moral  good,  infinity,  God,  if 
faith  were  denied  its  proper  scope,  and  for- 
bidden to  take  excursions  in  its  native 
element  ?  "*  That  faith  should  fare  hardly 
at  the  hands  of  men  who  get  their  impres- 
sions of  it  from  statements  so  indefinite  and 
mystical  as  these,  is  not  surprising.  But  the 
distinction  between  faith  and  reason,  together 
with  the  relation  between  them,  is  perfectly 
simple.  In  all  cases  faith  is  a  reliance,  not 
directly  upon  our  own  reason  or  upon  our- 
selves in  any  way,  but  upon  the  reason,  the 
word,  the  wisdom,  the  goodness  of  some 
other  personal  being,  and  the  proper  office 
of  reason  is  to  see  that  we  have  sufficient 
ground  for  such  reliance.  That  is  the  whole 
of  it.  Having  that,  and  just  so  far  as  we 
have  it,  faith  is  rational,  but  no  farther. 
This  at  least  is  the  meaning  of  faith  as  used 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  relation  of  reason  to 
that.  For  anything  that  may  be  called 
faith  so  difiierent  from  that  as  not  to  be  at 
all  the  same  thing,  and  for  the  relations  of 
reason  to  that,  Christianity  is  not  responsible, 
and  ought  not  to  be  made  so. 

3.  From  the  above  we  also  derive  the 
true  relation  between  faith  and  philosophy. 

These  diflfer  in  their  nature.  Philosophy 
comprehends  ; — faith  trusts.  Philosoiihy 
seeks  for  reasons  and  causes ; — ^faith  believes 
and  obeys.  Faith  may  receive  the  results  of 
philosophy  on  trust,  but,  as  a  rational  faith, 
can  do  this  only  as  reason  finds  a  ground  for 
its  trust.  There  can,  therefore,  no  more  be 
a  contradiction  between  faith  and  philosophy 
than  between  faith  and  reason.  When  the 
terms  are  rightly  understood,,  there  is  no 
tendency  to  a  contradiction  or  conflict  be- 
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tween  them.  Ifjhowever,  as  has  sometimes 
been  done,  the  word  faith  be  used  for  the 
fjuth — the  thing  believed — then  the  question 
may  arise  whether  that  be,  or  be  not,  coinci- 
dent with  philosophy. 

4.  The  above  is  the  only  view  accordant 
with  the  present  tendency  to  make  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  not  creeds,  the  centre 
of  the  Christian  system;  and  the  bond  of 
union  among  Christians.  That  creeds  have 
ever  been  avowedly  made  the  centre,  is  not 
asserted ;  but  that  before  and  especially 
since  the  Reformation  they  have  assumed 
undue  prominence,  and  have  been  practically 
made  central,  cannot  be  denied.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  view  now  taken  faith  in  Christ 
is  not  the  belief  of  truths  about  Him,  but 
the  acceptance  of  Him  as  a  Saviour,  and  a 
commitment  of  ourselves  to  Him  in  all  that 
He  offers. Himself  to  us  for,  and  in  all  that 
He  requires  of  us.  This  changes  our  whole 
conception  of  the  religion.  It  makes  of 
Christianity,  not  an  academy  for  teaching, 
or  an  arena  for  disputation,  but  a  kingdom 
for  obedience  and  service.  It  brings  every 
Christian  into  personal  relation  to  Christ, 
and  makes  His  person  as  a  source  of  power 
and  an  object  of  affection  the  permanent 
centre  of  the  system.  It  thus  furnishes,  in 
love  and  loyalty  to  Him,  a  motive-power 
which  every  other  system  lacks — the  motive- 
power,  indeed,  on  which  its  efficiency  de- 
pends. Wholly  in  contrast  are  Christ  and 
Christianity  in  this  with  the  founders  of 
other  religions  and  with  the  religions  them- 
selves. In  no  other  religion  does  the  person 
of  the  founder  become  the  object  of  affection 
or  the  source  of  power.  This  point  was  often 
and  ably  presented  by  the  late  lamented 
Professor  H.  B.  Smith.  It  is  also  admirably 
presented  in  an  article  entitled  ''Grod's 
Threefold  Revelation  of  Himself."  In  that 
the  writer  presents  Christ  as  a  distinct 
abiding  revelation  of  Himself  by  God,  As 
expressing  my  own  views  on  this  point  I 
quote  a  passage  irom  one  of  the  Boston 


Lectures  of  1871.  Speaking  of  Christianity 
as  differing  from  other  religions  in  its 
founder,  I  say  :  "  This,  it  may  be  said,  does 
not  affect  the  religion.  It  would  not  if 
Christ  had  been  merely  a  sage  or  a  prophet. 
But  He  was  more.  He  was  the  central  per- 
sonage in  an  organic  and  unfolding  system 
that  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  history 
and  reaches  forward  to  its  close ;  and  His 
person,  and  work,  and  character,  and  claims, 
and  the  facts  concerning  Him,  are  of  the 
very  substance  of  His  system.  Take  Plato 
away,  and  Platonism  remains.  Take  Christ 
away,  and  you  have  no  Christianity.  Take 
away  His  person  as  Divine,  His  character  as 
sinless,  His  death  as  sacrificial.  His  resurrec- 
tion. His  ascension,  and  His  personal  relation* 
to  each  of  His  followers  as  a  Saviour,  and 
you  have  little  left  worth  contending  about. 
Christ  not  only  made  a  revelation,  but 
He  was  one.  He  was  *  the  bright- 
ness of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person ;  and  Christianity  differs 
from  other  religions  by  all  the  difference 
between  the  revelation  which  God  has  made 
of  Himself  in  Christ  and  anything  else  that 
claims  to  be  a  revelation." 

5.  It  is  implied  in  what  has  just  been 
said,  but  requires  separate  mention,  tliat 
assent  to  a  creed  is  not  properly  a  confession 
of  faith.  It  may  or  may  not  be  an  assent 
to  what  is  included  in  **t/te  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  but  it  is  not  a  con- 
fession of  the  faith  which  makes  a  man  a 
Christian,  or  which  is  an  evidence  that  he  is 
one.  The  ambiguity  here  is  unfortunate,  as 
it  has  doubtless  contributed  not  a  little  to 
displace  the  person  of  Christ  from  its  proper 
central  position  as  the  bond  of  union  among 
Christians.  This  is  the  bond,  and  the  only 
bond ;  and  union  through  creeds,  except  as 
a  creed  is  involved  in  believing  on  Christ — 
that  is,  in  the  acceptance  of  Him  as  a 
Saviour,  and  the  commitment  of  ourselves 
to  Him  in  love  and  obedience^— is  out  of  the 
question.    If  we  suppose  a  Christian  to  have 
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accepted  Christ  in  all  that  He  offers  Himself 
to  him  for — that  is,  in  all  His  offices — such 
acceptance  will  involve  certain  beliefs,  as 
when  it  is  said :  "  He  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is."  These  beliefs, 
whatever  they  are,  are  essential  They 
should  be  clearly  seen  and  firmly  held. 
Between  truth  and  life  the  connection  is 
vital.  For  full  growth  all  revealed  truth  is 
needed,  and  in  its  place  every  point  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  is  to  be 
earnestly  contended  for.  Still,  only  those 
points  which  are  implied  in  what  is  really  a 
confession  of  faith  are  to  be  insisted  on  when 
the  question  respects  not  induction  into  the 
ministry  but  Christian  fellowship.  But  such 
beliefs  may  be  imperfectly  stated,  or  they 
may  be  mixed  with  others  that  are  not 
essential;  and  it  is  unnecessary,  unfortu- 
nate, wrong,  when  either  of  these  is  so  done 
as  to  be  a  ground  of  division  among  those 
who  believe  on  Christ,  and  love  Him.  Sup- 
pose a  man  to  say  truly,  "  I  believe  an  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  trust  in  Him  wholly 
for  my  salvation ;  I  love  Him  more  than 
father  or  mother,  more  than  son  or  daughter, 
more  than  life,  and  I  give  myself  to  Him  in 
loyal  and  joyful  obedience,  to  labour  for  the 
cause  which  He  died  to  establish  and  lives 
to  carry  forward  " — that  would  be  a  confes- 
sion of  faith ;  and  no  belief  not  necessarily 
implied  in  such  a  confession  ought  to  come 
between  him  and  full  Christian  brotherhood 
and  communion  in  any  Church  that  is  a 
Church  of  Christ,  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  our  hope  of  union  lies ;  and  except  as 
they  are  in  this  direction  the  present  move- 
ments with  that  in  view  will  have  little 
value,  and  will  have  no  permanence.  There 
will  be  no  elimination  of  the  priestly  and 
ambitious  element  in  the  clergy,  or  of  the 
sectarian  element  in  the  laity;  churches 
will  still  tend  to  be  merely  social  clubs,  and 
work  will  continue  to  be  for  organisations 
rather  than  for  Christ.  But  knowing  Christ 
.and  loving  Him,  selfishness  and  hate,  theo- 


logical hate  even  (the  odium  theologicum), 
will  be  displaced ;  artificial  barriers,  ecclesi- 
astical and  social,  will  give  way,  and  Chris- 
tians will  come  to  know  and  love  each  other. 
So  will  the  prayer  of  Christ,  that  His  fol-- 
lowers  may  "  all  be  one,"  be  answered.  So 
will  the  purpose  of  God  as  declared  by  the 
Apostle  be  visibly  in  the  way  of  its  accom- 
plishment— "That  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  fulness  of  times  He  might  gather  to- 
gether in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which 
are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  even 
in  Him." 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  in  reference 
to  the  authorisation  of  faith  in  connection 
with  what  is  claimed  in  these  days  in  regard 
to  special  answers  to  prayer,  the  healing  of 
the  sick,  and  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr. 
Mliller. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  said,  first,  that  as  the 
chief  object  of  God  is  the  sanctification  and 
salvation  of  men,  and  as  His  Word  is  the 
great  means  of  sanctification,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  the  agency  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  would  be  chiefly  for  that  end, 
and  in  connection  with  the  Word.  And  so 
it  has  been.  In  connection  with  the  Word 
the  Spirit  has  been  abroad  in  the  earth, 
awakening,  enlightening,  and  sanctifying 
men ;  but  in  general  His  operations  on  the 
mind  have  not  been  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  truth.  We  know  of  them  by 
their  firuits,  as  "love,  joy,  peace,"  etc. 
These,  according  to  the  prayer  of  Christ, 
are  produced  by  the  Spirit  through  the  truth. 
"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth."  Who- 
ever, then,  in  the  faithful  truth  of  God's 
Word,  asks  the  aid  of  His  Spirit  that  he 
may  so  understand  and  apply  it  as  to  pro- 
duce the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  is  authorised  to 
expect  it.  The  promise  is  explicit  and  the 
fulfilment  sure. 

It  is  to  be  said,  second,  that  claims  to 
direct  and  conscious  communication  with 
the  Spirit  of  God  or  with  invisible  beings 
have  been  among  the  most  finiitfiil  sources 
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of  evil,  and  of  appalling  evil,  that  the  world 
has  known.  Such  claims  have  ofiben  been 
in  close  affinity  with  fanaticism  and  cruelty, 
as  in  Mohammedanism  ;  with  asceticism  and 
the  rejection  of  marriage,  as  among  the  mo- 
nastic orders  and  the  Shakers;  and  with 
licence  and.  free-love,  as  among  the  Mor- 
mons and  in  the  Oneida  Community.  In 
connection  with  such  claims  the  danger  is 
imminent  that  some  form  of  hallucination, 
some  suggestion  of  an  ambitious  or  an 
erotic  imagination,  will  be  taken  for  a 
Biyine  voice ;  and  there  is  also  opportunity 
for  those  mixtures  of  self-deception  and 
fraud  the  results  of  which  are  often  so 
puzzling.  The  moment,  therefore,  anyone 
supposes  himself  to  receive  supernatural 'Cr 
Divine  communications  other  than  from  the 
Word  of  God  and  for  the  purpose  of  sanctifi- 
eation,  he  passes  on  to  ground  requiring 
great  caution.  He  is  to  understand,  too, 
that  communications  thus  given,  unless 
substantiated  by  a  miracle,  can  have  no 
authority  except  for  him  who  receives 
them. 

But,  third,  it  must  be  conceded,  at  least 
by  those  who  believe  in  a  spiritual  world, 
that  there  is  iu  such  communication  no- 
thing absurd  or  improbable  in  itself;  and 
also,  unless  we  deny  the  Bible,  that  such 
communications  have  been  made.  But  God 
is  the  same  now  as  formerly — just  as  present 
and  just  as  ready  to  give  needed  aid  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  dispensation,  of 


which  He  only  can  judge.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  just  as  able  to  say  to  a  man  now  that 
he  shall  build  an  orphan  asylum  as  he  was 
to  command  Philip  to  join  himself  to  the 
chariot  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  God  is  as 
able  to  heal  men  now  by  a  word  or  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  The  question  is,  Does  He  autho- 
rise any  one  to  ^xpect  that  He  will  do  these 
things  ?  And  here  all  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  every  man  must  be  left  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  that,  in  the  view  of  others, 
no  authorisation  is  possible  except  by  a 
miracle,  or  by  the  result.  So  it  was  of  old. 
How  did  Peter  know  that  the  lame  man 
who  lay  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  which 
was  called  Beautiful  would  rise  and  walk  at 
his  bidding  ?  I  do  not  know  precisely  how, 
but  he  knew,  and  was  justified  by  the  result. 
And  so  it  is  now.  If  an  impulse  or  a  voice 
come  to  a  man,  it  comes  to  him,  and  he 
alone  can  judge  of  it.  He  may  test  it  as  he 
chooses,  even  as  Gideon  did ;  but  if  he 
thinks  he  has  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is 
from  God,  he  is  to  go  forward.  If  it  com- 
mand him  to  build  an  orphan  asylum,  he  is 
to  do  that ;  if  to  say  to  a  lame  man,  "  Rise 
up  and  walk,"  he  is  to  do  that ;  and  if  there 
was  really  a  command  from  God,  he  will  be 
justified  by  the  result  This,  however,  is  a 
field  in  which  there  will  be  tares ;  but  they 
cannot  be  rooted  up  without  danger  to  the 
wheat,  and  they  must  ''  both  grow  together 
until  the  harvest." 
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FIFTH  AKTICLB. 

BURNING  now  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Sacraments  as  held  by  the 
Romish  Church,  I  shall  touch  only 
upon  those  points  which  are  of  vital  interest. 
The  most  important  of  these  is,  the  idea 
that  they  are  the  specific  means  of  com- 
municating Divine  grace  to  men.  Hence, 
the  force  of  the  anathema  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  against  those  who  would  maintain 
Sacramenta  novw  legis  mn  esse  ad  salutem 
necessaria.  The  fact  is,  that  just  as  the 
Romish  Church  regards  her  supreme  power 
as  the  means  by  which  the  moral  duties  of 
the  laity  are  to  be  defined  and  regulated, 
so  in  like  manner  the  sacraments  are  the 
means  by  which  she  qualifies  her  members 
actually  to  apply  themselves  to  the  discharge 
of  these  duties.  We  must  here  bear  in 
mind  the  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(sess.  vii.  prooemium),  that  it  is  the  sacra- 
ments/?^ quw  omnis  verajustitia  vel  incipit, 
vel  ccepta  augetur,  vel  amissa  reparatur. 
The  sacraments  are,  therefore,  essentially 
sensible  and  visible  things  which  contain 
the  grace  of  which  they  are  signs,  and 
infallibly  confer  it  upon  those  who  are 
willing  to  receive  it. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  con- 
sidering the  doctrine  that  the  sacraments 
yfork  ex  opere  operate.  We  need,  however, 
only  mention  that  the  traditional  Protestant 
representation  on  this  point,  as  on  many 
others,  does  injustice  to  the  Catholic  doctrinal 
system  by  imputing  to  the  whole  Church, 
and  to  the  ofiicial  doctrine  thereof,  a  view 


which  prevails  in  only  one  section  of  it 
For  instance,  whilst  it  is  true  that  certain 
very  influential  theologians  of  the  later 
Middle  Ages  (such  as  Duns  Scotus  and 
Gabriel  Biel)  maintained,  as  do  also  most 
of  the  later  Jesuits,  that  the  sacraments 
impart  grace  even  to  the  indifferent  and 
passive,  nevertheless  it  is  not  true,  as  is 
justly  pointed  out  by  Steitz,*  that  such 
views  were  held,  except  with  all  kinds  of 
limitations,  by  the  theologians  who  may 
especially  be  called  official,  such  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  Bellarmine.  In  opposition  to 
a  certain  kind  of  Protestant  polemics,  it 
may,  moreover,  especially  be  mentioned 
that,  it  is  rather  a  sign  of  genuine  religious 
insight,  than  of  the  contrary,  that  Catholi- 
cism has  so  multiplied  its  sacraments  that  it 
is  enabled  with  them  to  accompany  and  to 
mould  the  entire  life  of  man,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  gravct  The  number  and  the 
kind  have,  as  Steitz  shows  in  an  interesting 
manner,  been  determined  arbitrarily  and  by 
chance.  Nevertheless,  the  extension  of  the 
cycle  of  sacraments,  so  as  in  some  way  or 
other  to  have  regard  to  the  whole  of  life, 
was  not  accidental,  but  indicates  throughout 
a  phase  of  Catholicism  which  even  we 
Protestants  can  but  honour.  Later  on  I 
shall  show  how  even  the  most  complete 
round  of  sacraments  must  ever  be  peculiarly 

*  Art,  Sacramente,  in  Herzog ;  compare  also  G.  L. 
Hahn,  Die  Lehre  von  den  Sacratnenten,  p.  896  et  seq. 

t  See  Neander's  Hut  of  Dogmoi,  IL,  588 ;   and 
Fisher's  JU/ormation,  466-8. 
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inadequate  for  the  religious  guidance  of  life. 
I  would  now  only  observe  that  the  Mass 
must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  complement 
of  the  sacraments.  In  its  unbloody  sacri- 
fice the  Church  renews  for  the  actual  needs 
of  the  present  the  sacrifice  offered  up  on 
Golgotha  by  the  Lord  in  person.  If  the 
propitiation  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  Church,  and  of  all  salva- 
tioD,  it  is  conceivable  that  authority  to  offer 
up  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  the  priesthood  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  show  that  Augustine  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  last-mentioned  doctrines, 
inasmuch  as  his  views  concerning  them 
were  indefinite  and  more  or  less  wavering. 
We  come  now,  however,  to  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Romish  doc- 
trine concerning  the  Church,  in  which  we 
sgain  most  clearly  recognise  Augustine  as 
die  father  of  some  of  the  most  pronounced 
Catholic  conceptions.  In  the  Augustinian 
theory  of  the  Church  one  point  is  usually 
overlooked,  which,  however,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  this,  that  the  Church 
represents  the  millenial  kingdom,  and, 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  king- 
dom of  God  (cf.  De  Civitate  Dei.  xx.,  6  et 
seq.).*  The  time  of  chiliastic  hopes,  of  the 
earnest  expectation  of  the  concealed  but 
8oon-to-be-manifested  kingdom  of  God,  had, 
it  is  true,  long  since  passed  away.  After 
the  Christian  Church  had  been  exalted  by 
Constantine  to  a  State  Church,  she  had 
made  herself  quite  at  home  in  this  world. 
Augustine  is  the  first  to  express  the  follow- 
ing weighty  thought,  that  the  Church,  as 
the  righteously-composed,  episcopally-ruled 

*  It  18  ft  wpwoBl  seirice  of  JtUtehU  that  he  has 
reoognbed,  and  rendered  prominent  Augustine's  train 
of  thought,  to  which  I  here  allude,  in  its  significance 
(Uder  die  Mtthode  der  olUn  DogmengetchickU  a.  a.  O., 
8.201ff. ;  RtektfertigungMnd  Vertohnung  ni ,  246  ff. ; 
Imt  compare  also  Kitsch  in  his  comprehensive  Charae- 
UruOk  du  AufpuUiCteken  Syttenu,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  174-77.) 


and  state-controlled  community,  represents 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  present  dispen- 
sation. This  idea  practically  signifies 
nothing  less  than  that  the  Church  can  en- 
dure no  rival  power  in  the  world.  For  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  God's  loftiest  design, 
which  must  more  and  more  be  realised  in 
the  world,  in  opposition  to  which  all  other 
designs  are  destitute  of  authority,  to  which 
all  the  principalities  and  powers  of  the  world 
must  for  God's  sake  subordinate  themselves 
and  render  service  as  agents  and  instruments. 

The  impulse  after  universal  sovereignty 
was  therefore  the  natural  outgrowth  of  that 
principle  which  Augustine  implanted  in  the 
Church. 

This  sovereignty,  according  to  his  other 
principles  concerningthe  nature  of  the  Church, 
cannot  and  will  not  be  merely  spiritual  and 
ideal,  but  must  also  be  objective  and  poli- 
tical. We  have  in  that  principle  the  pecu- 
liar legal  title  (RecktstUel)  and  the  leading 
motive  of  the  policy  which  the  Popes  have 
retained  even  to  the  present  day.  This 
policy  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  reckless, 
bold,  or  if  any  prefer  so  to  call  it,  the 
magnificent  and  imposing  carrying  out  of  the 
idea  that  the  Church,  as  the  kingdom  of 
God,  is  the  chosen  mistress  of  all  relations 
and  conditions  of  life.  The  Church  would, 
even  without  the  aid  of  Augustine's  con- 
ception of  her  identity  with  the  kingdom 
of  God,  have  been  brought  necessarily  into 
continual  conflicts  with  the  secular  powers 
of  the  world,  especially  with  the  States. 
Recognising  as  her  task  the  duty  of  morally 
renovating  the  world,  she  was  obliged  to 
lay  her  hand  as  much  as  possible  upon  every 
relation  of  life.  And  because  she  regards 
herself  solely  as  the  hierarchical  legal 
organism,  every  effort  on  her.  part  to  effect 
the  moral  elevation  and  transformation  of 
the  world  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  attempt  to  exalt  the  hierarchy  as  the 
highest  tribunal,  and  as  the  rightful  ruler 
of  the  nations.    But  the  wonderful  firmness 
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and  solidity  of  her  policy,  together  with  the 
deep  attachment  she  has  secured  for  it, 
have  Tesulted  &om  the  intoxicating  belief 
that  she  is  the  kingdom  of  God  itself.  It  is 
by  reason  of  this  faith,  also,  that  she  has 
been  able  to  gain  that  popular  83anpathy 
and  affection,  without  which  she  must 
always  have  remained  unsuccessful. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  of  Augustine's 
views.  As  is  well  known,  he  held  that  the 
secular  states,  i,e.  the  civitas  terrena  in 
distinction  from  civitas  Dei,  sprang  from 
a  sinful  source  (cf  especially  De  Civitate 
Dei  XV.  5  sq.).  This  conception  had  (as 
he  doubtlessly  anticipated)  a  direct  bearing 
on  that  general  tendency  to  strive  after 
universal  positive  sovereignty  which  he  had 
imparted  to  the  Church. 

It  offers,  for  example,  a  motive  to  a 
twofold  line  of  conduct  towards  the  State. 
It  will  justify  men  in  withdrawing  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  State.  It  may,  also, 
justly  lead  them  to  show  a  proper  care  for 
the  State  by  striving  to  elevate  it.  Both 
views  have  had  their  advocates  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
former  comes  up  again  and  again  in  connection 
with  the  monastic  ideals,  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  led  to  a  multitude  of  sad  controversies. 
The  latter  is  the  one  which  the  official 
Church,  the  hierarchy — i.e.  Rome — has  un- 
waveringly defended.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  Gregory  YII.  adopted  it  again 
with  especial  recklessness  when  he  directly 
attached  himself  to  Augustine's  formulse. 
In  fact,  Augustine  has  himself  explicitly 
declared  that  the  State,  being  derived  from 
sin,  must  submit  to  the  Church,  and  that 
the  Church  is  not  bound  to  let  the  State 
go  its  way  on  account  of  its  sinful- origin, 
but  must,  oa  the  contrary,  really  interest 
itself  in  it.  As  the  State,  with  its  means  of 
power  in  the  affairs  of  secular  life,  is  in  a  good 
position  to  afford  direct  aid  to  the  Church — 
(Augustine  especially  bears  in  mind  that  the 
State  would  be  able  to  constrain  the  schis- 


matics to  submit  themselves  to  the  Church.) 
— Augustine  has  assigned  to  it  throughout 
a  positive  relation  to  the  Church.  The 
State,  he  argues,  ought  to  be  the  Church's 
satellite,  to  be  dependent  on  her  and  her 
aims  for  direction,  and  not  to  strive  after 
any  kind  of  freedom,  but  to  receive  its  rules 
and  laws  from  the  Church.  Thus  Augustine 
himself  has  removed  the  danger  of  his  two- 
edged  formula  concerning  the  State,  since 
he  has  left  no  doubt  how  he  wished  to  see  it 
practically  applied.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Augustine  which  the  official  Romish  Church 
has  uniformly  exhibited,  in  never  doubting 
how  she  ought  to  act  towards  the  spiritual, 
unpractical  sects  and  persons,  who  would 
withdraw  from  influencing  the  different 
States.  While  Augustine  has  here  expressly 
pointed  out  the  Church's  path,  it  is  here 
perhaps  that  he  can  be  most  distinctly 
recognised  as  the  founder  of  Catholicism. 

It  is  this  aspect  of  Catholic  life  which  we 
have  had  in  view  all  along;  the  Romish 
view  of  the  organisation  and  the  object  of 
the  religious  community,  as  such.  Hitherto, 
however,  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  more 
than  to  illustrate  in  a  general  way  the  cha- 
racter of  Catholicism  and  the  significance 
especially  of  the  hierarchy  as  a  great  his- 
torical factor.  What  aspect,  then,  does  per- 
sonal piety  assume  in  the  Romish  Church  ? 
What  goal  does  she  fix  for  individual  be- 
lievers? How  are  we  to  describe  the  re- 
ligious nature  of  the  living  and  moving 
persons  in  the  Catholic  Church  who  are 
sustained  by  her  ideas  ?  The  answer  which 
we  here  obtain  will  make  the  picture  of 
Romui  Catholic  Christendom  complete,  and 
for  the  first  time  allow  a  complete  estimate 
to  be  formed  of  its  value. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  highest  good  which  prevails 
in  Catholicism.  Augustine  did  not  so  com- 
pletely differ  on  this  point  from  the  Greek 
views,  which  in  his  day  were  still  the  gene*> 
rally  received  ones,  as,  judging  from  his  con- 
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ception  of  the  Chiuroh,  we  should  expect. 
When  reading,  for  example,  what  he  writes 
(De  Givitate  Dei  xix.  4.)  concerning  the 
highest  good  of  the  Christian,  the  final 
result  to  which,  after  close  investigation, 
he  is  led  concerning  the  second  resur- 
rection, or  what  (ix.  15.)  he  sets  forth 
concerning  the  significance  of  Christ,  we 
might  suppose  we  were  listening  to 
Athanasius  or  Gregory.  Salvation  is  there 
described  as  something  physical  but  tran- 
scendent, just  as  in  the  works  of  those  Greek 
Fathers.*  The  Church,  however,  is  only  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  a  strange  land.  The 
civitas  Dei  in  hoc  temparum  cursu  is 
blended  with  unbelievers.  The  wheat  will 
be  separated  from  the  chaff  for  the  first 
time  at  the  last  judgment,  when  the  pure 
communio  prcedestinatarum  will  be  estab- 
lished. The  happiness  of  the  saints  in  the 
future  world,  however,  seems  to  consist  in 
their  being  made  partakers  of  the  attributes 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  the  means  of  communicating  those 
attributes  to  humanity.  It  is  true  that  this 
view  is  counterbalanced  in  the  works  of 
Augustine  by  his  conception  of  sin  and 
grace  (which  has  caused  him  to  appear  akin 
to  the  Reformers),  and  by  his  recognition  of 
Christ  as  the  mediator  of  justice  and  holi- 
ness. And  hence  the  highest  good  guaran- 
teed to  humanity  in  Christianity  appears  as 
the  continually  more  perfect  renunciation  of 
sin,  and  the  continually  more  complete 
penetration  of  our  will  by  the  Divine  will. 
Hence  also,  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
Christian's  present  condition  is  the  ^rst 
resurrection  and  is  the  hopeful  beginning 
of  bleseedness  and  sovereignty  toith  Christ 
(XX.  9). 

The  twofold  train  of  thought  thus  origi- 
nated fay  Augustine  is  characteristic  both  of 
scholasticism  and  in  general  of  the  indi- 

*  For  citatioiis  oonoemixig  AngnBtine's  conception 
cl  the  work  of  Christ,  lee  A.  Domer,  Auffuttinu$, 
pt.  170  at  §eq. 


genous  (heimische)  conception  of  the  Romish 
Church  concerning  the  worth  of  Christianity 
which  is  regarded  indeed  as  the  highest 
good,  the  firuitio  Dei,  but  which  is  every- 
where reserved  for  the  future  life,  while  the 
worth  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  determined 
by  a  moral  standard.  We  are  compelled  to 
say  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Catholic 
Church  has  in  a  certain  sense  overpowered 
Augustine,  while  on  the  other  hand  she  has 
fallen  short  of  him.  For  example,  she  has 
advanced  a  step  beyond  him,  inasmuch  as 
she  has  in  theory  more  clearly  understood 
the  moral  significance  of  the  person  of 
Christ.  Augustine's  view  on  this  point  was, 
moreover,  rather  a  religious  intuition  than 
a  conscious  formula.  Whilst  on  the  one 
hand  the  transition  from  the  conception  of 
Christ  as  the  redeemer  from  finiteness  and 
transitpriness,  as  the  restorer  of  the  general 
natural  conditions  of  an  endless  life  of  hu- 
manity with  God,  to  the  conception  of  Him 
as  the  reconciler  of  God  and  man,  as  the 
mediator  by  whom  the  spiritual  communion 
of  man  with  God  is  restored,  is  accomplished 
theoretically  and  permanently  in  scholasti- 
cism,* on  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic 
Church  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  fallen  short 
of  Augustine's  views,  inasmuch  as  she  has 
not  retained  his  religious  conception  of  the 
present  direct  realisation  of  the  highest 
good,— communion  with  God  as  blessedness. 
While  she  has  known  how  to  set  aside  the 
sensuous  view  of  the  nature  of  the  highest 
good  more  consciously  than  Augustine,  she 
has,  nevertheless,  been  entangled  in  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  conception. 
Since  by  blessedness  she  means  the  vision  of 
God,  which  can  be  realised  only  on  entrance 
into  heaven,  and  can,  therefore,  become 
possible  only  after  death,  she  has  so  much 

*  This,  we  would  remark  in  passiDg,  would  be  the 
place  to  show,  if  it  would  not  carry  ns  too  far,  that 
the  old  Nicene  formula  of  Chriatology  has,  in  fact, 
not  the  same  meaning  for  Catholicism  as  for  the 
Greek  Choreh.  ^  j 
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the  more  retained  the  transcendental  con  - 
ception  of  the  highest  good. 

But  this  involves  the  same  consequences 
with  regard  to  personal  piety  that  we  noticed 
in  our  remarks  on  the  Greek  Church.    The 
religious  man's  need  of  a  present  experience 
of  happiness  in  God,  of  a  realisation  of  salva- 
tion in  this  life,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  ineradicable.    The  faithful,  therefore,  in 
the  Romish,  just  aa  in  the  Greek  Church, 
necessarily  have  recourse  to  that  ecclesiastical 
gift  {gute)  which  supplies  in  experience  an 
immediate  exaltation  of  the  mind  over  the 
conflicts  of  life — ^namely,  the  power  of  in- 
fluencing the  imagination  by  her  rites  and 
ceremonies.    It  is  true  that  Catholicism  ex- 
plicitly teaches  that  man  comes  into  contact 
with  God  in  the  sacraments.     But  if  the 
multitude  throws  itself,  with  all  its  need  of 
direct  experience  of  salvation,  upon  these 
mysteries, — ^if  it   holds    direct   intercourse 
with  God  only  in  these  forms  of  worship,  the 
door  is  thrown  open  to  all  kinds  of  supersti- 
tion, and  it  becomes  difficult  to  restrain  the 
impulse  thus  given.    The  mere  superstitious 
participation  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
public  worship,  especially  of  the  sacraments, 
which  so  often  distinguishes  Catholic  devo- 
tion, is  contrary  to  the  ideal  standards  of 
B.omanism.   But  this  form  of  piety  is  almost 
necessarily  developed  when  the  object  of  re- 
ligion is  set  forth  as  an  unattainable  some- 
thing,  glimmering   in    the    distance,    and 
accessible  to  the  imagination  alone.    It  is, 
therefore,    no   wonder   that   the   mass   of 
Catholics  regard  and  receive  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  Church  in  a  similar  light 
to  that  in  which  the  devotees  of  the  Greek 
Church  do,  and  look  upon  its  religious  ob- 
servances   aa   supremely   important.     But 
even  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Catholic  doctrine,  the  sacra- 
ments,   and    the   ceremonial    offerings   in 
general,  are  not  to  be  misused  for  merely 
passive  enjoyment,  but  are  to  be  employed 
to  invigorate  for  moral  action  and  to  pre- 


pare for  good  works,  even  then  such  devotion, 
in  its  noblest  forms  and  feelings  {empfin- 
dungen),  is  so  minutely  adjusted  and  de- 
termined that  it  always  appears  to  us 
Protestants  more  or  less  morbid.  If  we 
distinguish  between  religion  and  morality, 
and  if  we  allow  that  the  former  consists,  as 
it  claims  to,  in  an  immediate  enjoyment  of 
union  with  God,  it  can  even  then  be  nothing 
more  in  the  B.omish  Church  than  ceremoniaL 

In  confirmation  of  the  view  that  salvation 
is,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  theoretically 
something  future,  we  would  appeal  to  the 
dogmatic  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  whose 
aim  ia  justijlcatio,  le,,  eenovatio.*  They 
communicate  the  grace  of  God.  That  grace, 
however,  is  regarded  chiefly  as  the  endow- 
ment with  power,  for  the  performance  of 
good  works.  God  is,  by  ibeans  of  the  sacra- 
ments, the  foundation  of  Christian  life ;  Gk>d, 
and  happiness  in  Him,  are  also  its  final  goal 
in  the  future.  But  everything  in  the  theory 
of  the  Church's  opetations  at  the  present 
time  has  in  view  individual  believers,  in 
order  to  qualify  them  for  good  works.  We 
have  here  in  active  operation  the  view  which 
the  old  Church  took  of  Christianity,  namely, 
that  it  was  the  "new  law."  As  is  well 
known,  the  expression  nova  lex  is  the 
favourite  designation  of  Christianity  in 
Catholic  dogmatics.  Catholicism  has,  in 
conformity  with  the  Augustinian  conception 
of  the  Church's  duties,  eflfectively  carried 
out  this  idea,  tod  made  it  practical  in  life. 
This  one-sided  conception  of  Christianity  as 
morality,  which,  as  we  have  already  said, 
harmonises  so  closely  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  transcendental  nature  of  the  highest 
(religious)  good,  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
avenged  itself  in  the  liturgical  interest, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  tendency  to  mere 
enjoyment,  is  practically  so  powerful  in  the 
Romish  Church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic 
custom  of  fencing  in  Christianity  by  rule 
*  See  Theological  Quarterly  for  July,  1S78. 
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gives  rise  to  a  phase  of  religious  life  which 
is  especially  adapted  to  the  above-mentioned 
theory  concerning  the  nature  of  Christianity. 
Indeed  it  is  this  phase  i!?hich  at  first  gene- 
rally strikes  ns  Protestants  most.  I  here 
allude  to  that  active  hustling  disposition, 
bent  on  the  performance  of  good  works, 
which  one  observes  in  regular  Catholics,  and 
which  also  usually  tinges  so  peculiarly  merely 
ceremonial  religiousness  in  Catholicism.  Even 
participation  in  Divine  service  is  considered 
as  work.  This  frame  of  mind  is,  it  is  true, 
supposed  to  be  laid  aside  in  the  act  of  wor- 
ship, in  accordance  with  the  rule  in  favour 
of  a  purely  receptive  condition,  but  it  pre- 
cedes and  follows  this  participation.  The 
pious  Catholic  is  generally  as  conspicuous 
for  his  earnest  zeal  in  the  performance  of 
the  works  which  he  believes  to  be  binding, 
as  for  his  interest  in  devotional  ceremonies. 
Even  the  rude  masses  are  not  averse  to  the 
performance  of  the  good  works  required  by 
custom  or  demanded  by  the  priest,  especially 
in  connection  with  their  acts  of  devotion. 

To  what  extent  this  zeal  for  work  and 
duty  is,  even  in  the  most  respectable  cases, 
the  result  of  a  narrow-minded  disposition 
onght  now  to  be  considered.  The  first  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  this  moral 
iBstinct  in  Catholicism  is  accompanied  by 
thoughts  of  the  possibility  and  necessity  of 
merits.  It  is  an  essentially  Catholic  idea, 
that  blessedness  can  and  ought  to  be  earned 
as  a  reward;  that  the  favour  which  the 
pious  man  enjoys  in  the  sight  of  God  ought 
at  least  to  depend  partly  upon  his  deserts. 
Here,  therefore,  we  find  that  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  religious  judgment  concerning 
man's  spontaneous  actions,  which  to  us  Pro- 
testants is  so  offensive  and  intolerable  in 
Catholics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
&ame  of  mind  is  not  uncommon  among  them, 
and  it  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  mul- 
titude, who  place  their  processions,  etc.,  to 
their  account  as  merits.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  often  exists  among  Catholics  the 


most  modest  judgment  concerning  the  works 
they  have  actually  performed.  This  modesty, 
however,  results  from  a  failure  to  attain 
some  lofty  ideal  which  they  have  set  before 
themselves,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  religious  self-judgment 
which  altogether  disclaims  the  possibility  of 
merits.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  Catholics  are  wanting  in  their 
religious  judgment  of  moral  conduct.  The 
capacity  for  such  conduct  is,  forsooth,  con- 
nected with  the  sacraments  through  which 
God's  grace  is  vouchsafed  to  man,  and  the 
gratia  operans  is  regarded  as  essential  to 
continuance  in  well-doing.  Often  enough, 
even  in  detail,  the  Catholic  is  able  to  elevate 
himself  to  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  can 
trace  back  to  God's  grace  everything  which 
he  is  and  has.  We  see  illustrations  of  this 
in  Saint  Bernard  and  the  holy  Francis,  and 
many  other  Catholic  standard-bearers.  We 
may  also  read  the  biographies  of  modem 
pious  Catholics,  and  cast  a  glance  at  Catholic 
books  of  prayer.  But  this  disposition  is  not 
the  key-note  and  not  the  permanent  prin- 
ciple of  the  Catholic  zealous  worker ;  and  it 
is  above  all  not  guaranteed  by  the  official 
theory  of  justificatio.  And  that  is  no 
wonder.  It  is  here  especially,  I  believe,  that 
the  view  which  restricts  the  pernicious  con- 
sequence of  the  operation  of  Divine  grace 
almost  exclusively  to  the  sacraments,  is  to 
be  recognised.  Although  life  may  be  com- 
pletely interwoven  with  sacramental  con- 
secrations and  administrations,  the  sacra- 
ments are  nevertheless  always  single  and 
transitory  acts.  If  it  be  absolutely  taught 
that  grace  is  to  a  certain  extent  confined  to 
the  elements,  that  the  sacraments  are  to  be 
regarded  as  things  in  which  grace  is  more  or 
less  exclusively  locked  up,  the  removal  of 
the  sacramental  signs  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
removal  of  the  Divine  presence.  Thus  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a  life-long  judgment  of 
self  should  arise  from  the  contemplation  of 
God  and  His  grace.  Nevertheless,  the  thought 
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of  God's  love;  and  of  one's  own  deeds,  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  state  of  mental  inde- 
cision, and  in  such  a  case  individual  disposi- 
tion will  determine  which  frame  of  mind 
shall  most  frequently  prevail  A  kind  of 
equilibrium  between  these  mental  states  is, 
in  fact,  indicated  even  by  the  official  Catholic 
doctrine  oijustificatio,  I  shall,  however,  re- 
frain from  demonstrating  this  doctrine  in 
detail,  and  from  basing  my  exposition  on 
the  authorities  which  I  might  adduce,  as  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Ritschl's 
description  of  the  Catholic  theory  is  correct, 
and  will  therefore  simply  refer  to  it.* 

Detailed  proof  might,  so  far,  have  been 
easily  furnished  that  Catholic  theology  lives 
upon  the  Augustinian  theories  ; — ^Rit8chl,+ 
however,  has  so  clearly  shown  that  the  entire 
material  of  the  Middle  Age  doctrines  of 
Freedom  and  Grace,  Justification  and  Merit, 
are  derived  from  Augustine — that  I  shall 
only  attempt  to  show  by  one  or  two  addi- 
tional illustrations  how  the  motive  and 
impulse  of  the  entire  doctrinal  development 
of  Catholicism  are  evidently  derived  from 
that  great  Church  Father. 

This  is  manifestly  the  case,  for  example, 
in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  law,  con- 
cerning which  I  will  now  briefly  speak. 
Good  works  are  estimated  according  to  the 
Divine  demands,  which  the  Church  defines. 
It  is  quite  characteristic  that  a  number  of 
precepts  of  a  legal  nature  pass  for  Divine 
claims,  as  is  altogether  natural  in  a  Church 
which  regards  herself  as  a  kind  of  State,  in 
which  ecclesiasticism  plays  an  essential  part. 
Obedience  to  the  theoretical  and  practical 
laws  of  the  priesthood,  and  participation  in 
worship,  are,  aa  might  be  expected,  the  two 
great  demands  of  the  Church.  No  wonder 
that  the  people  are  often  perfectly  satisfied 
when  they  have  shown  themselves  docile  to 
the  political  and  other  intentions  of  the  clergy, 
and  have  partaken  of  the  sacraments,  etc. 

*  Rtcktftrtigung  wnd  VenSkMing,  L,  du^  8. 
t  a.  a.  O.,  p.  88. 


It  is  true  that  an  inducement  to  a  loftier 
moral  attitude  is  not  wanting.  Neverthe- 
less, even  the  noblest  virtuous  effort  in 
Catholicism  has  something  conventional  or 
'*  legal "  about  it.  It  is  not  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  does  not  lay  stress  upon  the 
spirit  of  an  action,  but  the  individual  is  not 
instructed  freely  to  decide  for  himself  and 
from  his  own  consciousness  what  his  duty 
really  is.  Certain  actions  are  generally  re- 
garded as  ideal  duties  for  all  The  codex  of 
the  same  has,  it  is  true,  never  been  fixed  as 
that  of  the  articles  of  faith  has  been.  But 
the  Church  guarantees  to  a  number  of  pre- 
cepts a  permanent  value.  It  is  necessary  to 
read  the  sacred  legends  in  order  to  gain  a 
conception  of  what  is  regarded  aa  the  ideal 
of  an  "edifying"  life.  The  deeds  which 
they  especially  praise  are  invariably  those 
determined  on  by  ecclesiastical  custom. 
A  pious  Catholic  will  fulfil  his  professional 
engagements  in  civil  life  as  truly  and 
honourably  as  a  Protestant.  But  obligatory 
duties,  as  he  considers  such  to  be,  hover 
before  him  as  a  series  of  definite  claims.  In 
addition  to  them  be  will  voluntarily  impose 
upon  himself  a  number  of  eq)ecially  virtuous 
actions.  Perhaps  nowhere  except  among 
pious  Catholics  will  one  find  so  much  readi- 
ness for  works  of  charity  in  the  narrow  sense 
of  the  word.  Care  for  the  poor  and  the  sick 
is  alwa3rs  regarded  as  an  ideal  duty, — a  duty 
to  which  every  Catholic  by  no  means  ac- 
tually devotes  himself  under  the  circum- 
stances of  practical  life  (even  though  he 
may  be  animated  by  an  earnest  and  lofty 
moral  purpose)  but  which  theoretically  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  especially  Christian.  The 
practice  of  humility  in  the  performance  of 
lowly  deeds  is  another  ideal.  In  all  suck 
instances  may  be  seen  the  objective  nature 
of  the  Catholic  conception  of  the  moral  law 
and  of  the  example  of  Christ.  The  view 
taken  of  the  law  of  feiith  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  moral  law,  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  particular  definitions  which  each  is  bound 
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to  hold  fast.  This  is  the  representation  of 
the  Church  as  a  legal  organisation — of  the 
ecclesiastical  instructions  as  legal  precepts  ! 
I  may  here  just  observe  only  that  the  self- 
abnegation  with  which  intelligent  Catholics 
so  often  sacrifice  their  judgment  and  their  in- 
sight to  the  Jtoma  locuta  est  is  on  their  part 
no  immorality — ^it  is  the  consequence  of  the 
entire  principle  in  its  bearing  upon  the  indi- 
vidual who  wishes  to  be  a  true  member  of 
his  Church.  It  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
said  that  those  who,  like  the  Old  Catholics 
of  to-day,  seek  to  shun  the  consequences  of 
the  principle  are  less  worthy  of  honour. 

I  must  now  find  a  place  for  a  brief  word 
respecting  Monasticiam — ^the  peculiarly  per- 
fect life.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
system  flourishes  so  naturally  in  the  Romish 
GhurcL  In  the  first  place  it  is  recommended 
by  the  same  considerations  as  in  the  Greek 
Church.  The  goal  of  man  lies  solely  in  the 
future,  and  cannot  possibly  be  attained  in 
this  life.  Therefore,  while  in  the  world,  the 
devout  flee  as  &x  as  possible  firom  the  world. 
But  does  the  Romish  Church  allow  the 
present  life  to  be  spent  without  practical 
duties  ?  And  does  she  not  moreover  know 
how  to  obtain  even  positive  advantages  from 
civil  and  political  life  ?  In  that  consists  her 
superiority  over  the  Eastern  Church.  Never- 
d^ess  she  charges  the  ordinary  municipal 
life  of  action  and  effort  with  the  stain  of 
imperfection.  Because  that  life  does  not 
^lirecily  benefit  the  Church,  because  more- 
-over  it  will  only  partially  submit  to  serve 
3ier,  and  only  too  often  proves  practically  to 
be  a  dangerous  antagonist  to  her,  she  cannot 
resolve  to  own  it  as  the  best  field  for  testing 
Christian  morality.  It  seems  to  her  an  espe- 
*cial,  and  indeed  the  highest  'grace,  when  a 
^person  can  resolve  to  renounce  property, 
lunily,  and  independence.  Tliis  is  the  second 
season.  The  third  has  been  given  when 
(treating  of  the  statutory  conception  of  the 
tDcnral  law.  It  is  in  &ct  identical  with 
Thomas's  iimar  filialig,  or  the  fear  of  guilt 


against  Ood,  which  he  recommends  as  the 
frame  of  mind  especially  suited  to  the  Chris- 
tian. Ritschl  has  already*  shown  how 
Monasticism  in  its  most  valuable  form  is  the 
practical  expression  of  this  highest  disposition 
to  which  Catholicism  gives  instruction.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived  that  earnest  souls 
are  afiraid  of  and  avoid  the  every-day  civic 
life,  with  its  many  inducements  to  forget 
and  transgress  the  precepts  of  the  Church. 
Such  therefore  naturally  betake  themselves 
to  the  monastic  life  in  order  that,  being  led 
by  one  determined  will,  and  not  being  bur- 
dened by  anxious  thoughts  concerning  the 
means  of  existence,  and  being  free  from  care 
for  others,  and  having  therefore  no  induce- 
ment to  try  to  acquire  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  bare  existence,  they  may 
live  for  "  goodness"  only. 

The  Monasticism  of  the  Western  Church 
has,  however,  in  concreto,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  that  of  the  Eastern. 
There  are  only  a  few  Orders  which  live  for 
pure  contemplation  and  mere  worship.  The 
majority  are  most  actively  and  successfully 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and 
in  promoting  her  political  and  social  in- 
terests. They  illustrate  in  small  compass, 
and  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  difference 
between  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  several  points  of 
Catholic  doctrine  have  necessarily  been 
omitted.  One  of  the  most  important,  espe- 
cially in  its  practical  results,  is  the  relation 
of  the  moral  law  to  the  power  uid  nature  of 
God.  While,  for  example,  the  conception  of 
God  in  the  Catholic  theologyt  remains  under 
the  sway  of  the  Neo-Platonic  ( Augustinian) 
tradition,  the  absolute  transcendancy  of  God 
over  the  world  is  retained  in  a  purely  nega- 
tive manner.  Now  it  is  true  that  Thomas 
Aquinas,  in  reliance  upon  Aristotle,  trans- 

•  ft.  ft.  O.  IIL  576. 

t  Of.  Ritschl,  ^Gesehichtliche  Studim  zur  Chrut- 
Uektn  Lthrt  von  Chftt,  L  Jalirbttohw  fttr  deutsche 
Theologie,  1S65. 
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forms  the  idea  of  God,  as  mere  substance, 
into  the  idea  of  Him  as  Spirit  and  will ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  first-mentioned  factor, 
it  comes  to  pass  that  he,  and  still  more 
plainly  Duns  Scotus,  regards  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world  as  a  fortuitous  one.  The 
permanence  of  the  world  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  God.  Just  as  little  are  the  details 
which  He  ordains  in  the  world  at  all  neces- 
sary to  His  design.  The  results  of  this  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  world,  and  the  regula- 
tions in  it,  to  God's  universal  power  are  seen 
first  in  the  doubts  concerning  the  necessity 
for  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  subjective  frame  of  mind  of 
believers.  It  is  true  that  nowhere,  except 
in  the  Nominalistic  school,  at  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  theory 
formulated  that  the  content  of  the  moral 
law  is  something  accidental  and  arbi- 
trary, for  which  something  else  might  possibly 
be  substituted.  But  indirectly  this  view  has 
acquired  for  itself  a  certain  official  value. 
For  example,  in  matters  of  practical  judg- 
ment, it  easily  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  will  of  God  in  its  practical  manifestation 
needs  not  be  so  very  highly  esteemed  ;  and 
also  to  the  further  result  that  the  Divine 
will  may  perhaps  be  fulfilled  even  beyond 
its  requirements.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  very  views  are  sanctioned  by  official 
Catholic  theories.  It  therefore  appears  to 
me  that  the  distinction  between  peccata 
venialia  and  mortalia  is  a  symptom  that  the 
first  inference  has  actually  been  drawn  and 
recognised;  only  certain  weighty  sins  are 
really  and  fully  sins  at  all.  But  in  the 
latter  result  the  lowering  of  the  importance 
of  the  Divine  will  appears  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  possibility  of  opera  supereropatoria,  and 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  *'  evangelical  counsels." 
In  both  forms  the  involuntary  depreciation 
of  the  Divine  will  is  reflected  on  the  practical 
judgment.  Both  these  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  contingency  of  the  concrete 
contents  of  the. Divine  will  are  indeed  not 


logically  necessary,  but  practically  they  are 
so  much  the  more  inevitable,  at  least  among 
the  multitude.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  par- 
ticularly respect  an  adventitious  expression 
of  one's  will.  In  the  first  place  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  weighty.  Next  it  easily  follows 
that  an  o£fence  against  the  same  which  is 
not  too  flagrant,  will  not  be  regarded  as 
anything  evil.  Again,  if  we  come  into  con- 
tact with  a  will  which  possesses  no  necessary 
standard  in  itself  and  its  aims,  we  very  soon 
come  to  estimate  our  actions  differently 
according  to  our  change  of  disposition.  Why 
should  not  even  an  imperfect  action  suffice 
for  the  Lord  whom  we  obey?  His  judgment 
is  in  fact  based  on  no  principle.  Surely 
in  such  a  case  we  may  even  treat  His 
demands  as  we  please. 

In  individual  cases  the  effect  of  this  low 
estimate  of  the  Divine  will  must  naturally 
depend  upon  the  value  attached  to  the 
Church's  authoritative  declarations  as  real 
or  fictitious.  An  earnest  religious  soul  may 
possibly  be  more  profoundly,  if  not  painfully, 
impressed  with  the  absoluteness  of  God's 
will.  A  frivolous  spirit,  however,  which  has 
no  religious  veneration  for  the  majesty  of 
God — and*  above  all,  the  masses — ^wiU  find 
in  such  views  only  an  excuse  for  moral  laxity. 

This  view  of  the  Divine  will,  by  repre- 
senting the  relation  of  God  to  man  as  that 
of  an  arbitrary  ruler,  has.  an  unconscious 
practical  effect  upon  Catholic  piety,  as  may 
be  shown  by  several  indications,  especially 
by  the  worship  of  saints.  May  not  a  will 
which  has  in  itself  no  necessary  principle, 
perhaps,  be  accessible  to  external  influences  ? 
The  multitude  are  evidently  very  vividly 
impressed  with  this  idea.  Otherwise  such 
confusion  and  disturbance  about  Mariolatry 
and  other  forms  of  saint-worship  as  the 
present  age  has  witnessed  would  not  be 
conceivable. 

Let  me  now  allude  to  features  in  the  life  of 
the  pious  Catholic  which  manifest  themselves 
only  as  occasional  variations  of  temperament. 
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We  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  that  a  strict 
Catholic  is  chargeable  with  laxity  in  moral 
or  religious  duties.  Those  theories  con- 
cerning dn,  the  extent  of  the  Divine  law,  or 
the  power  of  the  intercession  of  the  saintB, 
which  tend  to  promote  anything  of  the  kind 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  fundamental 
tendency  of  Catholicism.  Where  this  ten- 
dency is  felt  such  views  will  therefore  be 
more  or  less  harmless  in  their  effect  on 
conduct. 

Nevertheless  a  minor  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  view  of  God  is  seen  in  the  want 
of  straightforward  firmness  and  candour  in 
moral  and  religious  matters  which  charac- 
terises the  disposition  of  the  Catholic.  This 
uncertainty  must,  indeed,  almost  necessarily 


arise  when  the  pure  and  perfect  will  of  Ood 
is  brought  to  the  level  of  the  worshipper's 
own.  The  only  ground  of  spiritual  consola- 
tion in  such  a  case  is  the  authority  of  the 
Church. 

Here  we  come  back  to  our  starting  point. 
We  see  not  only  that  Catholicism  is  a 
compact,  coherent  system,  but  also  why  she 
has  always  striven  to  remain  so.  It  is  only 
as  she  is  thus  visibly  presented  as  an  ex- 
ternal and  compact  organism  that  she  can 
pretend  to  vouchsafe  to  the  individual  that 
support  and  that  assurance  of  salvation  of 
which  he  stands  in  double  need  amid  the 
uncertainty  which  her  conception  of  God 
has  cast  upon  God's  existence  and  purposes. 


THE     NEW     ETHICS. 


By  Professor  Laoroiz,  Ohio  Wesleyan  TJniversity* 


|THICS  in  its  true  form  is  of  very 
recent  origin.  It  is  true,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  what  was 
called  a  science  of  ethics.  But  this  was  little 
more  than  a  summary  of  practical  maxims 
of  strictly  empirical  character.  A  solid 
logical  basis  was  entirely  lacking.  In  the 
medieval  Christian  age  the  field  of  ethics 
was  properly  regarded  as  a  department  of 
theology  in  general,  while  theology  itself 
was  identified  with  philosophy.  At  the  Re- 
formation this  identification  was  broken  up, 
and  the  scientific  world  was  divided  into  two 
relatively  hostile  streams,  the  one  theological, 
and  the  other  purely  secular.  The  one 
stream  emphasised  God  and  historical  revela- 
tion, to  the  n^lect  of  nature  and  conscience ; 
die  other  magnified  reason  and  nature,  and 
left  God  and  the  Bible  out  of  the  account. 
Hie  science  of  ethics  fell  to  the  secular 
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stream,  and  the  endeavour  was  made  to  con- 
struct a  science  of  morality  while  yet  ignor- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  that  science. 
The  result  was  that  jejune  affair  which  has 
so  long  been  taught  in  some  of  our  colleges 
under  the  varying  appellations  of  moral 
science,  ethics,  moral  philosophy,  etc.  But 
recent  Christian  thought  is  fast  remedying 
this  blunder.  A  new  ethics  is  being  created  ; 
the  science  is  being  reconstructed,  trans- 
formed, and  rendered  thoroughly  self-consis- 
tent and  Christian.  Harless,  Palmer,  Rothe, 
Culmann,  Calderwood,  Wuttke,  Gregory, 
have  rendered  great  service  in  this  direction. 
The  works  of  the  latter  three  are  among  the 
very  best  accessible  to  English  readers. 

The  science  of  ethics  as  created  and  con- 
structed by  these  men  is  of  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian character.  It  bases  the  moral  life  upon 
God.    It  gives  to  conscience  its  true  super- 
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natural  character.  It  gives  an  intelligible 
conception  of  right  and  wrong.  It  safe- 
guards human  freedom.  It  sets  up  as  the 
goal  of  life  the  true  ideal  of  Christian  per- 
fection. It  is  become  a  twin  sister  of  theo- 
logy, as  theology  itself  is  become  an  integral 
part  of  philosophy  in  general. 

To  the  Arminian  public  it  is  a  pleasing 
thought  that  this  new  ethics  is  based  upon 
thoroughly  Arminian  principles.  Creatural 
freedom,  in  the  sense  of  discretionary  ability 
to  choose  between  opposite  courses,  and  even 
to  prefer  a  weaker  to  a  stronger  motive,  is  its 
very  life-breath.  Infringe  upon  this  liberty, 
or  bind  up  man's  life  in  the  decrees  of  God, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  more  possibility 
of  morality  in  man  than  of  holiness  in  a 
stone. 

One  of  the  freshest  and  ablest  presenta- 
tions of  the  new  ethics  is  that  of  Dr.  KauHch, 
of  the  University  of  Gratz.  We  have  read 
this  work*  with  unmingled  delight. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  some  of  the  leading  positions 
of  Dr.  Kaulich.  His  work,  of  505  pages, 
consists  of  two  equal  parts,  the  first  philoso- 
phical, the  second  practical.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity  we  shall  let  the  author  speak 
mostly  in  his  own  person.  He  sa3rs :  Ethics 
sets  before  man  a  life  of  duties,  by  the  ful- 
filling of  which  he  is  to  attain  to  his  true 
destination.  But  as  man's  duties  are  limited 
by  his  abilities,  our  first  inquiry  must  be  as 
to  what  are  these  abilities. 

Popularly,  man  is  said  to  consist  of  body 
and  soul.  But  this  much  is  true,  also,  of 
brutes.  And  as  man  has  generic  differences 
from  the  brute — ^for  example,  conscience — 
hence  we  must  regard  him  as  consisting  of 
more  than  body  and  soul.  The  brute 
receives  impressions  from  external  objects, 
but  he  gives  no  proof  of  ability  to  combine 
these  impressions  into  generalisations.  The 
brute  gives  no  evidence  of  ability  to  interrupt 

*  Sygtem  der  Ethik:  Dr.  Wilhelin  Kaulich.  Prague : 
r.  TempBky.    1877. 


the  chain  of  his  impressions,  and  to  select 
others  in  their  stead.  But  man  can  do  both. 
Hence  man  has  something  which  is  lacking 
to  the  brute.  We  shall  call  it  spirit.  Hence 
we  say,  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit. 

How,  now,  are  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
related  to  each  other?  The  body  is  a 
material  form.  The  spirit  must  be  essentially 
different :  it  is  the  seat  of  self-consciousness. 
In  self-consciousness  we  refer  impressions 
to  our  selfdJA  subject,  and  we  bring  past  and 
present  impression  into  unity.  Self-conscious- 
ness implies,  therefore,  the  unchangeable 
reality  and  the  active  casuality  of  our  sdf. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  our  self  or  spirit 
(which  is  the  basis  of  self-consciousness)  is 
a  real,  simple,  free,  causative  essence,  while 
our  body  is  a  composite,  material,  unfree 
form.  In  respect  to  his  body  man  is  rooted 
in  the  general  system  of  nature,  and  is  in  so 
far  subject  to  mechanical  and  necessary  law. 
But  in  virtue  of  his  spirit  he  is  superior  to 
nature  and  to  natural  law,  and  is  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  another  world — the  world 
of  reason,  in  which  prevails  a  law  of  reason, 
which  law  he  should  obey,  but  can  violate. 
But  the  relation  of  body  and  soul  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  body  and  spirit. 
The  soul  manifests  no  phenomena  in  which 
the  body  does  not  share.  Hence  we  must 
regard  it  as  only  a  higher  phase  of  nature 
itself.  It  and  the  body  constitute  but  a 
single  individuality.  Man  consists,  there- 
fore, of  a  vital  unity  of  a  somatic  soul  and 
a  spirit,  the  latter  being  the  fundamental 
factor,  and  the  former  its  actual  seat  and 
condition.  The  unity  of  body,  soul,  and 
spirit  constitutes  man  a  spiritual  person. 

How,  now,  is  this  person  related  to  the 
law  of  casuality  ?  In  order  to  answer  this 
we  must  first  settle  two  questions :  Are 
spirit  and  nature  conditioned  or  uncon- 
ditioned objects  ?  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  union  of  spirit  and  nature?  These 
questions  are  easily  .settled.    All  observation. 
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all  history,  proves  that  the  human  spirit,  in 
order  to  be  spirit  at  all,  needs  the  help  of 
other  spirits.  The  infant  has  not  the 
actuality,  but  only  the  potentiality,  of  a 
spirit.  Left  without  the  care,  the  influence, 
of  others,  it  does  not  rise  out  of  the  sphere 
of  mere  animal  life.  The  spirit  is,  there- 
fore, a  conditioned  object.  And  as  the 
natural  part  of  man,  the  body,  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  spirit,  we  must  conclude  that  it 
also  is  dependent.  Now,  as  that  which  is 
conditioned  implies  necessarily  that  which 
is  unconditioned,  hence  we  are  forced  to 
ascribe  reality  to  the  idea  of  God.  But  also 
the  union  of  nature  and  spirit  in  man 
implies  the  reality  of  a  Divine  cause.  For 
nature  could  not  force  the  spirit  to  unite 
with  it ;  nor  could  the  spirit  force  nature, 
seeing  that  the  development  of  the  spirit  is 
itself  dependent  on  external  influences.  The 
union  of  spirit  and  nature  must,  therefore, 
have  been  effected  by  an  external  cause 
which  is  lord  over  nature  and  spirit,  that  is, 
by  (jod  himself. 

Man  is,  therefore,  a  creature  of  Ood. 
And  as  every  creature  furnishes  some  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  of  God,  so  man,  by  his 
high  endowments,  does  so  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Man  is  an  image,  a  reflex,  of  God. 
Hence  man's  nature  forms  a  favourable 
starting-point  for  inferring  the  nature  of 
God.  Now,  man  is  free ;  hence  God  is  free. 
Man  acts  toward  an  end ;  he  has  a  purpose ; 
hence  God  also  acts  for  an  end.  Hence  in 
creating  man  God  had  a  purpose.  This 
purpose  must  be  either  that  man  should  be 
something,  or  that  he  should  become  some- 
thing or  both.  Consciousne^  and  experience 
force  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  both. 
Consciousness  also  indicates  that  the  prime 
characteristic  of  man  is  freedom.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  freedom  that  man  is  able  to  reach 
his  goal,  and  that  the  reaching  of  this  goal 
can  be  placed  before  man  as  a  duty.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  a  true  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  man,  and  of  his  life-task,  it 


is,  first  of  all,  essential  that  we  get  a  true 
conception  of  human  freedom. 

Let  us  attempt  this.  And  first,  what  is 
the  relation  of  thought  to  volition  ?  It  is 
plain  that  the  will  goes  out  to  no  object 
without  this  object  having  been  first  in 
our  thoughts.  Hence  the  contents  of  our 
thoughts  may  be  said  to  influence  volition. 
And  these  contents,  even  when  partially 
forgotten,  have  also  some  influence.  But 
this  influence  cannot  be  regarded  as  causa- 
tive in  an  efficient  sense,  otherwise  the  very 
essence  of  freedom  would  be  sacrificed.  We 
must,  therefore,  insist  that  the  will  is  rela- 
tively independent  of  our  thoughts.  The 
objects  of  thought  do  not  determine  our 
volitions.  The  volitionating  subject  is  able 
to  select  among  the  objects  before  his  mind, 
and  to  make  any  one  of  them,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  others,  the  goal  of  his  efiforts. 
Preliminarily,  therefore,  we  may  define  free- 
dom as  that  power  whereby  a  creature  abso- 
lutely selects  for  himself  the  goal  of  his 
endeavours. 

Here  we  must  distinguish  between  abso- 
lute and  relative  fireedom.  The  selected 
goal  of  action  may  either  be  created  by  the 
subject  who  chooses  it,  or  it  may  be  simply 
elected.  The  former  is  absolute  freedom, 
and  belongs  to  God  alone ;  the  latter  is 
relative  freedom,  and  belongs  to  the  crea- 
ture. Man,  in  fact,  selects  his  goal  from 
among  the  realistically  ffiven  relations  and 
objects  by  which  he  finds  himself  surrounded. 
The  relative  freedom  of  the  creature  is 
further  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  creatural  will  might  select  a  goal 
which  it  is  essentially  unable  to  reach. 

Further,  as  every  free  creature  stands  by 
virtue  of  its  creation  in  definite  relations  to 
God  and  its  fellow-creatures,  and  as  every 
activity  of  the  creature  produces  some 
change  in  itself,  hence  the  creature  is  able 
by  its  freedom  to  put  itself  into  a  different 
attitude  toward  God  and  the  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  bound  or  forced  by  anv  inner 
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necessity.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  also 
the  external  objects  of  thought  do  not  causa- 
tively  determine  its  volitions,  hence  the  free 
creature  is  superior  both  to  internal  and  to 
external  constraint. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  declare  that  moral 
freedom  consists  in  the  ability  constantly  to 
will  the  good,  so  that  only  he  should  be 
regarded  as  truly  free  who  uniformly  wills 
the  good,  and  labours  toward  its  realisation. 
Freedom  consists  not  simply  in  the  ability  to 
act  in  one  direction,  but  also  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  free  creature  can  just  as 
really  will  and  do  the  evil  as  the  good,  for 
it  has  the  ability  arbitrarily  to  select  the 
goal  of  its  endeavours  from  any  of  the 
objects  which  present  themselves  to  its 
senses  or  its  imagination.  The  power  of  free 
choice  is,  therefore,  the  ultimate  cause  of 
the  selection  and  pursuit  of  whatever  life- 
course  the  creature  actually  enters  upon. 
The  logical  admission  qf  moral  freedom 
involves,  therefore,  the  admission  of  an  abso- 
lutely new  beginning. 

And  solely  because  the  free  creature  is  an 
ultimate  cause  can  the  responsibility  for  its 
acts  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  not  upon  its 
Creator.  The  responsibility  cannot  be 
thrown  upon  God,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  original  nature  of  the  creature  was 
so  constituted  as  that  the  creature  by  that 
simple  fact  was  a  first  cause  of  courses  of 
action.  God  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  what- 
ever responsible  for  the  choices  of  the  free 
creature.  Hence  appears  at  once  the  ab- 
surdity of  saying  that  God  ought  not  to 
have  created  stMh  beings  as  He  foresaw 
would  abuse  their  liberty ;  for  this  would 
really  preclude  the  creation  of  any  free 
beings  at  all,  since  it  follows  frona  the  very 
idea  of  a  free  being  that  nothing  outside  of 
its  own  self  can  assure  its  not  sinning. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  is  amply 
illustrated  by  the  practice  of  civil  justice, 
which  holds  the  person  himself  responsible 
if>j  his  acts,  as  also   by  our  conscience, 


which  condemns,  not  God,  but  us,  for 
our  sins. 

We  may  further  define  the  nature  of 
freedom  thus:  Every  phenomenon  of  a 
substance  is  a  revelation  of  an  essential 
element  in  that  substance.  Now,  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  free  creature  relate  to 
the  ontological  essence  of  the  creature,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  called  ontological  Others 
relate  to  the  selecting  of  ends,  and  hence 
may  be  called  teleological.  The  former  class 
lie  outside  of  the  sphere  of  freedom  ;  they 
take  place  with  the  same  kind  of  necessity 
whereby  a  seed  reproduces  its  own  kind. 
Freedom  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the  latter 
class.  Hence  we  may  additionally  define 
freedom  as  that  quality  of  the  essence  of  a 
moral  creature  by  virtue  of  which  it  is 
capable  of  being  the  first  cause  of  the  teleo- 
logical phase  of  its  acts  and  life. 

Now,  as  the  true  teleological  drift  of  a 
moral  creature's  life  consists  in  the  pursuit 
of  perfection  through  love  to  God  and  man, 
hence  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that  the  free 
creature  is  able  to  be  the  final,  the  real, 
cause  of  this  teleological  consummation. 
And  it  is  precisely  in  this  ability  that  lies 
the  great  likeness  of  man  to  God.  The  free 
creature  is  called  by  God  to  be  a  co-creator 
of  its  own  perfection,  seeing  that  it  is  called 
to  freely  realise  its  own  ideal.  And  as  the 
perfecting  of  a  single  creature  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  perfection  of  the  universe,  hence 
we  may  say  that  the  rational  free  creature 
is  called  to  be  a  co-creator  not  only  of  itself, 
but  also  of  the  entire  cosmos. 

In  virtue  of  its  freedom,  accordingly,  the 
moral  creature  is  able  to  seek  its  perfection 
and  bliss  by  striving  to  enter  into  harmony 
with  other  creatures  and  with  God ;  and  the 
actual  success  of  such  striving  will  depend 
upon  how  correctly  the  creature  conforms  to 
the  objective  conditions  of  its  existence.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  is  itself  the  founder  of 
its'  own  fruition  and  perfection,  or  their 
opposite. 
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The  conception  of  moral  freedom  thus 
attained  entitles  as  to  further  inferences. 
And,  firstly,  in  respect  to  personal  identity. 
If  freedom  implies  that  we  are  the  actual 
cause  of  our  life-course,  then  it  implies  the 
sameness  of  this  cause  in  our  successive 
actions,  seeing  that  the  life-course  is  itself  a 
unit.  Freedom  is,  in  fact,  simply  the  con- 
tinuous expression  of  the  unity  and  sameness 
of  the  moral  actor  in  his  relations  to  other 
beings.  Again :  the  subject,  in  virtue  of 
self-consciousness,  knows  himself  as  a  reality, 
not  as  a  cause ;  but  this  would  be  impossible 
in  the  absence  of  real  freedom.  For  if  free- 
dom were  lacking,  then  the  process  of 
thought  would  be  of  the  character  of  neces- 
dty,  and  the  subject  would  not  be  conscious 
of  an  ability  to  break  in  upon  it,  and  direct 
his  attention  to  one  train  of  thought  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  The  consciousness  of 
being  a  cause  involves,  therefore,  the  reality 
of  freedom.  Hence  if  freedom  were  not  a 
&ct,  then  there  could  be  no  possible  ground 
for  the  thought  of  causation.  Self-conscious- 
ness and  freedom  are,  therefore,  the  mutual 
conditions  of  each  other.  Hence  a  self- 
conscious  being  is  necessarily  a  free  one; 
and  a  free  one  is  necessarily  a  self-conscious 
one. 

The  freedom  of  the  creature  is  at  first  an 
absolute,  discretionary  power  to  choose  be- 
tween difierent  courses  of  life.  But  it 
cannot  possibly  remain  in  this  condition  of 
indifference.  For  the  effect  of  the  very  first 
teleological  choice  is  to  impress  a  degree  of 
character  upon  the  actor.  In  consequence 
of  this  first  decision,  therefore,  any  subse- 
quent decision  in  the  same  direction  is 
rendered  more  easy  than  the  first.  And  at 
the  goal  of  the  teleological  development, 
that  is,  at  the  full  attainment  of  the  two 
solely  possible  courses  of  development — that 
toward  God,  and  that  toward  evil — the  de- 
termination of  character  becomes  so  definite 
and  positive  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
a  dioioe  between  moral  opposites.    That  is 


to  say,  our  discretionary  freedom  rises 
through  the  development  of  character  to  the 
stage  of  moral  freedom.  This  stage  of  free- 
dom has  in  one  sense  the  character  of 
necessity.  By  virtue  of  the  perfectness  of 
the  character  the  free  being  wiU  always  will 
in  rational  harmony  with  its  moral  character. 
The  necessity  is,  therefore,  moral,  and  not 
mechanical. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  free  being  himself 
who  is  the  efiicient  cause  of  his  own  ma- 
turity in  good  or  maturity  in  evil.  And  any 
system  of  theology  which  should  place  this 
efficient  cause  in  any  thing  else  than  the 
creature,  as,  for  example,  in  the  abundance 
of  Divine  grace  with  the  righteous,  and  in 
its  lack  with  the  sinner,  would  be  not  only 
philosophically  absurd,  but  also  blasphe- 
mously immoral,  for  it  would  make  God,  and 
not  man,  responsible  for  the  moral  differences 
between  good  and  bad  men.  For  whatever 
S3rstem  makes  God  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
moral  good  in  good  men,  logically  implies 
that  He  is  also  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
moral  evil  in  bad  men. 

From  the  fact  that  the  free  actions  of  the 
rational  creature  are  affected  both  by  the 
selected  object  of  action  and  by  the  objective 
nature  of  the  subject  and  his  relations  to 
other  beings,  it  follows  that  the  life  of  a 
rational  creature  will  be  free  from  antagonism 
with  other  beings  only  when  it  flows  in  har- 
mony with,  and  respects  the  objective  rela- 
tions of,  other  existences.  Now,  these 
objective  relations  are  the  expression  of  the 
Divine  creative  action  and  will,  and  are 
hence  a  revelation  of  the  teleological  desti- 
nation of  the  creature.  Hence  it  is  through 
the  Divine  will  that  both  the  goal  of  man  is 
placed  before  him,  and  also  the  limits  are 
fixed  within  which  his  free  actions  can  freely 
attain  to  that  goal.  As  soon  as  the  free 
being  awakens  to  a  true  consciousness,  of 
itself,  it  must  also  become  conscious  of  this 
obligatory  goal  of  its  life,  and  it  can  refer 
the  external  will  which  confronts  it  in  the 
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relations  of  its  existence  to  no  other  being 
than  to  that  First  Cause  to  which  the  finite- 
ness  of  its  own  nature  forces  it  to  attribute 
its  own  creation.  With  the  same  necessity, 
therefore,  by  which  it  is  forced  to  attribute 
its  own  existence  to  the  Divine  will,  it  is 
also  forced  to  accept  the  teleological  signifi- 
cance of  its  objective  condition  and  relations 
as  the  direct  and  binding  expression  of  the 
Divine  will 

To  the  mind  of  the  rational  creature  there 
are  present,  therefore,  these  two  thoughts : 
(1)  The  dependence  of  the  creature  for  its 
existence  and  for  the  true  goal  of  its  life 
upon  God,  and  (2)  the  subjective  freedom 
of  the  creature  in  the  face  of  this  life-goaL 
Its  goal  is  before  it ;  its  freedom  is  mthin  it. 
The  two  things  confront  each  other,  and 
furnish  the  possibility  of  an  antagonism. 
For  by  virtue  of  its  freedom  the  creature 
fnay  choose  to  exercise  its  freedom  otherwise 
than  in  affirming  its  objective  relations.  It 
may  will  to  will  the  attainment  of  the  God- 
set  goal,  or  it  may  will  to  will  arbitrarily, 
and  hence  sinfully. 

But  the  recognised  dependence  of  the  crea- 
ture on  God  furnishes  ample  reason  why  the 
creature  should  regard  the  fulfilling  of  its 
objective  relations  as  a  higher  goal  than  the 
asserting  of  its  ability  to  volitionate  arbit- 
rarily and  selfishly.  And  to  this  higher 
goal  the  moral  consciousness  gives  its  em- 
phatic affirmation.  Furthermore,  when  the 
creature  wills  to  frilfil  not  its  own  arbitrary 
will,  but  God's  will,  and  when  it,  as  a  result, 
comes  into  communion  with  God  and  all 
that  is  godlike,  the  necessary  consequence  is 
complete  harmony  of  existence,  both  inner 
and  outer.  Thia  harmony  of  nature  is  trvith' 
fidness.  The  means  of  effecting  it  is  volun- 
tary self-subordination  to  God's  will,  that  is, 
it  is  humility.  And  humility  in  action  is 
obedience.  And  the  sole  influential  motive 
to  this  giving  up  of  one's  own  arbitrary  will 
for  God's  will  can  only  be  our  desire  to 
become  a  realised  idea  of  Gh)d ;  that  is,  to 


become  an  object  of  absolute  worth,  and 
hence  a  witness  to  God's  power  and  goodness 
in  view  of  honouring  God.  In  a  single  word, 
our  influencing  motive  can  be  simply  love  to 
God.  And  the  development  of  these  four 
cardinal  virtues  to  their  full  maturity  con- 
stitutes the  state  of  moral  perfection,  and 
leads  to  the  exaltation  of  our  arbitrary 
freedom  from  the  state  of  being  able  to 
choose  the  evil  into  a  state  in  which  it  is  no 
longer  morally  possible  for  us  to  choose  any 
thing  but  the  good. 

For  the  result  of  active  obedience  to  God 
is  permanence  of  character  like  God.  From 
this  harmony  of  character  with  God  ensue 
directly  both  peace  and  bliss.  And  this  bliss 
will  unquestionably  flow  largely  from  our 
consciousness  of  having,  by  a  right  use  of 
our  freedom,  been  a  co-worker  with  God 
both  in  our  own  perfection  and  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  cosmos.  And  with  the  full 
development  of  our  character  like  God  will 
also  be  enlarged  our  intellectual  horizon.  So 
that  ultimately  faith  will  be  swallowed  up  in 
sight :  believing  and  seeing  and  knowing 
will  be  but  one.  And  this  absolute  correct- 
ness of  knowledge  will  be  an  additional 
reason,  over  and  above  the  fixedness  of  our 
character,  why  we  never  shall  by  any  rational 
possibility  fall  away  from  the  good. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  rational 
creature  makes  its  own  individual  will  the 
chief  thing,  when  it  makes  its  own  inde- 
pendence upon  God  its  chief  motive,  when  it 
undertakes,  apart  from  God,  to  be  the  first 
cause  of  its  own  happiness,  then  the  harmony 
of  existence  is  radically  disturbed,  both  sub- 
jectively and  objectively.  The  consequent 
attitude  of  the  creature  is  necessarily  a  false 
one ;  for  its  subjective  endeavour  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  its  objective  creative  idea. 
While  objectively  planned  for  Gtod,  the  crea- 
ture ignores  this  relation,  and  makes  its 
whole  course  of  life  a  self-deception  and  a 
lie.  It  undertakes  to  be  equal  to  Gtod,  and 
to  suffice  for  its  own  bliss.    Thereby  it  radi- 
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c&Uy  daricens  its  own  judgment  and  reason. 
Its  self-delusion  gives  birth  to  pride.  It 
revolts  against  God  And  because  in  this 
revolt  it  meets  with  obstacles,  and  is  defeated 
in  its  clash  with  its  objective  divinely  estab- 
lished surroundings,  hence  it  is  filled  with 
kcUe  against  Gk>d.  In  the  blindness  of  this 
onhappiness  and  hate  it  is  unwilling  to  locate 
its  misfortune  in  its  true  source,  namely,  its 
own  revolt  against  reason  and  God,  but  it 
attributes  it  to  its  objective  environment ; 
hence  it  hates  both  God  and  all  that  is  like 
God. 

The  collective  state  of  the  rebellious  crea- 
ture is  expressed  in  the  one  word  selfishness. 
And  selfishness  leads  to  all  social  dis(»rder. 
In  its  effort  to  create  its  own  happiness  it 
enters  into  relations  with  other  creatures. 
But  its  motive  is  not  real  love.  It  does  not 
love  its  fellows  in  God,  but  only  as  means  to 
its  own  happiness.  It  aims  to  subordinate 
others  to  itself.  It  becomes  a  tyrant,  an 
oppressor.  The  result  is  injustice  and  all 
unrighteousness.  And  the  consequence  is, 
tiiat  the  creature  falls  into  antagonism  to  its 
own  self,  to  God,  and  to  the  universe.  And 
tiie  constant  consciousness  of  this  antagonism 
is  the  foundation  of  the  sinner's  wretched- 
ness. The  progress  of  revolt  against  God 
leads  to  definitive  and  irremediable  diabo- 
Ucity  of  character.  It  is  the  left-hand  goal 
(X  moral  action,  even  as  the  impeccable  con- 
dition of  the  perfected  saint  is  the  right- 
hand  goal  And,  by  the  inherent  nature  of 
things,  all  moral  beings  must,  sooner  or  later, 
land  in  one  of  these  goals. 

What  we  have  thus  far  said  relates  to 
freedom  simply  in  a  general  way.  But  how 
stands  the  matter  when  we  come  to  examine 
empirical  man  as  we  find  him  in  experience  ? 
Oar  general  position  is,  that  both  in  the 
theoretical  and  in  the  practical  fields  the 
reality  of  freedom  of  choice  between  oppo- 
jites  is  an  unquestionable  fact.  What, 
BOW,  are  the  reasons  that  force  us  to  accept 
tittg  fact?    In  order  to  an  answer  let  us 


analyse  an  action,  say  a  free  action  directed 
toward  an  outer  object.  Here,  obriously, 
the  muscles  must  be  employed.  This  im- 
plies an  exertion  of  force.  And  this  exertion 
is  in  view  of  a  more  or  less  clear  conception 
of  the  object.  Without  this  conception 
there  would  be  no  exertion  toward  the  ob- 
ject, no  outgoiug  of  will.  The  exertion  of 
the  will  and  the  exertion  of  the  force  are 
but  phases  of  the  same  thing.  Both  take 
place  in  view  of  the  object.  But  the  idea 
of  the  object  is  not  the  action  of  the 
will ;  nor  does  this  idea,  nor  any  combi- 
nation of  ideas,  directly  generate  an  action 
of  the  will.  Still  they  stand  in  close 
relation  to  the  action  of  the  will;  they 
furnish  the  occasion  in  view  of  which  the 
will  puts  forth  its  action.  They  do  not  di- 
rectly cause  the  will  to  act ;  otherwise  the 
action  were  a  mere  mechanism,  and  there 
were  no  play-room  for  freedom.  Just  here 
lies  the  difference  between  man  and  the 
brute.  The  brute  gives  no  evidence  of 
ability  to  resist  the  force  of  motives.  Hence 
we  call  it  unfree.  It  follows  uniformly  the 
attraction  of  its  impressions.  But  man  i& 
able  to  turn  his  attention  away  from  one 
train  of  impressions  and  to  another.  He 
can  interrupt  the  attractive  force  of  tempt- 
ing objects.  Thereby  he  can  bring  himself 
to  will  a  lower  instead  of  a  higher,  a  smaller 
instead  of  a  greater,  object.  This  power  of 
turning  the  attention  is  an  expression  of 
man's  spiritual  power.  Thereby  he  shows 
himself  a  supernatural  being ;  that  is,  he  is 
able  to  resist  the  attraction  of  external  ob- 
jects. Thus,  freedom  may  be  said  to  be 
that  power  of  a  rational  spirit  whereby  it  is 
able  to  be  to  itself  the  cause  of  its  own 
actions,  independently  of  outer  influences. 

But  though  independent  of  outer  influ- 
ences, may  not  the  action  of  the  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  inner  influences  ?  Do  not  our 
recollected  impressions  determine  the  par-' 
ticular  course  to  which  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion ?    Also  here  the  voice  of  consciousness 
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answers  m  the  negative.  We  are  able 
not  only  to  resist  one  current  of  recollected 
impressions  and  turn  to  another,  but  we  are 
able  at  discretion  to  generate  a  fresh  combi- 
nation even  of  pure  imaginations,  and  to 
follow  these  in  preference  to  real  impres- 
sions. Freedom,  therefore,  consists  in  an 
independence  both  of  outer  and  of  inner  im- 
pressions and  motives.  It  is  the  ability  to 
select  at  discretion  any  or  every,  real  or 
imaginary,  object  of  pursuit 

But  the  independence  of  the  free  spirit 
goes  still  further.  An  object  may  tempt  our 
power  of  action,  and  yet  the  action  itself 
not  follow.  All  conceivable  objects  may 
tempt,  and  yet  the  will  be  absolutely  in- 
active. No  action  need  take  place.  The 
action  takes  place  only  when  the  spirit 
consents. 

From  this  it  follows  that  all  outward 
voluntary  activity  rests  upon  inner  freedom, 
without  which  such  action  were  inconceiv- 
able. This  inner  freedom  is  one  of  the  very 
clearest  facts  of  the  general  consciousness. 
However  much,  therefore,  man  may  be 
limited  by  circumstances,  by  his  physical 
ability,  his  relations  to  the  world,  etc.,  he  is 
yet  inwardly  free,  and  by  this  freedom  he  is 
as  much  distinguished  from  the  brute  as 
by  self-consciousness  and  by  speculative 
thought. 

As  sensuous  perception  is  connected  with 
voluntary  desire,  so  is  also  all  volitional  ac- 
tion connected  with  thought.  In  fact, 
thought  is  the  very  first  field  in  which  free- 
dom manifests  itself.  Thinking  is  a  volun- 
tary exercise.  Its  characteristic  is  the  ability 
of  affirmation  and  negation.  Every  object 
which  presents  itself  to  thought  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  dismissed.  Herein  consists  the 
power  of  turning  the  attention.  By  confin- 
ing the  attention  to  one  train  of  connected 
impressions  or  ideas,  we  are  able  to  discover 
the  causal  relation  of  objects.  This  gives 
rise  to  knowledge,  for  knowledge  consists  in 
the  perceived  relations  of  ideas  and  things. 


The  impressions  of  objects  are  objectively 
farced  upon  us ;  the  ordering  of  these  sin^ 
impressions  into  generic  relations  is  the  vol- 
untary work  of  the  will.  These  relations 
are  discoverable  only  by  turning  the  atten- 
tion forward  and  backward  along  a  chain  of 
objects ;  butthiscaUs  for  freedom  in  thepower 
that  directs  the  attention.  Thus  we  find 
a  new  confirmation  of  man's  freedom  in  his 
ability  to  break  through,  or  resist,  or  resume 
again,  a  chain  of  successive  impressions  or 
ideas.  For  if  we  did  not  possess  this  power, 
then  we  should  be  the  absolute  slaves  of  the 
law  of  association  ci  ideas.  Then  the 
strongest  impressions  would  dynamically 
seize  and  absolutely  hold  our  attention. 
We  should  be  as  passive  as  the  crystal  in 
receiving  and  transmitting  the  light.  We 
should  simply  receive  the  first  impressions 
that  came ;  but  we  could  not  dismiss  them, 
or  select  them,  or  call  up  others  in  their 
place.  But  as  we  can  do  this,  we  infer  that 
we  are  free. 

But  the  clearest  proof  of  our  real  freedom 
lies  in  our  direct  consciousness.  We  attri- 
bute our  actions  to  ourselves,  as  their  cause. 
Upon  this  is  based  all  punishment,  all  repen- 
tance, all  remorse. 

But  the  freedom  of  man  is  not  creative, 
but  only  creatural  freedom.  For  man  does 
not  objectively  posit  the  goal  of  hisendeavour, 
but  he  selects  it  from  among  objects  that 
are  objectively  given.  Nor^  do  we  act  with- 
out the  occasioning  interest  of  some  objec- 
tively !  given  consideration,  though  we  are 
free  to  follow  a  higher  or  a  lower  interest 
Nor  do  we,  further,  volitionate  eflfectively 
save  in  so  far  as  we  act  in  reference  to  the 
objective  realities  of  the  world  about  up.  In 
all  these  three  respects,  therefore,  our  free- 
dom, though  essential  and  real,  is  yet 
difierent  fix>m  the  freedom  of  GKhL  It  is 
creatural  freedom. 

God's  freedom  is  absolute  and  self-suffi- 
cient. It  is  confronted  with  no  object  of 
desire  outside  of  itself.    It  does  not  have  to 
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reconcile  itself  with  reason  ;  for  it  is,  per  $e, 
essentially  at  one  with  absolnte  wisdom  and 
holiness.  In  the  absolute  goodness  of  the 
actuality  of  the  Divine  will  it  is  ti^nscendent 
above  all  the  limitations  which  necessarily 
chacterise  all  creatural  freedom. 

The  conditionality  of  human  freedom  is 
very  manifest  in  the  fedlure  of  many  of  its 
endeavours.  It  may,  for  example,  undertake 
a  task  beyond  human  strength.  It  may 
select  wrong  means  to  reach  its  end.  It  may 
be  thwarted  by  the  unforeseen  opposition  of 
other  free  wiUs.  Thus  the  limitations  of 
human  freedom  are  in  strict  accord  with  the 
limitations  of  human  nature  in  general. 

We  now  pass  to  another  phase  of  the 
discussion  of  freedom.  It  is  clear  that  the 
ideal  state  of  man  would  be  that  in  which 
.  every  individual  should  uniformly  will  in  har- 
mony with  his  ideal.  But  this  is  far  from  the 
actual  fact.  On  the  contrary,  we  uniformly 
observe  a  tendency  to  go  astray  from  this 
ideal.  This  is  seen  in  individuals,  in  families, 
in  nations,  in  the  race.  And  even  with 
the  best  of  men  there  is  occasional  wavering. 
The  clear  inference  from  this  is,  that  man  is 
at  present  in  an  abnormal  condition.  The 
sole  solution  of  this  riddle  is  found  in  the 
tacts  of  the  fall  of  man  and  in  redemption. 

But  how  is  the  fall  of  man  to  be  under- 
stood ?  Basing  ourselves  upon  the  revealed 
fact,  it  can  be  construed  only  as  follows: 
Man  at  creation  was  good,  not  ethically  or 
morally,  but  naturally  good.  But  by  his  very 
idea  he  stood  under  the  immediate  necessity 
of  rising  from  a  natural  to  a  moral  state,  be 
it  good  or  bad ;  for  he  could  not  act  without 
using  his  freedom,  and  he  had  to  use  this 
freedom  either  in  harmony  or  in  disharmony 
with  his  true  goal  of  life.  In  whichever  way 
he  started  out  he  would  at  once,  by  the  very 
&ct  of  his  decision,  impress  upon  his  whole 
being  a  state  of  decisiveness  which  would  be 
determinative  of  his  entire  friture  life-course 
and  character.  The  actual  event  proved  to 
be  the  abnormal  choice  and  the  abnormal 


character.  By  the  fact  of  his  sinful  choice 
the  head  of  the  race  impressed  upon  human 
nature  in  general  a  determination  to  eviL 
This  determination  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
bent,  or  proclivity,  or  proneness,  or  habitua- 
tion, or  character,  of  so  decisive  a  nature  as 
to  render  it  infinitely  improbable  that  he 
who  once  has  it  will  ever  succeed  in  his  own 
strength  in  shuffling  it  off,  or  even  in  resist- 
ing its  downward  tendency.  With  the  person 
who  first  generated  this  character  in  himself, 
it  had  the  ^t^^ofold  nature  of  personal  guilt, 
and  an  objective  enslavement  of  his  higher 
powers  to  his  lower  ones.  That  is,  he  was 
both  guilty,  and  he  was  a  slave  to  the  mere 
psychic  phase  of  his  being — to  appetite,  to 
passion,  and  to  objective  nature.  But  with 
the  posterity  of  this  first  sinfril  man  it  had 
only  one  of  these  elements.  It  was  no 
longer  guilt,  but  only  an  objective  enslave- 
ment to  downward  tendencies.  The  descen- 
dants of  Adam  were  not  guilty  of  depravity, 
but  they  tvere  depraved.  That  depravity 
was  not  their  work,  but  it  was  forced  upon 
them  by  others.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
fearftil  fact.  And  by  that  simple  fact  they 
stood  at  the  very  first  moment  of  their  per- 
sonal existence  under  a  dire  inevitability  of 
consenting  to  this  depravity,  and  thus 
stamping  their  natal  mi^orttme  with  the 
character  of  personal  guilt. 

The  necessary  counterpart  of  this  inherited 
depravity  is  a  freely  furnished  redemption. 
The  necessary  correlate .  of  the  depravity 
that  is  put  upon  us  from  without  is  frimished 
by  a  redemption  that  is  freely  put  within 
our  grasp.  Apart  from  a  freely  offered  re- 
demption, a  just  Creator  would  not,  could 
not,  have  permitted  the  propagation  of  the 
human  race.  And  the  effect  of  redemption 
is  simply  to  produce  an  equilibrium  against 
the  downward  tendency  of  depravity.  So 
that  in  virtue  of  freely  offered  and  urged 
redemption,  the  children  of  Adam,  though 
depraved,  are  yet,  all  of  them,  enabled 
(1)  triumphantly  to  resist  sin,  and  (2)  freely 
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to  elect  that  course  of  life  which  will  even- 
tuate in  generating  within  the  soul  a  per- 
fectly holy  character  ;  and  hence  (3),  in 
finally  eliminating  the  last  vestiges  of  de- 
pravity from  its  nature,  as  also  (4)  in  giving 
to  its  nature  such  a  drift  toward  God  and 
all  good  as  will  effectually  preclude  the 
practicability  of  falling  again  into  evil 

It  is  solely  in  this  doctrine  of  the  correla- 
tion of  depravity  and  redemption  that  the 
so-called  riddles  and  enigmas  of  human  life 
are  explicable.  And  the  key  to  every  ra- 
tional explanation  is  the  recognition  of  the 
true  nature  of  creatural  freedom,  namely,  as 
the  ability  to  select,  at  discretion,  a  lower 
instead  of  a  higher,  or  a  higher  instead  of  a 
lower,  good.  For  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see 
how  that  man,  having  such  liberty,  should 
and  does  lead  the  partially  good  or  bad,  the 
inconsistent  and  imperfect  life,  which  is  too 
often  presented  in  society. 

Such  is  a  meager  abstract  of  Dr.  Eaulich's 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  nature  of  crea- 
tural freedom.  Ofother  features  of  his  system 
we  have  space  for  but  very  brief  notice. 

What  the  nature  of  the  moral  law  is  in 
Eaulich's  system  might  be  easily  inferred 
from  what  we  have  already  said.  In  this 
point,  as  in  most  others,  he  is  essentially  in 
harmony  with  Wuttke  and  Gregory.  He 
holds  that  the  moral  law  is  simply  the  for- 
mulated expression  of  the  nature  of  man 
and  of  his  relations ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a 
reflex  of  the  creative  purpose  of  God  in  con- 
stituting man  as  man.  And  this  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
Divine  will.  Bight  is,  therefore,  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God.  And  the  old  puzzle  :  Is 
a  thing  right  because  God  wills  it^  or  does 
God  will  it  because  it  is  right  ?  loses  all  its 
force.  Both  alternates  are  true  when  pro- 
perly guarded.  By  the  very  making  of 
moral  creatures  God  establishes  relations 
between  Himself  and  His  creatures;  and 
the  observing  of  these  relations  is  to  do 
right    But  why  He  made  these  relations 


such  as  they  are  lies  exclusively  in  Divine 
reason  as  expressed  in  the  creative  will. 

And  the  great  question  as  to  the  moral 
motive  is  How  very  readily  settled.  A  mo- 
tive is  the  end  we  aim  at  in  moral  action. 
There  are  various  ends  which  we  may  select, 
such  as  sensual  pleasure,  unrighteous  power, 
selfish  self-exaltation,  or  ideal  moral  perfec- 
tion, some  of  them  in  conflict  with  the  ideal 
goal  of  life,  and  only  one  of  them  in  har- 
mony with  it.  Which  motive  is  the  binding 
one?  Evidently  only  the  latter,  namely, 
the  pursuit  of  ideal  moral  perfection. 

But  what  is  included  in  this  pursuit? 
And  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  attain- 
ment ?  One  answer  will  meet  both  questions, 
namely,  a  conforming  of  our  lives  to  the  ob- 
jective facts  of  the  universe.     Now,  what 
are  these  facts  ?     They  are  these :    That 
there  is  an  infinite  personal  rational  Being, 
the  Creator  of  all  things ;  that  whatever  He 
makes  is  good,  and  whatever  He  does  is 
right ;  that  because  of  God's  infinite  wis- 
dom, whatever  He  makes  is  made  for  a 
purpose ;    and   that^    consequently,    every 
single  object  in  the  universe  has  a  right  to 
exist  for  its  particular  purpose,  and  no  other 
object  has  a  right  to  infringe  upon  it.    A 
conformity  to  the  objective  feicts  of  the  uni- 
verse, consequently,  would    include    this : 
That  each  rational  being  recognises  its  de- 
pendence upon  God,  respects  the  rights  of 
all  other  creatures  of  God,  and  freely  accepts, 
with  the  heart,  its  life-goal,  or  task,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  facts  of  its  nature.    And  as 
the  facts  of  its  nature  further  imply  that 
the  moral  creature  is,  by  the  very  nature  of 
morality,  called  to  be  a  co-worker  with  God 
in  the  full  maturing  of  its  ideal  character, 
as,  also,  in  the  up-building  of  its  brothers- 
creatures,  hence,  the  conforming  of  our  lives 
to  the  objective  facts  of  the  universe^  in 
other  words,  the  seeking  of  our  ideal  moral 
perfection,  consists  in  submissively  devoting 
ourselves  to  God.    But  devotion  to  God  in- 
cludes devotion  to  His  person,  and  devotion 
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to  all  the  creatures  of  Ood,  to  the  measure 
of  oar  ability.  This,  then,  is  the  moral 
motive — ^nnselfishly  to  devote  ourselves  to 
God  and  to  all  the  creatures  or  works  of  God. 

Now,  among  these  creatures  or  works  of 
God  is  the  personal  self  of  the  moral  agent. 
Does  the  moral  motive  permit  the  moral 
agent  to  have  respect  to  his  own  personal 
good  ?  Is  he  not  required  to  be  absolutely 
disinterested  ?  The  properly  guarded  answer 
to  this  question  will  furnish  the  rational 
midcoorse  between  two  erroneous  extremes 
which  have,  turn  by  turn,  corrupted  the 
fdndamental  principle  of  ethics  ever  since 
ethics  has  claimed  to  be  a  science. 

How  shall  we  answer  it?  Dr.  Eaulich 
gives  the  properly  guarded  answer.  It  is 
thus :  Man  is  under  obligation  to  love  God 
and  all  God's  works.  He  himself  is  a  work 
of  (}od,  therefore  he  is  obliged  to  love  him- 
self. It  would  be  as  wrong  for  him  to  not 
love  his  neighbour  as  to  not  love  himself. 
But  this  love  to  self  must  correspond  to  the 
objective  facts  of  the  universe.  It  must  keep 
within  proper  bounds;  that  is,  it  must  be 
truthful.  It  miist  observe  a  proper  propor- 
tion. Man  and  his  neighbour  are  absolutely 
equaL  Therefore  a  man  must  love  himself 
as  his  neighbour,  not  more  and  not  less ;  and 
he  must  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  not 
more  and  not  less.  This  is  the  golden  for- 
mula. This  is  the  antidote,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  impossible,  transcendent,  unrational, 
pretended  disinterestedness  of  the  ethics  of 
Kant,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  flat  eude- 
monistic  ethics  of  the  utilitarian  school. 
Man  has  not  a  right  to  aim  exclusively  at 
personal  happiness,  but  he  also  has  no  right 
to  ignore  that  happiness.  He  is  under  a 
eategorical  imperative  to  realise  his  own 
ideal  This  ideal  consists  in  a  holy  character, 
which  loves  God  and  all  that  is  God's.  The 
subjective  fimit  of  this  character  is  bliss, 
hai^ineflB.  And  the  constitution  of  the 
worid  is  such  that  this  happiness  vamshes 
jvt  80  soon  as  it  is  made  a  direct  object  of 


main  pursuit.  It  is  a  firuit  of  a  God-conse- 
crated life.  But  it  is  a  foreknown  fruit :  be 
who  loves  God  and  his  neighbour  knows 
that  he  is  on  the  way  to  personal  happiness. 
If  he  were  even  to  try  to  do  so,  he  could  not 
shut  this  fact  out  of  his  knowledge.  But 
may  he  act  in  reference  to  it  ?  He  may  not 
act  in  reference  to  it  exclusively.  But  he 
should  and  must  act  in  reference  to  the 
whole  truth ;  and  a  part  of  the  truth  is,  that 
a  godly  life  procures  happiness.  He  may 
and  ought  to  act  in  reference  to  the  whole 
truth  of  his  life  and  destiny.  It  is,  there- 
fore, only  a  half-truth  to  say  that  man's 
morality  is  worthless  unless  it  be  wholly  dis- 
interested; as  it  is,  also,  only  a  half-truth 
to  say  that  the  end  of  the  moral  life  is  per- 
sonal happiness.  Put  the  two  half-truths 
together,  and  we  have  the  whole  truth.  Man 
is  to  lead  such  a  life  as  will,  in  fact,  result 
in  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest 
number,  but  he  himself  is,  and  must  be,  one 
of  this  number.  Man  may  have  respect 
unto  the  rewards  of  virtue,  without  yet  in 
the  least  tarnishing  that  virtue.  Man  may 
aim  at  personal  happiness,  but  only  as  a  part 
of  his  generic  aim  to  be  an  ideal  child  of 
God.  Thus  guarded,  this  aim  will  never 
turn  into  selfishness,  and  will  never  collide 
with  the  happiness  of  others ;  for  it  will  be 
but  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  the  whole  will 
be  an  aim  to  love  God  with  undivided  heart, 
and  to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the 
whole  circle  of  God's  creatures. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  elaborate  system  of 
ethics  is  based.  And  the  superstsncture 
corresponds  with  the  foundations-  The  prac- 
tical part  of  the  book  is  especially  replete 
with  rich  wisdom,  and  with  an  abundance  of 
concrete  examples  from  life.  It  is  especially 
gratifying  to  us,  Arminians,  to  meet  with 
such  a  thorough  endorsement  and  defence  of 
the  freedom  of  the  will  from  one  who  is  not 
of  our  theological  school  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  work  to  all  students  of  ethics. 
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PLAGIARISM    ANJD    THE    LAW    OF    QUOTATION* 
By  the  Bev.  Henry  J.  Fox,  D.D.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


FIBST  PAPER. 

PLAGIARIST,  according  to  Web- 
ster, is :  "  A  thief  in  literature ;  one 
who  purloins  another's  writings, 
and  offers  them  to  the  public  as  his  own."  We 
are  told  by  another  authority  that  ''  among 
the  Romans  a  plagiarist  was  properly  a  person 
who  bought,  sold,  or  retained  a  freeman  for 
a  slave,  and  was  so  called  because  by  the 
Flavian  law  such  persons  were  condemned 
adplagas  to  be  whipped."  In  the  modem 
sense  it  means  one  who  uses  in  any  way  as 
his  own  the  thoughts  or  words  of  another. 
According  to  Chancellor  Haven  (see 
Bhetaric,  p.  324),  "Plagiarism  is  the 
stealing  of  the  expressions,  and  especially 
the  written  productions,  of  another  person, 
and  passing  them  off  as  original."  This 
definition  is  qualified,  and  we  think  some- 
what weakened,  as  follows  :  "  At  the  same 
time,  thoughts  first  expressed  by  another, 
facts  related  by  him,  may  be  used  without 
plagiarism  "  (lb.,  p.  314).  Again :  "  There 
may  be  original  combination  and  applica- 
tion of  old  material."  In  this  definition 
and  the  subsequent  comments  the  door  is 
first  closely  shut  and  firmly  bolted,  then 
the  bolts  are  drawn  back,  the  door  thrown 
widely  open,  the  thief  politely  ushered  in, 
and  then  as  deferentially  bowed  out.   There 

*  It  is  the  pnipofle  of  these  articles  to  bring  to- 
gether the  literature  of  this  subject  The  writer  has 
avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  exposing  himself  to  the 
imputation  of  plagiarising  on  the  subject  of  plagiarism. 
He  is  necessarily  indebted  for  his  facts  to  a  host  of 
authors.  He  has  acknowledged  them  as  far  as  it  was 
a  possibility.  More  than  this  is  not  demanded  by  the 
highest  literary  honour. 


is  hardly  a  literary  theft  which  these  weak- 
ening qualifications  will  not  excuse  or 
justify. 

The  Chancellor,  however,  is  in  good  com- 
pany. Johnson  teaches  with  an  authorita- 
tiveness  which,  in  view  of  his  prestige  as  a 
herculean  litterateur,  a  modern  critic  will  be 
slow  to  dissent  from,  that  "  The  author  who 
only  imitates  his  predecessors  by  furnishing 
himself  with  thoughts  and  elegances  out  of 
the  same  general  magazine  of  literature  can 
with  little  more  propriety  be  reproached  as  a 
plagiary  than  the  architect  can  be  censured 
as  a  mean  copier  of  Angelo  or  Wren  be- 
cause he  digs  his  marble  from  the  same 
quarry,  squares  his  stones  by  the  same  art, 
and  unites  them  in  columns  of  the  same 
order."    {Rambler,  No.  143.)* 

It  is  obvious  that  in  proportion  to  their 
accuracy  all  definitions  and  descriptions  must 
be  alike.  The  metamorphoses  of  mjrtho- 
logy  are  the  common  property  of  scholars 
the  world  over.  He  who  alludes  to  them, 
or  who  weaves  their  details  into  his  story  or 
song,  only  resembles  some  predecessor  from 
whom  a  carping  criticism  may  have  said  he 
purloined.  The  passage  of  Orpheus  to  hell 
and  the  second  loss  of  Eurydice  have  been 
described  by  Pope  after  Boetius,  and  yet  the 
description  is  not  'an  imitation  of  Boetius, 
or  a  theft,  any  more  than  a  picture  of  the 

*  "  When  we  are  praising  Plato,  it  seems  we  are 
praising  quotations  'from  Solon,  and  Sophron,  and 
Philolans.  Be  it  so.  Every  book  is  a  quotation; 
and  every  hooae  is  a  quotation  out  of  aU  forests,  and 
mines,  and  stone  quarries ;  and  every  man  is  a  quo- 
tation from  aU  his  ancestors."  Emerson's  R^, 
Men,  p.  4tf.  ^  j 
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same  event  by  dififerent  artists  is  a  theft. 
WhenN.  P.  Willis  says, 

^  The  aged  pflgrim,  ere  he  htys  him  down. 
Frays  for  »  moment's  lolling  of  the  blasts 
A  little  time  to  wind  his  doak  about  him, 
And  smooth  his  gray  hairs,  decently  to  die." 

he  reminds   us    of   Bryant,    who,    in   his 
"Thanatopsb,"  bids  ns  approach  the  grave : 

Tdke  one  who  wraps  the  dnqpeiy  of  his  cooch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 

Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  one  is  the 
copyist  of  the  other. 

Without  in  the  least  intending  to  deny 
the  disgraceful  prevalence  of  the  meaner 
forms  of  plagiarism,  or  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  its  enormity,  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  it  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  authorship 
that  charges  of  plagiarism  have  inevitably 
to  be  met  in  some  form  or  other.    A  pro- 
fessional critic  of  some  talent,  called  Lauder, 
once  brought  the  charge  of  plagiarismagainst 
Milton  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.    He 
alleged    that    he    had   found   the   prima 
stamina  of  Paradise  Lost  in    "  Adamus 
Exul,"  a  tragedy  by  Grotius.    "  The  inge- 
nious critic,"  says  an  anonymous  paper  on 
"  Printed  Forgeries,"  in  Household  Words, 
"rendered  the  admirers    of  Milton   very 
uncomfortable,  until  the  appearance  of  a 
pamphlet  by  Rev.  John  Douglas,  who  had  a 
very  simple  but  very  convincing  story  to 
telL    In  the  year  1690,  it  appears,  there 
was  printed  in  London  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Jiegained, 
and   Samson  Agonistes,  by  one  Hogaeus, 
as  be  called  himself  on  the  title-page,  or 
Hogg,  as  he  was  probably  known  by  his  per- 
sonal, friends.    And,  further,  it  was  very 
plainly  proved  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Lauder  were  not 
quotations  from  Masenius  Grotius,  but  from 
the  veiy  intelligent  translation,  by  Hogaeus, 
of  Milton  himself !    The  striking  and  fre- 
quently literal  resemblance  between  these 
quotations  and  passages  in  Milton's  work 
may  ^us  be  easily  conceived.    In   cases 


where  Mr«  Lauder  had  not  availed  himself 
of  Hogaeus,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  interpo- 
late and  manufacture  whole  passages,  which 
never  had  any  existence  in  the  writing  of  the 
authors  from  whom  he  pretended  to  quote. 

"Whatever  doubt  might  exist  after  Mr. 
Douglas's  very  valuable  pamphlet  with  regard 
to  the  entire  falsity  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Milton,  it  was  speedily  set  at  rest 
by  Mr.  Lauder  himself,  in  '  An  Apology ' 
which  he  '  most  humbly  addressed '  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1751,  wherein 
he  makes  an  abject  confession  of  his  fraud." 

A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  has 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  germ  of  Addison's 
"  Vision  of  Mirza "  was  to  be  found  in 
Erasmus's  Cblloquies,  but  it  only  needs  a 
careful  reading  of  the  passages  cited  from 
each  to  see  that  the  charge  has  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact.  So,  in  a  review 
of  the  Life  of  Wordsworthy  it  is  charged 
that  Wordsworth  borrowed  broadly  and 
clumsily  from  the  magnificent  couplet  in 
which  Gray  depicts  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  under  the  figure  of  a  brooding  bird. 
Thus  Gray  :— 

"  From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  yerdnre  flings, 

And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  watery  wings.** 

Wordsworth,  in  alluding  to  the  "mighty 
stream  "  of  the  French  Bevolution,  invokes 
it  to 

"Brood  o'er  the  long-parohed  lands  with  Nile-like 
wings." 

The  reviewer  asks,  with  a  hypercriticism 
positively  amusing,  "  What  mind  could  ex- 
temporise for  itself  the  noble  image  of 
Gray?"  We  venture  the  answer,  that 
Wordsworth  achieved,  in  the  very  instance 
adduced,  what  the  critic  deemed  to  be  an 
impossibility.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  that 
the  author  who  brings  this  charge  extenuates 
all  such  offences,  so  far  as  Wordsworth  is 
concerned,  by  intimating  that  "  he  borrowed 
but  little,"  and  then  robs  the  extenuation  of 
all  its  force  by  charging  that  he  took  '^  more 
from  Milton  than  from  anyone  else." 
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In  1851  there  appeared  in  a  review 
a  rSsumi  of  The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.  The  writer  quotes,  with 
high  admiratioD,  a  passage  from  Sir  Thomas, 
of  which  these  are  the  opening  lines : 
"  There  is  music  in  the  silent  note  which 
Cupid  strikes,  fer  sweeter  than  the  sound  of 
an  instrument.  For  there  is  music  where- 
soever there  is  a  harmony,  order,  or  propor- 
tion ;  and  thus  far  we  maintain  the  music  of 
the  spheres ;  for  those  well-ordered  motions 
and  regular  paces,  though  they  give  no  sound 
to  the  ear,  yet  to  the  understanding  they 
strike  a  note  most  full  of  harmony."  We 
have  not  space  for  the  entire  passage,  which 
rises  in  eloquence  to  the  end.  After  a  glow- 
ing and  impassioned  eulogy  on  the  majesty 
and  devoutness  of  the  author's  figures,  the 
writer  inquires :  "  Where  but  from  this 
remarkable  passage  did  Addison  get  the 
thought  contained  in  his^  paraphrase  of  the 
Nineteenth  Psalm — 

"The  spacious  firmament  on  bigh,"  o^-  ^ 
And  where,  if  not  from  this  noble  passage, 
did  Bushnell  catch  the  inspiration  of  the 
most  eloquent  passage  in  his  Work  and 
Play?"  BushnelFs  address  was  delivered 
before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Cambridge,  in 
1848.  The  portion  of  the  address  thus  put 
under  the  scalpel  may  be  found  upon  the 
twenty-eighth  page.  ''The  resemblance, 
however,"  says  a  defender  of  our  countryman, 
"  is  one  of  kindred,  and  not  at  all  of  imita- 
tion. Though  we  think  the  knight  assisted 
the  orator,  yet  it  was  only  as  the  sun  helps 
the  earth  to  bring  forth  and  mature  her 
natural  products.  Though  the  spark  came 
from  the  flint  of  the  physician,  it  fell  upon 
appropriate  fuel  in  the  genius  of  the  preacher. 
The  fire  is  doubtless  the  same,  but  the  flames 
differ  in  shape  and  intensity."  The  writer 
of  this  article  playfully  asked  Dr.  Bushnell, 
"  Where,"  etc.  He  said,  "  Not  from  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  I  am  sure,  but  from  watch- 
ing a  kitten  play."  In  like  manner,  no 
doubt,  Addison  was  free  from  all  obligation 


save  to  the  stars,  which  he  saw  as  well  as 
did  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  noiselessly  and  har« 
moniously  walking  in  brightness  through 
those  heavens  which  have  given  kindred 
inspiration  to  the  physicians,  poets,  and 
orators  of  all  lands. 

Obligation  to  preceding  or  contemporary 
writers  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with 
originality.  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  shrewdly 
intimates  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
some,  there  is  no  originality  unless  we  "  first 
read  all  the  books  that  ever  were  written, 
and  then  write  something  that  was  not  in 
any  of  them."  Coleridge  has  been  charged 
with  appropriating  the  ideas  of  Lessing,  and 
some  have  stoutly  maintained  that  his  Shaks- 
perean  criticisms  were  based  on  the  lectures 
of  Schlegel.  That  the  views  of  Lessing  af- 
fected the  thought,  and  even  had  an  influence 
on  the  language  of  Coleridge,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  that  to  im- 
pair his  title  to  originality.  As  to  the  sup- 
posed plagiarism  from  Schlegel,  Mrs.  Coleridge 
has  shown  most  conclusively  that  the  lectures 
of  Schlegel  did  not  appear  until  Coleridge 
had  developed  his  views  publicly  in  England 
many  times.  They  both  started  from  the 
same  point  in  their  ihvestigations,  and  both 
had  access  to  the  labours  of  the  same  pre- 
cursors. It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
they  wrote  and  lectured  alike. 

All  literary  men  are  subject  to  what  may 
be  called  unconscious  reminiscences.  They 
cannot  always  be  conscious  of  the  source  of 
their  own  thoughts.  The  warp  may  be  their 
own — in  form  and  fact  self-originated — but 
the  woof  may  be  a  contribution  from  the 
ample,  well-filled  storehouse  of  memory. 
Pascal  made  a  constant  and  instant  record 
of  the  movements  of  his  own  mind,  yet  his 
Pensefs  are  by  no  means  original.  Pope, 
when  he  gives  us  as  his  own  one  of  Roche- 
foucauld's maxims,  was,  without  doubt,  a 
victim  of  unconscious  recollection.  It  re- 
quires not  only  more  than  the  average 
literary  honestv,  but  also  scrupulous  care, 
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such  as  few  are  willing  to  impose  upon 
themselves,  to  avoid  giving  their  reminis- 
cences as  forms  of  original  thought.  Oilman, 
in  his  Life  of  Coleridge,  says  that  memory  is 
of  two  kinds,  "  passive  "  and  "  creative,"  the 
first  retaining  the  names  of  things,  figures, 
and  numbers ;  while  with  the  other  we  recall 
fiicts  and  theories.  There  can  be  no  valid 
objection  brought  against  the  use  of  the 
memory  when  it  is  in  its  creative  mood.  In 
reading,  some  are  like  a  dog  drinking  firom  a 
river  as  be  runs : — 

'*  Secmt  canis  ad  IHlam  bitens  et  fogiens." 

Others  are  more  industrious  and  methodical. 
They  say,  as  did  old  Ancillo : — 

"  Anmm  ex  steroore  Eonii  colligo." 

And  if  they  wash  their  auriferous  treasures, 
or,  what  would  be  better,  purify  them  in 
the  fire  of  their  own  assimilating  intellect, 
they  may  profitably  beat  them  out  for  orna- 
ment, or  stamp  them  for  vulgar  currency. 
It  is  said  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  that 
his  retentive  memory  made  him  a  sort  of 
synopgis  criticorum;  and  we  say,  Happy  is 
the  man  who  has  such  a  memory.  Still, 
the  avowal  of  the  fact  that  what  we  write  is 
reminiscences  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  literary  honesty,  for  the  reminiscences 
themselves  may  be  stolen.  It  has  been 
charged  on  Lord  Holland  that  in  his  Foreign 
Retniniecencee,  edited  by  his  son,  and  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1850,  he  plagiarised 
many  of  his  anecdotes  from  Blanco  White, 
who  had  been  his  tutor,  and  who  published 
certain  letters  about  Spain  under  the  inge- 
nious aliai  of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado,  though 
those  anecdotes  were,  ew  facie,  the  most 
wortliless  part  of  White's  book. 

When  alleged  plagiarisms  do  not  go  be- 
yond reminiscences  they  are  only  innocent 
blemishes.  We  cannot  judge  Alexander 
Smith  harshly  because  he  had  read,  and 
doubtless  remembered,  much  of  Tennyson. 
His  exuberance  of  expression,  his  subtlety  in 
the  use  of  similes,  secures  him  his  pedestal 


in  the  Pantheon  of  true  poets,  and  places 
upon  his  young  brow  a  crown  of  laurel 
which  the  impudent  and  impotent  assaults 
of  ferocious  critics  have  so  far  failed  to 
destroy.  We  lament  his  early  and  compara- 
tively unnoticed  death.  The  aspersions  on 
his  originality  are  a  disgrace  to  ttie  guild  of 
literary  criticism.  A  rival  hand  has  seen 
fit  to  make  out  a  list  of  potty  larcenies 
against  him.  Those  competent  to  sift 
evidence  have  traversed  the  list,  and  dis- 
missed the  charge.  The  accuser^false 
accuser,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  him— has 
had  the  unenviable  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  injustice  shortened  the  days  of  as 
loving  and  tender  a  spirit  as  ever  aspired  to 
poetical  fame.  We  think  that  there  is  even 
injustice  in  the  patronising  extenuation,  that 
his  first  book  "  was  assimilative  to  an  un- 
warrantable degree."  If  he  is  measured,  as 
we  contend  all  fledgling  authors  ought  to  be, 
by  the  number  and  splendour  of  the  new  ex- 
pressions he  gives  to  thought,  both  old  and 
new,  then  he  stands  upon  a  pedestal  as  lofty 
as  that  assigned  to  either  Byron  or  Shelley. 

There  is  keen  irony  in  the  intimation  of 
Punch,  when  noticing  what  the  AtheruBum 
is  pleased  to  call  its  exposure  of  the  plagiar- 
isms of  this  young  poet,  that  Mr.  S.  was 
"  left  without  the  feintest  rag  of  reputation." 
It  gives  an  array  of  proof,  the  value  of  which 
we  can  judge  by  the  following  :— 

In  Mr.  Smith's  City  Poems  he  sajrs : — 
"And  ^ees  are  huty  in  the  yeUow  hive." 

What  says  Dr.  Watts  ?— 

"How  doth  the  Jnay,  busy  beet  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Smith  :— 

"  Night  and  the  mo<m  aboye.* 

Latin  Dilectus : — 

"Nox  erat,  lunarqne  folgebat.** 

Mr.  Smith  :— 

**E<Mik  gives  her  slow  eoMmU" 

Old  Hundredth  Psahn  :— 

**  With  one  wiuetU  let  aU  the  earih:*, 
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Mr.  Smith  : — 

<< Each'  ttar  tliat,  twvnJMng  in  the  sky.'' 

Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds  ; — 
''TwirJdt,  twinJde,  Httle  sUr.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Smith : — 

**  Cradled  on  yonder  lofty  'pine,** 

Nursery  Song : — 

**Hn8h-a-by,  baby,  o»  <A€  <re«  top; 
When  the  wind  blows  the  cradU  will  rock.*' 

After  such  "damning  proof"  as  this  we 
do  not  wonder  that  Punch  says,  "  There  is 
not  a  single  word  in  all  Mr.  Smith's  poetry 
that  has  not  been  previously  used  by  some- 
body else." 

Parallel  passages  of  the  most  remarkable 
similitude  can  be  adduced  from  authors  to 
whom  the  suspicion  of  plagiarism  can  hardly 
be  attached.  When  Longfellow,  in  his 
Hyperion^  says :  ''  In  this  world  a  man  must 
be  either  anvil  or  hammer,"  he  was  antici- 
pated by  a  writer  in  Fra8er*8  Magazine, 
who,  in  1838,  sang : — 

"  Thou  must  either  serve  or  goyem. 
Must  be  slave,  or  must  be  sovereign ; 
Must,  in  fine,  be  block  or  wedge. 
Most  be  anvil,  or  be  sledge.** 

This  is  only  a  parallelism.  Victor  Hugo 
runs  parallel  with  both  when  he  sa3rs  in 
Fantine :  "  My  choice  is  made ;  I  must  eat 
or  be  eaten,  and  I  choose  to  eat.  It  is  better 
to  be  the  tooth  than  the  grass.  Such  is  my 
philosophy." 
I  find  Shelley  singing  of 

''Many  an  antenatal  tomb, 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come." 

Southey,  in  the  same  line  of  thought,  when 
speaking  of  our  sense  of  flying  in  our  sleep, 
tells  us  that  it  may  be  a  ''forefeeling  of  an 
unevolved  power,  like  an  Aurelias'  dream  of 
butterfly  motion."  This  is  almost  proof 
positive  that  the  same  thought  may  occur 
to  two  independent  thinkers,  and  that  they 
may  clothe  it  in  similar  verbiage.  A  similar 


parallelism  occurs  between  Dryden  and 
Bjrron.    The  latter  says  to  the  ocean : — 

'*  E*er  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  formed." 

So  Dryden : — 

''  Yet  monsters  from  thy  large  increase  we  find. 
Engendered  in  the  slime  thou  leavest  behind." 

Montaigne  can  be  traced  through  all  litera- 
ture. It  has  been  asserted  that  even 
Shakspeare  profited  by  his  ''  Essais."  The 
charge,  however,  cannot  be  successfully 
maintained.  That  Lord  Bacon  drew  some 
of  his  brightest  flame  from  this  burning  well 
can  be  demonstrated.  Portions  of  his  Essays 
are  but  bold  abridgments  of  Montaigne. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  literary  lar- 
ceny.   Rabelais  is  guilty  in  the  first  degree, 
Lawrence  Sterne  in  the  second.    Both  pil- 
fered  from   the    inexhaustible    Essays    of 
Michael  de  Montaigne.     The  theories  of 
Locke   and   of  Rousseau    on  the  subject 
of  education,  it   is  alleged,  ''have  beea. 
transported  bodily"  from  Montaigne,  the 
Genevese  choosing '' the  more  objectionable- 
and  fantastic  parts,"  and  the  Englishman* 
choosing  only  ''  that  which  was  solid  and 
sensible."    To  what  extent  it  is  modest  and' 
lawful  for  a  writer  to  copy,  adapt,  digest,  or 
abridge  the  writings  of  others  without  direct 
acknowledgment  and  distinct  reference,  is 
an  open  question  in  literary  ethics,  but  it 
cannot  remain  so  much  longer.    That  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  honest  mental  digestion 
and  a  legitimate  process  of  literary  assimila- 
tion, no  one  doubts.  Much  less  is  it  doubted  > 
that,  under  this  and  other  plausible  pretexts, 
no  small  amount  of  literary  swindling  is 
attempted  to  be  covered  up.   In  the  January 
number  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(America),  1849,  Dr.  M'Clintock  furnished 
a  short  but  pungent  article,  in  which  he 
investigates  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
Dr.  Paley :  "Well  do  we  remember,"  says  he, . 
"  the  delightful  impression  of  satisfaction 
which  the  opening  paragraph  of  Dr.  Paley's  • 
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Natural  Theology  made  upon  out  minds 
when  we  took  up  that  work  in  college  days. 
BBpeciaUy  did  *  the  watch/  found  in  that 
lone  walk  oyer  the  heath,  strike  us,  as  it  has 
done  thousands  of  others,  as  the  most  apt 
and  perfect  specimen  of  illustration  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  Alas  for  human  frailty! 
the  watch  was  stcleny  spring,  wheels,  dial- 
plate,  glasB,  and  all !  All  this  appears,  and 
more,  from  an  apparently  well-sustained 
chai^  of  plagiarism,  brought  against  Arch- 
deacon Paley  by  a  writer  in  the  Athenamm** 
After  traversing  the  details  of  the  proofs 
adduced  by  a  writer  in  the  Atkenceum,  the 
doctor  8a3r8  :  *'  To  call  such  wholesale  theft 
as  this  a  '  legitimate  use  of  authority'  is  to 
play  at  fast  and  loose,  not  merely  with  words, 
but  common  honesty."  A  defender  of  Dr. 
Paley,  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Athen- 
mum,  tries  to  find  an  excuse  for  him  by  saying, 
that  as  Dr.  Paley  mentions  the  name  of 
Nieuwentyt,  from  whom  he  had  purloined 
both  arguments  and  illustrations,  there  could 
be  no  intention  on  his  part  to  conceal  his 
acquaintance  with  Nieuwentyt's  book,  or  his 
obligation  to  him.  To  this  defence  Dj^ 
M'Clintock  says :  "  The  particular  reference 
only  makes  the  case  the  stronger,  as  negativ- 
ing, at  least  by  implication,  the  general 
appropriation  of  the  work  referred  to."  This, 
we  think,  is  an  endorsement,  in  advance,  of 
the  views  we  hold  in  regard  to  the  laws  of 
quotation.  The  whole  subject  is  closed  with 
this  significant  passage  : — 

Another  writer  in  the  Athenaum  finds  a  different 
lohition  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  that  the  work  grew 
out  of  Paley*!  oral  lectures,  deliyered  while  tutor  in 
Christ  CoUege,  and  that,  as  nearly  thirty  years  elapsed 
hetween  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book,  the  writer  forgot  the  sources  of  his 
early  informatioii.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this. 
College  lectures  are  mainly  compilations,  and  as  in 
their  oral  delivery  it  would  be  little  less  than  absurd 
to  give  every  authority,  it  is  not  unusual  for  lecturers 
to  omit  references  even  in  their  manuscript.  But  the 
man  who  could,  after  the  lapse  of  even  twice  thirty 
years,  print  such  a  compilation  as  his  own,  must  either 
be  dUioDest  or  a  dotard.    Now,  it  is  not  pretended 


that  Paley  was  in  his  dotage  Vhen  he  published  the 
Natural  Theology;  he  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to 
know  what  he  was  about ;  it  therefore  remains  for  us, 
as  far  as  we  can  now  see,  to  class  him  among  the  great 
plagiarists. 

In  connection  with  this  alleged  theft  of 
the  argument  from  design,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  not  only  may  the  argument  be 
traced  back  to  Xenophon,  who,  in  his  Memo- 
rabilia,  has  embalmed  the  germ  of  the  idea, 
but  that  its  illustrations  have  been  floating 
down  to  us  through  long  lines  of  doctors  of 
divinity  and  professors  of  moral  philosophy, 
to  be  utilised  with  unnumbered  and  marvel- 
lous "  new  attachments"  in  the  modern  lec- 
tures of  Joseph  Cook,  who,  with  a  subtlety 
and  ingenuity  we  are  compelled  to  admire, 
substitutes  for  the  watch  the  more  wonderful 
cup  of  Neptune.  So  far  as  Paley  is  con- 
cerned we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  charge 
of  plagiarism  does  lie  unanswered,  which 
deducts  from  his  fame  as  a  teacher  of  sacred 
philosophy ;  and  it  does  not  help  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  otherwise  respected  author,  that 
a  story  has  got  into  traditional  circulation 
that  he  advised  his  pupils,  in  the  matter  of 
making  sermons,  to  make  one  and  steal 
three.  Such  advice  is  presumably  possible 
in  a  divine  who,  in  his  published  ethics, 
unblushingly  affirms  that  whatever  is  "  ex- 
pedient upon  the  whole"  is  right.  A  theory 
of  which  even  respectable  heathen  have  been 
ashamed. 

Gregory  the  Great  is  said,  on  the  authority 
of  Disraeli,  as  quoted  in  the  Edinburgh 
Jieview,  to  have  burned  the  works  of  Varrow, 
the  learned  Roman,  that  Saint  Austin  might 
escape  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  being 
deeply  indebted  to  Varro  for  much  of  his 
great  work,  The  City  of  God.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  Edinburgh  Seview,  is  not  the 
only  irreparable  loss  that  has  been  attributed 
to  plagiarism.  Cicero's  treatise,  Be  Gloria, 
was  extant  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
in  the  possession  of  Petrarch,  but  he  lent 
it  and  it  was   lost.    Two  centuries  later 
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it  was  traced  to  a  convent  library,  from 
which  it  had  disappeared  under  circum- 
stances justifying  a  suspicion  that  the  guar- 
dian of  the  library,  Pierre  Alegonius,  had 
destroyed  it,  to  conceal  the  fraudulent  use 
made  of  the  contents  for  his  treatise  De 
Exsilio,  "  many  pages  of  which,"  to  borrow 
a  simile  from  the  Critic,  lie  upon  the  surfetce, 
like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  en- 
cumbering what  they  cannot  fertilise." 
Leonard  Aretin,  believing  himself  the  sole 
possessor  of  a  manuscript  of  Procopius  on 
the  War  of  the  Goths,  translated  it  into 
Latin,  and  passed  for  the  author,  until 
another  copy  turned  up.  The  Causeur  re- 
lates a  similar  anecdote  of  Augustin  Bar- 
bosa.  Bishop  of  Ugento,  who  printed  a 
treatise,  De  Officio  Episcoporum.  His  cook 
had  brought  home  a  fish  wrapped  in  a 
leaf  of  Latin  manuscript.  The  prelate 
had  the  curiosity  to  read  the  fragment. 
Struck  with  the  subject,  he  ran  to  the 
market  and  ransacked  the  staUs  till  he  had 
discovered  the  book  from  which  the  leaf  had 
been  torn.    It  was  the  treatise,  D$  Officio, 


which,  adding  very  little  of  his  own,  he 
published  among  his  works,  ''to  the  great 
glory  of  Ood."  This  was  a  bolder  stroke  for 
fame  than  that  of  an  Irish  bishop,  still 
living,  who  incorporated  a  brother  divine's 
sermon  into  his  charge.  Plagiarism,  how- 
ever, was  not  esteemed  so  heinous  an  offence 
formerly  as  it  is  at  present,  and  our  actual 
stores  of  thought  and  knowledge  have  been 
enriched  by  it  Thus,  Sulpicius  Servius,  the 
Christian  Sallust,  is  believed  to  have  copied 
his  account  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  lost  book  of  Tacitus. 

John  Dennis,  late  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  wrote  a  play,  which  he  enlivened 
by  inventing  for  its  public  rendering  a  new 
kind  of  stage  thunder.  The  play,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  thunder,  was  doomed. 
Some  nights  i^ter,  at  a  representation  of 
Macbeth,  he  heard  his  thunder.  He  rose  in 
a  violent  passion  and  exclaimed,  "  See  how 
the  rascals  use  me !  They  will  not  let  my 
play  run,  and  yet  they  steal  my  thunder.'* 
The  exclamation  has  entitled  its  author  to 
literary  immortality. 
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THE   GOSPEL   OF   ETERNAL    HOPE, 


By  the  Bey.  James  Smith,  M^A.,  Tarland,  Aberdeenshire. 


|T  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article 
to  discuss  the  general  question  of 
Immortality  or  Future  Punish- 
menty  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  an  examina- 
tion of  that  theory  of  which  Canon  Farrar  is 
the  most  recent  and  most  able  and  eloquent 
exponent/  and  which  he  denominates,  as 
indicated  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  the 
"Gospel  of  Eternal  Hope"  (p.  161,  Note). 

We  have  to  complain  at  the  outset  that 
the  Canon  has  not  been  so  definite  and 
clear  as  could  be  wished  in  telling  us  what 
this  Gospel  is,  and  what  are  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  that  it  brings  to  us.  We  know 
what  the  Old  Gospel  is;  we  know  that  it 
brings  the  good  news  of  immediate  and 
eternal  salvation  through  Christ  to  guilty 
and  perishing  sinners;  but  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  grasping  the  precise  element  of 
the  new  teaching  which  entitles  it  to  the 
name  of  Gospel,  and  still  greater  difficulty  in 
understanding  for  what  purpose  it  is  preached 
to  us  in  this  present  world.  Canon  Farrar  is 
lavish  in  his  repudiation  of  certain  miscon- 
structions which  had  been  put  upon  the 
sermons  as  first  given  to  the  public  in  an 
unauthorised  form,  and  repels  with  no  little 
indignation  the  insinuation  that  he  taught 
the  doctrine  of  Conditional  Immortality, 
or  Annihilation,  or  Universalism.  He  dare 
not  lay  down  any  dogma  of  Universalism 
(Prefiw^  xvi) ;  he  assilres  us  (p.  71  Note) 
that  some  very  strong  remarks  which  he 
makes  are  not  intended  (as  had  been  erro- 
neously supposed)  to  apply  to  the  general 
belief  in  endless  punishment,  "  but  to  the 

*  SUmal  ffcpe:  Fiye  Sermons  preached  in  Weit- 
Abbey,  Not.  and  Dec,  1877.    (Marnnilliwi,) 


awful  variations  upon  it  and  inventions 
about  it."  It  IB  absolutely  fiEiIse,  he  tells  us, 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  denying  the 
"great,  awful,  but  neither  unjust  nor  un- 
merciful doctrine  of  future  retribution.'' 
He  has  neither  denied  the  existence  of  hell 
nor  denounced  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ment ;  the  statements  circulated  to  that 
effect  are  "  ignorant  perversions"  of  what  he 
had  taught  (Preface  xxi).  "  I  shake  off  the 
hideous  incubus  of  atrocious  conceptions 
attached  by  popular  ignorance  and  false 
theology  to  the  doctrine  of  future  retribu- 
tion. But  neither  can  I  dogmatise  on  the 
other  side.  I  see  nothing  to  prove  the  dis- 
tinctive belief  attached  to  the  word  purga- 
tory. I  cannot  accept  the  spreading  doctrine 
of  conditional  immortality.  I  cannot  preach 
the  certainty  of  universalism"  (p.  84). 
"  Why,  then,  am  I  unable  to  adopt  the  Uni- 
versaUst  opinion  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It 
IB  because  one  or  two  passages  seem  to  make 
it  unwise  to  speak  dogmatically  on  a  matter 
which  God  has  not  clearly  revealed"  (p.  225). 
So  much  for  the  negative  view  of  Canon 
Farrar's  position.  But  when  we  come  to 
inquire,  on  the  other  hand,  wherein  his 
(Gospel  differs  firom  the  ordinary  teaching, 
and  wherein  its  positive  points  of  superiority 
lie,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss.  So  far  as  we 
can  gather,  he  seems  to  teach  (1)  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  will  pass  through 
another  period  of  probation  after  leaving 
this  world,  and  that  most  of  them  will 
emerge  from  it  in  a  state  fit  for  heaven ;  and 
(2)  that  we  may  cherish  the  hope,  though 
we  cannot  affirm  the  certainty,  that  a  final 
and  universal  restoration  may  be  possible. 
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The  latter  position  he  distinctly  avows ;  the 
former  he  announces  with  less  firmness  and 
with  some  wavering.  Concerning  the  latter 
one  citation  may  suffice.  After  quoting 
with  approbation  (Preface  3cxi,  note)  the 
position  held  by  Mr.  Clemance :  "  If  we 
affirm  annihilation,  we  distort  Scripture ;  if 
we  affirm  universalism,  we  oppose  Scripture ; 
if  we  affirm  the  ending  of  punishment,  we 
fell  short  of  Scripture ;  if  we  affirm  its  end- 
lessness, we  go  beyond  Scripture  ;"  he  adds, 
**  I  would  go  a  little  further  than  Mr.  Cle- 
mance in  expressing  a  distinct  hope,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  he  gives  due  weight  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  of  all  things." 
This  much,  then,  is  plain;  but  regarding 
the  probation  afforded  in  another  world  to 
those  who  die  impenitent  or  imperfect,  we 
must  speak  with  caution  and  reserve.  He  is 
at  pains,  as  we  have  seen,  to  repudiate  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  but  he  seems  to  us 
substantially  to  substitute  another  purgatory 
which  is  virtually  the  same  as  that  which  he 
repudiates.  The  ordinary  view  of  purgatory 
places  it  in  Hades,  i,e.  in  the  intermediate 
state  between  death  and  the  resurrection ;  the 
Canon's  purgatory  is,  apparently,  after  the  re- 
surrection, in  Gehenna,  not  in  Hades.  All  the 
difference  between  his  teaching  and  the  ordi- 
nary teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  seems 
to  be  what  he  himself  expresses  as  the  dif- 
ference between  the  latter  and  the  remedial 
fire  of  the  Alexandrians.  Purgatory  is  be/ore, 
this  is  after,  the  resurrection;  Purgatory 
is  instead  of  hell,  this  is  hell  itself. 
"...  That  Gehenna  of  Aeonian  fire !  It 
shall  purge  him,  God  grant,  in  due  time; 
but  oh !  it  shall  agonize,  because  he  has 
made  himself  as  yet  incapable  of  any  other 
redemption"  (pp.  132, 133). 

These,  then,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  are 
the  two  differentiating  elements  of  this 
Gospel  of  Eternal  Hope.  There  will  be  a 
further  period  of  probation  and  purifying 
discipline,  partaking  also  of  the  nature  of 
punishment,    for  those  who  are  unfit  for 


heaven  when  they  die ;  and  this  will  be  suoo 
cessful  in  effecting  the  salvation  of  almost 
all  who  pass  through  it, — we  may  even 
hope,— of  all  without  exception.  We  shall 
now  endeavour  to  examine  this  Gospel  so 
called  in  the  light  of  those  principles  which 
will  be  admitted  by  all  Christians  as  domi- 
nating the  whole  field  of  discussion,  and 
some  of  which  we  think  Canon  Farrar  has 
occasionally  lost  sight  of. 

1.  The  Word  of  God,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
must  be  our  final  and  authoritative  guide. 
The  questions  pertaining  to  eschatology  all 
belong  to  a  region  concerning  which  science 
can  give  us  no  certain  or  definite  informa- 
tion. It  can  at  the  most  conjecture  and 
urge  analogies  and  probabilities  ;  it  can  give 
no  facts,  it  can  supply  no  demonstrations. 
Mere  sentiment  and  emotion  can  supply  no 
light  upon  such  questions.  A  man  may 
protest  with  all  the  vehemence  of  an 
ardent  and  affectionate  nature  against  much 
which  is  actually  existing  now  ;  but  his  pro- 
test, however  unanswerable,  does  not  alter 
the  facts  or  annihilate  the  things  he  protests 
against.  It  is  in  vain  also  that  Canon 
Farrar  or  anyone  else  appeals  to  experience 
and  history,  or  even  conscience,  to  guide  us 
in  exploring  the  fields  which  lie  beyond  the 
limits  of  time  and  in  searching  what  manner 
of  dispensations  are  to  come  after  this  in 
which  we  are  now.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  of  Eternal  Hope  should 
have  so  firequently  departed  from  the  calm- 
ness and  self-restraint  which  everyone  who 
undertakes  to  write  on  these  subjects  ought 
to  feel  to  be  so  necessary  for  a  satisfactory 
investigation  and  a  profitable  discussion  of 
them.  While  he  expresses  himself  as  con- 
vinced that  no  true  Christian  will  cherish 
any  anger  or  hatred  against  the  doctrine 
which  he  promulgates,  he  not  unfrequently 
manifests  such  anger  himself,  and  appeals  to 
mere  unreasoning  sentiment,  passion,  and 
prejudice,  for  a  decision  on  matters  from 
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which  these  should  be  most  jealously  ez- 
dnded  as  intruding  into  spheres  where  they 
are  nothing  else  than  mischievous. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  "  tyranny 
of  isolated  texts  *'  is  at  times  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  that  Scripture  must  be  interpreted 
by  itself,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  inspired  it,  and  that  the  grand 
principles  which  are  found  all  through  the 
Bible  must  be  taken  into  account ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  reach  these  prin- 
ciples only  by  studying  Scripture  in  detail, 
and  a  proper  exegesis  of  isolated  texts  can 
sot  be  contrary  to  the  sense  of  Scripture  as 
a  whole.  We  must  surely  examine  what 
Scripture  teaches  by  examining  the  texts  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  it  seems  to  us 
{hat  Canon  Farrar  is  needlessly  vehement 
against  the  tyranny  of  isolated  texts  which 
he  asserts  "has  ever  been  the  curse  of 
Christian  truth  and  the  glory  of  narrow 
intellects"  (p.  75).  Certainly  it  will  not 
mend  the  matter  to  supplement  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  "  what  the  Bibles  also 
teach  as  a  whole,  for  history,  and  conscience, 
and  nature,  and  experience — these  too  are 
sacred  books"  (p.  206).  We  must  enter  our 
protest  against  any  such  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  Word  of  Grod,  or  to  supersede  or  explain 
it  away  by  such  nebulous  and  untrustworthy 
commentators  as  these.  The  Bible  and  the 
Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants. 

Of  course.  Canon  Farrar  considers  that  he 
has  the  Bible  on  his  side,  and  we  are  sure 
he  would  agree  with  us  when  we  affirm  that 
if  Qod  has  not  spoken  to  us  in  His  Word 
concerning  immortality  and  eternity,  or 
any  oth^  subject,  or  if  He  has  not  given  us 
fhereia  precise  and  definite  statements,  it  is 
because  we  do  not  need  them  now;  and 
tiiat  it  is  better  to  make  an  honest  confession 
of  ignorance  than  to  pretend  to  a  knowledge 
from  ofiier  sources  which  the  only  authorita- 
tive source  refuses  to  supply.  What  we 
wsat  18  an  honest,  scholarly,  and  enlightened 
i  of  Scripture,  both  as  a  whole  and  in 


its  several  parts — every  single  text  included 
— which  will  throw  the  greatest  amount  of 
light  upon  the  questions,  with  no  attempt 
either  to  force  into  Scripture  what  it  does 
not  really  contain,  nor  to  explain  away  what 
it  clearly  teaches.    From  God  speaking  to 
us  in  His  Word  there  can  be  no  appeal  either 
to  history,  or  conscience,  or  experience,  or 
Nature.    If  loyal  to  the  supreme  authority, 
they  will  each  refuse  to  deal  with  such  a 
case  as  being  beyond  their  jurisdiction,  and 
we  will  only  deceive  ourselves  if  we  expect 
any  authoritative  verdict  from  them.  Canon 
Farrar,  we  think,  might  well  have  spared 
such  appeals  to  mere  passion  and  prejudice 
as  this :   "  I  here  declare  and  call  Ood  to 
witness  that  I  should  be  ready  to  resign  all 
hope  not  only  of  a  shortened  but  of  any 
immortality  if  thereby  I  could  save,  not 
millions,  but  one  single  human  soul  from 
what  fear  and  superstition,  and  ignorance 
and   inveterate   hate,    and  slavish  letter- 
worship  have  dreamed  and  taught  of  hell.    I 
call  God  to  witness  that,  so  far  from  regret- 
ting the  possible  loss  of  some  billions  of 
aeons  of  bliss,  ....  I  would  here,  and  now, 
and  kneeling  on  my  knees,  ask  Him  that  I 
might  die  as  the  beasts  that  perish,"  etc, 
etc.  (pp.  201,  202).    It  may  no  doubt  be 
very  interesting  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers 
to  be  told  what  Canon  Farrar  thinks  he 
would  be  prepared  to  do  in  certain  circum- 
stances (which,  of  course,  both  he  and  they 
know  to  be  purely  imaginary),  but  such 
writing  cannot  possibly  facilitate  a  clearer 
or  more  scriptural   understanding  of  the 
question  that  he  is  treating  of. 

Without, for  a  moment,  insinuating  that  he 
saw  any  weakness  in  the  scriptural  defence  of 
his  own  position,  we  are  sure  his  method  of 
treatment  is  at  times  fitted  to  produce  such 
animpression,  and  we  are  convinced  that  both 
those  who  adhere  to  his  view,  and  those  who 
are  opposed  to  it,  would  have  had  mort 
satisfaction  in  his  work  if  he  had  kept  more 
strictly  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  if 
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he  had  exhibited  that  teaching  with  less  of  a 
peisonal  bias.  The  wrath  of  man  worketh 
not  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  truth  is 
best  enforced  by  calm  and  unbiassed  argu- 
ment. There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  method  adopted  by  Canon  Farrar  and 
that  of  Joseph  Cook  ;  and  no  one  can  doubt 
but  that  the  latter  is  in  this  respect  the 
wiser  man.  Professing  to  deal  with  scientific 
questions  on  scientific  principles,  he  adheres 
unflinchingly  to  his  argument.  In  like 
manner,  when  we  enter  upon  the  sphere  of 
revelation,  we  must  carefully  exclude  all 
extraneous  and  disturbing  forces. 

2.  The  teachings  of  God's  Word  are  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  all  human 
perversions  and  misreadings  of  it.  Canon 
Farrar  is  eloquent  in  denouncing  the  abuse 
so  often  made  of  isolated  texts  :  ''  Tyranny 
has  engraved  texts  upon  her  sword ;  Oppres- 
sion has  carved  texts  upon  her  fetters; 
Cruelty  has  tied  texts  around  her  faggots ; 
Ignorance  has  set  knowledge  at  defiance  with 
texts  woven  on  her  flag.  Gin  drinking  has 
been  defended  out  of  Timothy,  and  slavery 
has  made  a  stronghold  out  of  Philemon" 
(p.  75).  How  then  are  we  to  wrest  these 
weapons  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  and 
wield'them  in  defence  of  truth  ?  Not  cer- 
tainly by  confounding  the  text,  properly 
expounded  and  applied,  with  the  false  exe- 
gesis and  perversion  of  it.  The  text  has  a 
true  and  unchangeable  sense,  which  must 
always  be  on  the  side  of  truth.  It  is  not 
the  isolation  of  the  text  simply  that  causes 
the  mischief,  but  the  perversion  and  mis- 
representation of  it.  If,  on  the  one  hand, 
these  texts  have  been  abused  through  such 
perversion  of  them,  is  it  not  the  case,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  sinners  are  awakened, 
converted,  comforted  and  edified,  through 
equally  isolated  texts  properly  expounded 
and  applied  ?  It  is  not  the  general  sense  or 
pervading  principles  of  Scripture  alone  that 
give  rest  to  the  weary,  peace  to  the  guilty, 
and  strength  to  the  weak ;  but  every  single 


promise,  invitation,  and  statement  of  doc- 
trine, coming  home  with  divine  authority 
and  power,  becomes  a  rock  and  a  refuge  to 
the  soul. 

It  may  be  the  case  that  some  men  who 
are  not  tender  nor  true  feel  a  consolatory 
glow  of  personal  security  as  they  dilate  upon 
the  awfulness  and  the  finality  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  damned  (p.  53)  ;  it  may  be  the 
case  that  many  have  been  scarred,  horrified^ 
maddened  by  the  popular  notion  of  hell  (p. 
55) ;  it  may  be  the  case  that  some  preachers 
of  all  Churches  indulge  in  hideous  pictures 
of  physical  torments  and  incessant  screams 
(p.  58)  ;  it  may  be  the  case  that  some  have 
held  in  every  age,  since  Augustine,  that  un- 
baptised  infants  cannot  enter  heaven ; — all 
these  things  may  be;  but  surely  Canon 
Farrar  must  be  aware  that  when  he  was 
indulging  in  these  repulsive  portraitures  he 
was  giving  little  else  than  caricatures  both 
of  the  doctriile  held  and  the  style  of  preach- 
ing employed  by  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  hold  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment.  We  presume  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  orthodox  preachers,  if 
asked  wherein  this  punishment  will  consist, 
would  be  satisfied  with  quoting  the  language 
of  Scripture,  would  perhaps  say  something 
about  the  power  of  an  awakened  guilty  con- 
science, and  suggest  the  unspeakable  awful- 
ness of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God;  but  as  regards  all  these  details  on 
which  Canon  Farrar  rings  the  changes,  they 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  confess  their 
ignorance  and  their  inability  to  explore  such 
matters. 

And  this  applies  in  particular  to  the 
number  of  the  lost.  '*  Thousands  of  theo- 
logians," says  Canon  Farrar,  "  have  taught 
for  thousands  of  years  "  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  mankind  are  in  the  next  world  for 
ever  lost  (p.  91) ;  and  he  reiterates  this 
assertion  in  many  forms  throughout  his 
treatise.  Clearly  the  only  effect  of  this  can 
be  to  draw  away  the  minds  of  men  from  the 
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trae  question  at  issue.  If  this  were  the  true 
doctrine,  he  asks,  would  not  Christ  have  said 
80  ?  We  may  reply,  Oui  bono  ?  What  better 
would  we,  any  of  us,  be  although  Christ 
had  told  us  the  precise  number  of  the  lost 
and,  if  you  like,  the  precise  duration  of  their 
punishment  ?  Christ  said  many  go  in  at  the 
gate  which  leads  to  destruction,  and  few  at 
the  gate  which  leads  to  life  ;  but  He  did  so 
in  order  to  press  on  all  His  hearers  the 
necessity  of  seeking  salvation  for  themselyes. 
And  again,  when  asked  *' Are  there  few  that 
be  saved  ?"  He  replied  in  effect.  That  is  no 
business  of  yours,  take  heed  to  yourself, 
make  sure  of  your  own  salvation ;  many  will 
misB  it  who  thought  they  were  secure.  And 
so  will  every  wise  preacher  preach  still. 

Of  course  the  number  of  the  lost  has  no 
bearing  whatever  upon  the  question,  "What 
is  it  to  be  lost  V  and  it  merely  introduces  a 
misleading  complication,  as  it  can  only  have 
tiie  effect  of  creating  a  prejudice  injurious  to 
an  unbiassed  search  for  truth.  But  it  is  not 
by  any  means  an  essential  element  of  the 
ordinary  doctrine  to  hold  that  the  majority 
of  men  are  lost.  It  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  ordinary  doctrine  to  hold  that  all  in- 
JamtSy  through  the  grace  of  God,  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  and  the  regeneration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  pass  at  once  into  glory,  "  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Few  of 
those  who  hold  the  ordinary  doctrine  would 
deny  that  by  the  same  grace  not  a  few 
among  the  heathen  in  all  ages  may  sit  down 
with  Abram  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  No  one  can  tell  where,  or 
when,  or  how  the  Almighty  Spirit  may  work 
effectually  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  little  saving 
knowledge  may  be  made  effectual.  Who 
knows  how  much  truth  may  have  been 
wafted  in  divers  manners  into  the  creeds  of 
paganism  and  taken  root  and  grown  up  amid 
the  thick  growing  thorns  around  ?  Even  the 
Jews,  as  a  rule,  had  little  knowledge,  a 
Vtty  obscure  objective  revelation  of  spiritual 


redemption  truth ;  but  even  then  we  have 
glimpses  of  individuals  from  surrounding 
paganism  seeking  after  the  God  of  Israel 
and  finding  rest  for  their  souls.  And  does 
not  the  future  of  our  race,  read  in  the  light 
of  God's  promises,  suggest  to  us  possibilities 
of  glorious  things  yet  to  come  ?  The  mil- 
lennial glory  has  yet  to  dawn  upon  the  earth, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  yet  to 
be  subdued  to  Christ. 

But,  still  farther,  we  are  not  compelled  by 
the  common  creed  to  judge  the  final  fate  of 
any  one  individual.  We  are  strictly  prohi- 
bited from  limiting  the  grace  of  God ;  we 
believe  that  Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost.  Elijah  made  a  great  mistake 
when  he  tried  to  reckon  up  the  number  of 
the  Lord's  elect  in  Israel,  and,  peradventure, 
we  may  be  liable  to  do  the  same. 

There  are,  once  more,  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises  which  still  further 
confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  number  of  the  redeemed  from 
among  men  will  be,  in  truth,  an  exceeding 
great  multitude  that  no  man  can  number, 
and  that  even  in  this  respect  Jesus  Christ 
will  manifestly,  gloriously,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly have  the  pre-eminence. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  Scripture 
appalling  statements  about  the  number  and 
the  doom  of  the  impenitent,  we  humbly  and 
reverently  accept  them,  without  attempting 
the  (to  us)  impossible  task  of  dovetailing 
every  item  of  Divine  revelation  into  every 
other.  Canon  Farrar  declines  to  accept  the 
theory  of  the  Universalists,  although  he  ad- 
mits that  there  are  passages  in  the  writings 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  which  "strongly  and 
indisputably"  assert  universal  redemption. 
He  pleads  that  universal  redemption  does 
not  necessarily  imply  universal  salvation 
(p.  225). 

Bishop  Martensen  considered  that  universal 
restoration  and  never-ending  torment  are  both 
taught  in  Scripture,  and  that  here,  as  else- 
where there  is  an  insoluble  antinomy  which 
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we  must  be  contented  to  leave  as  it  is.  The 
late  Bishop  Tliirlwall  inclined  to  a  similar 
view.  Even  the  distinction  between  univer- 
sal redemption  and  universal  salvation,  which 
Canon  Farrar  adopts,  presents  to  many 
minds  an  insuperable  barrier  to  belief,  pre- 
senting, as  they  think,  a  contradiction.  For, 
as  Mr.  Jukes  says  {Contemporary  Review, 
XXVIIL,  p.  320),  "If  Christ,  indeed,  died 
for  all  as  '  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world,'  the  difficulty  is 
to  conceive  how  this  can  consist  with  any 
being  for  ever  lost  to  God." 

We  are  sure  that  all  wise  advocates  of  the 
ordinary  doctrine  will  heartily  co-operate 
with  Canon  Farrar  and  others  in  clearing 
the  Word  of  God  from  the  rubbish  that 
human  perversions  have  gathered  round  it. 
Men  may  be  horrified  and  didgusted  by 
realistic  delineations  of  physical  torment, 
without  having  their  consciences  at  all 
affected,  or  giving  up  a  single  sin.  The 
more  fully  that  every  human  element  is  ex- 
punged from  the  treatment  of  this  theme, 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  so  much  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  cause  of  truth. 

3.  The  origin  and  continuance  of  moral 
evil,  i,e.  sin,  must  be  accepted  under  every 
theory  of  punishment,  and  this  &ct  exhibits 
the  same  difficulties  and  antinomies  as  the 
questions  relating  to  the  duration  of  punish- 
ment So  Ceut  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no 
other  difficulty  attaching  to  the  eternal 
duration  of  moral  evil  and  its  effects  than 
attaches  to  the  existence  of  these  at  any 
one  point  of  that  duration.  If  it  be  consis- 
tent with  the  Divine  attributes  that  sin 
should  have  ever  begun  to  be,  and  that  it 
should  for  any  length  of  time  continue  to  be, 
it  seems  illogical  to  argue  that  at  some  point 
in  the  future  these  two  co-existences,  which 
are  consistent  now,  will  become  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  If  it  be  said.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  a  Grod  of  love  and  mercy,  so 
tender,  true,  and  abundant^  as  Scripture 
J^resents  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  to  be. 


should  pemut  any  of  his  creatures  to  coib- 
tinue  eternally  under  the  power  and  punisk- 
ment  of  sin,  we  can  simply  reply  that  the 
very  same  argument  would  be  good  against 
His  ever  allowing  them  to  come  under  that 
power  at  alL  If  it  be  said  that  God  allowed 
moral  evil  to  exist  for  good  and  wise  pur- 
poses which  He  may  not  have  revealed  to  us, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  same  argument 
will  be  available  at  any  point  in  the  eternal 
future.  Who  is  competent  to  affirm  that  it 
is  impossible  that  tiie  same  glorious,  wise, 
merciful,  and  mysterious  purpose  should 
equally  be  served  in  the  future  punishment 
of  sin  as  we  all  admit  to  be  somehow  accom- 
plished in  its  origin  and  continuance.  The 
mystery  and  the  difficulty  attaches  equally 
to  both.  Canon  Farrar  (Excursus  iv.)  gives 
a  number  of  quotations  to  show  with  what 
feelings  some  who  hekl  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  regarded  it,  and,  among  others, 
he  refers  to  Albert  Barnes,  who  expresses 
precisely  the  same  mystery  and  difficulty 
regarding  the  origin  of  sin  as  regarding  its 
punishment.  "  I  see  not  one  ray,"  he  says 
{Practical  Sermons,  p.  123), ''  to  disclose  to 
me  the  reason  why  sin  came  into  the  world, 
why  the  earth  is  strewed  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  and  why  man  must  suffer  to  all 
eternity."  It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  declaim 
in  this  connection  about  the  love  and  the 
mercy  of  God  ;  for  these  are  here  now,  and 
men  are  unning,  dying,  being  in  many  ways 
tormented  now.  It  is  nothing  to  the  par^ 
pose  to  argue  that  that  cannot  and  will  not 
be  right  hereafter  which  is  right  now ;  and 
it  is  vain  for  Canon  Farrar  to  declaim  indig- 
nantly about  making  God  less  merciful  than 
ourselves  (see  pp.  114, 115).  Surely,  if  he 
or  any  of  us  had  the  power  we  would  prevent 
every  shipwreck  that  occurs,  we  would  not 
allow  colliery  explodons  to  take  place,  and 
would  never  suffer  men's  bodies  to  be  torn 
and  mangled,  or  women's  hearts  to  be  rivem 
with  anguish.  But  we  know  that  God 
permits  all  this  now,  and  we  believe  that  God 
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28  merciful  and  good.  When  Canon  Farrar 
aigaes  thus, ''  If  it  would  be  wholly  impossible 
for  any  wretch  among  us  to  be  so  remorseless 
as  to  doom  his  deadliest  enemy  to  an  endless 
Tengeanoe  ajre  we  to  believe  this  of  God  ? " 
does  he  not  see  that  such  logic  might  be 
turned  against  the  possibility  of  God  permit- 
ting thousands  of  accidents^  disasters,  and 
calamities,  which  are  constantly  occurring 
upon  earth  ?  The  difficiilty  cannot  be  solved 
by  a  mere  reference  to  the  mercy  of  God ; 
there  must  be  other  elements  involved. 
Mercy  in  heaven  and  tonnent  on  earth  co- 
exist now.  ' 

We  have  already  expressed  our  cordial 
concurrence  with  Canon  Farrar  in  deprecating 
those  realistic  pictures  of  physical  torment 
in  which  some  preachers  have  indulged.  We 
believe  that  the  nearer  we  keep  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Scriptnre  the  better.  But  we 
think  it  is  possible  also  to  make  too  much  of 
theee  aberrations,  and  to  overrate  both  their 
number  and  their  influence ;  and  we  think 
also  it  is  unfair  both  to  such  preachers  and 
their  doctrine  to  select  certain  passages  torn 
away  from  their  whole  context  and  parade 
them  before  the  world  as  if  they  were  a  fair 
and  impartial  account  of  their  general  style 
and  matter.  Canon  Farrar  admits  that 
those  who  have  used  "such  oratory"  have 
oAen  done  a  very  blessed  work,  which  he 
attributes,  however,  to  their  other  doctrines, 
and  then  he  says  (pp.  51,  52),  ''there  is 
ovanirhelming  evidence  to  show  that  the 
outcome  of  such  delineations,  taken  alone, 
could  only  be  hysteria,  terror,  and  religious 
madneas  in  the  weak ;  indignant  infidelity 
or  incredulous  abhorrence  in  the  strong." 
Taken  aknie !  But  who  ever  preaches  this 
doctrine  alone?  Who  ever  dreams  of  saving 
Boula  by  such  delineations  tnken  alone  f  The 
phrase  suggests  to  us  what  seems  a  fiettal  flaw 
in  Canon  Farrar's  whole  neasoning  upon  the 
■uliiect.  He  does  appear  to  gaze  upon  it— ^ 
taken  aion^— till  he  worics  himself  up  into  a 
and  indignant  inciBdulity,  whic|i 


is  by  no  means  well  adapted  to  secure  calm 
reflection  and  sober  argument.  But  is  it 
any  proof  that  a  delineation  cannot  be  true 
because  it  may  cause  hysteria  or  indignation  ? 
Anyone  who  argues  after  that  manner  must 
shut  his  eyes  surely  to  many  things  which, 
under  the  providence  of  a  most  merciful  God, 
are  going  on  in  the  worid  around  him.  We 
all  believe  that  in  the  day  or  dispensation  of 
judgment  which  is  to  come  after  the  present 
day  of  grace,  many  mjrsteries  will  be  solved 
and  many  wrongs  set  right,  but  no  judgment 
in  the  future  will  ever  efface  the  facts  of  the 
present  and  the  past;  and  no  adjustment 
can  ever  proceed  upon  the  understanding  or 
admission  that  God  did  wrong.  It  is  a  fact 
that  sin  and  its  punishment  exist  now,  and 
God  does  right  in  allowing  them  to  exist. 
These  CBicts  are  no  doubt  capable  of  explana- 
tion, but  they,  are  not  citable  of  being 
proved  untrue.  It  is  certain  that  God  will 
never  become  more  holy,  merciful,  just,  or 
powerful  than  He  now  is.  This  co-existence 
of  infinite  goodness  and  finite  evil  is  a  great 
mystery ;  but  the  greater  mystery  to  us  is 
not  the  eternal  duration  of  such  an  anti- 
nomy, but  that  it  should  have  ever  been 
ataUL 

4.  The  punishment  of  sin  is  no  part  of 
the  Gospel  properiy  so  called.  Canon  Farrar 
claims  for  his  new  gospel  that  it  alone  can 
stem  the  tide  of  infidelity  (pref  Iv.).  The 
ordinary  doctrine,  he  declares,  drives  some 
into  indignant  atheism,  and  crushes  others 
under  a  deep  despair,  because  it  represents 
Him  whose  name  is  Love  as  a  remorseless 
Avenger  (p.  94).  The  entire  system  of  re- 
formed theology  is  impmlled  by  the  omission 
to  preach  in  its  fulness  the  Gospel  of  Rope 
(p.  173),  which  omission  is  a  ''  potent  incen^ 
tive  to  those  who  find  the  popular  view 
utterly  intulemble,  to  find  some  alleviation 
from  its  horror  in  the  milder  eachatology  of 
the  Church  of  B.ome."  Such  quotations 
might  be  extended,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  utter  confusion  of  thought 
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whiclx  prevails  in  the  mind  of  Canon  Farrar 
and  elsewhere  upon  this  subject.  No  man 
will  escape  from  a  truth  by  the  denial  of  it, 
and  no  man  will  falsify  a  fact  by  shutting 
his  eyes  to  it.  All  Christian  theology  pro- 
fesses to  have  a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  all  Christian  preachers  preach  a  gospel 
of  salvation  from  sin  and  its  punishment, 
whatever  that  punishment  may  be.  How- 
ever much  men  may  differ  in  their  specula- 
tions about  the  punishment  of  sin,  these 
speculations  do  not  in  the  least  touch  the 
Divine  method  of  salvation,  which  remains 
the  same  throughout.  Why  any  man  should 
be  driven  either  into  indignant  atheism  or 
Romish  superstition  because  certain  people 
preach  eternal  punishment  is  a  m3r8tery  so 
long  as  these  same  people  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  which  brings  a  Divine  gift  and  a 
free  offer  of  salvation  from  sin  and  its 
punishment.  If  it  be  true  that  men  are  being 
driven  into  atheism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Romanism  on  the  other,  it  must  either  be 
because  they  do  not  know  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  or,  knowing,  will  not  receive  it.  Of 
course,  if  any  man  insists  on  preaching 
eternal  punishment,  taken  alone,  he  may 
drive  men — no  one  can  tell  where ;  but  such 
preachers  exist  only  in  imagination.  Sin 
and  its  effects  are  existing  prior  to,  and  in- 
dependently of,  the  gospel  of  salvation,  and 
whatever  these  effects  may  be,  salvation  is 
needed,  and  it  is  provided  only  in  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  If  men  take  refuge  in  atheism, 
will  they  escape  from  sin  and  its  effects? 
K  they  take  refrige  in  Romanism,  will  they 
escape  ?  In  either  case  they  may  be  lulled 
to  sleep  with  a  voice  saying,  "  Peace,  peace," 
but  there  is  really  no  peace,  and  sin,  with  its 
effects,  whatever  these  are,  remains. 

If  atheism  or  Romanism  preaches  a  surer 
and  more  effectual  way  of  salvation  from  sin, 
by  all  means  let  men  be  driven  into  them  ! 
But  if  men  are  to  be  drawn  away  from  these 
refuges  of  lies,  it  will  not  be  by  silence  or 
unfaithfulness,  or  compromise  regarding  the 


effects  of  sin,  but  by  a  clear,  frill,  and  faith- 
ful exhibition  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  whose 
blood  alone  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  and  who 
is  freely  offering  Himself  and  His  salvation 
here  and  now  to  sinners.  Whatever  the  effects 
of  sin  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  Canon 
Farrar,  or  anyone  else,  to  preach  a  better  gos- 
pel than  free,  immediate,  and  etcmalsalvation. 
When  the  Canon  throws  at  our  heads  such 
a  sentence  as  this,  ''  You  think  that  men 
will  not  love  God  without  the  terror  of  an 
endless  hell "  (p.  94),  we  at  once  reply  that 
the  terror  of  hell  is  for  them  who  do  not  love 
Qoi,  as  the  law  is  not  for  the  righteous  man 
but  for  the  law-breaker,  and  we  ask  the  Canon, 
Do  you  think  that  men  will  not  love  God 
without  the  terror  of  aeonian  fire? — That 
Gehenna  of  aeonian  fire !    It  shall  purify 
him,  God  grant,  in  due  time  (p.  133.)     It 
is    not   the    ordinary   doctrine,  but    this 
new  gospel  which  employs  such  a  force  to 
produce  and  foster  the  love  of  God  :  the  new 
hell  is  to  purify  men  into  loving  God !    It  is 
utterly  unworthy  of  Canon  Farrar  to  write 
as  he  does  about  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishment    hitherto    held    by   the   vast 
majority  of  Christians,  and  about  themselves 
as  the  holders  of  it.    He  surely  knew  that  he 
was  fighting  with  a  mere  man  of  straw  when 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  suppress  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth  **  because  those 
think  it  dangerous  who  believe  in  no  more 
potent  motive  for  virtue  and  the  love  of  God 
than  a  ghastly  terror"  (p.  96).    Any  man 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
knows  that  if  we  love  God  at  all  it  is  not 
because  of  endless  hell,  or  aeonian  fire,  but 
because  He  first  loved  us. 

The  new  gospel  that  Canon  Farrar  offers 
us  is  a  poor  and  pithless  thing  compared 
with  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  Blessed 
God.  It  does  not  profess  to  give  any 
certainty  or  to  know  any  thing  that  can 
give  a  well-grounded  abiding  peace  to  a 
troubled  guilty  soul,  beyond  what  is 
contained    in    the    common    creed.     We 
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could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  bad  sepa- 
rated more  distinctly  the  question  of  punish- 
ment for  sin  from  that  of  salvation  from  sin, 
which  he  has  in  some  respects  confused  and 
mixed  up.  Indeed,  the  only  punishment 
a^)arently  that  he  will  hear  of  is  one  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  purifying  through 
agony  those  who  are,  he  says,  incapable  of 
any  other  redemption  (p.  133).  It  may  be 
yery  powerful  and  effective  as  an  appeal  to 
mere  sentiment  and  emotion,  but  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  any  solid  argument,  and 
cannot  possibly  bring  any  peace  to  an 
awakened  sinner  to  assert  that  men  should 
not  be  ''deterred  by  the  base  and  feeble 
notion  that  virtue  would  be  impossible  with- 
out the  horrors  of  an  endless  hell,"  and  that 
they  should  declare  their  ''  hope  and  trust, 
if  it  be  not  permitted  us  to  go  so  far  in  this 
matter  as  belief  and  confidence,''  that  many 
will  be  saved  even  after  death  (p.  54).  But 
what  will  your  hope  and  trust  be  worth  to  a 
sincere  and  earnest  inquirer  if  you  cannot 
give  him  something  that  will  warrant  belief 
and  confidence  ?  And  what  good  will  it  do  to 
him  or  anyone  else  to  preach  this  miserable 
dogma  of  eternal  hope— which  is  really  eter- 
nal doubt  and  uncertainty — when  you  can 
preach  to  him  the  glorious  (Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  press  upon  his  acceptance  eternal  life  in 
Christ  now  as  the  free  gift  of  God,  which 
will  put  him  into  a  position,  not  of  vague, 
indefinite,  and  shadowy  hopes  about  aeonian 
fire  to  purge  his  soul  hereafter,  but  of  blessed 
assurance  and  confidence  now  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  is  cleansing  him  from  all  sin,  and 
that  he  has  passed  from  death  into  life. 

We  feel  sure  that  Canon  Farrar  has  un- 
wittingly and  unintentionally  done  much  by 
his  new  gospel,  and  the  style  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  set  it  over  against  the  received 
opinions,  to  draw  away  men's  minds  from 
the  true  remedy  for  sin  and  to  lead 
them  to  a  vain  and  delusive  hope,  which 
will  prove  a  refdge  of  lies.  Purgatory,  he 
tdb  U8y  "robs  the  opinion  of  endless  tor- 


ments of  its  most  pressing  horrors"  (p.  164), 
and  men  seek  refuge  in  the  milder  eschato- 
logy  of  the  Bomish  Church.  But  then  he 
himself  teaches  that  these  are  both  fidse; 
and  yet  he  seems  to  imply  that  men  are 
right  in  going  into  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
escape  from  the  ordinary  doctrine,  even 
although  their  escape  is  into  a  refrige  of  lies, 
and  although  those  who  teach  them  the 
ordinary  doctrine  of  punishment  teach  also 
a  most  effectual  and  thoroughly  assuring 
method  of  salvation.  It  is  remarkable  that 
so  much  should  be  made  of  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  punishment,  and  almost  nothing 
said  about  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
which  brings  deliverance  from  it. 

But  what  is  it  that  delivers  a  sinner  from 
his  sin?  According  to  Canon  Farrar  the 
Gehenna  of  aeonian  fire  is  to  do  it.  We 
cannot  find  any  such  doctrine  in  the  Word 
of  God.  The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  we  are 
told,  was  developed  by  the  Church,  and 
thereby  the  human  conscience  was  enabled 
to  dispense  with  Origen's  theory  of  restitu- 
tion (p.  167) ;  but  that  doctrme  is  unscrip- 
tural,  and  it  is  not  the  less  unscriptural 
when  it  is  placed  in  Gehenna  instead  of 
Hades ;  it  still  substitutes  another  gospel 
and  another  atonement  for  those  that  God 
has  provided.  This  Gehenna  of  aeonian  fire 
is  provided,  we  are  told,  for  those  who  have 
rendered  themselves  incapable  of  any  other 
redemption  (p.  133).  But  that  is  both  an 
absurdity  and  an  evasion;  for  how  many 
redemptions  are  there,  and  what  is  the  new 
power  that  is  to  work  such  deliverance? 
There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved 
but  the  name  of  Jesus  only,  and  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation.  His  blood  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin,  and  it  is  not  well  done  to  turn 
the  minds  of  men  away  from  this  gospel  and 
this  redemption  to  another  which  is  at  the 
best  doubtful  and  untrustworthy.  Is  this 
agonising  hell,  this  aeonian  fire, — is  it  a 
blessed  gospel  provision  fortiie  purging  of 
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sinners  incapable  of  any  other  redemp- 
tion ?  Or  is  it  a  curse  containing  the 
wrath  of  God  due  to  sin?  Where  is  the 
evidence  in  the  Word  of  God  that  hell  is  to 
be  a  means  of  grace  ?  Does  Canon  Farrar 
think  that  he  is  now  rescuing  the  Church  from 
that  deep  misfortune  which  the  Reformers 
brought  upon  it  when  they  rejected  purga- 
tory, without  distinguishing  it  frt)m  some 
condition  in  which  imperfecfc  souls  who  die 
in  a  stafce  unfit  for  heaven,  may  yet  have 
perfected  in  them  the  good  work  of  God 
which  has  been  in  this  world  begun  ?  (pref. 
xix.)  Who  doubts  that  in  all  such  souls 
that  work  will  be  perfected.  But  if  all  who 
are  not  in  this  worid  fit  for  heaven  are  to  pass 
through  the  aeonian  fire  because  incapable 
of  any  other  redemption,  the  Church  of  the 
Keformation  must  have  misread  most  amaz- 
ingly the  Word  of  God,  and  they  must  have 
to  this  hour  misunderstood  the  way  of  a 
sinner's  salvation.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  that  is  to 
be  the  A  rtictsla  Btantis  vel  cadentis  Ecdesiw, 
but  the  doctrine  of  aeonian  fire  and  the  new 
salvation. 

5.  The  perfecting  of  the  righteous  and 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  are  quite 
distinct  from  each  other.  If  all  that  Canon 
Farrar  cont^ded  for  were  the  possibility  of 
imperfect  souls  being  perfected  hereafter,  he 
would  find  few  or  no  Evangelical  Christians 
to  controvert  his  teaching.  But  surely  there 
must  be  great  confusion  of  thought  when 
the  same  condition  of  aeonian  fire  is  supposed 
to  perfect  those  in  whom  the  work  of  God  has 
been  begun  on  earth,  and  to  puige  through 
agony  those  who  have  become  incapable  of  any 
other  redemption.  Surely  no  Evangelical 
minister  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  ad- 
dress his  people  even  as  Canon  Farrar  does 
when  he  says :  "  If  there  be  some  among 
you — as  are  they  not? — souls,  sinful  indeed, 
but  not  hard  in  sin ;  souls  that  fail  indeed, 
yet,  even  amid  their  failing,  long,  and  pray, 
and  Iove>  and  agonise,  and  strive  to  keep 


ever  nearer  to  the  light ; — then  I  say,  Have 
faith  in  God"  (p.  88).    So,  most  assuredly, 
say  we ;  and  we  are  quite  willing  to.add,  as 
all  evangelical  Christendom   will  agree  to 
add :  **  There  is  hope  for  you,  even  if  death 
overtake  you  before  the  final  victory  is  won.** 
But  we  see  no  good,  but  only  evil  and  con- 
fusion, that  can  arise  from  the  mixing  up  of 
such  sentiments  as  these  with  the  question 
of  future  punishment.    Surely,  in  whatever 
way  the  regenerate  are  to  be  perfected  in 
meetness  for  heaven,  that  process  is  one 
wholly  distinct  from  the  punishment  of  im- 
penitent and  obstinate  sinners.   Those  whom 
Canon  Farrar  here  tells  to  have  faith  in  God 
are  not  unregenerate  and  impenitent  sinners, 
but  saints — far  advanced   and  matured — 
though,  possibly,  from  such  teaching  as  his, 
they  may  be  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage  under  that  dismal,  misnamed  gospel 
of  constant    uncertainty,    which    he  calls 
eternal  hope !     Does  Canon  Farrar  believe 
that  any  win  the  final  victory  and  reach  the 
heavenly  state  of  non  posse  peccare  before 
death  overtakes  them  ?    If  not,  must  not 
the  whole  human  race  pass  through  this 
Gehenna  of  aeonian  fire  which  he  has  in- 
vented for  the  purifying  of  souls  ?  Scripture 
gives  no  hint,  either  in  its  general  pribciples 
or  isolated  texts,  of  any  such  sanctifying 
Gehenna:  its  unvarying  testimony  is  that 
salvation  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  KOW  is  the  day  of  the  salvation. 
Instead  of  pointing  such  longing,  praying, 
and  agonising  souls  to  an  aeonian  Gehenna 
for  salvation  and  peace,  it  would  surely  be 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  Gospel  message  to 
tell  them  of  a  present  all-sufficient  Saviour. 
As  little  to  the  purpo^  is  it  to  cast  ridicule 
upon  the  generally  received  opinion  that  at 
death  the  state  of  men  becomes  fixed  and 
immutable.     "We   are   taught    that   one 
instant  makes  all  the  difference  betweea  a 
poor  frail  sinful  soul,  over  which  its  Saviour 
yearns,  for  which  the  Spirit  pleads,  which 
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God  its  Father  and  Creator  Wes  with  an 
infinite  tenderness,  and  a  lost,  accursed, 
shrieking,  blaspheming,  ever-never-dying  son 
of  endless  and  irretrievable  perdition.  .  .  . 
And  is  this  the  Gospel  ?  Are  these  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  ?"  (pp.  51,  52).  No,  of 
course  it  is  not  the  Gospel;  nobody  ever  said 
or  supposed  it  was.  But  we  know  that  the 
Saviour  yearns  now,  and  the  Spirit  pleads 
now,  for  souls  who  continue  in  sin,  yea,  who 
are  even  "lost,  accursed,  shrieking,  blas- 
pheming" sinners  here  upon  this  earth,  and 
we  ask.  How  does  Canon  Farrar  know  that 
"one  instant"  will  change  all  this, — make 
those  two  facts  inconsistent  hereafter  which 
are  not  inconsistent  now.  Such  vi^id  decla- 
mation will  carry  no  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  any  thoughtful  man.  Mohler,  the  Romish 
Controversialist,  argues  that  "  Protestantism 
must  either  admit  many  into  heaven  stained 
with  sin,  or  imagine  that  a  magical  change 
is  wrought  merely  at  death,"  and  Canon 
Farrar  considers  this  unanswerable  unless  we 
accept  his  view  (p.  181).  But  we  would 
ask  how  or  when  imperfect  souls  are  to  be 
perfected  in  his  Gehenna;  how  and  when 
are  they  to  pass  into  heaven  ?  Is  the  durch 
iion  of  the  preparatory  process  an  essential 
element  in  it  ?  Are  we  under  any  necessity 
of  limiting  the  Holy  One,  and  restricting  the 
Almighty  to  one  particular  method  of  work- 
ings because,  forsooth,  that  method  best  suits 
some  theory  of  ours  ?  Is  it  not  the  sanc- 
tifying grace  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  perfects  the  saints  and  makes  them 
meet  for  heaven?  And  why  should  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  that  that  should 
be  effected  at  their  death  ?  Or  how  does  it 
become  degraded  into  a  mere  "magical 
change,"  if  accomplished  then  more  than  at 
any  other  time?  One  instant,  at  which 
Omon  Farrar  sneers,  works  other  changes  in 
other  spheres  not  less  mighty  and  marvellous 
than  this.  One  instant  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death.  One  instant 
the  Almighty  Spirit  for  the  work  of 


r^eneratioU;  and  thai  is  a  greater  change 
than  any  that  toiU  be  necessary  upon  the 
regenerated  to  make  them  meet  for  heaven. 
There  is  a  greater  difference  here  upon  the 
earth  between  the  regenerate  and  the 
unregenerat^  than  there  is  between  the 
regenerate  on  earth  and  those  in  heaven, 
and  that  difference  was  effected,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  agonising  Gehenna 
of  aeonian  fire,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
creation,  transmission,  and  perfecting  of  life 
—vegetable,  animal,  psychic,  or  pneumatic 
— ^are  mysterious  but  not  magical  processes, 
and  it  is  presumption  for  as  to  attempt  in 
any  way  to  limit  the  Divine  operation  therein 
to  any  method  which  may  seem  to  us  least 
mysterious.  The  mystery  will  remain  in 
spite  of  us;  and  it  is  needless  to  attempt 
being  wise  beyond  what  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal 

6.  The  real  question  involved  is  not  the 
grace  or  love  of  God,  but  the  nature  and 
punishment  of  sin.  The  same  confusion 
that  we  have  met  with  elsewhere,  we  meet 
here  also.  If  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  we  must 
carefully  separate  these  two  questions :  (1) 
Will  sin  and  its  consequences  necessarily 
come  to  an  end  ?  Would  it  be  inconsistent 
with  the  holiness,  justice,  and  other  Divine 
attributes  that  they  should  continue  for 
ever?  and  (2)  What  effect  will  the  atone- 
ment and  redemption  of  Christ  have  in  regard 
to  sin  and  its  consequences  ? 

All  Christians  believe  and  teach  that 
sinners  are  saved  from  sin  and  all  its 
consequences  in  eternity  by  the  work  of 
Christ ;  but  the  question  what  these  con- 
sequences will  be  for  the  unsaved,  if  there 
shall  remain  any  unsaved,  is  manifestly  a 
distinct  and  separate  question.  The  work 
of  Christ,  with  its  legitimate  effects,  forms 
an  entirely  different  question  firom  that  of 
the  effect  of  sin  in  itself.  If  we  might 
reverently  suppose,  and  there  is  surely  no- 
thing presumptuous  in  the  supposition,  that 
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Gkxl  might  righteously  have  withheld  His 
Son  and  salvation  firom  sinners,  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  ?  If  the  gospel 
of  salvation  be  entirely  a  gospel  of  the  free 
grace  of  God,  then  the  question  of  sin  and 
its  punishment  may,  and  must  be,  capable 
of  separate  discussion.  It  is  impossible  that 
there  can  be  any  lucid  and  profitable  dis- 
cussion unless  this  be  kept  in  view;  but 
Canon  Farrar  is  constantly  mixing  them  up 
in  the  most  bewildering  confusion.  At  one 
time  he  admits  that  if  a  sinner  is  left  to 
himself,  and  to  the  righteous  results  of  his 
own  iniquity,  these  will  abide  with  him  for 
eVer.  "  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  must  not 
believe  in  endless  torments  for  these  repro- 
bates of  earth,  my  answer  is, '  Ay,  for  these, 
and  for  thee,  and  for  me,  too,  unless  we 
learn  with  all  our  hearts  to  love  good  and 
not  evil"  (p.  104);  and  he  admits  that  if 
we  are  enabled  to  do  this,  whether  before  or 
after  death,  it  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  for 
Christ's  sake.  Had  Canon  Farrar  kept  in 
view  this  essential  distinction  he  would  have 
saved  himself  much  needless  trouble.  For 
he  yields  up  the  fundamental  principles  of 
evangelical  Christianity  on  this  subject,  viz., 
that  tTie  due  reward  of  sin  will  be  endless 
torment  unless  it  is  rented  of  and  pardoned, 
and  that  salvation  from  this  is  obtained  not 
as  a  matter  of  right  or  justice  by  any  sinner, 
but  solely  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ 
But  again  Cannon  Farrar  throws  the  argu- 
ment into  utter  confusion  along  the  whole 
line  when  he  tells  us  that  against  this  very 
doctrine  the  heart,  conscience,  and  sense  of 
justice  rise  in  revolt  (p.  Ill),  when  he  declares 
that  many  of  the  best  and  most  saintly  souls 
have  been  rendered  utterly  and  hopelessly 
wretched,  even  to  madness,  by  what  he  calls 
the  "pitiless  anathemas"  of  man  (p.  110), 
Le,,  the  very  truth  which  he  elsewhere  insists 
upon. 

Let  us  leave''  out  of  sight  the  work  of 
Christ  and  the  grace  of  Ood,  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  what  sin  deserves  in  itself,  and 


what  its  legitimate  effects  are  likely  to  be. 
Admitting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
question  arises  whether  we  have  any,  or 
what,  reason  to  expect  that  a  soul  that  has 
once  become  sinftd  will  ever  necessarily 
cease  to  be  so ;  whether  it  will  ever  shed  off, 
as  it  were,  its  sinfulness  and  emerge  pure 
and  holy.  Canon  Farrar  says  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  estimate  the  hardening  effect  of 
obstinate  persistence  in  evil,  and  the  power 
of  the  human  will*  to  resist  the  law  of  God 
(preface  xvi),  and  he  teUs  us  also  that  he  has 
either  been  misrepresented  or  misunderstood 
when  he  was  supposed  to  question  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  (p.  71,  note). 
The  main  question  with  him  now  seems  to 
be  as  regards  the  number  liable  to  that  just 
reward  of  sin.  Well,  aU  men  are  by  his  own 
admission  righteously  liable  to  it,  unless  they 
learn  to  love  Ood  with  their  whole  heart, 
and  if  any  man  ever  learns  this  it  is  by  the 
pure  grace  of  God.  So  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  see  what  all  this  great  outcry  is  about,  or 
what  great  relief  the  miserable  Gospel  of 
Eternal  Hope  is  to  bring.  The  received 
opinion  is  still  preached  even  by  Canon 
Farrar  that  the  just  punishment  of  sin  is 
endless  torment.  He  may  choose,  at  other 
times,  for  the  purposes  of  creating  prejudice 
and  snatching  a  victory,  to  launch  his  indig- 
nant eloquence  against  the  notion  of  the 
souPs  transgressions  of  a  few  brief  hours  of 
struggling  tempted  life  being  followed  by 
billions  of  millenniums  in  scorching  fire 
(p.  113) ;  but  out  of  his  own  mouth 
he  is  condemned,  and  he  is  simply  showing 
how  inconsistent  a  man  may  be  with  himself. 
Surely  God  is  not  bound  to  extend  His  grace 
to  any  sinner;  if  grace  could  be  unjustly 
withheld,  then  it  were  no  more  grace,  and  if 
sin  righteously  and  in  itself  brings  conse- 
quences of  the  nature  of  eternal  torment. 
Canon  Farrar  may  lash  himself  and  others 
into  fury  on  the  subject,  but  he  will  certainly 

I*  We  do  not  undentand  the  distiiictioii   made 
between  wiUitg  and  viUfui  un.    See  pp.  IIS,  131.     , 
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not  oyerthrow  necessary  truth  by  mere  frothy 
rhetoric. 

In  his  definition  of  Gehenna  he  affirms 
ihat  it  means  for  all  but  a  small  and 
desperate  minority  "a  purifying  and  cor- 
rective punishment!"  But  what  is  his 
authority  for  making  the  punishment  correc- 
tive for  the  majority  and  endless  for  the 
minority  ?  What  is  his  authority  for  this 
distinction  between  all  other  sinners  and  the 
small  minority  that  are  desperate  ?  In  what 
respect  are  they  more  desperate  than  others  ? 
Is  not  the  salvation  of  all  dependent  on  the 
grace  of  God  ?  And  is  not  that  grace  suffi- 
cient for  the  chief  oi  sinners?  Will  Canon 
Farrar  say  that  there  is  some  thing  so  pecu- 
liar about  that  minority  that  God  cannot  save 
tiiem  ?  If  so,  would  it  not  be  well  that  in  the 
next  edition  of  his  Gospel  he  should  tell  us 
exactly  what  this  peculiarity  is,  lest  those  ten- 
der souls  for  whom  he  is  so  much  concerned 
should  write  bitter  things  against  themselves, 
and  be  no  more  benefited  by  his  gospel  than 
they  are  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ? 

The  same  confusion  which  we  have  already 
seen  pervading  Canon  Farrar's  teaching  ap- 
pears in  a  very  prominent  and  marked  way 
when  we  look  at  his  sketch  of  eschatological 
opinions.  In  his  anxiety  to  secure  as  much 
support  as  possible  for  his  views,  he  has 
enlisted  every  opinion  which  seems  to  coincide 
in  any  measure  with  his  own,  however  diverse 
it  may  be  in  reality.  Thus  he  directs  us  to 
some  passages  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus, 
which  "seem  clearly  to  imply  either  the 
ultimate  redemption  or  the  total  destruction 
of  sinners"  (p«  155) ;  elites  idtimate  redemp- 
tion ot  total  destruction!  As  if  these  were  so 
near  akin  that  it  did  not  much  matter  which ! 
And  Canon  Farrar  admits  that  these  writers 
elsewhere  use  language  which  may  be  inter- 
preted in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
view,  but  he  says  "  it  is  by  no  means  clear  " 
that  thejr  really  meant  this.  Athanasius 
he  would  fiun  regard  as  almost  upon  his  side 
because  he  speaks  admiringly  of  Origen, 


while  he  admits  that  he  disapproved  of  his 
UniversaUsm.  Jerome,  we  are  told,  held 
Origen's  opinion  on  future  restoration,  so 
far  at  least  as  Christians  are  concerned^  and 
a  passage  is  quoted  which  simply  shows  that 
Jerome  believed  in  some  sort  of  purgatory 
(p.  165).  Still  more  confusing  are  the 
examples  given  to  us  of  what  the  Jews  hold 
upon  the  subject.  Let  one  quotation  suffice. 
Rabbi  Addler,  after  saying  that  among  the 
Jews  there  is  no  dogmatic  teaching  about 
the  duration  of  punishment,  adds  that  as 
regards  the  modern  Jews  generally  ''  they 
hold  that  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  God 
of  mercy  and  justice  would  ordain  infinite 
punishment  for  finite  wrongdoing  "  (p.  208) 
— a  very  shallow  diagnosis  of  the  subject 
which  involves  in  few  words  a  series  of  errors 
which  would  be  rejected  by  almost  all  Chris- 
tians. It  is  surprising  that  Canon  Farrar 
should  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
transfer  to  his  pages  the  silly  stufi*  that  he 
has  got  from  the  Talmud  (Exc.  V.),  whereby 
as  of  old  the  Word  of  God  is  made  void  by 
the  traditions  of  men. 

Canon  Farrar  speaks  truly  when  he  says 
that  if  anyone  living  in  sin  and  despising 
the  long-suflfermg  of  the  Saviour  trifles  with 
the  subject  under  review,  it  is  at  his  own  just 
and  awful  peril  But  we  do  not  think  he 
will  find  anywhere  in  Scripture  any  effort 
to  make  the  punishment  of  sin  seem  less 
awful  to  the  wicked  than  they  might  be 
disposed  to  regard  it,  while  this  seems  to  be 
the  whole  design  and  purport  of  his  work. 
Rather  would  we  say  with  Mr.  Clemance, 
"Must  men,  can  they,  spend  their  time 
curiously  inquiring  what  the  ruin  will  be 
when  one  would  have  thought  it  enough  to 
stay  them  in  their  downward  course,  to 
think  that  they  should  come  to  ruin 
at  all"* 

An  American  author,  treating  of  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  re- 

*  Futurt  Pwmkmttitf  p.  45. 
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marks  that  there  is  manifestly  no  communi- 
cation between  the  two  worlds,  which  are 
separated  by  an  impassable  golf,  and  he  says, 
farther:  ''Whether  its  bottomless  caverns 
will  ever  be  filled,  or  a  bridge  erected,  I 
shall  leave  those  to  guess  who  venture  to 
doubt  the  plainest  text,  who  dare  to  die  in 
their  sins,  who  hope  to  reac/i  heaven  by  the 
way  ofheU,  and  who  hang  that  forhm  hope 
upon  a  straw**  Surely  it  is  enough  for  us  to 


know  and  to  preach  that  whatever  the  pun* 
ishment  of  sin  may  be,  salvation  has  been 
provided,  and  is  fredy  offered  in  the  Gospel 
now ;  and  surely  it  can  do  no  good  to  any- 
one to  inculcate  a  doubtfal  theory  of  possible 
salvation  hereafter  which  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  leading  men  to  presume  upon  a 
mercy  they  may  never  obtain,  and  to  despise 
that  which  is  now  within  their  reach. 


ART    AS    AN    INTERPRETER    OF    HISTORY. 


By  Professor  Henry  Coppee,  Lehigh  XTniversity. 


|T  has  been  truly  said  that  art,  in  its 
protean  forms,  is  the  ^historio- 
grapher of  the  world.  ItisequaUy 
true  that  its  rich  and  manifold  record  is 
only  beginning  to  be  intelligently  studied  in 
our  own  period.  To  enunciate  the  problem 
more  clearly,  our  theory  is  that  art,  taken 
even  by  itself — and  of  course  more  power- 
fully when  combined  with  other  inquiries — 
is  an  interpreter  of  the  character,  conditions, 
and  social,  religious,  and  political  sentiments 
of  the  people  among  whom,  and  the  periods 
in  which,  its  great  works  have  been  pre- 
sented. Thus  Egyptian  art  is  full  of 
Egyptian  history ;  Grecian  art  teaches  the 
history  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks;  in  a 
word,  all  art  is  a  record  of  individual,  social, 
and  national  life.  There  is  a  truthful  story 
in  the  ruins  of  the  sun-temple  at  Baalbec — 

"  Whoso  lovely  oolumns  stand  sablime. 

Flinging  their  shadows  from  on  high. 
Like  dials,  which  the  wizard  Time 
Had  reared  to  count  his  ages  by." 

Or,  to  take  the  most  fsimiliar  and  striking 
illustration :  what  a  series  of  commingling 
histories  clusters  around  the  temples  that 
have  crowned  the  holy  mount  at  Jerusalem ! 


First,  the  hope  of  David  and  the  firuition  of 
Solomon,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ; 
the  materials  and  the  workmen  brought  from 
distant  countries ;  the  liberal  payment  of 
wheat  and  barley  to  Hiram,  Bling  of  Tjrre  ; 
the  Phoenician  navigation  of  the  Midland 
Sea.  Then,  five  hundred  years  later,  the 
terrible  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
then  the  return  of  the  ransomed,  by  per- 
mission of  Cyrus,  with  songs  and  joy,  to 
rebuild  it.  The  second  temple  is  replete 
with  history,  in  the  great  lacuna  between 
the  last  of  the  prophets  and  the  appearance 
of  Herod  the  Great,  which  we  can  only  fill 
by  the  record  of  Josephus  and  the  Apoc- 
ryphal books.  How  the  interest  increases 
with  the  stcHry  of  Herod,  his  rebuilding  of 
the  former  structure,  and  the  appearance  in 
its  courts  of  Him  who  came  at  once  to 
destroy  and  to  fulfil !  Last  of  all  came  the 
terrible  siege,  after  which  not  one  stone  was 
left  upon  another,  save  the  deep  foundation- 
wall,  where  the  Jews  yet  weep  unavailing 
tears,  in  mourning  for  the  past,  and  with 
but  vague  hope  of  the  future. 

The   history  of  the  temple  on  Mount 
Moriah  is  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  the 
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partial  history  of  the  many  pec^Ies  who  had 
to  do  with  their  chequered  fortunes.  And 
now  upon  its  site  stands  another  stone 
record,  in  the  famous  Gameat  el  Sakkra, 
that  famous  mosque  of  Omar,  which  eclipses 
the  sanctity  of  the  temples  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  the  first  strongholds  of  Islam. 

This  by  way  of  general  illustration.  To 
treat  the  subject  justly  and  adequately 
would  require,  in  combination^  the  talent 
and  training  of  an  artist  and  the  pen  of  a 
historian.  For,  if  the  writer  be  an  artist 
only,  he  will  be  concerned  about  the  techni- 
calities of  art  and  neglect  the  history  ;  and 
if  he  be  a  historian  alone,  he  will  certainly 
be  in  danger  of  neglecting  those  art  details 
from  which  he  should  gather  his  philosophy. 
It  has  been  unfortunate  that  these  two 
characters  have  been  rarely  conjoined,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  historic  relations 
and  teachings  of  art  form  an  almost  entirely 
new  topic  in  the  school  of  modem  history. 
Thus  fairly  acknowledging  the  difficulty, 
and  with  no  claim  to  be  an  artist,  but  only 
a  student  of  history,  I  propose  to  offer  some 
&cts  and  some  suggestions  bearing  upon  the 
discussion  of  this  most  interesting  problem. 
That  it  is  of  very  general  and  increasing 
interest  is  manifest  from  the  numerous  books 
on  art  which  have  been  recently  issued,  the 
great  numbers  of  our  people  who  study  art 
in  foreign  galleries,  and  the  pleasure  with 
which  art-lectures  are  beginning  to  be  greeted 
all  over  the  land. 

It  is  significant  to  observe  that  the  modem 
word  wsthetics  was  first  applied  to  the  realm 
of  beauty  and  taste  by  the  Qerman  Alexan- 
der Baumgarten,  no  longer  ago  than  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  its  place  even 
now  in  the  curriculum  of  general  education 
in  Europe.  It  is  still  considered  a  specu- 
lative and  unestabHshed  science  in  the 
domain  of  psychology. 

Derived  from  the  Greek  verb  AhOavofmiy 

to  perceive,  it  considers  the  perceptive  faculty 

I 


as  engaged  Jn  the  discovery  and  analysis  of 
beauty.  The  entire  field  of  man's  inquiry  is 
mapped  out  into  three  portions,  occupied  by 
the  three  comprehensive  ideas — the  good, 
the  tme,  and  the  beautiful.  The  science 
which  astablishes  trath  is  logic;  that  of 
which  the  province  is  the  good  is  ethics. 
The  beautiful  falls  to  the  share  of  sasthetics, 
which  in  the  scheme  of  psychology  is  thus 
co-ordinate  with  logic  and  ethics. 

All  three  are  necessary  to  the  study  of  art 
in  its  historic  relations ;  but  before  we  can 
enter  upon  these  relations,  art  must  be 
studied  in  and  by  itself,  and  here  we  are  in 
the  uninvaded  realm  of  sdsthetics. 

The  announcement  of  this  new  science  has 
caused  a  change  in  the  classification  of  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  for  aesthetics  is  concerned 
about  beauty  wherever  it  is  found,  and  thus 
lays  its  hand  upon  every  art  of  which  beauty 
is  an  element.  It  takes  cognisance  of  poetry, 
music,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
all  forms  and  varieties  of  decorative  art. 
Wherever  a  glimpse  of  beauty  is  seen,  aasthetic 
science  eagerly  pursues  it,  and  subjects*  it  to 
scratiny,  inductively  seeking  to  understand 
its  essence,  determine  its  laws,  and  account 
for  its  wonderful  influence. 

But  the  special  subject  of  this  paper  is 
confined  within  narrower  limits :  it  comprises 
the  fine  arts,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing ;  and  even  this  range  is  too  extensive  for 
our  present  space ;  we  must  limit  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  first  two. 

Architecture,  as  a  practical  art,  combines 
utility,  of  a  material  kind,  with  beauty. 
Sculpture,  designed  primarily  to  please  and 
elevate  by  preserving  the  worship  of  the  gods 
and  the  memories  of  men,  depends  upon  a 
partial  imitation,  of  which  the  essence  is 
/arm.  Painting  is  more  or  less  an  illusion, 
obtained  by  adding  colottr  and  shade  to  form. 

Each  makes  its  historic  record  distinot 

from  the  others,  but  architecture  and  sculp- 

I  ture  have  joined  their  stories  with  wonderM 
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effect;  while  painting  has  often  added  its 
graces  to  their  union,  as  in  the  wonderful 
frescoes  of  the  Renaissance  at  Rome. 

L  First,  of  architecture  in  history.  "We 
shall  find  this  art  in  the  beginning  arising 
from  the  simplest  needs  of  men.  The  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  dwelt  either  in  the 
woods  or  in  caves  for  shelter ;  their  rudest 
types  were  the  troglodjrte  or  the  forest 
savage.  The  next  step  was  to  the  tent  of 
the  simplest  shepherd,  or  the  rude  hut  of 
logs  and  boughs.  At  such  a  time  there 
would  be  no  thought  of  ornament,  but  only 
of  the  barest  comfort. 

Then,  with  the  inherent  belief  in  a 
Divinity  and  the  vague  hope  of  an  after-life, 
came  the  idea  of  tombs,  like  the  topes  and 
dagobas  of  India,  the  cromlechs  and  barrows 
of  Druidism,  and  the  mounds  of  the 
American  aborigines  ;  and  also  the  grander 
idea  of  a  temple,  which  should  be  a  fitting 
shrine  for  the  Universal  Deity.  Thus,  while 
the  tent  or  the  hut  was  still  good  enough 
for  humanity,  a  developing  religious  taste 
demanded  beautiful  and  costly  edifices  in 
which  to  adore  the  majesty,  propitiate  the 
anger,  and  sue  for  the  mercy  of  that 
Almighty  Being  whom  the  intuition  of  man 
loudly  declared.  Such  was  the  seed-thought 
from  which  grew  alike  the  rock-cut  caves  of 
Egypt  and  Bombay,  the  pagodas  of  the  East, 
the  columnar  temples  of  Athens,  and  the 
magnificent  Christian  cathedrals  which  now 
awe  and  delight  the  world. 

But  by  rapid  process,  as  men  congregated 
together,  and,  by  their  very  association, 
began  to  develop  the  earliest  civilisation, 
other  public  buildings  became  necessary. 
With  the  origin  of  trade  for  the  subsistence 
of  this  associated  life  came  market-places, 
which  from  the  rude  square,  the  resort  of 
gathering  hucksters,  were  transformed  into 
the  agora  of  the  Qreeks  and  the  /arum  of 
the  Romans,  with  quarters  for  hucksters, 
bazaars  for  shopkeepers,  and  offices  for 
money-changers.     Luxury   soon   fs^ioned 


balconies  for  spectators,  and  galleries  and 
porticoes  for  the  rich  and  idle,  where  they 
might  saunter,  and,  as  in  the  Athens  of 
apostolic  days,  spend  "  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new 
thing." 

Take  one  step  farther,  and  we  find,  as  the 
next  demand  of  this  nascent  civilisation, 
the  idea  of  instruction,  expanding  into 
schemes  of  education  and  systems  of  life- 
philosophy.  Around  the  agora  were  the 
porches,  where  the  great  masters  of  know- 
ledge gathered  their  pupils  and  taught 
them.  For  so  grand  an  instructor  as  Plato 
there  waa  the  Academy ;  for  Aristotle,  the 
Lyceum  ;  for  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  the 
Museum.  Libraries  were  formed,  inade- 
quate buildings,  to  hold  the  written  treasures 
of  the  age  and  of  all  former  ages.  Thus 
architecture  advanced  with  every  need  of 
human  life  and  every  form  of  human 
thought. 

Public  amusement  soon  began  to  make  its 
demands  upon  the  new  art,  and  hjrpsBthral 
theatres  were  erected  on  a  colossal  scale, 
where  instruction  in  morals  and  religion  was 
combined  with  entertainment  for  the  masses ; 
where  the  tragedian  and  chorus  thundered 
in  mask  and  cork-soled  buskin;  and  the 
comic  actor,  in  sock,  shot  folly  as  it  flew, 
and  satirised,  not  without  caricature,  the 
vices  of  the  day. 

"  Considered  in  the  light  of  a  historical 
record,"*  says  Fergusson,  "architecture  ac- 
quires not  only  the  dignity  of  a  science,  but 
the  especial  interest  of  being  one  of  those 
sciences  which  are  closely  connected  with 
man's  interests  and  feelings,  and  the  one 
which  more  distinctly  expresses,  and  more 
clearly  records,  what  man  felt  and  did  in 
previous  ages  than  any  other  study  we  are 
acquainted  with." 

Of  ancient  art,  indeed,  almost  the  only 
remains  are  those  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture.    Of  the  painting  of  the  classic  ages 
*  History  of  Modem  Archiiectvtm,  528. 
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there  is  little  left  but  tradition  and  the 
praises  of  contemporary  writers.  But  the 
architectural  works  still  exist  Grand  colossal 
constructions  present  to  us  a  rare  conse- 
cutive  history  in  stone  and  mortar. 

II.  Lybg  on  both*  banks  of  the  Nile  may 
stin  be  seen  the  temples,  including  Luxor 
and  Eamak,  Medinet  Aboo,  and  the  ruins 
of  that  edifice  at  the  entrance  of  which  sit 
Memnon  and  his  brother  in  twin  grandeur, 
one  of  whom  still  strives  inarticulately  to 
tell  to  the  rising  sun  the  story  of  that  age — 

"  Wben  the  Memnonium  was  in  aU  its  glory, 
And  'Rme  liad  not  begun  to  oyerthrow 
Those  temples,  pslaoes,  and  piles  stapendoos, 
Of  which  tiie  Tery  rains  are  tremendons." 

These  were  at  once  temples  and  palaces  ; 
before  them  stood  massive  walls  with  the 
pylon,  or  gateway,  approached  sometimes  by 
a  double  row  of  sphinxes  or  ram-headed 
colossi.  In  front  of  some  of  them  were 
graceful  obelisks  of  polished  red  granite, 
rising  from  seventy  to  ninety  feet  in  height, 
covered  with  hieroglyphs,*  or  huge  statues 
of  men  like  the  Memnon. 

Last  of  Egyptian  structures,  and  more 
imposing  and  interesting  than  all  the  rest,  is 
the  p3rramid.  Both  the  proposed  derivations 
of  the  name  suggest  something  of  its 
grandeur,  t  The  first  design  of  the  pyramid 
was  probably  as  the  colossal  tomb  of  mon- 
archs.  The  largest  and  oldest,  that  of 
Cheops,  was  built  about  four  thousand  years 

*  It  is  signifioant  at  once  of  the  condition  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  energy  of  modem  art  ooltore  in  Europe, 
that»  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Augustas  down  to 
the  present  century,  forty-three  of  these  obelisks 
have  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  that,  now  the 
famed  Cleopatra's  Needle  has  been  transferred  to 
London,  <mly  iix  remain  in  Egypt,  The  Egyptian 
obelisk  in  its  finest  fonn  and  proportions  may  be 
studied  in  the  Place  de  la  Ck>ncorde  at  Paris,  in  this 
spacious  piazza  of  St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  and  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  in  London. 

t  One  form  the  Greek  9vf — fire — would  express  its 
risii^  Hke  a  pointed  flame  to  the  heayens.  The  other 
is  PtHTomOf  the  mountain. 


ago ;  it  covers  thirteen  acres,  and  is  nearly 
five  hundred  feet  high:  It  is  a  curious 
index  of  the  extent  of  this  structure, 
mentioned  in  the  "Egyptian  Institute," 
that  a  stone  flung  from  its  top,  with  the 
greatest  force  and  with  a  sling,  cannot  reach 
its  base. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  structures,  but  only  to  sug- 
gest the  lessons  in  historic  philosophy  which 
they  present.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  student 
that  he  is  not  left  to  work  out  the  history 
from  the  bare  forms  and  materials  of  these 
erections.  Their  story  is  to  some  extent 
written  upon  their  polished  faces.  Obelisks 
and  portals  and  interior  walls  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphs,  sacred  inscriptions,  which 
need  only  to  be  deciphered  that  we  may 
read  what  it  all  means.  Thus,  while  the 
art  partially  interprets  the  history,  these 
writings  interpret  both  history  and  art 

A  partial  solution  of  this  problem,  almost 
insoluble  as  it  first  appeared,  we  owe  to 
scholars,  whose  investigations  are  as  modem 
as  this  century.  Much  remains  to  be  done, 
but  by  the  labours  of  the  Champollions  a 
key  was  discovered,  modified  by  later 
scholars,  and  the  ideographic  signs  have 
been  mastered  in  goodly  number.  The 
hieratic  and  demotic  writings  begin  to  be 
understood.  The  mummies  give  up  their 
cerements,  upon  which  brief  histories  of 
their  lives  and  deaths  are  written.  Thus, 
we  read  again  the  record  of  Moses,  on  stone 
and  cloth  and  papyrus,  more  than  three 
thousand  years  after  he  wrote  it  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

And  what  are  the  manifest  historical 
lessons  ?  This  Egyptian  art  covers  with  its 
stone  cerements  the  mysteries  of  a  gloomy 
esoteric  faith ;  like  the  skeletons  at  their 
feasts,  it  is  intended  to  inspire  awe  and 
humility.  "  Ever3rthing,"  says  Volney,  in 
speaking  of  Egjrptian  ruins,  "  inspires  the 
heart  and  soul  with  astonishment,  terror, 
humiliation,  admiration,  and  respect." 
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Take  the  entrance  by  the  modern  tourist 
into  one  of  the  pjcramids,  as  illustrative  of 
its  silent  teaching ;  the  long,  low  passage  ; 
the  back,  painfully  bent ;  the  stifling  air 
and  the  heat ;  the  gloom  which  surrounds 
and  settles  upon  the  soul  as  the  traveller 
passes  through  the  queen's  chamber  and 
enters  that  of  the  king,  with  its  walls  of 
polished  granite ;  the  unearthly  echoes,  ten 
times  repeated,  of  a  loud  shout  or  a  pistol- 
shot.  Then  comes  the  increasing  anxiety 
to  return ;  the  painful  journey  back ;  the 
quick  gasps  for  breath  as  the  open  air  is 
again  reached,  and  a  sense  of  exhaustion, 
which  cannot  immediately  be  shaken  ofiF. 

To  Bossuet  the  pyramid  was  only  a  tomb, 
and  spoke  of  annihilation ;  to  the  more 
imaginative  Chateaubriand  it  was  instinct 
with  immortality.  The  tourist  shares  both 
these  opinions — on  entering  and  returning. 

To  the  calm  and  philosophic  observer 
these  Egyptian  structures  reveal  their  his- 
tory. They  set  forth  the  system  of  religious 
belief  and  worship.  They  tell  him  of 
Egyptian  royalty,  despotic  and  grinding, 
deriving  itself  from  the  gods,  dwelling  apart 
with  them  on  earth,  and  demanding  massive 
tombs  more  defiant  of  time  than  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  remaining  intact  to-day,  although 
they  were  built  before  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf. 

They  magnify  the  augustness  of  death 
in  their  mighty  pj^amids,  their  massive 
sarcophagi,  their  imperishable  mummies, 
whose  ghastly  features  were  once  enlivened 
with  a  soul,  and  looked  upon  the  world 
"  when  it  was  fresh  and  young  and  the  great 
deluge  still  had  left  it  green." 

And  again,  Egyptian  architecture  speaks 
to  us  of  a  period  of  great  skill  and  mechan- 
ical device  in  the  quarrying  and  handling 
of  the  immense  blocks  of  stone  of  which 
their  principal  structures  were  built,  and 
of  high  mathematical  attainments  in  the 
calculations  of  proportions  and  sustaining 
strength. 


The  carefiil  study  of  these  works  discloses 
the  periods  and  circumstances  of  their 
erection.  Upon  this  I  cannot  dwell,  but  I 
observe  that  we  may  thus  pass,  with  tolerable 
certainty,  from  the  earlier  time  to  the  barren 
period  of  the  shepherd  kings,  from  2000  to 
1400  B.O.  We  may  then  observe  somewhat 
of  the  influence  of  Asiatic]  luxuriance  ;  the 
effect  of  Grecian  lightness  and  beauty  of 
form — a  noble  return  for  what  Qreece  had 
owed  to  the  earlier  Egjrptian  art — and,  in 
still  later  days,  the  influence  of  far-reaching 
Rome.  Rawlinson  speaks  of  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  as  "  in  a  peculiar  sense 
monumental  history  ;  that  is,  it  was  such  a 
history  as  would  be  naturally  obtained  by  a 
traveller  who  inquired  principally  concerning 
the  founders  of  the  great  public  edifices 
which  came  under  his  notice."  * 

Among  the  subordinate  sciences  of  modem 
classification,  that  of  Egyptology  has  ranked, 
and  now  ranks  among  its  votaries  some  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  this  century, 
and  the  great  science  of  history,  scientia 
scientiarum,  as  Bacon  has  justly  styled  it, 
is  always  eager  to  utilise  their  valuable 
researches.  I  have  said  that  these  investi- 
gations are  modern  ;  but,  considering  the 
diflBculties  encountered,  the  progress  has  been 
exceedingly  rapid.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  with  the  expedition  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798,  a  number  of 
savants  were  sent  out  by  the  directorial 
government  to  study  the  archsBology  of  the 
country.  The  campaign  was  short,  and  the 
French  tenure  very  precarious;  and  yet, 
amid  the  doubts  and  ridicule  of  the  army, 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  science. 
They  were  obliged  to  carry  their  instruments, 
papers,  and  specimens  upon  the  backs  of 
asses,  and  in  the  train  of  an  army  which 
was  most  of  the  time  but  a  moving  column. 
The  discomfort  of  their  situation  is  pithily 
told  in  the  story  that  when,  harassed  by 
Mamelukes,  the  French  regiments  were 
•  Ancient  Ststory,  76. 
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obliged  to  throw  themselves  into  squares 
against  cavalry,  the  cry  of  the  old  soldiers  was 
''Savants  and  asses,  to  the  centre — ^march!" 

It  was  some  years  after,  between  1809  and 
1820,  that  the  inquiries  of  these  gentlemen, 
aided  by  farther  researches,  were  published 
in  nine  huge  folio  volumes,  with  fourteen 
volumes  of  plates,  entitled  Description  de 
FEgypte,  ou  Rectieil  des  Observations  et  des 
Secherches,  qui  ont  St4  faites  en  Egypte 
pendant  VExpSdition  de  VArmSe  Franfaise, 

Such  was  the  .real  beginning  of  Egypt- 
ology. The  work  was  in  some  measure 
superseded  by  several  treatises  of  Sir  J. 
Gardiner  Wilkinson,  which  treats  of  the 
history  of  the  Egyptians  as  "  derived  from  a 
comparison  of  the  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
ornaments  still  existing  with  the  accounts  of 
ancient  authors."  * 

But  even  since  these  were  written  more 
popular  and  explanatory  works  have  been 
written  in  great  number,  and  many  of  the 
dcAa  beeyahSy  in  every  season,  carry  intelli- 
gent travellers,  who  come  back  to  furnish  a 
new  and  valuable  quota  to  the  art  history  of 
^[ypt ;  while  photography  lends  its  magic 
power  to  bring  the  distant  near,  and  to  build 
again  the  rock-ribbed  temples  in  our  libraries 
and  drawing  rooms,  with  an  illustration 
which  we  can  never  fail  to  greet  with  surprise. 

For  long  centuries  £^ypt  has  been  torpid, 
a  dead-alive,  a  tributary  province,  among  the 
nations;  but  the  same  beneficent  Nile  is 
there ;  the  Egyptian  tjrpeof  man  is  as  good 
as  ever  it  was,  however  oppressed  it  has 
been  for  ages  by  a  false  creed,  a  Turkish 
despotism,  and  e£feminate  social  customs,  f 
He  is  surrounded  by  the  colossal  works  of 

*  There  are  nine  works  on  Egypt  by  WiUdnson, 
toodiing  every  subject  of  interest  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  country. 

t  Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  in  her  ThoMond  MiUi 
up  the  Nile,  speaks  of  the/r22aA«,  or  labourers,  as  but 
Itttle  dianged  in  0000  years,  and  as  using  the  same 
agricultural  and  household  implements;  while  the 
modem  ddkabteyah  is  very  like  the  galley  sculptured 
«n  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 


his  country's  power  and  grandeur  ;  and  the 
last  and  best  historic  les§on  of  Eg3rptian  art 
is  one  of  reviving  hope.  The  more  enlight- 
ened rule  of  the  present  Khedive,  a  viceroy 
only  in  name,  a  monarch  in  reality,  makes 
this  hope  stronger  and  more  satisfying  as  the 
years  roll  on.  The  rival  ambition  of  England 
and  Russia  may  complicate  the  problem; 
but  if  Egjrpt  be  not  engulfed  in  the  porten- 
tous convulsions  now  threatening  the  empire 
of  her  titular  master,  she  will  rise,  in  better 
hands,  from  the  sleep  of  ages  to  a  brighter 
life  and  happier  fortunes.  ''  The  secret  of 
the  sphynx  "  is  indeed  "  the  whole  uninter- 
preted and  undiscovered  part  of  Egyptian 
history,"  and  we  may  hope  that  its  complete 
disclosure  to  the  world  will  be  in  a  brighter 
and  better  future  for  Egypt. 

III.  From  the  sombre  atmosphere  of  Egjrpt 
we  pass  at  one  step  to  the  light,  grace,  and 
joyousness  of  Grecian  art,  which  owed,  as  we 
shall  see,  its  origin  to  Egypt  and  to  that 
vague  Nabatean  civilisation  whose  record  is 
being  exhumed  in  brick  and  stone,  covered 
with  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Such,  however, 
were  the  local  conditions  of  Grecian  art  that 
the  transformation  was  very  striking. 

The  Eg3rptian  architecture  was  massive, 
and  in  its  chief  structures  low  and  many- 
roomed,  even  to  labyrinthine  intricacy.  The 
roofs  of  temples  were  flat,  and  required  very 
thick  and  close  walls  to  support  them.  The 
structure  was  a  cluster  of  brick  and  stone, 
connected  by  narrow  passages,  and  extended, 
as  in  the  temple  of  Luxor,  over  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  square,  or,  as  in  that  of  Earnak,  over 
a  half  a  mile  square.  These  buildings  inclosed 
deep  mysteries,  which  they  would  keep  from 
the  light  of  day  or  disclose  only  to  the 
initiated. 

How  different  the  Grecian  idea  !  For  their 
temples  the  Greeks  sought  a  sun-bright 
eminence  like  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  or  at 
Corinth.  On  this  they  erected  fanes  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  usually  h3np8Bthral, 
or  open  at  the  roof,  with  a  simple  but  im- 
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posing  fagade,  a  low  gable  resting  upon  a 
row  of  pillars,  and  presenting  above  the 
entablature  that  long-based  triangle  called 
the  pediment,  which  was  enriched  with 
statues  and  sculptured  ornaments  descriptive 
or  symbolical  of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  their 
brilliant  mythology  of  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  their  columnar 
progress  from  the  simple  Doric,  through  the 
Ionic  to  the  Corinthian.  These  form  the 
alphabet  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  each 
step  is  full  of  history.  If  the  earlier  temples 
were  astylar,  the  column  soon  came  to  give 
beauty  and  symbol.  We  may  accept  or  dis- 
card— it  is  not  easy  to  do  either  rigorously 
— the  symbological  oiigin  of  the  pillars. 
According  to  some  writers,  they  indicate 
human  support — they  are  unformed  carya- 
tides. With  the  Doric  was  associated  the 
idea  of  a  man :  the  column  was  six  times  as 
high  as  the  diameter  of  the  base,  following 
the  relation  between  the  foot  and  the  height 
of  a  man.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  Ionic 
adopted  the  idea  of  the  female  figure,  and 
made  volutes  in  the  capital,  in  rude  imita- 
tion of  a  woman's  hair.  And  the  story  is 
well  known,  whether  it  be  received  or  not  as 
true,  how  a  basket  covered  with  a  tile,  and 
placed  on  the  grave  of  a  lovely  maiden,  was 
grown  around  by  the  tendrils  of  an  acanthus, 
and  how  the  architect  imitated  it  in  the 
Corinthian  capital 

I  give  these  stories,  because  they  are  at 
least  suggestive  of  the  entire  independence 
of  the  first  artists.  They  were  untrammelled; 
guided  by  nature,  they  followed  their  own 
tastes  and  fancies.  There  were  no  schools ; 
there  was  no  established  style  or  order.  The 
individual  artist  worked  for  beauty  and 
utility  out  of  his  own  brain,  and  thus  made 
his  school  and  style,  for  later  imitation  and 
modification.  And  he  was  not  a  designer 
only,  but  a  genuine  builder,  who  saw  and 
felt  the  necessity,  and  was  endowed  with  the 
inspiration  to  meet  it.  There  is  nothing 
more  manifest  than  the  spontaneousness  of 


the  sculpture  in  the  decorations  of  capital, 
frieze,  and  pediment.  .  One  need  the  earlier 
architects  felt,  and  sometimes  anticipated; 
it  was  the  appreciation  and  acceptance  of 
cultured  beholders.  Art  in  Greece  attained 
its  highest  point  of  excellence  when  the 
Athenian  people  were  ready  to  admire  it 
with  an  intelligent  admiration. 

The  climax  of  effect  was  reached  in  Athens 
when  the  Doric  temple  of  Phidias  was  perched 
upon  the  Acropolis.  I  sui^K)se  no  descrip- 
tion does  justice  to  the  Parthenon  and  its 
circumjacent  structures:  history  must  be 
summoned  to  our  aid  if  we  would  duly  ap- 
preciate them ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
Pericles,  who  has  given  his  name  to  a  halcyon 
age  in  the  world's  history,  ordered  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  as  we  now  restore  it  in 
fancy;  that  the  immortal  Phidias  directed 
the  work  and  designed  the  ornaments ;  that 
Callicrates  and  Ictinus  built  it  of  white 
marble,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  reciprocal 
bearings  of  history  and  art — ^the  glories  of 
the  age  of  Pericles,  the  creative  genius  of 
Phidias,  the  consummate  skill  of  the  master- 
builders,  the  splendid  capabilities  of  Pente- 
lican  marble,  and  the  ready  intelligence  of 
the  Athenian  people. 

The  Parthenon  was  in  full  view  from  the 
Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  where  the  wise 
men  of  Athens  held  their  sessions:  the 
famous  speeches  of  world-renowned  orators, 
pronounced  from  the  Pnyx,  rorechoed  among 
its  columns ;  it  is  replete  with  the  history  of 
Pagan  Greece,  and  yet  we  chiefly  like  to 
think  of  it  in  another  historic  connection. 
It  is  when  the  great  Apostie  to  the  Gentiles 
stood  on  Mars'  Hill,  and  his  splendid 
eloquence  thundered  through  its  peristyle, 
and  was  illustrated  by  the  features  and 
ornaments  of  the  temple  itself. 

Turning  to  his  right  as  he  spoke,  he 
pointed  to  the  Parthenon  when  he  told  them 
that  God,  who  made  the  world  and  all  that 
it  contained,  ''dwelt  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands." 
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He  had  in  view  the  besutifdl  columns  of 
the  peristyle,  the  eznbeiant  sculptures  of 
the  tympanum,  and  the  colossal  figure  of 
Pallas  Athena,  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  work 
of  Phidias,  rising  more  than  forty  feet  firom 
the  'floor,  with  the  surrounding  statues  of 
deities  and  demi-gods,  when  he  said, ''  For- 
asmuch as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  (as  you  in  your  blind 
devotion  do)  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto 
gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and 
man's  device."  The  conclusion  was  not 
flattering,  but  startling,  that  if  God  had 
winked  at  the  times  of  ignorance — con- 
sidered by  his  audience  as  the  period  of 
greatest  light  and  glory — during  which  that 
temple  was  built,  and  an  altar  erected  to 
the  unknown  God,  He  now,  by  the  voice  of 
His  humble,  persecuted  Apostle,  called  on 
men  everywhere  to  repent.  Such  is  the 
Christian  lesson  drawn  from  the  Parthenon. 

It  is  an  arbitrary  but  convenient  arrang- 
ment  for  the  student  of  art  and  history  to 
divide  the  history  of  Grecian  architecture 
into  three  periods  :  1.  From  600  to  470  B.C. 
— ^firom  Solon  to  the  Persian  war  ;  of  which 
the  best  illustration  is  found  in  the  group  at 
P«stum.  2.  From  470  to  338  B.O.— jfrom 
the  Persian  war  to  Philip  of  Macedon.  In 
tiiis  period  we  have  the  temple  of  Theseus 
at  Athens ;  the  temple  of  Nike  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Acropolis ;  the  Parthenon 
itself  (440).  3.  The  later  period  is  one  of 
decline  in  architecture,  in  which  statuary 
principally  occupied  the  artist,  and  great 
cities  were  laid  out  to  mark  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  and  the  ambition  of  his 
successors. 

One  word  more.  We  find  an  epitome  of 
Grecian  architecture  and  of  Grecian  history 
in  the  Parthenon  and  its  surrounding 
structures.  It  was  columnar,  it  was  low,  it 
was  massive  and  yet  graceful,  it  was  open, 
it  was  full  of  chaste  decoration.  Founded 
cm  correct  principles,  which  have  challenged 
the  criticism  of  succeeding  ages,  and  planned 


with  great  mathematical  exactitude,  it 
combined  beauty,  fitness,  and  strength  ;  and 
the  Grecian  type,  notwithstanding  the 
decline  of  Grecian  power  and  the  rise  of 
other  systems,  is  still  accepted  as  a  model 
for  modern  structures  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.* 

It  does  not  need  the  reconstructive  finger 
of  a  Cuvier  or  an  Agassiz  in  art  to  restore 
on  paper  the  wonders  of  the  AcropoUs,  as 
they  clustered  there  in  uninjured  complete* 
ness  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  long  after. 

Thus  restored,  it  is  abnost  a  synopsis  of 
the  Grecian  annals.  The  western  view 
would  present,  on  the  left,  at  the  foot,  those 
Pelasgian  walls  which  take  ud  far  beyond 
the  domain  of  authentic  history,  to  an  ante- 
Hellenic  period  which  is  full  of  fable  and 
conjecture.  In  the  precipitous  side  is  the 
cave  of  Pan,  above  which  is  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  Erectheus.  Upon  the  steep  firont 
are  the  Propyloa  and  the  Temple  of  Victory, 
which  mark  the  pride  of  Grecian  conquests ; 
and  crowning  the  whole  is  the  Parthenon 
itself,  a  model  of  original  beauty,  with  its 
eight  columns  in  firont  telling  forth  to  aU 
ages  the  glories  of  Uie  best  goddess,  the 
protectrix  of  Athens,  the  goddess  of  purity 
and  wisdom,  who  had  sprung  from  the  brain 
of  Zeus,  sheathed  in  invincible  and  immortal 
armour. 

But  while  the  Greeks  thus  erected  and 
beautified  the  temples  of  their  gods  and 
their  public  edifices,  they  as  yet  gave  little 
thought  to  their  own  homes.  These  were 
frugal  in  the  extreme,  and  this  frugality 
marks  an  important  point  in  their  history. 
Trench  has  attempted  to  draw  some  human 
philosophy  from  the  forma  of  salutation 
used  by  different   nations,    as   indicating 

*It  was  doubtless  a  repablioan  and  an  anti- 
Christian  taste  that  caused  the  erection  on  this  model 
of  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris.  It  may 
not  be  our  ideal  of  a  Christian  temple,  bat  it  as  cer- 
tainly a.grand  and  Imposing  building  OTen  among  tlie 
Tariad  and  splendid  structores  of  the  FnniGh  oapitaL 
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tbeir  predominant  characteristics.  Those 
of  Christian  nations  set  forth  prominently 
the  power  of  God :  adieu,  good-bye^  etc. 
With  the  Romans  it  was  salvete,  or  simply 
the  wish  of  health  and  safety.  With  the 
Hebrews  it  was  salem-eirene — ^peace.  But 
the  livelier  Greeks  called  on  their  brethren 
to  rejoice,  and  wished  them  joy :  x^*^  was 
their  salute.  The  comparison  is  just.  The 
best  wish  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  was, 
"  Peace  be  within  the  walls ;"  "  Pray  for 
the  peace  of  Jerusalem "  was  his  cry.  To 
a  quiet,  contemplative  people  like  the 
Hebrews  there  was  nothing  better  than 
rest  and  peace. 

Not  so  with  the  Greek ;  he  was  a  busy, 
frolicsome  being.  His  delight  was  in  public 
games,  where  he  could  strive  for  the  mastery 
in  verse  or  with  musclfe,  in  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  a  shouting  multitude.  .  The 
Athenians  ran  together  to  open  theatres; 
they  congregated  in  temples  full  of  daylight; 
they  rushed  to  Mars'  Hill  to  hear  what  any 
babbler  would  say.  Their  worship  sprang 
from  the  light  and  beauty  and  wonders  of 
nature ;  and — to  reach  our  conclusion  at  last 
— in  their  art  they  displayed  these  same 
characteristics  and  sentiments.  They  had 
owed  much,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  origin  of 
their  art  to  Egypt,  but  they  had  adapted 
and  transformed  what  they  had  received  to 
their  own  character  and  conditions. 

IV.  I  liave  thus  far  spoken  only  of  their 
architecture ;  if  we  now  give  a  brief  con- 
sideration to  their  sculpture  or  statuary,  we 
shall  find  it  to  corroborate  these  views.  In 
the  profound  study  of  this  subject,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  back  to  a  legendary 
Doedalus,  twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
I  say  legendary,  although  it  is  claimed  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire 
several  of  his  works  were  still  existing,  and 
some  modem  bronzes  of  Hercules  are  con- 
sidered to  be  copies  of  his  statues;  but  I 
must  be  content  with  later  illustrations, 
more  easily  identified  and  more  strikingly 


historical  in  their  bearings.  The  identity  of 
Phidias,  who  died  as  late  as  444  B.C.,  shines 
out  in  works  that  are  still  studied  by  the 
enthusiastic  artist.  We  have  besides  the 
most  detailed  descriptions  of  his  Olympian 
Zeus  and  his  Pallas- Athena,  and  it  may  be 
reasonably  believed  that  the  aUo-relievo 
work  in  the  metopes,  and  the  figures  in  the 
t3nDDpanum — ^brought  to  London,  and  known 
as  the  Elgin  marbles — are  his  own  handiwork. 

And  what  a  history  do  even  these  frag- 
ments contain :  Minerva  and  Neptune  con- 
testing the  possession  of  Attica ;  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithaa ;  the  great 
Pan-Athenaic  procession ;  and  the  imbruted 
torpor  of  an  Ottoman  sultan,  who  would  let 
these  grand  works  go  piecemeal  to  a  distant 
island,  which  had  no  nationality  when  tliese 
great  works  were  achieved ! 

The  statuary  of  the  best  period  was  of  an 
intense  materialism — ^Apollo,  Venus,  and  the 
colossal  Bacchus.  The  Venus  de  Medici  is  a 
copy  by  Scopas  from  Praxiteles,  and  the 
Apollo  Belvidere  is  a  relic  of  Grecian  art 
at  the  close  of  the  Phidian  period.  From 
that  time  technical  excellence  increased, 
while  the  moral  tone  degenerated.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Day,  "  This  stage  of  art, 
in  the  place  of  such  subjects  as  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  in  which  the  preceding 
period  delighted,  selected  in  preference  Venus 
and  Bacchus  and  Amor." 

There  is  another  group  of  statuary  cu- 
riously illustrative  of  the  legendary  history, 
and  marking  a  distinct  period  in  Grecian 
art.  About  the  year  1506,  there  was  found 
in  the  Sette  Sale,  on  the  side  of  the  Esquiline 
at  Rome,  perhaps  the  most  unique  and 
striking  work  produced  in  ancient  times. 
Copies  and  casts  and  photographs  have  made 
it  familiar  to  the  whole  world,  few  of  whom 
think  of  its  historic  relations ;  I  mean  the 
unrivalled  Laocoan,  It  seems  significant 
that  the  downward  step  from  the  high  gods 
to  their  loves  and  lusts  should  be  followed 
by  such  a  striking  illustration  of  heavenly 
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retribution.*  It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Agesander  of  Rhodes^  aided  by  bis  son  and 
his  pnpil,  and  is  worthy  of  Pliny's  eulogy 
that  it  was  ''  superior  to  all  other  works  of 
painting  or  sculpture."  Our  ignorance  as 
to  the  period  in  which  the  artist  lived 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  group  was  in 
existence  before  Virgil  gave  us  his  powerful 
version  of  the  story  in  the  ^neid ;  but  the 
verses  and  the  statuary  agree,  and  are  re- 
ciprocal: 

"lUe  timnl  xnuiibiiB  tendit  diyeUere  nodoi^ 
Perfosufl  Banie  vitUs  atroque  Teneno, 
Clamores  edmnl  horrendos  ad  riden  toUit." 

^n.  ii  220. 

Not  only  does  the  statuary  show  us  the 
straining  of  the  agonised  father,  but  we  fisiDcy 
we  can  hear  the  roaring  cries  which  ascend 
to  the  stars.  The  value  of  this  group  to  art 
history  is  displayed  in  a  most  interesting 
manner,  by  the  use  made  of  it,  as  the  title 
and  text  of  his  masterly  treatise  on  ^thetics, 
by  the  German  philosopher  and  poet,  Lessing. 

One  other  Grecian  statue  remains  to  be 
mentioned  of  historic  interest,  although  little 
of  its  exact  history  is  known.  It  is  that  of 
which  Thackeray  speaks  so  enthusiastically, 
through  the  lips  of  one  of  his  heroes.  ''  I 
had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  place"  (the 
Louvre),  he  sajrs,  "  before  I  fell  in  love  with 
the  most  beautiful  creature  the  world  has 
ever  seen ;"  "  this  divine  creature  has  lost 
an  arm,  which  has  been  cut  off  at  the 
shoulder,  but  she  looks  none  the  less  lovely 
for  the  accident  She  may  be  some  two- 
and-thirty  years  old,  but  she  was  bom  about 
two  thousand  years  ago.  Her  name  is  the 
Venus  of  Milo." 

Nothing,  I  think,  brings  us  nearer  to  the 
Grecian  worship  of  Venus,  to  the  enslaving 
love  of  all-conquering  woman,  to  the  mate- 
rialism of  their  popular  worship,  and  the 


*  The  tame  thought  strikes  one  in  contemplatbg 
the  mobe  in  the  TJffizi  at  Florence—the  Lydian 
r  petrified  with  grief  ftt  the  loss  of  her  children.  | 


sensuousness  in  their  nature,  than  the  armless 
Venus  of  the  Louvre. 

All  that  we  know  of  its  history  is  that  it 
was  discovered  at  the  island  of  Milo,  in  1820, 
by  a  Greek,  and  sold  to  the  French  consul 
for  one  hundred  and  seventy  francs;  and 
that  it  now  stands  peerless  and  alone  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  gallery  in  the  Louvre  !* 

But  even  while  Grecian  art  was  yet  in  its 
prime,  the  great  power,  which  had  sprung 
from  so  feeble  a  germ  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  had  begun  that  process  of  absorption 
which  was  at  last  to  compass  the  whole 
world.  Upon  Rome  the  ends  of  the  earth 
were  to  come.  The  Roman  was  a  conglo- 
merate man.  Rome  gathered  in  the  nations 
and  the  culture,  as  she  accepted  the  gods,  of 
the  world.  The  Roman  Parthenon  was  not 
simply  a  divine  cluster,  but  also  an  ethnic 
type. 

But  to  no  nation  did  Rome  owe  a  tenth 
part  so  much  as  to  Greece:  in  the  earlier 
part  of  her  history  she  received  it  by  colonial 
transmission  and  international  exchange ;  in 
the  later,  she  conquered  it  as  the  spoils  of 
war.  The  Roman  law  was  transfused  with 
the  principles  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  and 
thus  partook  of  the  culture  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  There  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  the 
story  that  the  early  Pelasgians,  driven  before 
the  Hellenes,  around  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  had  already  carried  the  seeds  of 
art  into  Northern  Italy.  Grecian  art  had 
tinctured  the  Troad,  long  before  ^neas  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  introduced  it 
into  Latium. 

Southern  Italy  was  so  full  of  Greek  colonies 
that  it  was  known  at  an  early  day  as  MeyaXi^ 

*  No  little  excitement  was  occasioned  in  1877  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Read,  the  United  States  minister  to 
Greece,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  aims  of  the 
figure  h*d  been  found  in  the  island  of  Melos,  at  % 
distance  of  less  than  thirty  feet  from  the  spot  where 
the  statue  was  discovered  in  1820 ;  but  M.  RavissoUy 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  BeUes  Lettres,  on  June  8th,  1877,  showed  con- 
clusively that  tlie  arms  were  not  hers.  j 
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'EAAas— 3fa^»a  Grwcia.  The  Qreek  lan- 
guage and  literature  were  fostered  in  the 
peninsula:  the  first  Greek  grammar  ever 
written  was  published  by  Dionysius  Thraz 
at  Rome/  and  was  the  basis  of  the  Latin 
grammar  of  Caesar,  written  during  the  Gallic 
war,  and  displaying  that  great  warrior  as 
the  inventor  of  the  ablative  case.t 

But  the  Romans  had  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  art.  If  they  were  imitative,  they  were 
progressive ;  they  were  practical  where  the 
Greeks  had  been  largely  ideal.  They  had 
formed  their  own  local  systems,  political  and 
religious,  and  they  applied  to  these  what 
was  most  useful  in  Grecian  art.  At  first 
they  were  not  appreciative  of  the  refinements 
of  Athens ;  and  even  later,  when  they  carried 
miniature  temples  of  captured  Corinth  in 
their  triumphs,  it  would  have  made  Demo- 
critus  laugh,  while  others  wept,  to  see  how 
little  they  valued  the  splendours  they  had 
despoiled : 

'*,,,,  captiTe  CoiinthuB, 
Si  foret  in  terriB,  rideret  Demooritus." 

But  the  beautiful  art  of  Greece,  by  slow 
and  logical  processes,  cultivated  the  ruder 
men  of  the  West,  and  soon  displayed  its 
powerful  influence  in  the  splendid  edifices 
which  began  to  adorn  the  Eternal  City. 
Indeed,  Rome  soon  appeared  as  the  intelligent 
but  selfish  inheritrix  of  the  art  of  the  world. 
From  the  Egyptians  she  learned  massiveness 
and  strength,  firom  the  Greeks  adaptation 
and  elegance.  To  combine  all  systems  and 
schools,  and  produce  a  new  composite,  was 
the  problem  for  Roman  architects,  and  they 
solved  it. 

The  first  types  of  Roman  buildings — under 
the  kings — had  been  on  Etruscan  models, 
tombs  and  sewers  and  temples — Asiatic 
forms,  tinged  with  the  earlier  Grecian.  Of 
these  few  relics  remain,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  Etruscan  art  is  best  studied  not  in 

*  Max  MUller,  Science  of  Language,  i,  92. 
t  Farrar,  FamtUee  of  Speech,  24. 


architecture,  but  in  ceramics.  These  types 
were  continued  down  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  are  largely  illustrative  of  the  legendary 


The  second  period,  beginning  with  the 
republic,  and  extending  to  the  empire,  is 
emphatically  a  Grecian  period  in  art  and 
literature.  The  third  is  marked  by  the 
progress  of  Christianity. 

Not  to  dwell,  however,  upon  this  historical 
division,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
Romans  added  to  the  existing  forms  of 
architecture  the  arch  and  the  dome;  and, 
no  longer  trammelled  by  right  lines,  they 
sometimes  used  for  their  ground-plan, 
instead  of  the  rectangular  parallelogram, 
the  circle,  as  in  the  Pantheon  and  the  tomb 
of  Marcellus,  still  existing  at  Rome ;  the 
ellipse,  as  in  the  Coliseum,  and  sections  of 
both  combined.  Instead  of  great,  square 
doorways,  we  soon  find  the  Roman  or  cir- 
cular arch,  giving  beauty  of  contour  and 
sustaining  strength. 

It  matters  little  who  first  discovered  the 
circular  arch  ;  simple  enough  it  seems  to  us, 
but  it  was  not  used  as  a  common  and 
characteristic  feature  of  architecture  until 
the  Romans  introduced  it.  The  best  features 
of  the  Grecian  temple  they  still  retained, 
but  modified,  and  happily  so,  by  the  circular 
arch. 

This  will  be  at  once  conceded,  if  by  an 
effort  of  the  fancy — a  very  easy  one — ^we 
restore  the  Roman  forum  of  the  emperors, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol. 

Towering  on  the  right  rises  the  purely 
Grecian  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  on 
the  left  are  the  similar  structures  of  the 
temples  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  Juno 
Moneta,  and  Satumus ;  but  between  is  the 
long  line  of  the  Tabularium,  or  Hall  of 
Records,  with  its  fifteen  intercolumnar 
arches ;  lower  down,  on  the  left,  is  the 
Julian  Basilica,  also  arched;  while  the 
triumphal  arches  of  Tiberius  and  Vespasian, 
surmounted  by   chariots   of  victory,  give 
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grace  and  yariety  to  the  severer  lines  of  the 
Grecian  temples. 

In  the  hemispheric  dome  we  have  the 
idea  of  the  arch»  multiplied  to  produce  a 
new  architectural  effect.  Besting  upon  the 
outer  walls,  with  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  down- 
ward thrust,  the  dome  presented  a  new 
problem  to  the  builder.  In  the  Grecian 
buildings,  the  walls  and  columns  supported 
Uttle  ;  now  they  were  subjected  to  a  strain 
which  must  be  met  by  greater  strength. 
This  was  supplied  in  part  by  thicker  walls, 
in  part  by  columns,  and  finally,  as  a  distinct 
feature  of  Roman  art,  by  pilasters,  which, 
having  columnar  effect  to  the  age,  were  in 
reality  buttresess,  adding  to  the  sustaining 
strength  of  the  walls. 

The  Coliseum,  so  notable  and  massive  a 
structure  that  the  Venerable  Bede  could 
say  in  Latin  prose,  and  Byron  repeat  in 
almost  the  same  words,  in  verse  : 

**  While  stands  tbe  OoHseimi  Borne  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Oolisemn,  Borne  shaU  fall ; 
And  when  Borne  faUs,  the  world," 

owes  something  of  the  enduring  strength 
which  impressed  the  priest  and  poet  to  the 
pilasters,  connected  by  arches,  in  four  stories 
•*-the  perfect  model  of  sustaining  strength. 
The  Coliseum  serves,  too,  as  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  relations  of  art  and 
history.  It  was  a  great  circus  in  a  time 
when  such  entertainments  were  demanded 
hy  a  Boman  populace,  loudly  clamouring 
fotpanem  et  cireenaes.  It  takes  us  back  to 
the  problem  fof  the  proletaries,  the  great 
unclassed  and  untaxed  paupers  of  Borne, 
who  must  be  fed  and  amused  to  avert  their 
fury.  Here  were  exhibited  those  fierce 
gladiatorial  combats,  the  delight  of  a  nation 
who  were  still  fascinated  with  blood,  even 
whOe  they  were  losing  the  manhood  which 
daied  to  died  it  in  battle.  Here  Christianity 
appears  ui>on  the  scene,  in  the  persons  of 
her  martyrs  who  were  torn  to  pieces  by  wild 
beasts. 
I  have  often  thought  that  the  eventful 


history  to  be  found  in  Boman  ruins  has  no 
more  suggestive  illustration  than  the  fact 
that  Gibbon  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Home  as  he  sat  one 
evening  amid  the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  and 
heard  the  barefooted  friars  singing  vespers 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter — ^the  history  of  a 
thousand  years,  at  the  beginning  of  which 
Jupiter  was  fervently  worshipped  in  his  own 
fietir  temple,  and  at  the  end  of  which  its 
ruins  formed  a  chapel- of-ease  to  the  drones 
of  a  conquering  but  corrupted  Christianity. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  exhibition  of 
Boman  architecture,  as  compared  with,  and 
as  deviating  from,  the  Grecian  models  is 
found  in  the  Pantheon.  Place  it  in  fancy 
side  by  side  with  the  *  Parthenon.  That 
was  an  oblong  rectangle :  the  Pantheon  is 
circular  in  plan  ;  that  was  hypesthral :  this 
is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  across  the  base,  with  an 
open  skylight.  That  was  dedicated  to  one 
goddess,  Pallas  Athena,  while  around  were 
the  sculptured  tributes  to  the  other  deities 
of  a  sjTstematised  m3rthology.  The  Pantheon 
if  at  first  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger, 
soon  became  a  coUectaneum  of  deities, 
dbplaying  Boman  latitudinarianism  and 
the  decline  of  faith.  To  retain  what  was 
stately  and  beautiful  of  the  Greek  temple, 
Agrippa,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of 
Augustus,  placed  in  its  firont  a  square 
portico,  the  pediment  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  eight  Grecian  columns,  presenting 
an  imposing  faqsAe,  one  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  opening  into  three  halls  or 
naves,  supported  by  similar  columns.  Thus 
one  passes  through  Greece  into  Bome. 

The  idea  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
the  purpose  of  the  builder  to  make  it  a 
repository  of  all  the  gods  may  be  repudiated; 
it  may  be  received  that  the  sole  light, 
through  an  opening  in  the  cupola,  gave  a 
glimpse  of  the  divine  radiance>  as  though 
heaven,  with  all  its  godSy  was  let  down  to 
earth.    The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  did 
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become  the  receptacle  of  the  gods  of  all 
nations^  and  that  the  liame  has  thns  a  pecu- 
liar significance.  This  thought  must  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  Boniface  the  Fourth 
ivhen  he  consecrated  it  as  a  Christian  temple 
in  610  to  All  Saints,  and  established  the 
festival  of  All  Saints'  Day  in  memory  of 
that  consecration. 

It  has  been  despoiled  and  repaired  many 
times,  but  it  remains  to-day  in  its  original 
form  and  design  to  teach  the  fullest  lesson 
of  Roman  architecture  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  the  men  of  the  Benaissance  to  bury  the 
great  Raphael  there ;  like  Chaucer  at 
Westminster,  he  has  gathered  about  him 
the  sacred  dust  of  many  generations  of 
artists. 

Under  Augustus  and  the  succeeding 
emperors',  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  and  the 
suburbs  were  dotted  with  palaces,  built  of 
marble  and  lavishly  adorned  with  gold  and 
silver.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero,  built  after  the  fire,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  old  palace  of 
Augustus  and  the  villa  of  MsBcenas.  It 
threatened  in  its  extension  to  compass  the 
whole  city,  while  he  boasted  that  he  was 
lodged  at  last  as  a  man  should  be  : 

"  Se  quasi  hominem  jam  habitant  coepisse." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  archi- 
tectural splendours  of  Rome  at  this  period 
are  always  referred  to  public  edifices  and 
the  palaces  of  the  great.  The  dwellings  of 
the  people  were  very  different;  they  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  domus  and  the 
insulce,  which  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
imperial  and  aristocratic  extravagance.  The 
domus,  indeed,  a  detached  house,  of  a  noble 
man  or  one  of  the  higher  classes,  at  first 
small  and  inconvenient,  began  soon  to  be 
enlarged  and  enriched,  but  the  insula,  or 
islands,  were  tenement  houses,  crowded 
together  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  city, 
rising  bom  seven  to  ten  stories,  and  in 


these  the  common  people  were  hived  like 


I  have  been  limited,  in  illustrating  my 
subject,  to  the  selection  of  a  very  few  of  the 
great  structures  of  Rome.  They  are  all  full 
of  historic  interest,  and  will  well  repay  the 
student  of  history,  as  well  as  the  student  of 
art. 

V.  But  the  chapter  of  pagan  art  was  now 
about  to  close,  with  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
empire.  The  great  religious  systems  of  the 
world,  as  we  have  seen,  had  ever3rwhere 
subsidised  art — ^in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome. 
The  greatest  of  all  had  come,  and  the  revo- 
lution was  to  be  in  proportion  to  its  august 
demands. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  days  of  Constantine 
the  Basilica,  first  a  hall  in  a  patrician 
mansion,  then  a  church,  with  main  aisle 
and  side  aisles,  or  nave  and  wings.  The 
progress  was  rapid  and  immense.  The  first 
efforts  of  Christianity  in  this  direction  were 
to  apply  and  to  transmute  every  thing  in 
pagan  art  to  the  worship  of  the  true  Gk>d. 
At  the  last  it  was  to  prescribe  its  own 
systems,  but  before  this  could  be  done  it 
adopted  the  existing  forms  and  designs  in 
its  sacred  structures. 

Thus,  while  all  over  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  Christianity,  we  find 
classical  ideas  still  prevalent  in  new  edifices, 
from  the  period  of  Constantine  many  a 
purged  pagan  temple  became,  with  little 
alteration,  a  Christian  church. 

The  powerful  influence  of  Constantinople, 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  soon 
made  itself  felt,  and-  for  three  hundred  years, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
there  was  a  struggle  in  Christian  art  between 
what  are  known  as  the  early  Romanesque 
and  the  Bjrzantine  forms—a  struggle  which 
is  equally  displayed  in  the  politics  of  the 
East  and  West,  even  after  the  fall  of  the 

*  See  Merivale,  Hiitcry  of  the  Jtomana  under  the 
!  Empire,  iv.,  892. 
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Western  Empire,  and  in  the  rivahry  between  j 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Churches,  even  to 
this  day. 

Among  the  structures  which  display  this 
struggle  with  a  predominance  of  the  Bjrzan- 
tine  is  the  splendid  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople,  built  by  Justinian  in  529. 
It  was  twice  conquered  by  the  Moslemah, 
and  twice  converted  into  a  Mohammedan 
mosque.  Cruciform,  with  interior  pillars,  in 
two  stories,  supporting  a  mighty  dome,  it 
has  won  the  admiration  and  heard  the 
prayers  of  the  Turks  for  many  centuries; 
but  there  is  a  promise  that  "the  inexorable 
logic"  will  soon  bring  about  its  re-conversion, 
and  that  when  once  more  a  Christian  temple 
it  will  never  again  be  a  Mohammedan 
mosque. 

Of  the  influence  of  Byzantine  art  in 
Europe,  the  most  remarkable  illustration  is 
found  in  the  buildings  upon  the  exquisite 
little  piazza  at  Venice — the  church  of  St. 
Mark  and  the  ducal  palace.  They  partake 
of  several  systems  and  illustrate  a  varied 
history ;  and  we  are  fortunately  familiar 
with  their  details  through  Mr.  Ruskin's 
Stones  of  Venice, 

"  When  sensuality  and  idolatry  had 
done  their  work,  and  the  religion  of  the 
empire  was  laid  asleep  in  a  glittering 
sepulchre,  the  living  light  rose  upon  both 
horizons,  and  the  fierce  swords  of  the 
Lombard  and  Arab  were  shaken  over  its 
golden  paralysis."  "  Opposite  in  their 
character  and  mission,  alike  in  their  mag- 
nificence of  energy,  they  came  from  the 
north  and  from  the  south,  the  glacier 
torrent  and  the  lava  stream ;  they  met 
and  contended  over  the  wreck  of  the 
Roman  Empire ;  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
struggle,  the  point  of  pause  of  both,  the 
dead  water  of  the  opposite  eddies,  charged 
with  the  embayed  fragments  of  the  Roman 
wreck,  is  Venice.  The  Ducal  palace  of 
Venice  contains  the  three  elements  in  exactly 
equal  proportions— the  Roman,  the  Lom- 


bard, and  the  Arab.  It  is  the  central 
building  of  the  world."* 

VI.  The  supremacy  of  ancient  art  was  at 
an  end.  The  northern  barbarians,  who  con- 
quered Europe,  had  for  their  object  to 
destroy,  and  not  to  construct,  until  quiet 
settlement  and  rest  from  war  changed  them 
from  marauders  into  civilised  peoples.  Then 
there  was  a  happy  introduction  of  the 
Gothic  system,  to  which,  in  combination 
with  the  others,  we  owe  many  of  the  magni- 
ficent cathedrals  of  Europe.  The  pure 
Gothic  held  sway  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  great  revival  had 
begun,  after  which  a  composite  order  was 
adopted,  which  borrowed  from  all  the  schools, 
and  formed,  the  most  beautiful  designs. 

The  Gothic  order  deserves,  let  me  say  in 
passmg,  the  critical  study  of  the  historical 
scholar ;  there  is  significance  in  all*  its  parts 
—in  the  wedge-shaped  roof,  the  cruciform 
plan,  with  nave,  choir,  chancel,  and  tran- 
septs; the  lancet  and  rose  windows  filled 
with  scripture  stories  in  stained  glass;  the 
strong  but  delicate  interior  columns;  and, 
more  distinctive  than  all,  the  Gothic  arch, 
in  doors  and  windows,  formed  by  two  arcs  of 
circles,  usually  intersecting  in  a  vertical  angle 
of  sixty  degrees.  The  interior  pillars  are 
separated  by  such  arches,  and  it  was  no  very 
strained  fancy— if  only  a  fancy— that  the 
idea  was  taken  from  overarching  forest  trees, 
joining  their  branches,  and  thus  forming 
intervening  glades,  beautiful  and  solemn, 
the  very  form  and  varying  shade  of  which 
should  induce  a  devotional  mood.  Ruskin 
enumerates  justly  among  the  elements  of  the 
Gothic,  savageness,  naturalness,  changeful- 
ness,  and  the  grotesque.  There  was  at  once 
aspiration  and  independence ;  the  inner  roof, 

*  I  oannot  dwell  upon  the  wonders  of  the  church, 
but  the  bronze  horses  are  the  best  exponents  of 
Venetian  history.  They  were  executed  by  Lysippus 
at  Rhodes,  for  the  chariot  of  the  sun  \  thence  taken 
to  Chios,  from  which  they  were  removed  to  Constan- 
tinople,  to  Yenioa^  to  Paris,  and  back  again  to  Venice. 
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or  roof  proper,  conformed  to  the  (lothic  arch, 
and  the  outer,  or  roof-mask,  terminated  in  a 
gable.  If  the  builder  wanted  windows,  he 
was  trammelled  by  no  rule ;  he  could  put 
them  an3rwhere.  Thus  the  aspiration  was  in 
design,  and  the  independence  in  construc- 
tion; and  these  very  qualities  tended  to  the 
decline  of  the  system,  for  they  led  to  higher 
and  more  useful  forms. 

Thus,  in  brief,  we  reach  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance.  What  was  that  ?  for,  in  speak- 
ing of  European  art,  we  must  constantly 
refer  to  that  period  and  that  name.  It 
means,  according  tfl  its  etymology,  a  new 
birth,  a  regeneration.  It  was  in  reality 
nothing  less. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  waking  from 
the  death-like  torpor  of  the  middle  age,  to 
grapple  with  the  superstitions  which  had 
bound  them  "in  misery  and  iron;"  when 
the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  were 
about  to  appear;  when  the  Reformation 
had  gathered  strength  to  tear  and  purge  the 
Western  Church,  so  profound  had  been  the 
lethargy  and  so  difficult  the  rousing  that 
history  calls  the  great  impetus  a  revival 
of  learning,  and  the  new  departure  in  art  a 
Renaissance,  or  new  birth.  If  the  thrill  was 
principally  felt  in  painting,  it  was  also  power- 
ful in  architecture.  Here  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  compromise — an  efiTort  to  go 
back  and  select  what  was  best  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  classic  art,  and  adapt  it 
to  the  modem  forms,  tastes,  and  require- 
ments. That  the  renaissance  in  architecture, 
as  well  as  painting,  should  begin  in  Florence 
was  due  to  the  proud  position  which  that 
favoured  city  had  already  assumed  towards 
the  progress  of  the  world. 

Thus  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  age  of 
great  churches,  rapidly  expanding  into  mag- 
nificent cathedrals ;  and  Florence  produced 
and  cherished  veritable  giants  in  those  days, 
to  whom  the  works  of  former  ages  seemed 
the  erections  of  pigmies.  First  among 
the  revivers  was  Alberti,  who  built  the 


churches  of  San  Francesco  at  Rimini,  and 
those  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Sebastian  at 
Mantua ;  he  died  in  1472.  Then  comes  the 
great  name  of  Bramante  d'Urbino,  who  has 
left  us  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie 
at  Milan. '^  He  has  gained  something  addi- 
tional in  historic  repute  by  being  the  uncle 
of  Raphael,  and  one  of  the  early  architects 
of  St.  Peter's, 

But  what  had  been  done  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  splendid  success  of  Bru- 
nelleschi,  who  crowned  the  Basilica  of  Flo- 
rence, which  had  been  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  in  building,  with  a  dome, 
still  the  wonder  of  all  beholders,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  in  height 
— ^its  top  rising  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  feet  above  the  square.  Among  the 
wonders  of  European  architecture  the  Duomo 
still  holds  a  proud  place. 

While  Luther  was  preparing  his  great 
work  in  Germany,  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
against  which  he  fulminated  bis  righteous 
wrath,  had  enabled  the  Pope  to  project  the 
completion  of  the  stupendous  monument  to 
St.  Peter,  upon  the  spot  where  an  unsupported 
tradition  declared  the  Apostle  had  suffered 
martyrdom  t  by  crucifixion.  The  reputation 
of  Bramante  gained  him  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  architect  of  this  new  design.  He 
died  in  1514,  and  was  for  a  brief  period 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Raphael ;  but  it 
seems  fortunate  for  the  world  of  art  that 
Michael   Angelo    Buonarotti   was    alive,  t 

*  The  list  is  long  and  interesting,  and  may  be 
fonnd  in  Fergnsson's  HiMtory  of  Modem  ArchUecturt, 

f  Another  spot  is  pointed  oat,  but  the  guide-books, 
which,  on  snch  a  popular  subject,  should  be  well 
informed,  claim  this  as  the  place.  Speaking  of  the 
former  structures,  Baedeker  says  of  that  of  Constan- 
tine :  "  C'^tait  une  basilique  k  dnq  nefs,  avec  un 
transept,  s'ilevant  sur  VemplacemerU  du  Cirque  de 
Niron,  ott  St  Pierre  tovffrit  U  mariyre.'*  Italie 
Gentrale,  216. 

4:  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  antecedents  of  St. 
Peter's.     Oonstantine  had  built  a  basilica^  at  the 
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When  GhkUo  died  in  1546,  Julius  II.  employed 
Michael  Angelo  to  superintend  the  erection, 
and  make  it  the  grandest  temple  and  mauso- 
leum in  the  world.  There  was  no  inter- 
ference with  the  architect,  and  no  stint  of 
money.  The  papacy,  far-seeing  and  all- 
grasping,  was  working  for  a  grand  purpose. 

Colo^al  in  conception  and  equal  in  execu- 
tion, Michael  Angelo  declared  that  he  would 
hang  the  Pantheon  in  air.  He  gave  the 
impulse  and  perfected  the  plans  for  carrying 
out  deir  purpose ;  but,  being  seventy-two 
years  old,  death  oyertook  him  just  as  he  had 
erected  the  tambour-work  for  the  dome ;  his 
clear  eye  foresaw,  however,  the  completed 
structure  as  we  see  it  to-day.  The  dome,  it 
must  be  observed,  was  the  chief  problem. 
The  low,  hemispheric  covering  of  the  Pan- 
theon was,  up  to  the  time  of  Brunelleschi, 
the  greatest  object  of  emulation  to  architects, 
and  it  was  and  is  the  glory  of  that  artist 
that  he  had  dared  to  lift  in  air  so  colossal 
a  crown  as  the  dome  of  the  Florentine 
Cathedral.  But  that  dome  is  polyangular ; 
while  that  of  St.  Peter's,  "  acquiring  dignity 
from  the  drum  on  which  it  is  elevated, 
lightness  from  the  pendentives  on  Which  it 
is  placed,  and  unity  from  its  circular  plan, 
so  far  superior  to  the  angular  form  of  its 
Florentine  rival,  carries  out  for  more  closely 
the  object  avowedly  aimed  at,  to  raise  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  and  suspend  it  in 
the  air."* 

The  dome  of  St  Peter's  is  a  grand  mani- 
festo at  once  of  art  and  history,  when  it 
blazes  with  fire  on  nights  of  high  festival — 

lOfltaiice  of  Pope  Sylvester  L  It  was  in  this  that 
Charlemagne  received  the  imperial  crown,  in  the  year 
800,  from  Leo  III.  This  edifice  was  in  ruins  when 
the  project  of  a  magnificent  temple  was  set  forth  by 
Nichdas  Y.,  who,  in  1456,  employed  Eosselini  as  his 
architect.  The  work  progressed  very  slowly.  Flans 
were  presented  by  Bramante  and  GaUo ;  the  form  of 
cross — ^Latin  or  Greek — ^was  long  in  question,  until 
Michael  Angelo  decided  for  the  latter. 

*  See  C.  C.  Black's  Michael  Angdo  BvumaroUi,  p. 
116. 


the  grandest,  perhaps,  which  the  Latin 
Church,  with  all  its  vestige  and  splendour, 
can  beacon  forth  to  the  world. 

We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  Refor- 
mation of  Luther,  which  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  world,  as  a  mighty  but  simple 
effort  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive 
gospel  purity.  It  was  this,  but  it  was  far 
niore  than  this.  It  was  the  effort  of  mind 
to  throw  off  its  thraldom.  It  was  the 
struggle  of  freedom,  in  the  guise  of  a  fierce 
democracy,  to  get  rid  of  oppressive  authority, 
political  and  religious. 

So,  with  the  religious  parties  in  the  con- 
test there  were  violent  political  factions : 
witness  the  peasant  war,  which  arose  after 
Luther's  manifesto,  and  in  which — as  in 
England  in  the  demand  for  the  charter,  and 
in  the  Baron's  war — nobles  led,  because  the 
peasant's  cause,  however  intemperately 
championed,  was  the  cause  of  mankind. 
Authority  triumphed  in  the  main,  and  for 
the  time,  in  the  persons  of  the  emperor  and 
the  Pope,  because  they  had  system  and 
arms  and  material  and  prestige.  The 
famous  Council  of  Trent,  called  to  consider 
the  appeal  of  the  Protestants  from  the 
decision  of  the  Pope,  set  forth  indeed  articles 
of  dogmatic  theology,  and  thus  fixed  and 
established  theological  errors  and  super- 
stitions ;  but  it  did  far  more :  it  effectually 
perpetuated  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
and  the  inherited  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  princes ;  and,  still  further,  and 
most  germain  to  our  subject,  it  subsidised, 
with  haste  and  lavishness,  art  of  all  kinds  to 
strengthen  its  efforts. 

To  return  to  St.  Peter's,  in  this  immediate 
connection  ;  the  erection  of  this  magnificent 
church  at  Rome  marks  the  sagacity  of  the 
popes  in  the  conduct  of  this  controversy. 
All  the  later  history  has  shown  that  the 
power  and  influence  of  that  single  edifice, 
in  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Latin  Church, 
are  simply  beyond  calculation.  While  the 
new  enlightenment  denied  the  claims  set 
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forth  for  the  Apostle  to  whom  that  cathedral 
was  dedicated ;  while  it  was  boldly  declared, 
in  the  face  of  time-sanctioned  assertion, 
that  St.  Peter  was  never  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  more  probably  Bishop  of  Antioch ;  while 
it  was  becoming  clear  that  the  Koman 
primacy  was  but  an  outcome  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  city  of  Rome,  so  long 
the  capital  of  the  world — this,  the  grandest 
of  temples,  poised  its  massy  dome,  with  the 
surmounted  lantern,  over  the  spot  simply 
declared,  without  even  a  tittle  of  traditional 
proof,  to  have  been  the  place  of  the  Apostle's 
crucifixion,  and  asserted  the  vicarage  of 
Christ  and  the  claim  of  exclusive  authority. 
It  appealed  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the 
world,  and  it  has  not  appealed  in  vain. 
Ignorant  and  obedient  multitudes  accept 
the  august  testimony,  and,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  the 
temporal  possessions  of  the  Pope  have  torn 
themselves  from  his  holding,  the  holy  days 
at  Rome  bring  throngs  to  the  splendid 
shrine  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  and 
systematic  pilgrimages,  as  devout  as  those 
that  swarm  to  Mecca,  fill  with  worshippers 
this  home  and  head-quarters  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  Church. 

Thus  the  great  cathedral  age  was  one  of 
Roman  Catholic  assertion  against  Protestant 
reformation.  The  cathedral  germ  had  indeed 
been  planted  long  before,  during  the  middle 
ages,  but  it  was  "  fostered  into  might "  by 
this  opposition.  As  the  Protestants  became 
more  importunate,  blind  faith  became  also 
stronger,  and  popes  and  princes  hastened  to 
show  their  rekindled  zeal  by  erecting  or 
completing  these  splendid  temples.* 

VII.  I  have  not  intended  in  this  paper  to 
give  any  systematic  view  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture in  the  modern  period,  but  only  to 
present  a  few  suggestive  illustrations ;  I 
cannot,  however,  leave  the  subject  without 

*A11  the  great  English  cathedrals  were  built  by 
the  BomaQ  Catholic  Chorch,  and  became  Anglican 
and  Protestant  at  the  Reformation. 


calling  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
wealth  of  history  contained  in  the  structures 
of  Spanish  art.  Here  the  student  is  truly 
embarrassed  by  his  riches.  To  the  ordinary 
and  rapid  traveller  Spain  presents  a  conglo- 
merate of  architecture,  but  to  the  patient 
scholar  there  is  disclosed  a  system  in  the 
midst  of  this  labyrinth.  There  are  Roman 
remains,  Gothic  ruins,  Arabian  mosques  and 
alcazars,  cathedrals  of  the  Renaissance, 
Tuscan  enormities,  and  modem  French 
palaces — each  set  marking  a  great  hi|toric 
period,  full  of  interest  and  romance.  In  no 
country  is  it  so  true — ^true  as  it  is  every^ 
where — that  art  is  the  interpreter  of  history. 
I  pass  by  the  more  picturesque  illustrations, 
which  are  chiefly  More- Arabian,  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  upon  two  which  contain  a 
volume  in  themselves. 

The  first  architectural  work  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Spain  was  the  Cathedral 
at  Granada,  a  building  that  stands  in  the 
boldest  contrast  to  the  far-famed  Moorish 
palace  of  the  Alhambra,  on  the  neighbouring 
eminence ;  the  contrast  is  eminently  historic. 
The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1529,  only 
thirty-seven  years  after  the  Moorish  city — 
the  last  foothold  of  Islam  in  the  peninsula 
— had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Their  grandson,  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  was  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the 
church-hero  of  the  anti-reformation. : 

The  Cathedral  is  a  noble  structure,  four 
hundred  feet  long  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty  wide,  with  side  chapels,  that  of  the 
king  being  of  special  historical  interest. 
Poetic  justice  built  it  on  the  site  of  the 
great  mosque,  and  made  this  royal  chapel 
(Capilla  de  los  Reyes)  the  burial-place  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip  and 
Joanna.  The  chapel  was  built  before  the 
Cathedral  by  order  of  the  joint  sovereigns, 
who,  as  the  inscription  says,  "crushed 
heresy,  expelled  the  Moors  and  Jews  from 
these  realms,  and  reiformed  religion  T* 
*  O'Shea's  Cfuide  to  Spain,  197. 
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There  are  the  splendid  Italian  tombs,  with 
reclining  effigies  of  the  great  monarchs,  and 
in  a  small  vault  below  are  the  rude  leaden 
coffins,  with  simple  initial  letters,  containing 
their  remains.  As  the  awe-inspired  visitor 
lays  his  hand  upon  them,  he  feels  nearer 
to  the  history  than  ever  before — to  the 
romantic  conquest  of  Granada,  to  Columbus 
and  the  great  discovery ;  and  the  feeling  is 
intensified  when,  passing  from  the  place  of 
tombs,  he  is  shown,  in  the  adjoining  sacristy, 
the  box  which  had  once  contained  the 
jewels  sold  or  pawned  by  Isabella  to  fit  out 
the  expedition  of  the  great  admiral,  and  the 
plain  sword  which  Ferdinand  wore  in  his 
campaigns  against  the  Moorish  kingdom. 

Take  the  second  illustration,  which  is  even 
more  pertinent  than  that  just  presented. 
When  Philip  11. ,  the  greatest  of  royal  bigots, 
whose  allies  were  hardly  pressed  at  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin,  on  the  day  of  St. 
Lawrence,  his  patron  saint,  made  a  vow  of 
gratitude  for  the  victory,  he  displayed,  in 
its  fulfilment,  the  morbid  piety  of  his  father 
and  the  insanity  of  his  grandmother.  Crazy 
Jane.  "  He  was  the  proudest  among  kings, 
and  the  most  devout  among  monks,  and  it 
was  not  all  his  fault  if  he  built  convents 
ihat  look  like  palaces,  and  palaces  that  were 
abo  convents."  In  compliance  with  this 
vow,  the  Escurial  was  built,  to  become  the 
abode  of  a  gloomy  ecclesiastical  despotism. 
It  was  a  fancy — not  founded,  however,  on 
any  thing  in  the  Carta  de  dotacion,  or  any 
tiling  which  he  has  left — that  it  was  built  in 
the  ^form  of  an  inverted  gridiron,  to  repre- 
sent the  mode  of  St.  Lawrence's  martjrrdom. 
The  long  interior  courts  are  supposed  to 
form  the  spaces  between  the  bars,  and  the 
ccHmer  towers  the  feet;  the  palace  is  the 
handle.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  tells  the  tale 
of  tiiat  fearful  reign,  in  every  part. 

Erected  on  a  great  square  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  nearly  equal  to  the  base 
i){  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  it  contains  a 
palace,  a  convent,  a  litn»ry,  and  a  church. 


The  site  was  appositely  chosen — ^ten  leagues 
from  the  gayeties  of  Madrid,  on  the  rocky, 
wild,  and  secluded  side  of  the  Guadarrama. 
The  church  within  it,  undisclosed  from  the 
exterior,  is  of  Graco-Roman  architecture, 
the  Boric  predominating.  Even  among 
churches  it  is  colossal,  being  three  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  wide,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty 
high,  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.^  Below  is 
that  curious  mortuary  chamber  in  which  are 
ranged,  tier  above  tier,  the  coffined  remains 
of  many  Spanish  kings  and  queens — ^a 
ghastly  sight  in  the  glare  of  torches  or  by 
the  light  of  the  central  chandelier — ^the 
most  unpleasant  memenio  mori  I  have  ever 
witnessed. 

The  Escurial  is  unrivalled  as  a  historic 
landmai^.  "  What  Versailles  is  to  France 
and  to  the  history  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance architecture,  the  Escurial  is  to  Spain 
and  its  architectural  history ;  they  are  both 
of  them  the  greatest  and  most  deliberate 
efforts  of  the  national  will  in  this  direction, 
and  the  best  exponent  of  the  tasfce  of  the 
day  in  which  they  were  executed,  "f 

An  analytical  examination  of  French 
architecture  will  be  full  of  similar  historical 
instruction ;  it  can  only  be  suggested,  with- 
out illustration. 

Vin.  To  go  back  in  the  calendar,  it  will 
be  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  of 
Roman  statuary.  The  reason  is  obvious: 
th^re  is  very  little  that  is  distinctive.  For 
this  form  of  art  the  Romans  had  little  taste 
and  less  api»:eciation.  As  they  conquered 
Greece,  they  carried  off  the  best  works  of 
sculpture.  "  How  little  they  were  prepared 
to  appreciate  Grecian  art  is  illustrated  in 
Mummius,  who  threatened  the  labourers 
packing  the  paintings  and  sculpture  taken 

*  Just  a£f  the  high  altar,  and  opening  npon  it,  is  a 
small  chamber  into  which  I^iilip  was  taken  to  die, 
while  his  glazing  eyes  looked  their  last  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Host 

t  FergiUBon'f  Hittory  cff  Modem  ArokUeetun, 
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from  Corinth,  that  if  any  were  injured  or 
lost  they  would  have  to  make  others  I  Even 
Pliny  himself  exclaims, '  What  use  can  be 
perceived  as  derived  from  them  ? '  "*  A  few 
Greek  statues  weie  imitated  ;  rude  and 
amorphous  equestrian  figures  were  produced, 
but  the  great  art  seemed  lost  during  the 
later  Roman  supremacy. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
a  strange  explanatory  fact :  this  poverty  of 
sculpture  was  in  great  part  afterwards  due 
to  Christianity  itself.  The  Church,  which 
had  from  the  first  so  splendidly  fostered 
architecture,  and  was  soon  to  foster  painting 
for  its  own  purposes,  was  to  sculpture  a 
power  of  injury  and  d^neracy. 

In  place  of  ideal  figures,  of  perfect  form, 
in  pure  marble,  or  in  ivory  and  gold ;  as  the 
adoration  of  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  grew 
stronger,  images  were  wanted  for  shrines. 
In  most  cases  form  was  ignored,  for  they 
were  to  be  clothed  in  costly  dresses,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones.  They  were  no  longer  designed  to 
elevate  critical  taste,  but  for  the  worship  of 
the  superstitious  multitude.  Then  they 
were  carved  in  wood,  such  as  those  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  ^ava ;  and  later  they  were 
fashioned  in  baked  clay— ^^rra  cotta.  These 
coloured  and  bedecked  images,  especially 
those  of  the  Virgin,  were  more  pleasing,  not 
only  to  the  multitude,  but  to  the  higher 
orders,  in  an  ignorant  age,  for  what  they 
lacked  in  grace  and  genius  was  more  than 
made  up  in  sanctity.  This  was  at  least  one 
great  cause  of  the  utter  degeneracy  of 
sculpture  in  Christian  Rome  and  during  the 
middle  ages  until  the  great  revival.! 

♦  Samson's  Art  Critvcism,  1 86. 

f  In  the  cbnrcb  of  the  Atocha  at  Madrid,  is  a  very 
old  black  and  ugly  image  of  the  Virgin,  carved  by 
St.  Luke  I  and  brought  to  Spain  by  St.  Peter  !  The 
Beloved  Physician  was  a  far  better  gospeUer  l^an 
image-carver.  It  is  laden  with  jewels,  surrounded  by 
relics,  noting  miraculous  cures,  and  its  wardrobe  is  en- 
riched yearly  with  the  dress  worn  by  the  queen  on  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany.  (Seerord*B-ffan<ttoofc,ii.,711.) 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ugliness 
and  unreality  of  sacred  art  had  something  to 
do  with  the  zeal  of  the  early  iconoclasts ;  the 
superstition  was  as  manifest  as  in  an  African 
Oreegree  or  fetish ;  and  this  set  the  Eastern 
Church  at  work  against  carved  images  in 
every  material  The  first  sagacious  act  of 
Leo  the  Isaurian  was  to  assemble  a  great 
council  of  bishops  and  senators,  who  thought 
to  mend  the  matter  by  decreeing  that  all 
images  should  be  placed  at  such  a  height  in 
the  churches  that  they  might  be  visible,  but 
inaccessible  to  the  worship  of  the  people. 
Then  came  a  second  edict  against  pictures, 
and  soon  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
were  dismantled  of  all  such  representations, 
and  had  a  smooth  plaster  surface  on  the 
inner  walls.  But  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious multitude  felt  themselves  defrauded, 
and  rose  furiously  against  the  iconoclasts. 
The  question  convulsed  Christendom;  not 
only  was  there  strife  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  but  in  each  province  and  in  each 
city  the  two  parties  were  arrayed  against 
each  other. 

While  the  war  has  ceased,  the  controversy 
has  never  been  fully  decided,  but  presents 
itself  to  our  consideration  in  this  day  of  light 
and  progress  as  one  of  those  small  but  im- 
portant questions — nugco  difficiles — in  which 
is  found  the  conflict  of  the  abstract  and  the 
concrete,  the  issue  between  a  simple  prin- 
ciple and  its  practical  consequences. 

It  would  seem  that  temples  dedicated  to 
the  Almighty  may  be  fittingly  adorned,  for 
in  this  we  have  the  sanction  of  Grod  Himself 
in  the  elder  dispensation.  In  a  Christian 
church,  what  at  first  sight  seems  more 
proper  than  that  representations  in  wood  or 
marble,  or  in  the  richest  style  of  pictorial 
art,  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  Apostles 
should  be  displayed?  The  words  of  the 
preacher  draw  for  us  delineations  of  our 
Saviour  and  His  earthly  history ;  the  ten- 
derness of  the  Virgin  Mother,  the  shame  of 
the  persecution,  the  agonies  of  the  cruci- 
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fizion:  why  should  not  the  artist  do  the 
same,  and  leave  them  in  perpetual  memory 
where  men  congregate  to  meditate  on  these 
solemn  subjects?  Abstractly  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be.  But  let  us 
look  at  it  in  the  concrete  of  history.  The 
statue  was  placed  in  a  niche  and  became  a 
shrine.  The  speaking  picture  became  not 
only  a  symbol,  but  an  object  of  superstitious 
regard — a  worker  of  miracles,  an  impudent 
usurper  of  the  power  of  God.  Then,  to  the 
ignorant  men  and  women  who  could  not 
understand  doctrine,  the  saint  became 
nearer  if  not  greater  than  the  Almighty, 
and  made  his  bargain  with  heaven  for 
his  clients ;  and  so  the  supreme  idea  of 
the  unity  of  God,  daily  asserted  in  creeds, 
was  practically  as  much  ignored  as  in  any 
system  of  pagan  idolatry. 

Thiis  in  earlier  days  the  beauties  of  art 
were  perverted  by  the  waywardness  and 
ignorance  of  the  multitude,  and  became  an 
instrument  of  enormous  evil.  And  the 
lesson  remains  :  as  long  as  wa3rwardne8s  and 
ignorance  and  superstition  exist  among  men, 
the  danger  stands  before  us. 

I  have  hinted  at  the  unreality  of  Christian 
art.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  only  to 
that  which  is  grotesque  and  unskilful,  but 


also  to  those  works  which,  however  finished 
and  lovely,  do  not  represent  to  us  the  true 
ideal.  It  has  been  justly  said  by  Kuskin, 
after  a  large  review  of  the  subject,  that 
religious  art  has  not  been  of  service  to  man, 
because  it  has  not  been  complete,  just,  and 
sincere.  In  this  respect  it  is  worse  than  bad 
preaching  and  bad  music,  for  those  may  be 
more  readily  removed  or  corrected.  If  art  is 
beautiful  but  false,  it  is  the  more  injurious ; 
we  are  inclined  to  become  devout  towards  it 
rather  than  towards  God. 

I  have  been  confined,  by  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  to  a  few  illustrations  of  architecture 
and  statuary,  brought  together  to  commend 
a  new  method  in  the  study  of  history  as  a 
science.  The  subject  of  painting  is  even 
richer  in  this  relation.  If  the  traveller 
would  awake  to  this  historic  view,  and  not 
be  satisfied  with  mere  form  and  colour,  light 
and  shade — with  '*  what  pleases  him  " — but 
see  in  every  great  work  its  lesson  of  historic 
philosophy,  in  every  period  and  school  the 
interpretation  of  national  character  and  pro- 
gress, art  would  not  indeed  cease  to  entertain, 
but  would  add  useful  instruction  to  entertain- 
ment, and  exalt  many  a  virtuoso  and  dreamer 
into  a  historian  and  philosopher. 
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THE   APOSTOLIC    DOCTRINE    OF   A   FUTURE   LIFE. 


By  James  M.  Whiton,  Ph.D. 


nnS|T  is  not  here  proposed  to  examine 
p2  yQ|  the  specific  and  lucid  teaching  of 
wB^Si  our  Lord  in  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  ;  the  manner  in  nvhich, 
by  His  instructions.  He  brings  life  and 
immortality  to  life  in  His  gospel ;  but  to 
inquire  as  to  what  His  accredited  messengers 
say  upon  the  subject.  How  do  they  reiterate 
His  instructions  ?  Were  they  commissioned 
to  give  new  and  additional  information  on 
this  subject?  What  position  does  the  doc- 
trine hold  in  their  system,  and  what  are 
some  of  the  modes  in  which  it  is  exhibited  ? 

Introductory  to  this  is  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection.  This  fact  does  not  strictly 
belong  either  to  the  teaching  of  the  Master 
or  to  that  of  His  Apostles;  at  the  same 
time  it  cannot  be  entirely  excluded  from 
either.  His  declarations  are  always  looking 
forward,  as  are  theirs  looking  back  to  it. 
He  appeals  to  it  as  a  future  authentication  of 
Hisdoctrine ;  theyappealtoitas  apastauthen- 
tication  of  theirs.  It  may  thus  properly  receive 
distinct  consideration.  The  last  discourse 
before  the  crucifixion,  and  thus  immediately 
preceding  this  event,  gives  assurance  to  the 
twelve  of  reunion  in  the  many  mansions; 
speaks  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  to  be  partaken 
of  in  the  kingdom  above ;  and,  almost  with 
the  last  breath,  assurance  is  given  to  the 
Aying  malefactor  of  admission  to  Paradise. 
The  resurrection  itself  has  its  evidential 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  man's  future 
life.  This  may  be  heightened  by  other 
things  said  or  done  in  connection  with  it. 
To  these  we  now  direct  our  examination. 

First,  then,  we  may  say  that  one  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  event,  in  its 


bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  the  restoration  after  bodily  death,  of 
bodily  life  to  the  human  race,  consists  in  the 
permanency  of  its  result.  It  was  a  resur- 
rection to  a  life  which  did  not  terminate — a 
restored  life  which  knew  of  no  subsequent 
death.  Herein  it  differs  from  those  already 
mentioned,  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  of  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  of  Lazarus ; 
firom  similar  miraculous  resurrections  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  These  as  to  the 
effect,  while  real,  were  temporary.  The 
release  from  the  power  of  death  and  the 
grave  was  but  for  a  limited  period.  The 
persons  restored  to  life  all  died  again.  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead  to  die  no  more,  with  an 
immortal  life.  He  did  not,  like  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  pass  from  earth  to  heaven  without 
death.  He  did  not,  like  Lazaius  and  others, 
rise  to  a  briefly  prolonged  mortal  life ;  he 
died  and  rose  again,  and  passed  alive  from 
earth  to  heaven.  He  thus  gave  assurance 
in  His  departure  of  His  continued  existence ; 
that  He  would  at  some  time  in  the  future 
reappear  in  bodily  form  to  His  followers. 
In  these  striking  respects  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  an  event  in  human  history 
unique  and  unexampled,  without  paralld 
even  in  the  domain  of  recorded  supernatural 
intervention. 

Now,  this  event  by  itself,  and  apart  from 
any  declarations  preceding  or  following,  has 
a  significance  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
human  race.  It  carries  with  it  its  own 
natural  and  necessary  inference.  What  has 
been  may  be  again.  The  actual  occurrence 
of  such  fact  in  the  past  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  its  recurrence  in  the  future.    Just 
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as  we  argue  from  tiie  simple  fact  of  any 
natural  event,  that  such  event  may  again 
take  place,  so  do  we  from  this  of  the  resur- 
rection.   Of  course  this  does  not  of  itself, 
and  simply  in  its  past  occurrence,  prove  that 
such  fact  will  certainly  again  take  place,  but 
that  it  may  ;  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  it, 
tiiat  its  supposition  does  not    involve  an 
impossibility.     All  the  difficulties,  real  or 
imaginary,  ph3rsical  or  metaphysical,  are  imme- 
diately disposed  of,  swept  away  at  once  and 
.  for  ever  by  the  event  itself,  as  it  actually 
takes  place,  or  as  proved  to  have  taken  place 
at  some  time  in    the   past.    This  is  the 
evidential  force  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  the  question  of  that  of  His 
followers  or  of  the  race.    He,  a  partaker  of 
human  nature,  died  and  revived,  and  in 
bodily  form  rose  to  heaven.    As  did  he,  so 
may  others,  partakers  of  that  same  nature, 
have  evidence  in  this  event  of  such  capacity. 
Looking  thus  at  this  event,  we  can  see 
that  it  constitutes  a  new  and  wonderful 
revelation  of  the  capacity  of  human  nature 
to  live  after  physical  death — ^to  enter  upon 
an  existence  which  to  us  has  no  known 
termination.     "The  resurrection  of   Jesus 
Christ,"  sajrs  a  living  writer,  "  if  assumed 
to  be  true,  does  present  actual  scientific 
evidence  for  immortality.    An  illustration 
will  make  my  meaning  clear.    Whether  or 
not  life  can    be  evolved    from  non-living 
matter,  is  a  subject  of  debate ;  but  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  if  a  single  living 
creature  can  be  produced  under  conditions 
that  exclude  the  presence  of  living  germs, 
then  the  controversy  is  settled.    So,  too,  in 
the  same  way,  if  any  man  known  to  be  dead 
and  buried,  did  rise  again,  and  did  think 
and  act  and  speak  in  his  own  proper  person- 
ality, then  immortality,  in  the  scientific  use 
of  the  word,  is  thereby  proved.    Science 
may  refrise  to  listen  to  arguments  derived 
from  men's  hopes  and  beliefs  ;   but  if  it 
refuses  to  listen  to  arguments  which  profess 
to  rely  upon  facts,  it  ceases  to  be  science." 


This  we  may  say  is  not  only  the  dictate  of 
science,  but  of  that  upon  which  all  science 
rests,  good  sense,  rationality — an  element 
too  often  forgotten,  not  by  true  science,  but 
by  many  of  its  professed  votaries. 

Now  it  is  manifest  from  the  narratives  of 
the    New    Testament    writers,    that    the 
evidential  as  well  as  the  moral  importance 
of  this  fact  was  distinctly  recognised.     This 
may  be  seen  in  the  means  employed  to 
certify  the  minds  of  contemporaries  as  to  its 
undoubted  occurrence  and  to   secure    its 
transmission.     First,  there  is  the  variety  of 
appearances  and  of  incidents  connected  with 
them  :  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  two, 
sometimes  to  the  whole  number  of  Apostles ; 
sometimes  later  to  only  a  portion  ;  once  at 
least  to  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
believing  portion  of  the  Ghdilean  community, 
and  again  to  that  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
vicinity.     These  were  to  persons  by  whom 
He  was  well  known.  His  intimate  friends  and 
associates,   who   under   the    circumstances 
could   not   have   been    mistaken.    These, 
moreover,  were  not  momentary  apparitions. 
They  extended  through  intervals  sufficient 
for  conversations  and  explanations  of  scrip- 
tural prophecies,  involving    questions  and 
answers,  the  impartation  of  specific  instruc- 
tion, sometimes  including  the  taking  of  food, 
the  touching  of  His  person,  and  establish- 
ment of  His  identity  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
traces  of  bodily  injuries  incident  to  the 
crucifixion ;  these  various  impressions  sub- 
ject to  the  verifying  influence  of  forty  dajrs' 
trial  and  testing.      We  will  suppose  this 
evidence  going    before  an    ordinary  jury, 
scientific  or  unscientific.    How  ought  it  to  be 
treated  ?    How  would  it  be  treated  ?    The 
answer  to  the  latter  of  these  questions  might 
depend  upon  certain  things  which  really 
ought  not  to  make  any  difiference  whatever. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  in  such  case  it  were 
stated  beforehand  that  the  evidence  was 
adduced  with  specific  intent  of  proving  a 
miracle.  Numberless  questions  would  imme- 
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diately  arise  as  to  what  is  a  miracle,  as  to 
whether  such  a  thing  could  be  proved,  as  to 
whether  it  was  possible  apart  from  certain 
other  things,  say  the  giving  of  a  new 
religion.  And  in  the  confusion  and  preju- 
dice called  forth,  many  of  the  jury  would  be 
rendered  incapable  of  an  intelligent  judicial 
reception  of  the  evidence  upon  which  they 
are  called  to  decide.  Whether  rationally 
so  or  not  is  another  matter.  But  suppose 
such  evidence  be  adduced  simply  to  prove 
the  personality  and  living  presence  of  Jesus 
during  the  forty  days  of  His  manifestation, 
between  that  first  Easter  and  His  ascension. 
Gould  the  matter  admit  of  a  rational  doubt  ? 
Prove  again,  in  the  same  way  and  by  like 
evidence,  that,  three  days  before.  He  was 
undoubtedly  put  to  death,  and  this  with 
such  particularities  and  accompaniments  that 
the  death  was  undoubted  ;  that  all  suppo- 
sitions of  only  apparent  death,  of  swoon  or 
suspended  animation,  are  perfectly  and 
hopelessly  excluded.  What  follows  ?  The 
miracle  as  an  absolute  and  necessary  infer- 
ence, as  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  link 
of  connection.  There  is  not  a  jury  in 
Christendom  deserving  the  name,  infidel  or 
Christian,  that  would  not  be  compelled  to 
give  a  verdict  upon  one-fiftieth  of  the 
evidence  which  thus  proves  the  resurrection 
— a  verdict  which  would  deprive  an  accused 
person  of  his  property,  his  personal  freedom, 
and  even  of  his  life.  How  many  are  incar- 
cerated and  executed  every  year  upon  a 
tithe  of  such  evidence  ? 

Returning  from  this  brief  digression,  we 
are  by  it  led  to  see  the  special  character  of 
this  event  and  its  proof,  which  constitute 
the  evidential  keystone  of  the  Christian 
system.  None  of  the  witnesses  saw  it.  It 
was  not  like  other  miracles  of  which  we 
have  account,  and  of  which  men  were 
perceptively  cognisant  as  they  took  place. 
The  evidence  is  to  the  reason — a  necessary 
supernatural  inference  from  natural  facts 
undoubted  and  undeniable.    The  language 


of  the  Roman  Governor  gives  us  the  whole 
issue,  with  the  evidence  for  each  part  of  the 
whole  transaction,  in  a  single  sentence : 
"One  Jesus  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul 
said  was  alive."  That  He  was  dead,  or  that 
He  had  been  dead,  the  Jews  well  knew  ;  for 
they  had  put  Him  to  death,  and  they  had 
taken  good  care  to  do  their  murderous  work 
thoroughly.  That  He  was  alive,  on  the 
other  hand,  Paul  knew ;  and  this  not  only 
through  the  evidence  of  others,  but  through 
his  own  personal  experience  and  communion 
with  the  risen  and  living  Jesus.  The  resur- 
rection intervening,  reconciles  the  appa- 
rently hopeless  contradiction.  The  enemies 
of  Jesus  prove  His  death,  EQs  friends  His 
subsequent  life;  their  combined  evidence 
necessitates  His  resurrection. 

As  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  event  so 
deeply  significant,  we'  find  a  twofold  pro- 
vision. First,  the  definitive  arrangement  of 
a  select  body  of  witnesses  to  testify  that  it 
had  taken  place.  Their  qualification  consisted 
in  their  capacity  to  establish  the  fact  of 
personal  identity.  The  twelve  whom  He  had 
chosen  to  be  with  Him  had  this  peculiar 
qualification;  and  with  this  qualification, 
the  office  and  the  duty.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the 
treachery  of  one  of  their  number,  selection 
was  made  out  of  that  portion  of  the  disciple- 
ship  which  had  been  with  Him  from  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  to  its  close,  of  one 
who,  with  the  eleven,  would  be  a  "  witness 
of  the  resurrection."  The  reader  does  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that  the  record  of 
Apostolic  preaching  shows  that  it  corre- 
sponded with  the  terms  of  their  appointment. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  what  may  be 
called  the  unconscious  provision  for  the 
perpetuation  of  this  event  in  the  minds  and 
memories  of  men.  The  rationale  of  the 
change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  as  given  especially  to  God  and  to 
man's  higher  nature,  we  are  not  here  called 
to  investigate.     We  simply  take  the  hxit 
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that  the  day  on  which  the  risen  Master  met 
the  Apostles  at  even — ^how  different  from  that 
meeting  at  even  the  Thursday  preceding, 
and  on  which  He  met  them  again  a  week 
afterwards — ^became  the  LorcTs  day,  the  day 
of  Christian  worship  and  communion  and 
contribution,  the  weekly  memento  of  the 
resurrection.  Early  Christian  feeling,  indeed, 
soon  instituted  the  more  formal  and  stated 
annual  commemoration;  but  that  of  the 
week  had  already  been  fully  established — 
remains  permanently  an  ever-recurring 
weekly  memorial  of  the  risen  Master  and 
Saviour. 

But  this  fact,  thus  weekly  and  annually 
commemorated,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  con- 
stantly testified  of  in  Apostolic  preaching 
and  instruction.  The  two  main  points  of 
interest  in  that  testimony  were,  that  man  is 
immortal,  and  that,  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  once  dead  but  now  living  Saviour, 
immortality  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing. 
How  largely  their  instruction  was  founds 
upon  this  doctrinal  fact,  may  be  easily  recog- 
nised in  the  accounts  of  it  given  on  certain 
striking  occasions.  The  first  Christian 
sermon,  in  some  respects,  that  of  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  his  Jewish  country- 
men, and  that  subsequently,  in  the  house  of 
Cornelius,  his  first  instruction  to  a  Gentile 
congregation,  may  be  taken  as  instances. 
That  of  Paul  at  Athens,  his  defence  before 
Agrippa,  and  his  discussion  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  first  Corinthians,  are  no  less  so. 
Messiah  crucified  and  risen  from  the  dead, 
proved  in  His  rising  to  be  Messiah,  is  pre- 
sented invariably  as  the  hope  and  life  iJike 
of  the  Jew  and  Gentile.  It  may  in  fact  be 
said,  that  not  only  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality, but  that  every  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
that  Christianity  itself  as  a  system  of  belief, 
as  an  outward  organism  or  as  a  form  of 
moral  and  spiritual  life,  rests  upon  this  truth 
of  its  risen  Head.  "  If  Christ  be  not  raised, 
our  faith  is  vain  " — "  them  that  have  fallen 
adeep  in  Him  have  perished  " — and  all  His 


followers  still  alive  are  "  of  all  men  the  most 
to  be  pitied." 

As,  however,  connected  with  this  fact, 
there  are  additional  items  of  information,  in 
some  of  these  passages,  of  a  deeply  interesting 
character.  The  passage  just  alluded  to  in 
Corinthians  gives  us  some  of  these ;  so  with 
another  in  Thessalonians.  Let  us  look  at 
their  substance. 

In  doing  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  topic  of  specific  treatment  is  that  of  the 
future  bodily  life,  not  of  the  race  in  general, 
but  of  a  class,  Christ's  believing  people.  One 
single  sentence  in  the  whole  discussion  in 
Corinthians,  recognises  a  connection  between 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  that  of  men 
as  men.  But,  with  that  exception,  the  dis- 
cussion confines  itself  to  that  of  Christian 
believers.  The  occasion  of  this  discussion, 
as  of  that  in  Thessalonians,  is  not  distinctly 
stated.  The  nature  of  the  discussion  in 
both  cases  enables  us  to  see  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  state  of  mind  to  which  it  is 
addressed  The  former  and  longer  of  the 
two  naturally  claims  (first)  examination. 

The  basis  of  the  discussion  is  the  Gospel 
or  glad  message,  which  the  writer  had  pro- 
claimed at  an  earlier  period.  This  is  sum- 
marised in  the  facts  of  the  death  of  Christ 
for  sin.  His  burial  and  resurrection.  The  last, 
as  of  special  interest  to  the  object  in  view  and 
the  state  of  mind  addressed,  is  substantiated 
by  a  restatement  of  some  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  it  rested :  first,  that  of  Cephas, 
then  that  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  one 
time,  that  of  James,  that  of  all  the  Apostles, 
and  last  of  all  the  personal  testimony  of  the 
writer  himself.  The  fact  thus  established 
is  pressed  to  its  legitimate  consequences  : 
the  resurrection  of  others ;  the  removal  of 
all  supposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
result ;  the  propriety  and  the  consistency  of 
Christian  patience,  and  endurance  of  hard- 
ship and  persecution,  in  view  of  this  antici- 
pated resurrection  in  the  image  of  the 
Master. 
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Up  to  this  point  the  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  re-establish  previous  convictions 
and  to  remQve  difficulties ;  and  this  by  the 
restatement  of  instruction  given  at  a  former 
period.  Beyond  this  we  have  the  subject 
more  fully  developed  and  exhibited.  As  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  death  is  described 
as  coming  to  the  race  by  one  man  Adam, 
life  by  another  man  Christ.  Confining 
himself  more  particularly  to  the  resurrection 
of  blessing  in  Christ,  the  Apostle  connects 
it  with  what  he  calls  the  end.  This  con- 
stitutes the  termination  of  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah  ;  when,  with  all  other  enemies  of 
men,  as  of  their  risen  Lord,  death,  the  last  one 
of  them  shall  be  destroyed,  and  life  with 
Christ  be  the  endless  and  perfect  inheritance 
of  his  followers. 

But  this  life  has  been  preached  as  con- 
nected with  a  resurrection,  that  is,  as  a 
bodily  one.  And  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  this  doctrine  of  the  risen  body. 
Questions  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  it 
which  needed  to  be  answered.  Here  we 
encounter  one  of  the  difficulties  of  Chris- 
tianity, to  the  Greek  intellect.  To  the 
Hebrew,  the  idea  of  restored  life,  or  life 
immortal,  was  that  of  the  whole  man.  With 
the  Greek,  to  any  such  idea  of  future  bodily 
life  there  was  a  twofold  difficulty,  one  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual,  and  another  of  a  phy- 
sical nature.  In  his  philosophy  and  moral 
science,  to  get  rid  of  the  body  was  to  get 
rid  of  moral  evil  and  pollution.  Here  was 
a  resurrection  which  would  bring  the  freed 
spirit  again  in  contact  with  the  bondage  and 
possible  defilement  of  bodily  organism.  Not 
less  serious  was  the  physical  difficulty  of 
restored  organic  life,  to  oi^anisms  long 
before  resolved  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  indeed  going  to  the  construc- 
tion of  others.  Had  the  argument  of  the 
Apostle  been  addressed  to  Athenian  readers, 
the  first  of  these  difficulties,  the  philoso- 
phico-moral,  would  have  required  and  pro- 
bably received  a  fuller  discussion.    To  the 


more  practical  and  less  speculative  Corin- 
thian, the  physical  would  be  the  great 
difficulty ;  and  to  this,  therefore,  the  argu- 
ment is  directed.  ''How,"  it  had  been 
asked,  "  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?"  "  With 
what  body  do  they  come  ?"  They  are  taken 
in  their  order.  The  first  means,  how  is  it 
possible  ?  How  will  it  be  done  ?  The  reply 
is  based  upon  the  analogy  of  nature,  and 
directed  to  three  points  of  previous  teaching 
thus  called  in  question.  First,  that  of 
existence,  vitality,  coming  through  and 
in  connection  with  a  corruptive  process ; 
secondly,  change  of  organism  incident  to 
such  continuance  without  loss  of  identity ; 
thirdly,  adaptations  in  such  change  for  new 
conditions  of  existence.  In  nature,  life, 
from  the  rotting  seed,  comes  out  of  death, 
— so  with  the  resurrection  body.  In  nature, 
the  germ  or  seed  produces  an  organism 
different  from  that  of  the  seed  in  many 
respects,  but  retains  its  specific  typical 
identity ;  so  with  the  buried  and  restored 
resurrection  body.  In  nature,  again,  and 
sometimes  through  these  changes,  there 
is  great  diversity  of  organic  form  and 
manifestation,  but  in  all  of  them  that 
adaptation  of  fitness  which  constitutes  their 
glory  or  excellence,  as  related  to  their  sur- 
roundings ;  so  with  the  body  of  the  resur- 
rection in  its  glorious  adaptations  to  the 
nobler  sphere  of  heavenly  existence.  As 
such  phenomena  occur  and  manifest  them- 
selves in  the  Divine  administration  of  the 
natural  world,  so  there  is  no  real  difficulty 
in  our  acceptance  of  the  revealed  truth  that 
they  occur  in  a  higher  sphere  of  the  same 
Divine  administration.  That  revealed  truth, 
thus  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of 
nature,  enables  us  to  see  that  the  body 
"  sown  in  corruption  may  be  raised  in  incor- 
ruption,"  "  sown  in  dishonour  may  be  raised 
in  glory,"  ''  sown  in  weakness  may  be  raised 
in  power,"  ''  sown  a  natural  body  may  be 
raised  a  q>iritual  body." 
This   constitutes    the  transition  to  the 
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second  question,  the  nature  of  the  resur- 
rection body :  "  With  what  body  do  they 
come  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  this  change 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  body?" 
Gomprehensiyely,  after  various  attributes 
of  it  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  described 
as  a  "spiritual  body."  Spiritual  does  not 
and  cannot  here  mean  purely  immaterial, 
because  it  is  an  organism.  Neither  again 
does  it  mean  purely  moral,  that  is,  an 
organism  like  the  present  cleansed  from  all 
spiritual  defilement.  It  rather  describes  the 
spiritualised,  the  etherealised  condition  of 
the  onanism  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the 
circumstances,  the  employments,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  being  in  its 
higher  sphere  of  existence.  "There  is," 
sajTS  he,  amplifying  this  point,  a  "natural 
hody,"  "fux"^^''  o-w/io,"  a  vitalised  structure 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  earthly  existence. 
And  there  is  a  "spiritual  body,"  "irvcvfuiTiKoi/ 
o-w/co,"  a  spiritualised  structure  or  body,  an 
organism  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
spiritual  and  heavenly  existence.  These,  in 
the  experience  of  men,  come  respectively 
&om  Adam  and  from  Christ ;  and  those  who 
are  in  vital  connection  with  the  latter,  par- 
take of  His  excellencies.  As  with  Him  they 
have  attained  a  heavenly  nature  and  organ- 
ism, 80  with  Him  they  shall  bear  for  ever  a 
heavenly  image  and  partake  of  heavenly 
blessedness. 

Thus  far  with  the  answer  to  the  two  in- 
quiries, "  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come  ? "  They  are 
raised  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  doing 
in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  as  it  pleases 
Him,  and  yet  in  accordance  in  many  respects 
with  the  analogies  of  His  natural  operations. 
The  body  that  comes  is  one  out  of  death 
into  life,  identified  by  organic  connection 
with  that  which  precedes  it,  but  a  nobler 
and  more  glorious  development ;  in  this  de- 
velopment losing  and  leaving  b^nd  the 
defects  of  its  previous  earthly  state,  and  ac- 
quiring capacities  for  a  heavenly  one — the 


natural  body  of  earth  purified,  transformed 
and  elevated  into  the  spiritual  body  of 
heaven.  Or,  to  state  in  the  language  of  the 
same  Apostle  elsewhere,  "  The  body  of  pur 
humiliation,"  "t^  o-w/xa  r^s  TairctVoKrcws,"  of 
our  earthly  state  of  sin  and  humiliation, 
shall  be  changed  into  the  fashion  of  the 
body  of  Christ's  state  of  exaltation,  "ci?  to 
<f>€V€oOai  avTo  <rv/JLiJLOp<l>ov  ry  crtafiarl  tyjs  86^ip 
oivr6v."  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  His 
people  "  shall  be  like  Him."  They  shdl  see 
Him  as  He  is,  and  be  like  Him  as  He  is,  in 
the  image  of  His  glorious  body  as  in  that 
of  His  glorious  character  and  spiritual  ex- 
ceUence.  "  As  we  have  borne  the  image 
of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly." 

But  there  is  a  further  revelation  as  to 
the  time  and  mode  in  which  this  result  will 
be  accomplished.  This  revelation  has  re- 
ference not  only  to  those  who,  after  having 
died,  shall  be  restored  to  life  at  the  coming 
of  Christ,  but  to  those  who  at  that  time  will 
be  found  alive ;  and  to  the  bodily  trans- 
formation, not  of  death,  but  in  some  manner 
its  equivalent,  by  which  they  are  prepared 
for  spiritual,  heavenly  existence.  Here,  as 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the 
deeply  interesting  truth  is  exhibited,  that 
to  one  generation  of  our  race  there  will  be 
an  exception  as  to  the  law  of  mortality. 
That  generation  of  teeming  millions  over  the 
earth's  surface  to  whom  Christ  will  visibly 
manifest  Himself,  will  recognise  that  mani- 
festation as  living  men.  And  yet,  living  as 
they  are,  they  will  need  transformation. 
The  flesh  and  blood  of  those  living  natural 
bodies  cannot  enter  or  enjoy  the  kingdom  of 
spirit.  The  spiritual  body  of  the  risen  dead" 
will  also  be  needed  by  the  living,  and  by  this 
change  it  is  conferred.  "  Flesh  and  blood," 
says  He,  "cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
Grod,  neither  doth  corruption  inherit  incor- 
ruption."  In  the  one  case  it  is  gotten  rid 
of  in  death  by  the  process  of  physical  disso- 
lution;  in  the  other  by  the  transforming 
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agency  of  Divine  power  npon  the  living 
organism.  "  I  show  you  a  mystery/'  a  fact 
hitherto  not  revealed;  ''we  shall  not  all 
sleep" — ^be  subject  to  death;  some  will  be 
living  when  the  dead  are  raised — "  but  we 
shall  all  be  changed."  ''  In  a  moment,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump  ; 
for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we,"  the 
living,  "  shall  be  changed.  For  this  corrup- 
tible must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality." 

Similar  to  this  in  tenor  is  the  instruction 
on  the  same  topic,  given  not  long  before  to 
the  disciples  at  Thessalonica.    Nothing  is 
said  to  these  of  the  specific  bodily  change 
which  will  take  place  with  the  living  at  the 
resurrection.   There  is  the  assurance  simply, 
that  their  being  alive  will  give  them  no  ad- 
vantage nor  pre-eminence  over  those  who 
have  died;    that  there  will  be  a  blessed 
resurrection  to  those  whose  bodies,  through 
Christ,  are  in  a  state  of  blessed  slumber. 
This  will  precede  the  taking  up  of  the  living 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  as  is  that 
followed  by  their  reunion  with  each  other 
and    with    their     Lord     for    ever.       In 
one  respect  there  is  an  additional  feature, 
the   particular    mention   of  the   presence 
and   power   of  the   Lord    in    the   resur- 
rection,  and    the    natural    implication    of 
such  reunion   with   Him    and   those   who 
had  died  as  would  involve  the  element  of 
recognition.     This  last  we  shall  examine 
further  on.    There  is,  moreover,  in  the  same 
connection,  and  still  further  and  more  fully 
in  the  epistle  following,  the  fact  brought  to 
view  that  this  event,  so  full  of  blessing  to 
Christian    people,    will  be  one  of  fearful 
import  to  his  enemies ;  all  coupled  with  the 
announcement  that  these  events  were  not 
immediately  at  hand,  but  to  be  preceded  by 
certain  providential  and  easily  recognisable 
intimations. 

Thus  far,  in   apostolic  teaching,  we  find 


resurrection.    The  epistolary  instruction  of 
these  first  teachers  of  Christianity  is  thus 
seen  to  coincide  with  the  record,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  their  teaching.    It 
exhibits,  however,  that  teaching  more  fully, 
and  is  called  out  in  the  way  of  explanation 
to  meet  difficulties  or  misapprehensions  in 
the  minds  of  their  pupils.     Other  similar 
passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  as  in  those  of  Peter  and  John,  re- 
stating or  implying  what  has  already  been 
exhibited.    Paul,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the 
glorious   manifestation  of  the  Great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  of  the  crown  of 
righteousness  then  for  himself  as  "for  all 
who  love  the  Lord's  appearing."      Peter, 
again,  speaks  of  a  living  hope,  of  an  inherit- 
ance incorruptible,  undefiled  and  unfading, 
through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
of  "  the  grace  "  or  gift  that  is  to  be  brought 
to  himself  and  his  fellow-believers  at  Christ's 
appearing.    And  John  points  forward  to  the 
same  manifestation,  when  Christ's  people, 
seeing  Him,  shall  be  like  Him  in  heavenly 
capacity  as  in  character.     The  testimony 
upon  these  points  may  be  greater  or  less  in 
quantity    as  coming  from   these  different 
apostolic  teachers,  but  as  to  quality  there 
is  no  difference. 

The  deeply  interesting  question  presents 
itself,  of  the  time  in  which  these  great 
events  are  to  be  actualised,  the  coming 
of  the  end.  As  to  this,  ''  the  times  and 
seasons,"  the  interval  to  elapse  in  the 
duration  of  things  before  the  coming  of  tliis 
end,  the  Apostles,  as  their  Master,  give  us 
no  exact  information.  Expressions  have 
been  appealed  to  in  the  way  of  proof  that 
they  anticipated  it  in  their  own  day  and 
generation.  When,  however,  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  form  of  expression  descriptive 
of  this  event  as  the  antitype,  is  often  used 
to  describe  preceding  events  typical  of  it,  as 
for  instance  the  coming  of  Christ  for  judg- 
ment, just  at  hand,  upon  the  Jewish  world 


the  assurance  of  endless  life  and  of  a  bodily  I  or  dispensation,  a  type  of  his  final  coming  to 
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judge  the  whole  world  of  man,  the  conclusion 
b&sed  upon  these  expressions  is  seen  to 
be  doubtful  When,  moreover,  it  is  seen 
that  one  particular  community  is  cautioned 
against  such  a  conclusion,  and  that  inter- 
vening events,  involving  the  duration  of 
many  generations,  are  described  as  preceding 
this  end,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  ex- 
pressions in  question  have  been  misunder- 
stood. "  The  good  news,"  for  instance,  was 
to  be  preached  to  all  nations.  In  the  course 
of  this,  Israel  as  a  people  is  to  be  brought 
back  to  their  rejected  Messiah  and  Prince- 
One  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
last,  exhibits  a  series  of  delineations  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  world, 
including  for  one  of  its  periods  ''a  thou- 
sand years" — ^a  manifestly  long  extended 
period,  whether  taken  literally,  or  roundly 
and  generally.  Without,  therefore,  going 
into  minutisB,  we  may  recognise  in  New 
Testament  teaching  these  general  features : 
first,  the  proclamation  of  Christianity  to  the 
race,  and  to  go  on  until  all  nations  have 
been  reached  by  it.  Incident  to  this,  and  all 
along,  opposition  and  persecution  of  enemies, 
corruption  and  defilement,  and  perversion  of 
pretended  finends;  opposing  and  deterio- 
rating influences  and  agencies,  both  without 
and  within  the  Church,  but  not  able  to  prove 
destructive ;  thrown  oflf  eventually,  or  tho- 
roughly transformed  and  inwrought  into  a 
homogeneous  and  consistent  system  of  Chns- 
tian  belief  and  practice.  The  natural  result 
of  this  to  be  seen  and  experienced  in  a  long 
and  blessed  enjoyment,  by  human  society 
and  the  race,  of  the  universal  and  effective 
prevalence  of  true  religion  and  pure  morality ; 
of  the  religion  of  love  to  God,  and  the 
morality  of  love  to  man — a  kingdom  of 
truiJi  and  a  reign  of  righteousness. 

Connected  with  this  long  and  glorious 
reign  and  triumph  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  world — in  other  words,  with  what 
18  often  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  the 
millfflininni — and  introductory  to  it,  there 


is  mention  of  a  "  first  resurrection  "  of  tho3e 
who  had  been  martyrs  and  special  witnesses 
of  Christ  in  times  of  persecution,  and  of 
their  triumphant  reign  with  the  Master 
whom  they  had  confessed  and  for  whom  they 
had  suffered.  As  is  the  case  with  all  the 
other  visions  of  this  book,  this  one  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  but  Sjonbolically ;  and 
it  seems  intended  to  describe  what  has  been 
already  mentioned,  the  reign,  the  triumph 
and  universal  acceptance  of  the  truths  and 
principles  for  which  these  martyrs  had  suf- 
fered ;  Christ  reigning  not  in  his  visible  and 
localised  persontdity,  but  by  his  gracious 
and  all-pervading  spirit — a  Pentecostal  time, 
of  which  the  first  Pentecost  was  but  a  faint 
type  and  symbol,  the  first  falling  drops  to 
the  copious  and  long-continued  shower,  pro- 
ducing an  awakening,  a  resurrection  of  spiri- 
tual influences  and  agencies,  of  spiritual  life 
and  power  corresponding,  and  the  natural 
result  therefirom,  a  long  and  glorious  triumph 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

But  this  period,  however  long  and  glorious, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  temporal  seasons,  and 
this  in  view  of  their  probationary  character, 
has  its  termination.  This  too,  it  would 
seem,  in  a  brief  season  of  partial  relapse  and 
apostasy,  the  prelude  to  the  end,  the  visible 
re-appearing  of  Christ,  the  close  of  the  tem- 
poral history  of  the  race,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  of  all,  a^d  the  final  judgment. 

One  glance  beyond  and  the  record  closes. 
The  earth  and  all  that  was  therein  has  been 
burned  up.  In  the  blazing  funeral  pile  of 
that  dissolving  world  there  is  a  passing  away 
of  all  the  previous  elements  of  corruption 
and  pollution.  "  The  earth  and  the  sea  give 
up  their  dead."  That  earth,  for  so  many 
thousand  years  making  her  revolutions  with 
her  myriads  of  dead  children  in  her  bosom, 
is  at  last  relieved  of  her  mournful  burden. 
But  as  the  dead  are  not  annihilated,  so  with 
that  which  gave  them  a  habitation  in  life 
and  a  resting-place  in  death.  Then  come  to 
view  the  new  earth  and  the  new  heavens 
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wherein  dwell  righteousness — the  regenerated 
earth  of  the  redeemed,  which  the  "  meek" 
permanently  "  inherit,"  which  was  promised 
Abraham  and  his  believing  children  as  an 
eternal  possession,  and  to  which  the  patri- 
archs looked  forward  as  a  better  "father- 
land," TTttT/jis,  even  one  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness. Some  of  the  glories  of  that  world  are 
exhibited  in  apocalyptic  vision.  The  picture 
is  bright  and  glorious,  as  flooded  with  the 
sunlight  of  heavenly  splendour ;  and  yet 
intimations  are  given  that  the  reality,  as 
yet,  can  be  only  partially  known.  Human 
thought  and  human  language,  it  would  seem, 
are  inadequate  to  conceive  and  to  describe 
the  full  reality.  When  Paul  was  caught  up 
to  the  third  heaven,  he  saw  and  heard  what 
it  was  "  not  lawful  to  utter."  Had  all  re- 
striction been  removed,  there  was  still  another 
diflSculty.  They  were  "  unspeakable  words," 
words  and  things  for  which  human  language 
has  no  adequate  expression.  In  the  light  of 
time,  men  see  but  as  in  a  mirror  imperfectly. 
There  is  the  assurance,  indeed,  that  every 
desire  and  aspiration  of  the  redeemed  and 
glorified  soul  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied ; 
that  the  weary  are  at  rest ;  that  they  who 
are  tossed  and  tempest-driven  by  the  waves 
of  this  troublesome  world  are  safe  at  the 
haven  where  they  would  be,  and  at  peace ; 
that  pain,  and  care,  and  solicitude,  and 
anxiety  and  sin,  the  cause  of  all  of  them, 
shall  be  no  longer  experienced ;  that  those 
who  have  gone  before  in  the  Lord,  and  those 
who  are  left  weeping  behind,  shall  meet 
again  in  His  presence ;  that  every  reunion 
there  shall  be  secured  against  future  separa- 
tion ;  that,  once  in  that  heavenly  home, 
there  is  no  more  going  out  for  ever;  that 
death  and  the  curse  are  for  ever  banished, 
and  life  and  blessing  an  endless  inheritance  ; 
more  than  all  this — that  the  soul  shall  then 
see  and  love  and  know  and  adore  and  enjoy 
Him  the  Author  of  all  these  blessings,  its 
once  suflFering  and  dying  Lord,  now  exalted 
to  the  throne  of  His  glory  !    But,  knowing  all 


this,  it  is  still  in  a  most  important  respect 
true,  "it  doth  not  yet  appear:"  it  is  not 
yet  fully  manifest  what  we  shall  be.  The 
full  revelation  can  only  come  in  the  actual 
and  blessed  experience. 

One  deeply  interesting  feature  may  be 
noted  in  these  delineations  of  the  regenerated 
world,  their  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  man's  original  sinless  condition. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  Paradise  of  God,  a 
river  of  living  waters,  a  tree  of  life  with  its 
leaves  of  healing.  The  inspired  history  thus 
begins  with  a  Paradise,  sinless  creatures 
capable  of  its  enjoyment,  a  tree  of  life  and 
rivers  of  living  waters.  It  ends  as  we  have 
seen  with  a  Paradise,  with  sinless  and  glorified 
inhabitants,  a  tree  of  life,  and  a  river  of 
living  waters,  of  which  he  who  drinks  thirsts 
no  more  for  ever.  Thus  the  record  begins 
and  thus  it  ends  :  a  restoration  to  man  of  a 
higher  and  holier  state  than  that  from 
which  he  fell.  iA.ll  is  pure,  and  peaceful, 
and  bright  in  the  beginning,  as  the  work 
of  divine  love  and  wisdom.  All  is  dark, 
and  confused,  and  perplexed,  as  the  account 
goes  o;di — as  sin  with  its  touch  of  blight  and 
defilement  passes  over  it.  All  again  is 
bright  and  peaceful,  and  happy  in  the  end 
— as  Divine  love  and  wisdom,  creating  in 
the  first  instance,  have  put  forth  again  their 
highest  exercise  in  the  work  of  restoration ; 
grace  superabounding,  beyond  the  abund- 
ance of  sin ! 

Thus  as  to  the  end.  But  there  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  aching  heart  ofben  asks,  and 
cannot  help  asking,  as  it  dwells  in  thought 
upon  its  departed  objecteTof  affection.  How 
is  it  in  the  meantime?  How  as  to  the 
interval  between  death  and  the  resurrection? 
Such  interval  with  individuals  and  genera- 
tions will  very  greatly  differ.  And  the  ques- 
tion connected  with  it  is  perhaps  that  one  that 
comes  freighted  with  the  most  immediate  if 
not  the  deepest  interest  to  sanctified  feeling 
and  affection.  The  dead  in  Christ  are  blessed. 
But  where  ?    Where  ate  they  now  ?    While 
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we  are  moxtmiiig  their  departure,  and  our 
hearts  are  lacerated  anew  at  every  familiar 
object  of  familiar  association  which  recals 
them,  how  is  it  as  to  their  condition? 
In  the  resurrection  and  the  last  day,  hun- 
dreds, and  it  may  be  thousands  of  years 
hence,  after  they  and  we  have  returned  to 
the  dost  from  which  we  came,  and  our 
names  and  our  very  graves  have  been  for- 
gotten, ''  we  shall  rise  again."  But  before, 
and  until  then  ?  Various  replies  have  been 
given  to  this  inquiry,  even  by  those  who 
accept  the  fact  of  immortality.  One  of 
those  replies  exhibits  this  interval  occupied 
wholly  or  in  part  as  one  of  extended  and 
conscious  probation,  terminating  with  the 
final  judgment.  Another  finds  it  a  period 
of  purgatorial  expiation  to  one  class  at  least, 
whose  earthly  probation  has  indeed,  as  to 
the  final  result,  ended  successfully,  but  who 
still  need  a  long  chastening  preparatory  to  a 
blessed  resurrection.  Still  another  finds  it 
an  unbroken  sleep  of  blessed  unconscious- 
ness, in  which  no  note  of  time  or  duration 
is  possible,  and  which,  therefore,  to  the 
^irit  is  only  as  a  moment,  as  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  from  its  peaceful  falhng  asleep  to 
its  joyful  awaking.  The  interest  of  such 
mquiry  and  this  variety  of  its  answers  will 
justify  its  more  careful  and  detailed  investi- 
gation. 

A  hint  in  the  direction  of  reply  to  such 
inquiry  may  be  found  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Master  as  to  the  unbroken  communion 
between  Himself  and  His  true  disciples.  The 
blessing  of  the  life  upon  which  they  would 
enter  in  His  service,  whether  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  will  consist  very  greatly  in  that  of 
personal  communion  with  Himself,  the  joy 
with  Him  of  restored  companionship  and 
association.  "  In  the  regeneration,"  that  is, 
in  the  regenerated  world,  "  ye  shall  sit  on 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel." 
"Where  I  am,  there  shall  my  servant  be." 
So,  too,  and  especially  in  the  Last  Supper. 
PeEBOnally  and  in  bodily  presence  He  would 
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not  again  partake  with  them  of  the  firuit  of 
the  vine,  that  is,  grant  them  the  blessing  of 
His  companionship,  until  they  were  reunited 
in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  manner  of 
expression  seems  to  indicate  that  the  reunion 
was  not  at  a  very  remote  distance.  "  In  the 
Father's  house  were  many  mansions."  He 
was  going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them. 
When  His  preparation  was  made  in  the 
tenants,  as  in  the  mansions.  He  would  come 
again  and  take  them  to  Himself.  Where  He 
is  there  they  will  be.  In  other  words,  His 
place  will  be  their  place^ — they  will  be  with 
Him  in  the  joy  of  reunion  and  unbroken 
communion.  Question  may  be  made,  does 
this  refer  to  the  moment  of  death,  and  not 
to  the  resurrection  and  what  then  follows  ? 
The  best  answer,  perhaps,  to  this  would  be, 
to  find  its  reference  to  both,  its  incipient 
realisation  in  the  former,  its  perfect  in  the 
latter.  The  New  Testament  conception  of 
bodily  dissolution  is  that  of  release,  of 
deliverance  from  sin  and  its  consequences, 
an  unbroken  and  continuous  life  in  Christ 
for  the  conscious  and  living  spirit.  In  that 
supreme  hour  of  natural  extremity,  supreme 
love  and  support,  in  the  person  of  the 
Master,  interposes  and  sustains  the  soul  in 
its  struggle,  and  when  the  struggle  ends, 
takes  it  to  Himself.  Conscious  communion 
with  Him  is  resumed.  Where  He  is,  and 
where  the  blessed  spirit  is  consciously  with 
Him,  are  all  the  essentials  of  blessedness. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  note  how  this  assur- 
ance seemed  to  impress  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  the  first  believers.  Whether  at 
death  or  whether  at  the  resurrection,  the 
central  fact  to  which  they  looked  forward, 
and  upon  which  their  hopes  rested,  was  that 
of  reunion  with  Him.  "  We  look  for  the 
Saviour,"  is  the  language  of  one  of  them. 
"We  shall  be  like  Him  when  He  shall  appear," 
is  that  of  another.  "  Be  patient  and  stablish 
your  hearts,"  is  that  of  another, "  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  "  Ye  may  be  glad 
with  exceeding  joy  when  His  glory  is  re- 
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vealed,"  is  that  of  another.  And  the  last 
utterance  of  the  beloved  disciple,  as  of  the 
inspired  record,  embodies  this  aspiration  : 
"  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly."  With 
Him,  transformed  by  His  presence  into  His 
likeness,  and  thus  with  Him  for  ever,  the 
soul  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Beyond  these  general  statements,  however, 
and  more  specific  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry,  are  others  from  the 
Master  Himself,  as  from  His  accredited 
witnesses.  The  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus 
brings  to  view  a  Hades,  or  invisible  world 
of  suffering  to  one  class,  and  of  blessing  to 
another,  its  events  occurring  within  the  life- 
time of  the  brethren  of  Dives.  While  these 
brethren  were  living,  and  might  be  warned. 
Dives  and  Lazarus  were  consciously  in  the 
conditions  described.  The  parabolic  dress 
under  which  the  truth  is  presented  does  not 
change  its  essential  character.  Coincident 
with  this  are  the  incidents  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  the  manifestation  of  Moses 
and  Elias  in  bodily  form  and  in  holy  con- 
course with  the  Master.  Not  less  significant 
His  emphatic  declaration  to  the  Sadducees 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Patriarch  Fathers 
mentioned  in  the  Divine  announcement, 
"  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living ;  for  all  live  unto  Him."  So  again 
His  assurance  to  the  dying  malefactc^r : 
"Thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Paradise  to- 
day"— not  after  thousands  of  years  have 
elapsed,  and  when  the  resurrection  comes, 
but  "to-day."  Whatever  the  full  import 
of  this  declaration  as  to  the  blessing,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  time.  When,  as 
the  day  wore  on  and  the  soldiers  came  round 
and  found  one  of  the  three  undoubtedly 
dead,  and,  with  the  breaking  of  their  limbs, 
released  the  two  others  from  their  bodily 
suffering,  this  assurance  received  its  fulfil- 
ment. The  released  spirit  was  with  its 
Lord — late  found,  but  found  effectually — 
iu  Paradise.  And  although  it  is  not  said 
in  so  many  words,  yet  the  manner  of  the 


assurance,  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was 'given,  the  name  given  to  the  locality  of 
its  fulfilment,  all  indicate  an  immediate 
and  blissful  consciousness  of  the  condition 
described. 

Coincident  with  this  declaration  of  the 
Master  are  those  of  some  of  his  inspired 
followers^  The  first  Christian  mart3rr,  as 
life  was  passing  away,  recognised  that  Master 
as  at  hand,  and  ready  to  receive  his  spirit 
in  its  departure.  One  who  as  an  enemy 
witnessed  this  scene,  and  perhaps  noted 
these  words  of  Stephen,  years  after  a  servant 
and  apostle  of  the  same  Master,  is  led  to 
speak  of  his  own  departure.  In  so  doing, 
he  makes  "  absence  from  the  body  presence 
with  the  Lord."  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  his 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  he  ought  to 
wish  to  be  enabled  to  go  on  in  his  work  or 
to  be  released  from  it  by  his  departure  from 
the  body,  so  as  to  be  at  once  with  his  ador- 
able Master  :  "  Having  this  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better." 
When  Christ  in  the  hour  of  departure  comes 
and  takes  His  servants  to  Himself,  when  in 
His  communion  and  presence  heavenly  life 
and  joy  begin,  there  is  the  earnest  and  fore- 
taste of  that  abundance  of  life  and  joy  con- 
summated on  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

So,  too,  with  other  intimations.  "The 
night,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  is  far  spent,  the  day 
is  at  hand."  The  night  here  is  manifestly 
that  of  earthly  trial  and  probation  and  toil ; 
the  day  is  its  termination  in  a  world  of 
fruition  and  recompense.  So  we  find  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  souls  of  the  martyrs  living 
and  consciously  inquiring  in  regard  to  the 
future  Divine  dealings ;  and  further  on  that 
declaration  which  has  become  one  of  the 
great  common-places  of  Christian  conso- 
lation— "Blessed,"  even  now,  "awa/oTi,"  "are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  They  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

And  all  these  forms  of  expression,  and  the 
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ideas  which  give  them  significance,  imply 
another,  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  interest 
to  human  affection,  that  of  recognition. 

"  Lovelier  in  helftyen's  sweet  climate  still  the  same  " — 

the  dead  shall  live  again.  They  life  in  hliss- 
fill  communion.  As  companionship  and 
association  constitute  an  element  of  welfare 
and  of  happiness  in  the  present,  so  will 
they  in  a  future  life.  Such  companionship, 
purified  and  elevated,  will  correspond  with 
the  circumstances  and  capacities  of  that 
heavenly  world.  But  still  it  will  be  com- 
munion, companionship,  association.  It 
may  indeed  take  in  a  wider  range,  extend 
over  a  broader  circle  than  that  of  pre- 
vious earthly  affection  and  intercourse. 
But  it  will  doubtless  include  this  previous 
circle  of  sanctified  afiection.  And  it  will 
never  fail  as  directed  to  one  object,  the 
iong-loved  and  adored,  at  last  seen  and 
fully  recognised  Divine  Mast^.  In  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  the  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  Church  of  the  first-bom,  and  amid  the 
spirits  of  just  men  exalted,  as  the  central 
object  of  interest  and  of  love,  ¥nll  be  Jesus 
the  minister  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  with 
Him  and  them,  those  of  all  ages,  who  are 
partakers  of  His  life  and  resurrection.  This 
idea  of  recognition,  in  £Bbct,  it  may  be  said,  is 
that  which  most  naturally  connects  itself 
with  the  continued  existence  of  a  being 
having  a  moral  and  social  nature.  If  nothing 
were  said  in  regard  to  it,  the  natural  pre- 
sumption of  silence  would  be  in  its  favour. 
That  presumption  becomes  strong  assurance 
under  the  statements  presented.  Subtract 
for  instance  the  elements  of  recognition  and 
companionship  from  the  promises  of  the 
Master,  to  the  twelve  on  the  night  preceding 
the  crucifixion,  and  to  what  do  they  amount  ? 
Make  tiie  same  subtraction  in  all  similar 
passages,  and  what  is  the  blessing  which 
they  describe  ?  So  with  instances  of  another 
character.    Even  the  lost  recognise  Abra- 


ham, and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  a  condition 
from  which  they  themselves  are  excluded. 
Dives  sees  Lazarus  and  Abraham  afar  off. 
The  three  chosen  disciples  recognise  Moses 
and  Elias  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration, 
and  John  in  Patmos  the  person  of  his  glori- 
fied Master.  The  Apostle  consoles  the 
Thessalonians  with  the  assurance  of  the 
resurrection  of  their  departed  friends,  in 
companionship  of  whom  the  living  will  be 
caught  up  to  the  clouds,  to  be  with  the 
Lord  for  ever.  And  thus  for  ever  with  Him, 
"  they  are  seeing  Him,"  "  knowing  Him," 
"  seeing  Him  as  He  is."  That  which  con- 
stitutes the  highest  and  purest  form  of 
earthly  happiness  will  not  be  wanting  in 
heaven. 

**  Love  never  faileth ; 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth  : 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retnmeth.*' 

Whatever  else  passes  away,  that  remains. 
That  love  must  have  its  objects.  And  it 
will  not  and  cannot  forget  the  beloved  of 
the  past.  Its  tenderest  and  deepest  out- 
flowings  will  doubtless  be  to  those  of  its 
previous  interest  and  sympathy.  How 
blessed  the  hope  of  meeting  again  and  loving 
again  those  whose  love  to  us,  and  ours  to 
them,  we  did  not  fully  know  until  they  were 
lost  to  us  on  earth  for  ever !  Thank  God, 
0  aching  and  bleeding  heart !  that  the 
assurance  of  this  rests  upon  a  foundation 
that  is  incapable  of  removal 

Thus  it  is  that  we  get  the  teaching  of  the 
Master  and  His  inspired  Apostles  upon  this 
subject  of  life  and  immortality.  Beyond 
this  present  sphere  of  life,  of  being  and 
action,  there  is  another.  Its  character 
morally  connects  it  with  the  present,  and 
depends  upon  the  present  Subsequent  to 
the  resurrection,  it  is  a  life  of  the  whole 
man,  a  bodily  organism  as  well  as  a  spiritual 
nature.  Preceding  this,  and  intervening 
between  death  and  this  resurrection  or  fuU 
restoration,  there  is  a  conscious  life  of  the 
spiritual  personality,  of  those  belonging  to 
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Christ,  with  Him  in  a  state  of  blissful  com- 
panionship and  communion.  Over  these 
death  has  no  power  for  any  extent  or  period 
of  duration.  The  bodily  senses  fall  asleep. 
But  as  the  bodily  eyes  close  upon  things 
earthly,  those  of  the  spirit  open  upon  things 
heavenly.  The  blinding  tears  of  natural 
afTection  often  hide  this  blessed  truth  from 
view;  and  their  entrance  into  Paradise  is 
our  entrance  upon  a  long  season  of  sorrow 
and  bereavement.  But  such  sorrow  is  not 
in  view  of  anything  evil  to  those  who,  thus 
falling  asleep  in  Christ,  are  awake  with  Him 
in  Paradise.  Evil  to  them  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible ;  that  is  all  done  and  over  for  ever. 
They  are  taken  from  the  trouble  to  come. 
However  it  may  seem  for  those  who  remain, 
certainly  for  those  who  have  gone  "  it  is  far 
better."  "  Absent  from  the  body,  they  are 
at  home  with  the  Lord."  They  are  with 
Christ ;  and  where  Christ  is,  there  the  soul 
is  satisfied.  The  peculiarity  of  this  life  of 
the  redeemed  spirit  is  its  identity  with  the 
life  of  Him  from  whom  it  comes.  '*  Jesus 
Christ  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  the  Gospel."  He,  in  so  doing,  re- 
veals and  gives  life  in  the  present.  He 
continues  it,  an  unbroken  life,  through 
death,  beyond  death,  and  until  the  re- 
surrection. He  heightens  this  life-  at 
the  resurrection  as  to  its  capacity  of 
action  and  enjojrment;  and  all  through 
He  identifies  it  with  Hi£r  own.  "Because 
I  live  ye  shall  live  also."  As  He  the 
Head  cannot  die,  so  death  to  His  members  is 
impossible.  To  use  His  own  simple  and 
exhaustive  statements,  "  They  shall  die  no 


more;"  "They  shall  live  for  ever;"  "Over 
them  death  shall  have  no  power."  Death, 
in  fact,  the  last  enemy,  has  been  destroyed. 
The  inheritance  of  life  "is  incorruptible,, 
undefiled,  and  unfading."  "  The  corruptible 
puts  on  incorruption,  the  mortal  immor- 
tality." "  Mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life." 
And  thus  we  end  with  that  which  has  no 
ending* — "  Ever  with  the  Lord."  At  once 
and  for  ever.  At  once — ^for  absent  from  the 
body,  we  are  present  with  Him.  So  near  is 
Jesus  now  that,  like  the  infant  waking  from 
its  dream,  the  soul  looks  up,  and  lo  !  He  sits 
beside  it;  waking  up  from  this  life-dream, 
the  first  sight  is  Jesus  as  He  is.  At  once — 
no  flight  through  immensity,  no  pilgrimage 
through  the  spheres,  for  the  everlasting  arms 
are  the  first  resting-place  of  the  disembodied 
spirit — ^it  will  be  in  the  bosom  of  Immanuel 
that  the  emancipated  spirit  will  inquire. 
Where  am  I  ?  and  read  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
the  answer,  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord."  For 
ever !  To  be  with  Him  for  a  few  days,  as, 
one  way  and  another,  John  and  Peter  were ; 
to  be  with  Him  one  Lord's  day,  as  the  beloved 
disciple  subsequently  was ;  to  be  with  Him 
for  a  few  moments,  as  Paul,  caught  up  to 
the  third  heavens,  was — how  blessed  !  "  But 
to  be  for  ev^r  with  the  Lord."  Not  only 
to-day,  but  to-morrow ;  nay,  neither  to-day, 
nor  to-morrow,  but  now,  now,  one  everlasting 
now. 

"  For  ever  with  the  Lord, 
Amftn,  BO  let  it  be ; 
Life  ^m  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 
'Tis  Immortality." 

*  James  Hamilton. 
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DOCTRINE    OF   THE   EPISTLE    OF   JAMES. 


By  the  Bey,  Ezra  P.  Gould,  Professor  in  ITewton  Theological  Seminary. 


|HIS  Epistle  is  practical  and  ethical, 
with  only  one  strictly  doctrinal 
passage,  but  that  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  But,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  discussion  of  Christian  ethics, 
the  references  to  Christian  doctrine  are 
scattered  through  the  Epistle,  though  not  so 
thickly  as  would  be  expected  from  a  more 
speculative  and  discursive  mind.  We  need 
not  be  reminded  at  this  late  day  that  these 
references  to  assumed  doctrinal  belief  are  as 
important  and  significant  as  the  intentional 
development  of  doctrine.  And  on  the  same 
principle  such  references  and  implications  in 
a  writing  so  exclusively  ethical  are  specially 
interesting. 

Neither  has  the  Epistle  any  general  subject. 
It  enforces  certain  duties  and  practical  as- 
pects of  the  Christian  life,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  give  unity  to  the  dj$cus8ion. 
But  its  teachings,  disconnected  as  they  are, 
all  belong  to  the  one  subject  of  the  practical 
Christian  life.  We. will  take  this,  then,  as 
our  basis,  and  the  first  question  suggested  is 
the  view  of  the  author  in  regard  to  the 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

By  this  is  meant  the  source  of  the  Chris- 
tian's moral  state.  If  the  other  question  of 
the  saved  state,  the  justification  of  the 
believer,  is  treated,  it  will  be  incidentally. 
In  fact  the  question  before  us,  though  it 
forms  our  starting-point,  is  only  incidentallj 
answered  in  the  Epistle.  On  this  moral  side, 
then,  the  Christian  life  has  its  source  in 
regeneration  (i.  18).  In  this  passage  the 
autiior  of  regeneration  is  said  to  be  God. 
That  which  determines  him  to  the  act  i3  his 
L 


own  will,  by  which  we  are  probably  to  under- 
stand, from  the  nature  of  the  act  itself,  his 
independent  will.  The  instrument  which  he 
employs  is  the  word  of  truth.  But  in  what 
way  this  instrument  is  employed  is  not 
stated  here,  any  more  than  in  the  other 
New  Testament  passages  teaching  the  same 
thing.  The  fact  that  the  Christian  life  is 
regenerate  is  also  plainly  implied  in  those 
passages  which  speak  of  the  law  as  a  law  of 
liberty  (i.  25 ;  ii.  12).  For  the  i\j^€pla 
describes  the  Christian  state  as  one  in  which 
the  believer  obeys  the  law  of  Gk)d  out  of  his 
own  free  will,  not  with  the  constraint  which 
implies  bondage.  And  James  recognises, 
also,  the  Christian  philosophy  underlying 
the  necessity  of  regeneration,  that  like  pro- 
duces like,  which  of  course  makes  a  change 
from  the  old  sinful  state  essential,  and  at 
the  same  time  precludes  its  self-origination 
(iii.  12). 

In  regard  to  the  previous  moral  state  of 
the  believer  the  Epistle  teaches  nothing 
directly,  but  the  sinful  character  of  that 
state  is  certainly  implied  in  the  doctrine  of 
regeneration. 

The  second  part  of  our  general  subject  is  the 

NATURE  OF  THB  CHRISTIAN  MORAL  STATE. 

Under  this  head  the  author  teaches  first 
that  it  is  a  mixed  and  not  a  simple  state,  sin 
and  holiness  being  mingled  in  it.  This  is  a 
fact  really  underlying  the  entire  Epistle,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  warn  the  readers  against 
certain  sins  to  which  they  are  subject,  and 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  general,  and 
especially  with  the  normal,  character  of  their 
lives.    Its  sinful  side  is  taught  directly  in 
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the  statement,  i.  14  and  15,  about  the  origin 
of  temptation  in  the  Christian's  own  dnful 
desires ;  in  the  command  to  lay  aside  every 
uncleanness  and  abundance  of  wickedness, 
i.  21 ;  in  such  specific  charges  of  sin  as  ii.  6 ; 
iv.  1  sq.,  16 ;  and  the  statement,  iii.  2,  of 
the  sinfulness  in  many  respects  of  all 
believers ;  in  the  description  of  the  tongue 
as  an  untamed  evil,  iii.  7  sq. ;  and  in  the 
command  to  confess  sins  to  one  another, 
V.  16. 

But,  second,  in  spite  of  this  admixture  of 
sin,  the  predominant  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  holy.  The  conflict  between  these 
opposing  elements  is  not  on  equal  terms. 
This  is  the  tone  of  the  Epistle  throughout. 
The  exhortations  and  warnings  are  evidently 
addressed  to  men  whose  desires  and  ten- 
dencies, though  often  thwarted,  are  yet 
toward  righteousness. 

If  we  seek  more  particular  proof  of  this,  we 
shall  find  it,  first,  in  the  statement  that  this 
life  originates  in  regeneration  by  God  through 
the  word  of  truth,  which  of  course  gives  its 
own  stamp  to  the  life  originated  (i.  18). 
And  the  description  of  the  law  as  a  law  of 
liberty,  meaning  that  its  commands  are  per- 
formed by  the  Christian  fireely,  and  not 
compulsorily,  implies  the  same  (i.  25 ;  iL  12). 
Moreover,  the  author  teaches  distinctly  that 
faith,  which  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
Christian,  has  its  proper  fruit  in  works  of 
righteousness,  and   is  proved   living   and 
genuine  by  them  (ii.  14  sq.).    And  in  v.  16, 
after  exhorting  his  readers  to  pray  for  each 
other,  he  enforces  it  by  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man. 

Third,  this  Christian  life  is  progressive, 
having  for  its  goal  the  perfect  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
general  tone  of  the  Epistle,  which  has  for  its 
object  to  secure  in  the  readers  this  more 
complete  conformity  to  Ood's  will  The 
author  begins  by  exhorting  them  to  rejoice 
in  temptations;  or  trials,  because  they  con- 


tribute to  this  result,  the  right  use  of  them 
tending  to  perfection  and  completeness.  . 
And  a  striking  statement  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  this  result  is  desired  by  Ood  is 
found  in  iv.  5,  where  He  is  said  to  desire  the 
spirit  which  He  caused  to  dwell  in  us  to  the 
extent  that  He  is  jealous  of  conflicting 
claims,  and  the  writer  therefore  exhorts 
Christians  to  repentance  and  humility,  but 
above  all  to  the  expulsion  of  opposing 
forces.  That  is  to  say,  Gbd  has  gained 
partial  possession  of  the  believer's  soul,  but  - 
with  this  He  is  not  satisfied,  and  longs  for 
complete  possession. 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  twofold  aspect  of 
the  Christian  life  we  find,  third,  the  author's 

DOOTRINE  OF  SIN. 

That  is,  a  general   doctrine  of   sin   is 
implied  and  developed  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  as  to  the  sin  of 
believers.     We  have,  first,  the  statement 
(L  14  sq,)  that  sin  has  its  root  in  the  evil 
desires  of  man,  corresponding  exactly  to 
to  our  Lord's  teaching  that  it  comes  from 
the  heart.    As  to  external  influence  the 
i^istle  teaches  in  reference  to   a   parti- 
cular class  of  sins,  which  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  representing  all,  that  these  evil 
desires  are  inflamed  by  hell  (yecwa)  (iiL  6). 
And  in  accordance  with, the  same  the  readers 
are  warned  to  resist  the  devil  (iv.  7).    The 
objects  on  which  these  desires  fasten,  and 
which  therefore  furnish  th^  occasion  to  sin, 
are  found  in  the  world,  the  love  of  which 
is  enmity  to  Gk>d  (iv.  4  sq.).    And  in  this 
statement  we  find,  too,  the  author's  idea  of 
the  nature  of  sin,  that  its  essence  is  in  love 
of  the  world  and  in  hatred  to  God.    For 
this  love  of  the  world  is  in  reality  love  of 
evil,  according  to  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  world.    In  regard  to  the  relation 
between  sin  and  knowledge  James  states,  ia 
a  single  passage,  but  very  distinctly,  the 
principle  so  essential  to  a  ri^t  understand- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  sin 
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that  it  is  sill  to  him  who  knows  what  is  right, 
but  does  not  do  it  (iv.  17). 

Coming  now  to  the  other  and  predominant 
side  of  the  Christian  life,  we  find,  fourth, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  as  to  the 

.NATUaE  OF  CHBI8TIAK  HOLINESS. 

We  haye  seen  that  it  originates  in  re- 
generation, effected  by  Gbd  through  His 
word.  The  same  agent  and  instrument  are 
shown  to  be  active  in  its  maintenance  and 
growth  (i.  16,  21).  In  verse  16  (}od  is  re- 
presented as  the  author  not  of  temptation, 
but  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  in  which 
would  be  included  specially  the  helps,  as 
opposed  to  the  hindrances,  to  holiness. 
And  in  verse  21  the  implanted  word  is 
said  to  be  able  to  save  their  souls,  t.^., 
as  the  passage  goes  on  to  state,  through 
obedience.  The  agent  in  implanting  the 
word  is  evidently,  as  in  verse  18,  God.  In 
iii.  15  the  wisdom  that  is  pure,  peaceable, 
fiillofgood  firuits,  is  from  above.  And  in 
i.  5  the  relation  of  wisdom  to  perfection  is 
shown,  and  also  our  dependence  on  Gk)d  for 
this  wisdom.  And  finally,  in  the  passage 
on  justification  (ii.  14  sq. ;  see  especially 
veises  18,  20,  22,  26)  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  evidentiiy  that  genuine  faith  mani- 
fests itself  in  works— that  it  is  a  vital 
principle  producing  firuits  of  righteousness. 
But  manifestly  futh  has  no  such  power  in 
itself,  only  as  the  medium  through  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  soul  the  Divine  grace. 

In  r^;ard  to  the  nature  of  this  righteous- 
ness, the  Epistle  lays  down  the  important 
principle  of  the  necessity  of  consistency 
between  the  inward  and  the  outward  in 
Christian  character.  This  is  one  of  the 
central  thoughts  of  the  Epistle.  Already, 
in  the  opening  verses,  the  Biilnfx<^  the 
double-minded  man,  turned  now  this  way 
and  now  that  by  conflicting  desires,  is 
represented  as  a  specially  repugnant  type  of 
character.  And  at  the  close  of  the  first 
chapter  we  find  the  well-known  and  beautiful 


description  of  the  true  nature  of  religious 
worship  or  service  as  consisting  in  deeds  of 
charity  and  in  personal  purity  of  character. 
This  is  contrasted  with  the  semblance  of 
workup,  tiie  ordinary  outward  form  of 
religious  service.  That  is,  if  we  search  for 
the  underlying  thought,  the  vital  principle 
of  wordiip  is  reverence  toward  (Jod,  which 
finds  outward  expression  generally  in  what 
men  call  worship.  This  may  exist,  how- 
ever, without  the  reverence  ;  in  which  case 
it  is  a  mere  pretence ;  and  thus  the  reality 
of  the  reverence  which  constitutes  the  iarue 
6prja'K€ia  has  to  be  tested  by  other  things— 
by  love  to  men  and  purity  of  personal 
character.  The  passage  is,  therefore,  a 
protest  against  the  outward  unaccompanied 
by  the  inward,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
statement  of  the  outward  conduct  which 
does  form  a  test  of  the  inward  principle. 
The  passage  on  the  relation  of  faith  and 
works  (ii.  14  sq.)  has  the  same  key-note. 
Works  are  evidently,  in  the  mind  of  James, 
the  legitimate  results  of  faith,  and  the  only 
valid  test  of  its  existence.  And  the  reason 
that  faith  without  works  does  not  justify  is 
the  absence  of  this  proof  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  faith,  which  shows  it  to  be  a  mere 
profession  (see  verses  14,  18).  Just  so  in 
iii.  13  sq.,  works  are  the  manifestation  of 
true  wisdom  and  the  test  of  its  heavenly 
origin  and  character.  In  fact  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Christian  character  of  the  readers 
runs  through  the  entire  Epistle ;  and  they 
are  therefore  called  on  to  show  its  proper 
fruit  in  their  lives. 

Taking,  then,  this  twofold  aspect  of  the 
Christian  state,  we  find  in  regard  to  the 
inward  side  that  it  is  represented  as  residing 
in  the  affections,  and  primarily  in  love  to 
God.  There  is  implied  throughout  the 
Epistle  the  reference  to  God  in  all  Christian 
action,  and  the  grounding  of  that  action  on 
our  relations  to  Him.  It  is  His  law  that  we 
are  to  obey.  His  righteousness  that  we  are 
to  fulfil,  a  religious  service  pure  in  His  eyes 
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that  we  are  to  perfonn,  His  example  in  our 
treatment  of  the  poor  that  we  are  to  follow, 
His  friendship  that  we  are  to  seek.  His  vdll 
in  regard  to  the  events  of  life  to  which  we 
are  to  suhmit.  But  when  the  author  wishes 
to  express  that  comprehensive  and  funda- 
mental quality  which  makes  men  heirs  of 
God's  kingdom,  we  find  that  he  selects  love 
to  God  (ii.  5).  And  in  iv.  4  sq.  he  contrasts 
firiendship  with  the  world  and  love  to  God 
as  the  fundamental  traits  of  sin  and  holiness. 
In  the  relations  of  the  Christian  to  his  fellow- 
men  the  author  lays  down  the  same  great 
law  of  love,  which  he  terms  the  royal  law, 
Ko/iov  Pa<Ti\iK6v:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighhour  as  th3r8elf "  (ii.  8). 

Besides  this  love  of  God  and  man,  the  two 
most  prominent  inner  traits  of  the  Christian 
character  in  the  Epistle  are  meekness,  or 
humility,  and  penitence.  The  recognition 
of  man's  dependence  and  of  man's  sinfulness, 
of  his  position  as  a  creature  and  as  a  sinner, 
the  rebuke  of  pride  and  self-exaltation,  and 
the  inculcation  of  all  the  humbler  and 
gentler  virtues,  form  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive, and  certainly  one  of  the  finest, 
traits  of  Christianity ;  being  fundamental 
alike  in  its  morality  and  its  doctrine.  And 
their  enforcement  in  this  ethical  book  of 
the  New  Testament  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  unity  and  coherence  of  the  Christian 
system,  and  of  the  subtile,  deep  harmony 
that  pervades  its  writings.  Among  other 
passages  under  this  head,  see  i.  5,  enjoining 
prayer  for  needed  wisdom ;  iv.  6,  in  which 
God  is  represented  as  resisting  the  proud, 
but  giving  grace  to  the  humble;  iv.  13, 
showing  the  necessity  of  recognising  our 
dependence  on  God  in  making  our  plans; 
iv.  9,  10 ;  V.  16,  enjoining  penitence  and 
confession  of  sins. 

When  we  come,  now,  to  examine  the  out- 
ward side  of  the  Christian  life,  we  find  the 
author's  idea  comprehensively  stated  as 
obedience  to  a  perfect  law  (i.  22  sq.).  All 
the  law  must  be  comprehended ;  for  it  is  a 


unit  (ii.  10  sq.).  The  various  duties  in- 
cluded need  not  be  mentioned  particularly. 
It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
morality  enjoined  is  that  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  in  both  its  spirituality  and  com- 
pleteness ;  in  its  commendation  of  humility  ' 
and  meekness ;  in  its  insistence  on  obeying 
as  opposed  to  hearing ;  in  its  statement  of 
the  incompatibility  of  loving  and  serving 
both  Grod  and  the  world  ;  and  in  its  injunc- 
tion against  swearing.  And  further,  that 
the  perfect  law  is  moral,  not  ceremonial  To 
be  sure,  there  is  nothing  said  about  this. 
But  this  silence  is  a  presumption  not  for, 
but  against,  the  inclusion  of  the  ceremonial 
law  in  the  v<5/i05  tcXcios  of  James.  For  its 
enforcement  would  make  this  Epistle  isolated 
among  the  New  Testament  writings.  We 
leave  out  of  this  discussion  altogether  the 
question  of  inspiration  and  of  the  unity  of 
doctrine  among  inspired  men,  and  urge 
merely  the  natural  improbability  of  such 
disagreement  as  this  on  other  grounds.  The 
author  would  have  been  in  manifest  opposi- 
tion, for  instance,  to  Peter,  the  apostle  of 
the  circumcision.  For  in  Gal.  ii.  11  sq.  the 
charge  of  Paul  against  Peter  was  not  that 
he  did  not  hold  the  same  opinion  as  himself 
in  regard  to  circumcision  and  the  other 
works  of  the  law,  but  that  he  dissembled 
these  opinions,  and  that  he  himself  followed 
Jewish  customs  not  from  coitviction,  but 
from  fear  of  the  Jews.  And  the  argument 
against  him  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
he  himself  lived  €^vikws,  Gentile-wise,  but 
was  compelling  the  Gentiles,  by  his  present 
hypocritical  conduct,  to  Judaise.  And  Paul 
includes  Peter  with  himself  as  believing  that 
he  was  to  be  saved  through  faith  alone, 
aside  from  all  works  of  law. 

Furthermore,  there  is  good  proof  that 
James  believed  essentially  the  same.  For 
he  wad  associated  with  Peter  and  John  in 
giving  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  This  does  not  imply  that  Paul 
was  teaching  among  the  Gentiles,  as  appli- 
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cable  to  their  pardcalar  case,  a  gospel  of 
liberty,  which,  howeyer,  would  not  apply  to 
the  case  of  the  Jews,  and  that  these  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Jewish  Church  allowed  him 
to  go  his  way,  while  they  went  theirs,  each 
preaching  a  gospel  suited  to  his  own  field. 
For  the  basis  of  their  fellowship  is  evidently 
the  essential  unity  of  their  teaching.  Paul 
does  not  claim  that  he  is  teaching  a  gospel 
for  the  Qentiles,  applicable  to  them  because 
they  are  Qentiles,  nor  would  he  have  allowed 
any  such  claim  ;  but  he  claimed  to  preach  a 
universal  gospel,  the  same  for  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  And  when  he  afterwards  yielded 
to  the  urgency  of  James  and  the  rest  at 
Jerusalem,  and  conformed  publicly  to  Jewish 
customs,  he  certainly  did  not  understand 
that  such  things  were  regarded  by  them  as 
in  any  way  essential.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  refused  compliance  with  their  request, 
as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Titus.  Evidently, 
the  only  ground  on  which  Paul  complied  at 
all  with  the  ceremonial  commands  of  the 
Jewish  law,  as  in  the  circumcision  of  Titus, 
was  that  of  national  custom,  not  of  religious 
requirement.  And  in  this  I  see  nothing  at 
all  to  indicate  that  he  did  not  occupy  com- 
mon ground  with  the  other  leaders,  including 
certainly  Peter  and  John,  and  probably 
James.  Evidently,  then,  there  is  here  a 
strong  presumption  to  overcome  in  order  to 
establish  the  inclusion  of  the  ceremonial 
part  of  the  law  under  the  v6iios  rcXcto?  of 
James.  The  silence  of  the  Epistle  on  this 
point,  in  connection  with  the  wide  range  of 
its  moral  specifications  under  the  law,  greatly 
strengthen  this  assumption. 

The  strongest  objection  to  any  such 
inclusion  of  the  ceremonial  commands  under 
the  term  law  in  the  Epistle,  however, 
remains  yet  to  be  noticed.  Obedience  to 
this  law,  as  a  whole,  whatever  is  included  in 
it,  is  to  James  of  the  utmost  importance. 
On  obedience  to  it  in  all  its  parts  depends 
the  Christian's  final  salvation.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  perfect  obedience,  but  obedience 


to  a  perfect  law.  We  are  certainly  here  at 
a  very  great  remove  fix>m  the  spiritual  reli- 
gion of  the  New  Testament,  if  a  law  on 
which  so  much  depends  is  partly  ritual.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  makes  the 
author  occupy  the  ground,  not  of  the  Jewish, 
but  of  the  Judaising  Christians.  It  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  common  to  him  with 
Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  and 
yet  he  is  associated  with  Peter  and  John  in 
their  relations  to  Paul,  implying  substantial 
doctrinal  accord.  It  is  not  meant,  however, 
that  James  did  not  himself  observe  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
encourage  such  observance  on  the  part  of 
Jewish  Christians ;  but  that  he  considered 
this  essential  as  a  part  of  the  perfect  law  by 
which  men  were  to  be  judged,  or  of  the 
works  by  which  man  is  justified,  there  seems 
0  reason  to  believe.  And  yet,  this  is  the 
aspect  in  which  the  law  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  Epistle,  and  it  is  as  a  part  of  this  law 
that,  if  at  all,  the  ceremonial  of  the  Jewish 
law  finds  place  in  it. 

THE  MOTIVES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

The  Christian  life  has  been  considered  as 
represented  in  the  Epistle,  with  reference  to 
its  origin  and  nature.  The  only  other  aspect 
of  it  presented  is  that  of  its  motives.  There 
are  two  great  classes  of  these  used  in  the  New 
Testament ;  one,  which  seeks  to  hifluence 
the  Christian  by  the  consideration  of  what 
has  been  done  for  him,  by  gratitude  and 
love,  is  not  developed  in  the  Epistle,  except 
in  the  general  exhortation  to  love  (Jod. 
In  fact,  the  absence  of  all  direct  reference 
to  the  work  of  Christ  in  this  or  any  other 
connection  is  very  noticeable.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  true  that  the  Epistle  pre- 
supposes this  work,  though  its  general  subject 
does  not  strictly  call  for  any  mention  of  it. 
The  other  great  class  of  motives  drawn  from 
the  relation  of  the  Christian's  character  and 
conduct  to  his  future  state  is  the  one  con- 
stantly applied  in  the  Epistle^  , 
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The  two  contrasted  states  of  the  future 
world  are  termed  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament,  life  and  death  (i.  12,  v.  20). 
The  state  of  the  righteous  is  also  represented 
as  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  prepared  by 
God  for  them  that  love  Him  (ii.  5).  It  is 
evident  from  the  passage  itself  that  the 
poverty  mentioned  is  not  the  condition  of 
membership  in  that  kingdom,  that  being  the 
love  which  characterises  those  for  whom  it 
is  prepared.  But  the  statement  is  only  that 
Grod  selects  its  members  out  of  the  poor 
rather  than  the  rich  class,  which  is  substan- 
tially the  teaching  of  Christ  on  the  same 
point.  This  state  is  also  represented  as  a 
state  of  salvation  (i.  21) .  These  are  familiar 
New  Testament  terms,  used  evidently  in 
their  ordinary  sense,  and  do  not  need  to 
be  dwelt  on  here.  But  the  use  of  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  future  state 
to  influence  Christian  conduct,  making  the 
former  dependent  on  the  latter  instead  of  on 
the  pure  grace  of  God,  does  require  careful 
examination.  The  author  sa3rs  that  it  is  the 
man  who  is  tested  and  approved  by  the 
endurance  of  temptation  who  will  receive 
the  crown  of  life  (i.  12).  The  relation  of 
this  endurance  to  the  love  which  is  made 
the  condition  of  the  promise  in  the  last  part 
of  the  verse,  is  evidently  that  of  the  test. 
The  endurance  tests  the  genuineness  of  the 
love,  for  he  that  loves  God  keeps  His  com- 
mandments. In  the  last  analysis  it  is  obedi- 
ence to  this  comprehensive  and  fundamental 
law  of  love  which  entitles  the  recipient  to 
eternal  life.  See  also  ii.  5,  i.  21,  22,  where 
the  doing  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  essential 
to  salvation  ;  and  ii.  12,  in  which  the  judg- 
ment is  said  to  be  by  the  law  of  liberty. 
Thus  the  Epistle  teaches  certainly  and  pro- 
minently a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  worfa. 

But  we  should  make  a  great  mistake  if  we 
supposed  that  this  is  the  only  view  presented. 
There  is  indeed  a  gracious  side  to  this.  For 
in  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen  under 
another   head,  the  new  nature  which    is 


necessary  to  the  performance  of  good  works 
is  the  work  of  God,  and  that  too  a  work  of 
begetting  out  of  His  own  will.  And  even 
after  this  new  creation  the  works  are  made 
dependent  on  His  gracious  help,  so  that 
humility  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  traits  of  the  Christian  life. 
Moreover,  the  judgment  which  is  to  decide 
the  future  state  is  represented  as  a  merciful 
judgment.  Evidently,  then,  we  are  here  on 
different  ground  from  that  of  strict  law. 
For  here,  on  one  side,  representing  man's 
need,  we  are  confronted  with  a  state  of  sin 
from  which  the  man  must  be  converted,  and 
a  multitude  of  sins  needing  to  be  covered ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  representing  God's 
action  in  this  state  of  things,  with  regenera- 
tion and  a  judgment  ^f  mercy. 

But  not  even  now  have  we  exhausted  the 
statement  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  the 
Epistle ;  for,  in  the  passage  on  justification 
(ii.  14  sq.),  while  the  author  insists  that 
faith  alone  does  not  save  the  man,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  in  his  view  neither  do 
works  alone  save  him.  It  is  faith  and  works 
which,  in  any  view  of  their  connection,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  salvation  by  works. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  this  faith-^ 
the  connection  of  the  argument  is  such  as 
to  show  that  it  is  the  same  faith  represented 
in  vers.  14  sq.  as  saving — is  denominated 
the  faith  of  (as  an  objective  genitive)  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  then,  we  have 
very  important  additions  to  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  works  with  which  we  started. 
Regeneration,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  a 
judgment  of  mere}',  and  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  one  of  the  feu^tors  in  justification, 
take  us  a  long  way  towards  a  distinctively 
Christian  doctrine  of  salvation.  But  the 
question  still  remains,  whether  the  doctrine 
of  James  is  in  harmony  with  the  general 
New  Testament  doctrine.  The  clue  that 
will  lead  us  out  of  our  difficulty  as  regards 
all  the  passages  in  question,  except  the  one 
on  justification,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
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that  James,  except  in  that  passage,  is  talking 
of  final  salyation,  not  of  present  justification. 
The  motiye  to  which  he  appeals  is  the  judg- 
ment and  its  decisioDs.  And  when  he  repre- 
sents that  as  a  judgment  of  works,  and  bases 
salvation  there  on  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body,  he  is  simply  stating  the  universal  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament.  The  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  the  synoptic  Gospels,  see  espe- 
cially Matt.  XXV. ;  and  in  John  (see  v.  29 ; 
and  of  Paul  even,  see  Rom.  ii.  6  sq. ;  2  Cor. 
V.  10)  is  that  of  James,  that  the  final  judg- 
ment is  of  the  deeds  done  in  tixe  body, 
whether  they  are  good  or  evil.  And  this  is 
the  uniform  description  of  the  judgment. 
There  is  nothing  to  conflict  with  these  state- 
ments. Absolutely,  then,  the  only  pecu- 
liarity of  this  Epistle  in  its  treatment  of  this 
subject  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
doctrine,  which  is  itself  the  general  New 
Testament  view. 

But  when  we  consider  its  teaching,  not  in 
regard  to  final  salvation,  but  to  present 
justification,  there  is  apparent  discrepancy 
between  this  and  New  Testament,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  Pauline,  doctrine.  For  James  says 
fiEdth  without  works  does  not  justify.  Paul 
says  faith,  not  works ;  faith  without  works 
does  justify.  Now  if  we  take  these  two 
statements  by  themselves,  apart  from  their 
connection,  they  are  capable  of  this  expla- 
nation :  Paul  may  be  confining  his  attention 
to  that  act  of  the  man  which  justifies,  which 
he  affirms  to  be  faith  alone;  while  James 
may  be  speaking  of  the  inseparable  accom- 
paniments, or  fruits,  of  this  faith,  without 
which  it  could  not  exist,  and  of  course  could 
not  justify.  Out  of  these  inseparable  things 
Paul  selects  faith  as  that  which  justifies  the 
Btan,  while  James  asserts  their  inseparability. 
The  key  to  the  whole  difficulty,  on  this  sup- 
position, is  that  there  is  no  faith  without 
works,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  two  it  is 
the  faith  that  justifies,  on  the  other.  So 
that  faith  without  works  justifies,  and  faith 
without    works   does   not  justify.     Paul, 


affirming  the  one,  protests  against  legalism, 
and  James,  affirming  the  other,  protests 
against  antinomianism.  They  may,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  these  two  statements  go, 
occupy  conmion  ground.  But  do  they  thus 
agree? 

One  thing  is  very  certain :  Paul  sees  and 
states  both  sides.  He  does  not  believe 
that  faith  can  be  found  alone  without 
works.  The  sixth  and  eighth  chapters 
of  Romans  are  as  strong  a  protest  against 
antinomianism  as  an3rthing  in  the  New 
Testament.  His  doctrine  there  is  that 
faith  joins  us  to  not  only  a  justifying, 
but  also  a  sanctifying  Saviour.  And 
the  two  offices  being  united  in  the  same 
person,  who  is  appropriated  as  a  whole  in 
the  one  act  of  faith,  tiiere  can  be,  in  Paul's 
view,  no  justification  without  sanctification, 
and  so  no  faith  without  works.  The  only 
question  is,  whether  James  takes  this  broad 
ground,  or  whether  his  view  is  that  there  is 
a  justifying  power  in  works  themselves,  which 
would  certainly  put  him  in  conflict  with 
Paul,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  New  Testament 
generally.  Before  proceeding  to  consider 
this,  however,  we  must  premise  one  thing : 
that  what  James  8a3rs  elsewhere  about  the 
bearing  of  works  on  our  final  salvation  must 
not  prejudice  this  matter.  For  the  subject 
there  treated  is  a  distinct  one,  and  his  view 
of  it  is  the  general  New  Testament  view ;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  made  part  of  the  argument 
to  show  his  disagreement  with  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  on  this  subject.  For 
that  it  could  do  only  if  it  was  peculiar. 

In  considering  the  bearing  of  this  passage 
on  justification  it  is  to  be  noticed,  first,  that 
the  author  does  not  consider  faith  to  be 
genuine  without  works.  His  statement  is 
guarded  at  this  point.  The  supposition  with 
which  he  starts  is,  that  a  man  say  that  he 
has  faith,  but  have  not  works.  The  question 
is  not  whether  faith  unaccompanied  by  works 
can  save,  but  whether  a  professed  faith 
without  this  accompaniment  can  save.    F'^ 
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illustrates  this  by  a  profession  of  good  will 
that  does  not  manifest  itself  in  deeds ;  and 
says  that  fiaith  without  works  is  equally  dead, 
which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  is  unreal ; 
for  life  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  a  spiritual 
act  or  state  like  faith.  And  he  proceeds 
further  to  state  that  the  true  proof  of  faith 
is  works. 

Second,  this  is  the  reason  that  £&ith  does 
not  justify  without  works,  that  the  faith  is 
unreal  in  such  case.  Works  are  not  shown 
to  us  as  an  independent  &ctor  in  the  work 
of  justification.  The  only  influence  which 
they  are  shown  to  have  on  the  result  is  not 
in  themselves,  but  through  th^ir  bearing  on 
the  faith.  The  reason  that  faith  alone  does 
not  justify  is  not  that  here  is  one  of  the 
things  necessary  to  justification,  but  not  the 
other,  but  that  the  absence  of  works  invali- 
dates the  faith,  and  there  is  thus  not  the 
one  thing  necessary.  The  faith  by  itself  is 
a  mere  profession,  a  dead  thing.  It  is 
thus  the  faith  itself,  one  thing,  which  is 
perfected  by  the  works,  not  the  sum  of  two 
things,  which  is  incomplete  without  either 
one  or  the  other.  For  in  Abraham's  offering 
of  Isaac,  the  Scripture  that  is  said  to  be 
fulfilled  is,  that  *' Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteous- 
ness." In  itself,  then,  the  absence  of  works 
is  not  represented  as  aflecting  the  result, 
only  as  it  makes  the  faith  dead,  and  there- 
fore inoperative. 

Third,  it  is  evident,  then,  that  in  this 
discussion  faith  and  works  are  not  co- 
ordinate things,  but  that  the  works  are 
subordinate  to  the  faith.  Indeed  it  is  not 
maintained  by  those  who  hold  that  there  is 
here  a  real  difference  between  Paul  and 
James,  that  these  are  co-ordinate,  a  propo- 
sition that  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain, 
but  that  the  faith  is  subordinate,  the  works 
being  the  real  condition  of  justification. 
They  hold  that  faith  is  regarded  by  James 
as  necessary  to  produce  the  really  justifying 
works,  which   is,  of  course,    exactly   the 


reverse  of  Paul's  position.  According  to 
this  one  teaches  that  faith  justifies,  but 
must  be  accompanied  by  its  necessary  result, 
works  ;  while  the  other  teaches  that  works 
justify,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  their 
only  sufficient  cause,  faith.  Whereas  it 
seems  evident  that  in  the  passage  from 
James  faith  occupies  no  such  subordinate 
position,  but  is  required  as,  after  all,  the  prin- 
cipal thing,  only  needing  the  works  to  com- 
plete it  and  give  to  it  life  and  genuineness. 

If  these  positions  can  be  maintained,  and 
they  certainly  seem  tenable,  then  James 
holds  the  ordinary  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith,  only  emphasizing 
more  and  differently  the  necessity  of  the 
accompanying  works. 

There  are  only  two  other  things  remaining 
to  be  noticed  in  this  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  this  Epistle,  its  theology  proper,  and  its 
allusion  to  the  second  advent. 

THEOLOGY. 

Under  this  head  there  are  only  a  few  things 
worthy  of  special  remark.  First,  that  only  the 
Father  and  Son  are  mentioned.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  once  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  in  a  discussion 
of  the  practical  Christian  life.  Furthermore, 
there  is  no  statement  of  the  relations  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  nor  of  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ ;  neither  of  which,  however, 
is  at  all  demanded  by  the  subject.  But  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  as  far  as  it  is  developed, 
is  the  same  as  in  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  is  uniformly  termed 
the  Lord  (see  i.  1 ;  ii.  1 ;  v.  7,  9,  14  sq.) — 
a  term  also  applied  to  God  (see  iii.  9 ; 
iv.  10, 15 ;  V.  10,  11).  Christ  is  also  repre- 
sented as  the  Judge  (v.  9) ;  and  the  healing 
of  the  sick  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  are 
probably  ascribed  to  Him  (v.  15).  God  is 
also  frequently  termed  the  Father ;  and  the 
allusions  to  Him  are  chiefly  noticeable  for 
the  union  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  de- 
scription of  His  character. 
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THE  vapova-UL 

As  regards  the  coming  of  the  Lord^  it  is 
used  to  comfort  the  Christians  in  their  perse- 
cutions (v.  7-12).  It  is  a  time  when  the 
Lord  will  show  His  pity  and  tender  mercy 
to  His  own  (vs.  10, 11) ;  when  He  will  judge 
their  enemies,  hut  also  themselves  (v.  9). 
As  regards  the  time  of  this  event,  in  what- 
ever way  we  explain  the  irapova-la  itself,  that 
certainly  seems  to  be  represented  as  near, 
vyyucc  is  the  verb  used,  meaning  "  has  come 
near;"  and  in  accordance  with  this  is  its 
use  as  a  means  of  personal  comfort  and 
encouragement  to  the  readers.  A  quite 
common  explanation  of  the  references  to 
the  vapoxxrta  in  the  New  Testament — that 
they  announce  its  time  as  uncertain,  so 


that  it  may  be  expected  at  any  time — ^is 
certainly  inadequate  to  explain  the  definite 
statement  of  its  nearness  in  this  passage. 

But  is  it  certain  that  the  vapova-la  uni- 
formly denotes  the  final,  second  coming  of 
the  Lord?  It  certainly  seems  as  if  the 
defenders  of  such  a  view  of  inspiiiation  as 
would  exclude  such  a  mistake  as  this  expecta- 
tion of  the  nearness  of  the  vapova-ia  must 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  so  as  to 
include  other  tjrpical  comings  of  the  Lord. 
But  the  whole  subject  is  involved  in  the 
gravest  complications,  and  is  probably  the 
most  difficult  problem  in  the  whole  range 
of  biblical  study  to  those  who  hold  strict 
views  of  inspiration. 
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Grundrist  der  hiblischen  ffetineneuttk.  (OutUnes  of 
^e  Sdenoe  of  Bible  Interpretation!)  .Von  Dr.  J.  P. 
Heidelberg :  Carl  Winter. 
|HAT  I)r.  Lange  did  in  his  encyclopedia  for 
the  whole  of  theology,  he  here  does  for  a 
single  branch.  A  single  glance  at  the 
classification  of  the  matter  of  the  book 
snificeB  to  show  its  wide  scope  and  its  thoroughness. 
After  an  **  apology"  for  the  science  of  interpretation, 
there  follows  a  comprehensive  introduction.  This  is 
followed  by  the  general  subject.  Among  the  themes 
discussed  are — the  divine  phase  of  the  Bible,  the 
human  phase,  and  the  theanthropic  phase  ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  the  historical  development  of 
these  principles;  interpretation  according  to  the 
analogy  of  faith,  also  according  to  the  analogy  of 
Scripture ;  the  idea  of  interpretation ;  the  purpose  of 
interpretation;  the  method  of  interpretation;  the 
relative  imperfection  of  all  interpretation. 

As  a  sample  of  the  matter  of  this  book,  take  what 
the  author  says  on  interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture : 
It  results  from  the  very  idea  of  the  Bible,  that  it  is  a 
self-interpreter  (habet  facuUaUm  unutipaam  inter- 
prttandLJ  Thus,  each  writer  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
himself^  by  synonymous  expressions,  by  related  anti- 
theses ;  then,  by  analogous  or  diverse  expressions  of 
other  writers ;  Old  Testament  texts  by  New,  and  the 
converse;  didactic  passages  by  historical,  and  con- 
versely ;  obscure  passages,  by  the  plain.  Even  as  the 
whole  vitality  of  the  body  comes  to  the  help  of  a 
idngle  member  when  endangered,  so  the  whole  body 
of  Scripture  is  to  be  summoned  in  to  rescue  a  single 
text,  when  in  its  isolation  it  refuses  to  reflect  a 
harmonious  sense.  First  of  all,  the  exact  literal  sense 
of  a  passage  must  be  reached ;    the  exegete  must 


beware  of  sermonising  his  own  thoughts  into  the 
text;  he  must  simply  reflect  what  he  finds.  In 
oomparing  sacred  eloquence  and  poesy  with  profane^ 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  with  the  former 
the  eloquence  of  form  is  merely  secondary,  whereas 
with  the  latter  it  is  primary. 

In  regard  to  the  present  tmsatisfactoiy  state  of 
exegetical  science  Dr.  Lange  makes  liberal  conoes- 
sions.  The  Bible  mtut  be  interpreted ;  and  yet  its 
interpreters  are  sometimes  its  worst  enemies.  Only 
too  often  they  have  obeyed  the  sarcastic  advice  of 
Goethe : — 

"  Im  Auslegen,  seid  frisch  und  munter ! 
Legt  ihr's  nicht  aus,  so  legt  was  unter." 

A  chief  blunder  of  exegesis  has  ever  been  a  too 
frequent  using  of  literal  texts  as  formal  dogmas.  In 
some  oases  it  has  also  shown  a  deplorable  desperateness 
in  defending  the  literal  historical  actuality  of  certain 
narratives  (Balaam's  ass,  Joshua's  still-standing  sun, 
the  story  of  Jonah,  the  bodily  presence  of  Satan  in 
the  temptation  of  the  wilderness),  from  no  better 
motive  tnan  that  thus  only  could  the  official  doctrine 
of  inspiration  be  safeguarded.  In  the  hands  of  some, 
the  literal  sense  is  imnde  to  deify  the  written  letter ; 
in  the  hands  of  others,  it  is  made  to  sink  this  letter 
below  the  prosiest  of  human  prose. 

The  whole  drift  of  this  brief,  compact  work  of  Dr. 
Lange  is  eminently  healthy  and  evangelical  To  him 
the  Bible  is  a  positive  source  of  instruction.  He 
invites  the  Church  to  go  to  it,  not  merely  to  confirm 
its  pre-convinced  doctrines,  nor  merely  to  complement 
the  teaching  of  its  own  intuitions,  nor  merely  to  find 
a  feeble  increment  to  the  bright  light  of  an  ever- 
present  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  but  as  to  the  primary 
and  fimdamental  and  ever-enduring  chi^  iource  of 
religious  and  ethical  truth.  •  ^^  ^ 
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Die  AtUage  de$  MeMchm  twr  RdiffUm  vom 
Oegenwartigen  StandpunkU  der  Volktrkunde  aus 
UtrachUt  und  trntermcht  Von  Julius  Happbl. 
Haarlem  :  De  Erven  F.  Bohn. 

This  book,  though  not  written  by  an  author  of  long 
established  reputation,  is  of  great  value,  and  is  the 
frnit  of  much  reflection.  It  treats  of  man's  natural 
or  innate  ci^Mcity  for  religion,  and  of  the  light  which 
modem  sdentifio  research  has  thrown  upon  the  out- 
ward manifestations  of  this  capacity,  under  the 
various  forms  of  civilisation,  past  and  present.  The 
work  falls  into  five  chapters.  The  doctrinal  position 
of  the  author  is  the  mild  orthodoxy  of  Bothe.  The 
method  of  the  work  is,  to  state  the  several  positions 
insisted  on,  and  then  to  illustrate  and  prove  them  by 
historical  and  scientific  facts  brought  together  ^m  a 
wide  range  of  the  best  modem  authorities.  In  the 
coiuse  of  the  work  the  whole  field  of  m3rthology, 
history,  psychology,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion  is 
laid  under  contribution.  The  first  chapter  (p.  110) 
treats  of  the  actuality  of  man*s  innate  endowment 
for  religion.  The  second  (p.  71)  considers  the  various 
objects  towards  which  this  capacity  has  developed 
itself  :  Qod,  the  world,  the  heavenly  orbs,  the  forces 
of  nature,  the  creations  of  our  fears  or  passions, 
plants,  animals,  mere  symbols,  fetiches,  etc.  The 
third  (p.  76)  discusses  the  quality  of  the  religious 
life  to  which  man's  innate  capacity  has  given  rise, 
specifying  these  four  stages  :  the  sensuous,  the  mate* 
riaUsed,  tiie  moral,  the  normal  religious.  The  fourth 
(p.  67)  gives  a  sound  statement  of  the  relation  of 
religion  to  morality,  holding  essentially  the  ground  of 
Wuttke  in  his  Christian  Ethiciy  namely,  that  trae 
morality  is  not  possible  without  religion,  and  that 
the  two  are  but  different  phases  of  the  same  thing. 
The  last  chapter  (p.  66)  depicts  the  circle  of  evolu- 
tion through  which  man's  tendency  to  religion 
usually  manifests  itself,  and  shoMrs  clearly  man's 
need  of  being  helped  by  a  formal  objective  revelation. 
The  subject-matter  with  which  these  chapters  are 
filled  out  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  troe 
students  of  anthropology  and  religion.  Its  study 
would  result  in  a  much  more  intelligent  view  of  the 
non-Christian  religions  than  only  too  generally 
prevails.  It  comes  as  near  to  furnishing  a  satis- 
factory "philosophy  of  idolatry  "  as  any  work  within 
our  knowledge.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  easy  and 
simple  to  say,  "The  heathen  worship  stocks  and 
stones  ;"  but  the  way  in  which  this  is  usually  under- 
stood is  about  as  shallow  as  it  is  simple.  The  fact 
is,  there  lies  at  the  basis  of  even  the  lowest  paganism 
an  immense  gulf  of  dark  mystery  and  of  dread 
seriousness.  And  any  true  comprehension  of  the 
subject  will  awaken  deep  compassion,  rather  than 
self-complacent  contempt,  for  the  deluded  victims. 
We  therefore,  commend  the  work  of  Pastor  HappeL 
It  is  popular  and  easy  in  style,  and  is  elegantly 
printed  in  Latin  type. 

Die  Beziehungen  der  Veberordnutiff,  Nehenordnung 
und  UnUrordnung  Zicischen  KircJie  und  Staat.  (The 
Kelations  of  Church  and  State).  Von  Dr.  W. 
Mabtbns.    Stuttgart:  Cotta. 

Dr.  Martens  cDdeavours  to  discuss  his  delicate 
theme  in  an  objective  and  unpartisan  manner.  And 
his  book  will  be  helpful  to  the  champions  of  either  of 
the  variant  views  on  the  general  subject.  He  passes 
in  review  and  criticises  each  of  these  four  views  : 
1.    The  hierocratic  system ;  2.    The  StaU  Church 


system ;  8.  the  proteetoraU  system  ;  4.  the  P^u^y 
secular  system.  In  the  first,  tho  State  and  (church 
are  idendfied  ;  all  civil  law  has  religious  sanction, 
and  is  but  the  apjdication  of  religion  to  life.  In  the 
second,  the  Church  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  State, 
and  has  no  real  autonomy  or  dignity.  In  the  third, 
the  State  is  of  general  Christian  character,  recog- 
nising the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  extending  to 
a  plurality  of  Churches  an  equal  patrotiage.  In  the 
fourth,  the  State  confines  itself  to  protecting  the 
material  interests  of  its  subjects,  and  permits  the 
religious  consciousness  to  manifest  itself  in  whatever 
manner  it  will,  guarding  each  from  the  objective 
encroachments  of  the  others.  The  second  and  the 
third  views  the  author  opposes.  And  he  constantly 
insists  that  the  hierocratic  and  the  secular  systems 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  self-consistent.  But, 
strangely  enough,  he  does  not  decide  positively  for 
either  of  these  two  as  against  the  others,  but  argues 
for  some  sort  of  commingling  of  both.  It  is  but 
another  instance  of  the  correct  theorising  but 
blundering  practice  of  the  average  old-world  scholar. 
These  scholarly  bewilderments  from  across  the  seas 
wiU  scarcely  help  to  conserve  our  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  State  system  devised  for  us  by  our 
fathers.  For  see  :  Are  not  we  a  Christian  people  ? 
Yes ;  by  the  great  majority.  Ought  not  our  laws  to 
be  Christian  laws  ?  Yes  ;  they  ought  to  harmonise 
with  Christian  truth.  How  are  we  to  become  a 
more  thoroughly  Christian  nation  ?  Let  the 
Churches  imbue  the  people  with  vital  religion. 
Ought  we  not  to  incorporate  some  degree  of  Christian 
dogmas  into  our  National  Constitution  ?  This  could 
do  to  religion  no  good,  and  it  might  do  it  much 
harm.  It  would  point  toward  the  blunder  which 
Constantine  committed.  And  .  it  would  tempt  the 
Chureh  to  lean  upon  the  State,  A  great  misfortune  ! 
Keligion  prospers  most  when  itval^  alone,  and  when 
it  leans  upon  nothing  but  Grod  and  itself. 

Zeittchrift  fUr  Kirchengetchichte,  (Journal  for 
Chureh  History.)  Edited  by  Dr.  Bribqer.  Vol.  I, 
No.  8.  Essays  :  1.  Schilrer — Julius  Airicanus  as 
Source  of  the  pseudo-Justinian  Cohortalio  ad  Grteoos. 
2.  M.  Gass — Vincentius  of  Beauvais  and  the  Speeulum 
Morale.  8.  A.  Bitschl — ^The  Origin  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  4.  A.  Ititschl — George  Witzel's  Secession 
from  Lutheranism.  Critical  Iteviews :  MoUer— The 
Literature  of  1875, 1876,  and  1877  on  the  History  of 
Christian  Doctrines.  Miscellaneous :  1.  Zahn — 
Macarius  of  Magnesia.  2.  Kolde — Movements  among 
the  German  Augustinians,  and  Luther's  Journey  to 
Bome.  8.  Kolde — Luther  and  the  Greneral  of  the 
Augustinian  Order  at  Home  in  1518  and  1520. 

Vol  II,  No.  4.  Essays :  1.  Dechend— Character 
and  History  of  the  Old  Christian  Sibyls.  2.  Gass — 
Vincentius  of  Beauvais  and  the  Speculum  Morale, 
Critical  Reviews  :  Sepp — History  of  Protestantism  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  Literature  of  the  Years  from 
1875  to  1877.  Miscellaneous :  1.  A.  Hamack,  Chro- 
nology of  the  Writings  of  Tertullian.  2.  Jaoobi — 
nationalism  in  the  Earlier  Part  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
8.  Mttller — A  Report  on  the  Financial  Transactions 
of  the  Roman  Court  in  Gemiany,  and  the  General 
Condition  of  the  Gkrman  Chureh.  4.  Waltz— Critique 
of  the  Luther  Legend. 

Dr.  Dechend,  evangelical  pastor  |kt  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  gives,  in  his  article  on  the  Character  and 
History  of  the  Sibylline  Orades  of  the  old  Christian 
uigiTizea  oy  xjiv^v>'^iv^ 
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Chnrch,  the  residts  of  ipedal  and  loogKxmtinued 
■todiee.  Hie  SibyUme  Orades  of  the  old  Christian 
CSiorch,  which  in  modem  times  have  been  edited  by 
FriedBeb  (1869)  and  by  Alexandre  (1869, 2nd  edition), 
must  be  well  distingoiBhed  from  the  old  pagan  woriu 
of  the  same  name,  whidi,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragmentB,  are  no  longer  extant,  and  from  the  Sibyl- 
line Oradee  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  are  much  less 
important  Those  of  the  old  Christian  Chmroh  were 
collected  in  the  conrse  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ,  and  contain  partly  Jewish,  partly  Chris- 
tian prophecies.  The  oldest  of  them  (Book  III.) 
belongs  to  the  second  centoiy  before  Christ,  while  the 
yoongest  portions  of  the  collection  did  not  originate 
nntil  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  The  preface  of 
the  collector  is  still  extant,  but  the  time  when  he 
Hved  is  uncertain.  Certain,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
tiiat  the  present  comprehensive  coUeotion  had  been 
preceded  by  others  of  smaller  compass.  The  author 
enters  into  a  very  full  and  elaborate  investigation  of 
every  book  of  the  collection,  and  takes  occasion  to 
acquaint  us  with  die  entire  recent  Uteraturo  on  the 
subject.  As  the  final  result  of  his  investigations,  he 
finds  that  neariyall  tiie  Sibylline  Oracles  of  the 
Christian  Churoh  wero  controlled  by  heretical,  or 
heterodox,  or  at  least  separatistic  influences. 

Dr.  Th.  Kolde,  lecturer  on  Ideology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg,  has  for  some  time  been  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  John  von  Staupitz, 
the  vicar-general  of  the  congregation  of  Augustinian 
monks  to  which  Luther  belongML  He  has,  therefore, 
made  extensive  researches  in  the  European  libimries, 
and  has  found  several  manuscripts  which  in  his 
opinion  have  not  been  made  use  of  beforo.  The 
interesting  two  little  articles  which  he  contributes  to 
the  above  numbers  of  the  JounuUfor  Church  History 
refer  to  the  life  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and,  as  the 
author  thinks,  shed  a  new  light  upon  some  points  of 
il  The  former  treats  <^  the  time  from  March,  1509, 
when  Luther  became  baccalaurtuM  bibUcu$,  tmtil 
October,  1512,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  doctor  of 
tiiedogy.  About  this  period  in  Luther's  life  we 
had  hiUierto  less  information  than  about  any  other 
period.  It  was  only  known  that  he  had  been  for 
some  time  in  Erfurt,  and  that  shortly  before  his 
promotion  he  had  made  a  journey  to  Home  in 
behalf  of  his  order.  That  this  journey  was  probably 
not  made  in  1510,  as  had  formerly  been  assumed, 
but  in  1511,  had  already  been  asserted  by  Dr. 
Kostlin  in  his  comprehensive  and  excellent  biography 
of  Luther  (1875),  and  Dr.  Kolde  agrees  with  this 
assertion,  but  he  then  enters  into  a  fuller  discussion 
of  the  precise  point  of  time  and  into  the  causes  of 
the  journey.  Luther  himself  speaks  only  of  his  wish 
to  inake  a  general  confession  of  his  life,  but  his  first 
biographer,  Melancthon,  expressly  refers  to  the  con- 
troversies existing  at  that  time  between  the  German 
Augustinians  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  journey. 
Dr.  Kolde  gives  a  very  minute  accotmt  of  these  con- 
troversiee,  with  frequent  reference  to  manuscripts  as 
yet  unpublished,  and  finds  that  Luther  was  sent  in 
con^Mny  with  John  of  Malines  to  Rome  by  the  vicar- 
genml,  Staupits,  in  order  to  securo  tiie  carrying 
throdgh  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Goman 
Augustinians^  in  behalf  of  which  both  Staupitz  and 
his  predecessor,  Andreas  Proles,  had  been  very  active. 

The  second  article  refers  to  some  measures  adopted 
by  the  vicar-gcneral  of  the  Augustinian  eremites, 
Gabriel  Yenetus,  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  the 


voioe  of  Luther.  When  the  Augustinian  general, 
i£quidius  of  Yiterbo,  a  man  not  altogether  unniendly 
to  the  religious  reformation,  was  made  a  cardinal. 
Pope  Leo  X.  oflFered  the  position  of  vicar-general  of 
the  Semites  (a  branch  of  the  order)  to  Gabriel 
Yenetns,  and  when  the  latter  at  first  declined  the 
position,  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  by 
pointing  to  the  importance  of  the  mission  to  appease 
"  that  man  '*  Luther,  Leo  still  being  of  opinion  that 
at  that  time  it  would  be  easy  to  extinguish  the  recent 
flame,  but  that  a  further  deh^y  might  have  evil  conse- 
quences. Dr.  Kolde  publishes  from  a  Munich  codex 
for  the  first  time  two  letters  of  Gabriel  Yenetus,  one 
to  Gerard  Hecker,  the  provincial  of  the  Saxon  pro- 
vince of  Grerman  Augustinians,  and  the  other  to  John 
Staupitz,  which  are  very  explicit  in  the  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  vioar-genend  as  to 
how  Luther  should  be  treated.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  letter  addressed  to  Hecker,  who 
is  ordered  to  ^have  the  aforesaid  brother  Martin 
Luther  seized  and  incarcerated,  to  keep  him  in 
custody  widi  fettered  hands  and  feet,  and  to 
send  bom  thus  to  Rome."  He  is  authorised  to  lay 
the  interdict  upon  every  town  and  to  excommuni- 
cate every  person  that  might  oppose  the  carrying  out 
of  the  above  order,  and  to  do  every  thing  that  might 
appear  suitable  to  secure  the  incarceration,  and  to  do 
all  this  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  case  of  a  refusal,  Hecker  b 
threatened  himself  with  the  loss  of  all  his  degrees, 
honours,  and  offices.  The  letter  to  Hecker  is  dated 
August  25, 1518 ;  that  to  Staupitz,  March  15, 1520. 
Staupitz  is  believed  to  have  resigned  soon  after 
receiving  this  letter ;  he  was  imwilling  to  co- 
operate in  any  harsh  measures  against  Luther,  though 
he  was  too  undecided  to  join  the  Reformation.  Hecker, 
on  the  other  hand,  became  subsequently  a  zealous 
roformer. 

Theologiteke  Stvdien  und  KriHJctn.  (Theological 
Essays  and  Reviews.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ruhm  and 
Dr.  KosTLnr.  Third  Number.  1878.)  Essays  :  1. 
Schmidt—"  On  the  Limits  of  a  Life  of  Jesus."  2. 
GOEBOSMB,  **  The  Old  Testament  Ophir."  Thoughts 
and  Remarks  :  1.  Kawerau — '*  Luther  and  his  Rela- 
tions to  Servetus."  2.  Diegel — "  Comparison  of  the 
Present  Evangelical  Preaching  with  that  Prevailing 
Fifty  Years  Ago."  8.  Rosch— "  The  Three  Pillar 
Apostles  in  the  Secret  Language  of  the  Talmud." 

Fourth  Number.  1878.  Essays:  l.Goebel— "The 
Parable,  Mark  iv.  26—29."  2  Spittar-"On  the 
Personal  Notices  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy." 
8.  Schtirei^-"  The  Meeting  Place  of  the  Great  Syne- 
drium."  4.  Trilmpelmann — "Socii^lism  and  Social 
Reform."  Thoughts  and  Remarks :  1.  Schmid — 
"Robert  Mayer,  his  Scientific  Discoveries  and  his 
Religious  Yiews."  2.  Keppe— "  The  Pietist  Gis- 
bertus  Yoetius  at  Utrecht."  8 .  Seidenumn — "Letters 
from  Amsdorf,  Eck,  and  Luther." 

It  is  quite  tmusual  to  meet  in  a  periodical  so  grave 
and  stately  as  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  has  always 
hteDf  an  article  on  a  subject  of  so  general  and  popular 
an  interest  as  the  article  on  "Socialism  and  Social 
Reform,"  by  A.  Trilmpelmann,  Superintendent  at 
Helleben,  near  Gotha.  The  appearance  of  the  article 
in  such  a  paper  is  itself  anotiier  indication  that  all 
sections  of  the  German  Protestant  Churches  are 
awakening  to  tiie  importance  which  the  social-demo- 
cratic agitations  have  already  attained  for  the  future 
uigitizea  Dy  vjv^Vv^p^iv^ 
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of  the  GrermaB  Empire  in  general,  and  of  German 
Protestantism  in  puticular.  In  no  country  of  the 
world  do  the  Socialists  at  present  constitute  so  strong 
and  compact  a  political  party  aa  in  Greimany.  At  the 
general  election  of  a  German  Beichstaff  in  1877  the 
Socialists  elected  twelve  of  their  candidates,  and, 
though  they  were  fully  organised  in  only  two-thirds 
of  the  electoral  districts,  they  polled  about  500,000 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  5,500,000.  At  the  elections 
recently  held,  at  which  the  utmost  efforts  were  made 
by  all  the  governments  of  Germany  to  reduce  the 
socialistic  votes,  they  exhibited  a  new  increase  in 
nearly  all  the  large  cities,  although  they  did  notelect  the 
same  ntimber  of  candidates.  Such  a  numerical  strength 
is  well  calculated  to  alarm  the  State  Government 
and  all  who  regard  the  realisation  of  the  socialistic 
dream  of  a  radical  change  of  our  present  society  as  a 
return  to  chaos.  It  is  especially  alarming  for  the 
German  Protestant  Churches,  for  nearly  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Socialists  of  Germany  agree  in  pro- 
claiming their  party  to  be  a  party  of  atheists,  and  the 
immense  majority  of  the  adherents  of  this  party  has 
been  recruited  from  Protestant,  not  from  Koman 
Catholic,  districts.  The  claims  of  the  Socdidists  have 
made  a  profound  stir  in  German  literature,  and  the 
number  of  works  on  the  socialistic  question  amounts 
to  many  thousands.  It  will,  of  course,  be  expected 
that  these  works  present  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
views.  Among  the  theological  writers  there  are 
some  who  are  ready  to  accept  the  socialistic  view 
concerning  the  right  of  property  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  society,  and  to  confine  tiieir  opposition  to  the 
religious  radicalism  of  the  system.  A  court  preacher 
of  Berlin,  Stocker,  has  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
a^  Christian  Socialistic  party,  which  sets  forth  its 
views  in  the  StcuUz  SocialUt,  and  which  presented  at 
the  recent  election  its  own  candidates  in  severaJ 
electoral  districts ;  but  the  author  of  this  article  in 
the  Stvdien  und  Kritiken  undertakes  to  show  that 
the  fundamental  views  of  the  Socialii3ts  as  to  a 
reorganisation  of  society  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  their  politico-religious  radicalism,  and  are  fully 
as  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  a  civilised  State. 
The  author  then  enters  into  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  oi^ganisation  of  labour,  and  the  relation  existing 
between  labour  and  capital,  and  announces  a  second 
article  which  will  discuss  other  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  Socialism. 

The  biographical  notice  of  Robert  Mayer  by  his 
friend,  the  Itev.  Kudolf  Schmid,  Dean  of  Schwabish 
Hall,  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the  information 
which  it  gives  on  the  religious  views  of  the  great 
Crerman  physicist.  The  name  of  Robert  Mayer,  the 
discoverer  of  the  mechanical  theoiy  of  heat,  is 
familiar  to  every  student  of  physical  science.  The 
life  of  Mayer,  like  that  of  so  many  other  discoverers 
and  reformers,  was  one  of  great  toil  and  hardship. 
When  he  for  the  first  time  announced  his  views  to 
the  literary  world  he  was  so  cruelly  misrepresented, 
maligned,  and  ridiculed  that  his  health  received  a 
terrible  shock,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Though  he  remained  all  life  long  a  practical  physician 
in  a  small  German  town,  he  succeeded  in  having  his 
view  recognised  by  the  whole  scientific  world,  which 
now  worships  but  few  names  in  its  entire  history  so 
highly  as  that  of  Robert  Mayer.  That  this  great 
scientist  was  in  his  religious  belief  a  humble  and 
devout  believer  in  the  personal  God  and  the  Christian 
revelation,  andthat  he  was  fond  of  professing  his 


belief  on  every  publio  occasion,  is  especially  note- 
worthy at  a  time  when  such  great  efforts  are  made  to 
diffuse  the  impression  that  every  further  progress  of 
physical  science  denotes  a  further  decline  of  Christian 
beUef. 
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JUvue  Cltretienne  (Christian  Review).  May,  1878. 
— 1.  Suchard — "  A  New  Explanation  of  the  Origin 
of  Being."  2.  E.'de  Pressense— "  An  Individualist 
in  Politics."  8.  Massebien— ^'^  A  Quaker  Missionary 
at  Paris  at  the  Time  of  Mazarin."  4.  Lichtenberger 
— "  German  Chronicles." 

June,  1878.— 1.  Stapfer— "  The  Actual  Mission  of 
French  Protestantism."  2.  F.  Puaux— "St.  Bar- 
tholomew." 8.  Gabord — "Origin and  Development 
of  Rousseau's  Religious  Ideas.'-  4.  Ffender — 
**  Bible  Transitions." 

July,  1878.— 1.  Hollard— "The  Church."  2. 
Feer— "  Freret  and  the  Salon  of  Baron  Holbach." 
3.  Niegaard — "The  Roman  Church  and  Religious 
Freedom." 

August,  1878. — 1.  Boegner — "Individualism  in 
Public  Worship."  2.  Bianquis— "  The  Poetry  of 
Southern  Europe."  8.  Roehrich — "A  Sister  of 
Jeanne  d*Ara" 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  of  contents  of 
the  Jtevue  Chrttienne^  the  first  article  of  the  June 
nmnber  of  this  periodical  is  specially  devoted  io  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject.  At  the  head  of  his 
article,  the  author,  E.  Stapfer,  enumerates  the  recent 
literature  on  the  subject,  which  is  quite  extensive,  and 
embraces,  besides  works  from  Bouchard,  Renouvier, 
and  Reveillard,  who  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
our  former  reference  to  this  subject,  treatises  from 
Laveleye,  G.  d'Alveilla,  Albrespy,  Paul  Janet,  and 
Mac  AIL 

Paul  Janet  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
teachers  of  philosophy,  and  a  prominent  representa^ 
tive  of  that  philosophical  school  which  opposes  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  our  age,  and,  therefore, 
calls  itself  apiritucdtste,  to  which  word,  as  will  be  seen 
from  this  definition,  a  meaning  is  given  quite  different 
from  the  one  most  commonly  understood  amongst  us. 
Janet  published,  on  December  26,  1877,  in  a  daily 
paper  of  Paris,  Le  Temps,  an  article  on  "  Le  MouvemeiU 
Philosophique,**  in  which  he  reviewed  a  number  of 
recent  works,  among  others  one  by  a  Protestant  author, 
Albrespy,  entitled,  "How  Nations  Become  Free," 
("  Comment  Us  Peuples  DevimnetU  Libres.")  Alb- 
respy undertakes  to  prove,  by  numerous  examples 
and  a  great  display  of  quotations,  that  a  nation  can 
establish  its  political  iemd  social  liberties  in  a  lastixig 
manner  only  oy  embracing  Protestantism.  Janet  is 
not  of  this  opinion,  and  remarks  :  "  What  does  this 
author  want  ?  Shall  France  become  Protestant  ?  Is 
this  reasonable  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity passed  three  himdred  years  ago  ?  Is  there  a 
man  sufficiently  credulous  to  believe  that  the  father- 
land of  Bossuet  and  Voltaire  can  now  become  a 
disciple  of  Luther  and  Calvin  I  One  may  lament  the 
turn  affairs  have  taken  in  the  past ;  I  do  not  object^ 
but  what  can  be  done  ?  The  question  has  now  been 
solved."  All  the  Protestant  papers  of  France  have 
replied  to  this  article,  and,  more  or  less,  they  aU 
indulge  the  hope  that  French  Protestantism  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  and  more  prosperous  era.  M.  Stapfer 
admits  that  some  years  ago  he  himself  entertained 
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bat  a  feeble  hope  for  any  considerable  progn^ess  of 
ProtestantiBm  in  Franoe,  and  that  it  seemed  more 
probable  to  him  that  the  next  religions  refoimation 
in  France  conld  only  be  one  like  l^t  attempted  by 
Father  Hyadnthe.  Since  then,  however,  the  pro- 
fleets  for  an  advance  of  Protestantism  have  become 
mnch  more  favoorable.  The  efforts  of  Father 
Hyadnthe  have  not  led  to  any  practical  results,  and 
only  three  or  f onr  representatives  of  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  now  remain  in  France.  The  odions  attacks 
which  were  made  npon  French  Protestants  as  the 
co-religionists  of  the  hated  Prussians  have  ceased. 
The  Republican  Government,  which  maintains  itself 
in  France  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  opposition  of 
the  Roman  Church,  is  likely  to  give  to  Protestantism 
a  greater  freedom,  and  to  smooth  the  way  for  its 
further  progress  by  the  introduction  of  universal  and 
compulsory  education.  The  obstades  which  Pro- 
testants will  have  to  overcome  before  they  can  obtain 
large  accessions  are,  however,  very  great.  "  Protes- 
tantism," says  the  author  of  our  artide,  "is  little 
known  in  France,  and  for  a  long  time  Protestants 
have  been  looked  upon  as  foreigners.  They  had 
preserved  from  the  time  of  persecution  the  habit  of 
keeping  themselves  in  retirement,  and  the  wish  not 
to  be  talked  about.  Now,  as  long  as  they  will  thus 
remain  unknown  and  without  influence,  the  people  of 
France  will  have  strong  reason  to  remain  Catholic  by 
name.  In  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  centro,  the  inhabitants  do  really  not 
know  what  a  French  Protestant  is.  We  have  met 
oursdves,  in  a  provincial  town,  persons  who  believed 
that  Ptotestants  were  always  either  English,  or 
Germans,  or  Americans,  but  that  thero  wero  no 
French  Protestants.  In  such  places  it  may,  of  course, 
be  expected  that  none  will  separate  from  the  Catholic 
ranks  except  those  whom  their  consdence  compels  to 
leave;  for  the  merchant  who  embraces  Protestantism 
win  at  once  lose  at  least  one  half  of  his  customers ; 
the  magistrate  loses  his  influence,  the  phsrddan  his 
patients.  The  physician  may  become  a  materialist; 
the  dergy  will  cause  him  but  little  trouble ;  but  he 
win  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  herotic.  Those  who 
act  thus  know  well  that  materialism  and  free  thought 
wHl  not  become  dangerous  for  them,  but  that  1^- 
teetantism  is  dangerous."  The  author  then  devdops 
at  length  his  views  as  to  the  best  measures  for 
promoting  the  new  movement  in  behalf  of  Protest- 
uitism. 


AMERICAN. 


The  Theological  TriUmma ;  or.  The  Threefold 
(Question  of  EndUts  Miiery,  Untvertal  Salvation,  or 
Conditional  ImmortaUty,  By  Rev.  J.  H.  Pittikobll, 
M.A- 

This  book  is  veiy  respectably  written,  in  a  good 
style  and  spirit,  with  deamess  and  candouf.  The 
author  professes  to  be  strictly  evangelical,  and  he 
does  hold  and  teach  most  of  the  commonly  recdved 
evangdical  doctrines.  He  rejects  the  doctoines  that 
an  men  are  to  be  converted,  either  in  tlus  world  or 
the  next,  and  finally  saved ;  also,  that  the  wicked  are 
to  be  pcmished  for  ever.  The  soul  is  not  naturaUy 
inmunrtaL  Immortality  is  the  gift  of  Grod,  and  it  is 
given  to  those  only  of  our  faUen  race  who  repent  of 
their  sins  and  are  regenerated.  Those  who  die  in 
tlidr  sins  are  HteraUy  destroyed.  They  so  out  of 
exirtenoe.  The  devU  and  his  angels  are  also  destroyed ; 


and  with  the  end  of  these  there  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  end  of  sin  and  misery  in  the  universe.  Naught 
remains  but  God,  and  the  holy  angels  and  his  loyal 
and  ransomed  ones,  to  enjoy  and  praise  Him  in 
heavenly  places  for  ever. 

Mr.  PettingeU  urges  a  variety  of  considerations  in 
proof  of  what  we  cidl,  though  he  does  not,  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  wicked.  He  aUeges,  first  of  all,  that 
death  literaUy  signifies  annihilation ;  that  so  our  first 
parents  must  have  understood  the  original  threatening ; 
and  that  whenever  the  word  death  is  used  in  Scripture 
to  set  forth  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  it  can  mean 
nothing  else.  But  is  it  true  that  death  literally  and 
properly  signifies  annihilation  ?  Annihilation  of  what  ? 
Not  the  body,  for  the  dead  body  stiU  remains.  It 
may  be  seen  and  handled  as  before.  The  truth  is 
that  death,  in  its  primary  and  literal  signification, 
annihilatee  no  material  thing.  It  changes  the  form 
of  Uving  substances ;  in  its  issues  it  dissolves  them, 
and  turns  them  back  to  their  original  ingredients ; 
but  death,  we  repeat,  annihilates  nothing.  And  if 
death  does  not  annihilate  material  substances,  much 
less  can  it  put  an  end  to  human  souls.  It  certainly 
does  not  end  the  souls  of  the  righteous;  and  in 
Scripture  we  often  hear  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked  as 
living  and  sufferinc^  after  death.  The  rich  man  in 
the  Grospd  died  and  was  buried,  and  **  in  hell  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments  "  (Luke  xvi.  23).  And 
of  that  wicked  generation  to  whom  NoiUi  preached 
we  hear,  thousands  of  years  after  thdr  destruction  in 
the  deluge,  they  were  stiU  alive — "spirits  in  prison" 
— ^where  they  remain,  undoubtedly,  to  the  present 
time  (1  Peter  iU.  19). 

But  we  are  told  that  as  eternal  life  imports  an 
immortal  existence,  eternal  death,  which  is  its  oppo- 
dte,  must  import  annihilation.  But  eternal  life  does 
not  import  dmply  an  eternal  existence,  but  an 
etemaUy  hle$ted  existence.  "  This,"  says  our  Saviour, 
"  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only 
true  Gk)d,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent" 
(John  xvii  8).  Eternal  life,  then,  is  not  a  mere  eternal 
exigence,  but  an  eternally  happy  existence  with  God 
and  Christ  in  heaven.  What,  then,  must  its  opporite, 
eternal  death,  be,  but  a  state  of  eternal  sinning  and 
suffering  hi  heU  ? 

But  there  are  other  words  beddes  death  on  which 
great  stress  is  laid  in  this  argument  for  annihilation. 
The  wicked  are  said  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  consumed, 
destroyed,  burned  up,  lost,  a  phraseology  which 
imports  that  they  pass  utterly  out  of  existence. 
**  The  Lord  preeerveth  aU  them  that  love  him  :  but 
aU  the  wicked  win  He  destroy"  (P8a.cxlv.  20).  "Fear 
Him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
heU"  (Matt  x.  28).  "Who  shall  be  pimished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  from  the  glory  of  His  power"  (2  Thess.  i.  9).  We 
may  take  the  two  strongest  passages,  probably,  which 
the  Bible  contains,  and  see  if  they  necessarily  import 
annihilation:  "Behold,  the  day  cometh,  that  shall 
bum  as  an  oven ;  and  aU  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that 
do  wickedly,  shaU  be  stubble:  and  the  day  that 
cometh  shall  bum  them  up,  .  .  .  that  it  shtJl  leave 
them  ndther  root  nor  branch."  *•  He  will  bum  up 
the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire."  Suppose  a  thing 
to  be  burned  up,  so  as  to  leave  neither  root  nor 
branch ;  is  it  thereby  annihilated  ?  By  no  means. 
To  bum  up  and  consume  is  only  to  change  the  form 
of  things,  not  to  annihilate  them.  Not  a  particle  i» 
lost  Water  may  be  evaporated ;  wood  and  gas  may 
uigitizea  oy  ^<jvjvjwi\^ 
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be  burned;  but  the  substance  of  both  still  exists. 
And  so  through  the  entire  range  of  material  sub- 
stances known  to  man.  Through  eveiy  form  of 
disorganisation  the  particles  composing  the  substance 
will  remain,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  may  remain 
for  ever. 

We  are  referred  to  certain  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  thought  to  teach  annihilation : 
such  as  Psa.  vi.  5;  EccL  ix.  10;  Psa.  ozlvi  8,  4; 
and  Jer.  11.  57. 

These  passages,  if  they  prove  anything,  prove  too 
much  for  the  class  of  men  with  whom  we  now  reason. 
They  prove  that  the  cessation  of  active,  conscious 
existence  takes  place  in  death,  and  pervades  the  entire 
region  of  the  grave.  For  instance :  *'  In  death  there 
is  no  remembrance  of  thee :  in  the  grave  who  shall 
give  thee  thanks  I"  "  There  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest."  But  the  probabilify  is  that  these  and 
the  like  passages  have  a  merely  relative  meaning. 
Some  of  them  refer  to  the  state  of  the  lifeless  body 
which  lies  unconscious  in  the  grave.  Others  go  ^ 
show  that  not  even  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have  any 
longer  an  active  interest  and  concern,  such  as  they 
once  had,  in  the  affairs  of  this  life.  His  breath  goed^ 
forth,  he  retumeth  to  his  earth ;  in  that  every  day 
his  thoughts  perish."  As  much  as  to  say  that,  in  the 
moment  of  death,  the  designs,  the  plans,  of  man  for 
this  world  are  all  cut  off.  The  rich  fool  in  the 
Gospel  was  planning  to  pull  down  his  barns  and  build 
greater,  and  to  enjoy  life  for  many  years.  But  death 
came  unexpectedly,  and  ''in  that  very  day  his 
thoughts  perished." 

The  arguments  from  nature  as  to  the  soul's  immor- 
tality are  all  of  them  confirmed  by  the  dearer  light 
of  revelation.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  enough 
to  convince  us  that,  while  the  body  and  the  brute  are 
mortal,  the  human  spirit  is  immortal  "  Who  knowet& 
the  spirit  of  man  that  goeth  upward,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth" 
(Ecdes.  iii.  21).  **  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was  :  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God 
who  gave  it"  (Eccles.  xii.  7).  "  Them  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt" 
^Dan.  xii.  2).  But  it  is  in  the  GkMpel,  emphatically, 
that  "life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light;" 
immortality,  not  for  a  particular  class  of  men,  but  for 
all.  Whether  righteous  or  wicked,  aU  have  entered 
upon  an  existence  which  is  never  to  aid.  Now,  it  is 
objection  enough  to  the  theory  of  annihilation,  that  it 
contradicts,  confessedly  and  palpably,  this  great  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  for  those  who  die  in  their  sins 
there  is,  we  are  told,  no  immortality.  They  are  to  be 
annihilated. 

According  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  con- 
sidered, annihilation  is  the  penalty  of  God*s  law.  This 
was  the  penalty  threatened  to  our  first  parents,  and 
the  penalty  wmch  will  ultimately  be  inflicted  upon 
those  who  obey  not  the  GospeL  "  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death."  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 
"Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death "^ 
understanding,  in  all  these  passages,  annihilation. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  all  such  statements,  we 
insbt  that  annihilation  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
penalty  of  God's  law.  We  know  what  this  penalty 
is,  for  it  has  once  been  executed.  It  was  executed 
upon  the  angels  that  sinned.  For  them  there  was 
no  reprieve — no  probation  of  grace.    The  penalty  of 


the  law  fell  upon  them  in  the  moment  of  thdr 
transgression,  and  has  been  upon  them  ever  sinoe. 
And  what  was  it  ?  They  were  not  annihilated,  but 
"  cast  down  to  heir  (2  Peter,  i^  4),  where  they  are 
''reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness, 
unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day"  (Jude  6).  This 
penalfy  will  be  inflicted  on  all  the  wicked  at  the 
close  of  the  judgment  And  what  is  it !  "  Depart 
from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  "  And  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment"  (Matt,  xxv, 
41,  46). 

We  know  it  is  said  that  annihilation  is  everlasting 
punishment  because  it  is  everlasting  in  its  conse- 
quences. But  as  well  might  it  be  said  that  hanging 
or  flogging  was  everlai^ing  punishment^  because 
these  are  everlasting  in  their  consequences.  Indeed, 
with  more  propriety  may  it  be  said  of  tiie  ordinary 
modes  of  human  punishment  that  they  are  ever- 
lasting ;  for  they  are  followed  by  a  train  of  conse- 
quences that  will  have  no  end;  whereas,  to  the 
subject  of  it  annihilation  cuts  off  all  consequences. 
A  perpetual  nonentity  is  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
consequences  for  ever,  and  this  shows  that  annihila- 
tion, so  far  from  being  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is,  in 
no  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  punishment ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  cuts  off  all  punishment.  Punishment 
necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  subject  to  bear 
it.  It  is  a  just  punishment,  it  implies  the  existence 
of  a  guilty  subject  But  on  the  theory  before  us, 
the  subject  of  punishment  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  is  a  nonentity — nothing ;  and  how  is  it  possible 
to  punish  nothing  I 

And  lastly,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  following 
passaees  from  the  Bevelation  ?  "If  any  man  wor- 
ship tlie  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark 
in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out 
without  mixture  into  the  cup  of  his  indignation  ; 
and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone 
in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lamb :  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment 
ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever :  and  they  have  no 
rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his 
image,  and  whosoever  receiveth  the  marie  of  his 
name"  (Rev.  xiv.  9-11).  Again,  the  writer  of  this 
book,  speaking  of  the  great  numbers  who  will  go 
forth  near  the  end  of  thk  world  for  the  destruction 
of  God's  people,  says  :  "  And  fire  came  down  from 
Qto6,  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them  ?  and  tiie 
devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fii^  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false 
prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever  "  (Bev.  xx.  10).  f. 
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BihUoo-TKeoUtgical  Lexicon  of  New  Testament  Qredc 
By  Hbbhann  Obimeb,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Greifswald.  Translated  from 
the  German,  with  additional  matter  and  corrections 
by  the  author.  By  William  Ubwiok,  M.A.  T. 
and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 

First,  a  word  as  to  &e  atUkor,  Dr.  Cremer.  There 
are  few  Greek  Testament  scholars  whose  merits  rank 
higher.  For  minuteness  in  criticism,  thoroughness  in 
scholarship,  exactness  in  analysis,  deamess  in  syn- 
thetical statement  of  a  topic,  reliableness  in  judgment 
and  precision  in  language,  Dr.  Gremer  is  a  master  of 
uigitizea  oy  vjv^v>'^iv^ 
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the  first  order.      This  is  strong  praise,  but  folly 
warranted.    The  appeArance  <^  this  great  work  won 
for  its  author  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy in  the  Greifswald  University,  and  has  given  him 
a  place  among  the  authorities  in  Greek  Testament 
criticism  and  Christian  theology.    Second,  as  to  this 
noble  vdlwm/t.    It  is  not  a  lexicon,  dry  and  technical, 
a  book  of  words  with  their  meaning  and  references. 
Far  other ;  it  is  a  book  of  critical  homilies,  every 
Greek  w<nd  being  expounded  both  as  to  its  exact  place 
and  signifioanoe   in  classioal   and  New   Testament 
language  and  literature,  and  also  its  moral  and  spiritual 
meaning — the  thedogioid  shades  and  suggestions  which 
Mie  attached  Uiereto.     It  is,  therefore,  a  book  of 
lingrmstic  dissertations,  every  word  inq[>iring  a  sacred 
meditation  as  well  as  a  scholarly  de&iition.    Many 
a  pre^adier  will  find  here  materials  for  sermons  on 
a  single  New  Testament  word.     Third,  as  to  the 
author's  aim  and  cuxomplUhmeni,    Dr.  Hremer  has 
not  attempted  to  give  all  the  words  contained  in  the 
Greek  New  Testament — ^mere  lexicons  do  that ;  nor 
has  he  troubled  himself  with  Greek  words  which 
in  the  New  Testament  retain  their  classical  meaning 
unchanged  ;  he  assumes  that  his  readers  possess  also 
a  rlnmifm]  Greek  lexicon.    But  the  more  delicate  and 
important  task  he  undertook  is  this  :  All  readers  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  know  that  words  were 
used  by  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  in  a  sense  different 
from  and  higher  than  their  classical  and  oommon 
meaning.    Words  of  a  gross  and  material  significance, 
current  in  general  speedi  and  associated  with  im- 
spiritual  things,  had  to  be  lifted  up  on  to  a  loftier  plane, 
purified  and  transfigured,  made  to  indicate  Divine 
meanings,  holy  trudis,  and  ethereal  facts.    Schlier- 
macher  speaks  of  **the  language-moulding  power  of 
CkrManUy"  and  Bothe  alludes  to  the  same  fact  thus : 
**  In  the  Bible  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  at  work 
moulding  for  itself  a  distinetively  reUgiout  mode  of 
exprestion  out  of  the  language  of  tiie  country  which  it 
has  chosen  as  its  sphere,  and  tramforming  the  linguUtte 
elements  which  it  found  ready  to  hand,  and  even  con- 
ceptions already  existing,  into  a  flhape  and    form 
appropriate  to  itself  and  sll  its  own."    This  brooding 
process  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  dark  unspiritual 
jnass  of  degenerate  (clasdcal)  words,  qtiickenii^yf  them 
into  a  Divine  meaning  and  transforming  them  into  a 
living  lustrous  beauty,  is  what  Dr.  Cremer  sets  himself 
to  show.    And,  therefore,  he  selecte  all  and  only 
i;hose   words   which   possess  "a  Biblico-theolonc^ 
import."    So,  taking  each  word  as  it  was  used  in 
^lftfl«i<*Al  Greek,  he  shows  the  other  significance-— moral 
and  spiritual — it  assumed  as  it  became  a  Bible  word. 
The  vast  importance  of  this  searching  process  of 
linguistic  criticism    wiU   be  apparent  when   it   is 
remembered  that  words  have  "become  the  bases  and 
watchwords  of  Christian  Theolooy."    And — as  the 
translator  well  summarises  the  au&or^s  design — "  Dr. 
Cremer  has  traced  their  history  in  their  trioisf erenoe 
from  the  classics  into  the  Septuagint,  and  from  the 
Septuagint  into  the  New  Testament,  and  the  mdual 
deepenmg  and  elevation  of  Uieir  meaning  till  they 
reach  the  fulness  of  New  Testament  thought."    It  is 
scarcely  needful  to  add  that  no  preacher,  even  though 
he  possess  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  ti^e 
Greek  language,  can  wisely,  or  even  safely,  dispense 
with  this  work  of  luminous  scholarship.     It  is  a 
majestic  volume,  admirably  printed,  and  faultlessly 
edited,  and  will  win  gratitode  as  well  as  renown  for 
its  learned  and  Christian  author,  and  prove  a  precious 


boon  to  students  and  preachers  who  oovet  exact  and 
exhaustive  acquaintance  with  the  literal  and  theo- 
logical teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Urwi<dc 
hais  translated  with  grace  and  perspicuity,  and  given 
us  a  book  of  profound  scholarship  free  from  all  the 
hafdness  and  dreariness  common  to  such  volumes. 
The  English  reads  with  fluency  and  ease. 

ChrisHoH  Dogmatiee :  A  Text  Book  for  Academical 
Instruction  and  Private  Study.  By  J.  J.  Vam 
OoflTiRSBE,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht  (Hodder  and  Ston^ton).  Price 
12s. 

Tastefully  bound  and  well  printed,  this  volume  of 
818  pages  offers  serious  work  to  the  reader  and  the 
reviewer.    It  is  not  a  book  merely  for  reading  :  it  is 
a  COTipendium  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  a  library  of 
Christian  literature  compressed  into  a  volume,  con- 
taining, as  the  author  well  phrases  it,  his  **  Theology 
of  the  Kingdom."    All  who  know  Dr.  Oostenee's 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  will  anticipate  that 
this  work  also  should  be  marked  with  comprehensive- 
nees  of  knowledge,  orderliness  in  presenting  his  sub- 
jects to  the  reader,  and  eloquence  in  literary  method 
and  style.    The  author  had  a  vast  task  before  him : 
his  studies  cover  a  large  range,  and  required  clear 
theological  opinions,  a  well-balanced  judgment,  and  a 
masterful  grasp  of  revealed  truth.    In  all  these  re- 
specte  Dr.  Oosterzee  had  a  right  to  our  confidence ; 
and  in  this  elaborate  Text  Book  of  Theology  he  has 
laid  new  claim  to  the  admiration  and  trust  conceded 
to  a  teacher.    The  strongly  Evangdioal  bent  of  the 
anthor^s  mind  gives  to  this  work  a  quality  which  will 
ffreatly  enhance  its  value.    Here  are  no  drear  and 
dreamy  wanderings  among  thedoeical  conjectures  : 
no  ham  rests  upon  the  professors  visions;  all  is 
defined,  emphatic,  and  convincing.    "  No  other  dog- 
matics can  1  admit  to  be  Christian,**  says  the  author, 
*<  than  that  which  sees  in  Christ  the  King  of  Truth, 
in  the  Goipel  the  fruit  of  a  Divine  revelation  of  sal- 
vation,  and  in  the  Word  of   the  Lord  and    His 
Apostles,  rightly  comprehended  and  maintained,  the 
trustworthy  standard  of  the  Church's   confesdon.** 
And,  upon  scientific  grounds  of  argument^  he  contends 
for  as  well  as  presento  to  view  **  the  faith  once  de- 
Hvered  to  the  saints."    With  a  majestic  movement  of 
(dan  the  author  starts  with  an  Introduction  on  the 
character,  sources,  history  and  claims  of  Christian 
Dogmatics.    Then  follows  an  exhaustive  but  com- 
premed  statement  of  '*  The  Apologetic  Foundation" 
of  Christian  Dogmatics:  Religion,  Revelation,  and 
Holy  Scripture— a  trinity  of  supernatural  authority. 
Upon  this  divinely  firm  basis  he  then  rears  "  The 
Dogmi^o    Superstructure,"  and  presents  in  detail 
the  truths  and  doctrines  of  ThcMogy^ihe  Person, 
Nature,  and  Works  of  God:   Anthropology — ^Man's 
Orighial  Nature,  and  Present  Condition  :  Chrietology 
— the  Decree  of  Redemption  and  the  Person  of  the 
Redeemer  :  Soteriology  (objective) — the  saving  deeds, 
and  the  saving,  benefits :  Soteriology  (subjective) — the 
demands  of  the  Goepel,  the  work  of  Grace  :  Bcdesio- 
logy—ihe  Nature  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
Means  of  Grace  :  Eschatology—Hie  personal  condition 
(the  departed  spirit,  restored  body,  eto),  and  the 
consummation  of  all  things.     The  sub-diapters  on 
these  main  themes  are  as  all-inclusive  as  tiie  main 
divisions,  and  the  reader  moves  on  to  the  end  finding 
no  fact  or  truth  overlooked,  and  every  theme  treated 
with  consummate  ability  and  deamess.    From  the 
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Dutch  this  work  has  been  translated  with  oonspicnons 
alnlity  and  deamess  by  the  Bevs.  J.  W.  Watson,  B^ 
and  Maniioe  J.  Evans,  B.A. 

HndL  Causes,  By  Paul  Jakit,  Professor  of  the 
Facnlt^  des  Lettres  of  Paris.  Translated  by  William 
Affleck,  B.D.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

An  eminently  philosophic  work,  characterised  by 
the  brilliance  and  dexterity  of  the  French  mind, 
which  in  this  instance  lends  to  philoeophy  a  genial 
tone  and  casts  the  ohann  of  vivaoions  eloquence 
around  otherwise  severe  forms  of  thought.  Readers 
will  find  here  a  treatise  of  the  first  order  of  merit, 
covering  studies  of  great  moment.  The  author  brings 
to  each  topic  acquaintance  with  all  the  latest  develop- 
ments  of  scientific  Rationalism,  and  proves  himself 
fully  capable  of  alike  estimating  and  answering  the 
assaults  of  modem  Materialism.  The  author's  one 
elaborate  and  clearly  argued  chapter  on  Evolution  as 
affected  by  and  affecting  the  theory  of  a  Final  Cause 
is  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  book,  and  should 
receive  veiy  careful  attention ;  for  with  convincing 
logic  he  shows  that  ''the  hypothesiB  of  Evolution 
does  not  give  in  the  end  one  reason  more  than  eveiy 
other  me^anical  s3rBtem  to  explain,  by  agents  purely 
physical,  the  order  of  the  universe.  It  does  not 
explain  better  how,  from  a  primitive  chaos  a  reg^ular 
system  should  have  emerged."  There  is  not  a 
modem  author  in  the  depa^ments  of  Rationalism  or 
Materialism,  nor  a  theory  of  these  authors — ^English, 
American,  German,  or  "French. — ^but  reoeives  mhiute 
attention  in  this  book.  It  is  a  vexr  teaching  volume, 
it  is  more,  for  it  convinces  and  sets  at  rest  the 
conflicting  mind  on  some  of  the  most  agitating 
subjects  of  scientific  and  religious  controversy  which 
are  now  commanding  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men. 

History  of  the  JRrformation :  chiefly  in  Oemany 
and  Switzerland.  By  Dr.  K  R.  Haoxnbach. 
Translated  by  Evelina  Moore.  Vol.  I.  T.  and  T. 
Chirk. 

None  the  less  interesting  and  welcome  to  English 
readers  because  the  author  has  limited  his  survey  of 
this  majestic  movement  of  free  and  religious  life  to  his 
nearer  nationality.  We  see  the  grand  struggle  more 
vividly  from  a  German  presentation  of  the  crisis. 
The  survey  of  the  situation  and  the  hour  when  the 
Reformation  began,  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and 
the  expansion  of  the  movement,  the  chief  actors  in 
the  grand  stmggle,  the  renowned  historic  events 
which  sprung  out  of  it,  the  fervour  with  which  the 
spirit  of  liberty  moved  on  through  Grermany,  Switzer- 
land, and  adjacent  countries,  the  hot  doctoinal  and 
ecclesiastical  controversies  wMch  awoke  the  renowned 
heroes  of  the  movement,  and  the  characteristic  and 
determinative  incidents  of  their  domestic  and  religious 
life — all  are  delineated  with  minuteness  of  detail, 
with  singular  vividness  and  effect.  This  first  volume 
carries  l£e  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  marriage 
of  Zwingle  and  Luther. 

An  Examination  of  tJie  Doctrines  of  Conditional 
Immortality  and  Universalism.  By  Johk  Robikson 
Greoort  (Wesleyan  Conference  Office).  We  com- 
mend this  little  book  with  emphasis.  Mr.  Gregory 
did  well  in  writing  the  series  of  articles  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Maganne,  in  the  first  instance. 
They  were  trenchant,  generous,  and  ludd.    And  he 


has  done  wisely  in  submittmg  to  the  urgency  of  the 
Book  Committee  in  allowing  them  to  appear  in  a 
volume.  Taking  the  orthodox  position,  Mr.  Gregory 
argues  for  it  with  calm  energy  and  unquestionable 

The  Aggressive  Character  of  Christianity,  By  the 
Rev.  William  Ukbwobth  (Wesleyan  Conference 
Office). 

An  honest,  healthy  treatise  on  the  work  of  Christ's 
Church  in  the  world,  and  the  ultimate  glory  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord.  The  author's  delineation  of 
the  three  dispensations — Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and 
CHiristian — ^is  well  done.  Then  comes  a  brief  outlined 
history  fof  the  opposition  offered  to  Clmstian  aggres- 
sion. The  chapter  on  '*  Church  Qualification  for 
Church  Work  **  is  rather  too  like  a  homily,  and  not 
very  elevated  in  style  of  penmanship.  Still  the  book 
will  be  interesting  to  many. 

Daniel  Quorun,  and  his  Religious  Notions.  Second 
Series.  By  Mark  Gut  Pbabsb  (Wesleyan  Con- 
ference Office). 

Needs  there  a  word  of  commendation  for  Mr. 
Pearse's  work  being  carried  further  on?  His  first 
series  justifies  a  second,  and  all  his  former  readers  will 
gratefully  welcome  his  second  series.  We  can  make 
ready  room  for  cheery  literature  like  this,  full  of  com- 
mon sense,  bright  wit,  amusing  incident,  and  helpful 
teaching. 

• 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets. 

The  Expositor  (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  never  flags 
in  interest,  never  falters  in  merit.  The  author  must 
be  congratulated  on  a  year's  splendid  productions :  the 
last  not  inferior  to  the  first.  Such  papers  enrich  and 
quicken  Christian  thought 

The  Clergyman*s  Magazine  (Hodder  and  Stoughton) 
possesses  marks  of  growing  plenitude  and  power.  Its 
papers  and  honuletic  aids  are  valuable. 

Notes  on  the  Defence  of  the  Booh  of  Danid,  addressed 
to  the  Clei^gy  by  a  Clergyman  (Simpkin,  Marshall  and 
Co.).  An  argumentative  and  expository  pamphlet, 
likely  to  be  of  help  in  stimulating  clerical  attention  to 
a  forgotten  line  of  preaching,  viz.,  the  convincing  force 
of  prophetic  inteipretation.  Daniel  affords  special 
scope  for  timely  instruction  on  the  Divinity  manifest 
in  its  inspired  foreshadowings.  The  Churches  would 
benefit  by  more  preaching  of  the  facts  of  histoxy 
which  prophecy  foretold. 

Conditional  Immortality :  Plain  Sermons.  By 
William  R.  HuNmraDON,  D.D.  (Elliot  Stock). 
This  Massachusetts  rector  does  not  hold  the  orthodox 
doctrines,  and  he  tells  you  why,  with  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  Scripture  argument,  and  his  points  are 
powerfully  put. 

The  Germ  Theories  of  Infectious  Diseases.  By  John 
Drtsdale,  M.D.  (Bailliere,  Tindall  and  Co.)  Every 
reader,  concerned  to  know  where  physical  dangers 
lurk  and  how  to  avoid  them,  should  read  this  admirable 
address.  We  wish  it  had  been  subdivided  and  the 
topics  indexed* 

^ooil*  Analyst  and  Library  Ouide  (S.  D.  Lindley  and 
Co.)  A  useful  summary  and  announcement  of  books, 
well  arranged  and  snooinotly  done. 
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By  the  Bev.  B.  F.  De  CoBta^  Ifew  York. 


IHARLES  MONTALEMBERT  was 
bom  in  the  year  1810  and  died  in 
1870,  having  filled  up  the  period 
of  threescore  years  with  eminent  usefulness 
and  honour.  His  life  was  brilliant  and 
marked.  The  son  of  that  distinguished 
General,  the  Marquis  Montalembert,  and 
Anna  Forbes,  he  carried  in  his  veins  the 
blood  of  the  Old  Crusaders  and  that  of  the 
persistently  honest  Scotch  Lairds.  Hence 
the  tone  of  his  thoughts  conveyed  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  with  a  great  deal  of  that  of  the 
present  age.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
he  was  both  Guelph  and  Ghibbeline,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  was  educated  in 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
Church.  But  even  mixed  blood  will  tell; 
and  if  his  mother  had  been  a  thousand  times 
more  devoted  to  the  Papal  faith  the  circum- 
stance would  not  have  abated  the  love  of 
liberty  in  her  son. 

The  mind  of  Count  Montalembert  was 
cast  in  that  peculiar  mould  which  gives  a 
form  of  thought  inclined,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  insist  upon  what  is  known  the 
world  over  as  "  fair  play."  Equally  the  soul 
of  eloquence  and  honour,  he  stood  forth  in 
his  day  giving  a  Crusader's  battle  for  the 
right.  Hence,  ere  he  had  succeeded  to  the 
ancestral  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  we  find 
him  coming  boldly  forward  in  Paris  to  test 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  control 
education,  and  maintain  the  exclusive 
conduct  of  the  school. 

*  Le9  Moines  ly Occident  depuis  Saint  Benoit  ju$qu*a 
Saint  Bernard,  Par  le  Gomte  de  Montalembert, 
L*an  des  quarante  de  L'Academie  Frantjaise.  Paris  : 
Jacques  Leooffre  et  Cie. 


At  this  period  of  his  life  he  had  received 
a  strong  but  false  impression  respecting  the 
supposed  devotion  of  the  Roman  Church  to 
civil  liberty,  since,  by  the  oppressive  system 
of  the  Government,  all  power  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and  the  student, 
under  the  manipulation  of  freethinkers,  was 
becoming  a  sort  of  mechanical  creation  of 
the  State.  The  action  of  the  Government, 
of  course,  being  oppressive  and  discreditable 
to  cdl  religion,  the  Papal  Church  in  Prance 
was  found  standing,  temporarily,  in  an 
abnormal  attitude,  and  showing  an  unaccus- 
tomed disposition  to  defend  freedom.  While 
thq  Church  was  thus,  for  the  time,  found 
insisting  upon  the  rights  of  tlie  people, 
Montalembert,  in  the  columns  of  LAvenlr, 
ranged  himself  side  by  side  with  Lammenai 
and  Lacordaire.  In  the  same  year,  during 
which  Montalembert  was  tried  and  censured 
for  opening  his  school — the  Count  having 
for  the  time  assumed  the  role  of  the  peda- 
gogue to  t^t  the  law — he  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  openly  commenced 
that  stniggle  against  tyranny  which  ended 
only  with  his  life. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  man  is  essential 
to  anything  like  a  just  appreciation  of  his 
great  work  on  The  Monks  of  the  West,  which 
affords  a  fine  illustration  of  the  opposite  and 
somewhat  contradictory  characteristics  of 
the  author's  mind.  Only  with  the  study  of 
Montalembert's  principles  shall  we  be  pre- 
pared to  do  justice  to  his  attempted 
vindication  of  the  cenobite.  We  gain  the 
key-note  to  these  principles  where  he  is 
found  declaring  that  he  is  guided  by  "  the 
firm  resolution  to  serve  the  Liberal  cause,  as 
separated  from  the  cause  of  revolution  ;  and 
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the  Catholic  cause  as  separated  from  that  of 
intolerance  and  despotism."  What  he 
desired  was  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State ; 
and  hence,  while,  in  1860,  he  addressed  the 
Pope,  in  his  dedication  of  The  Monks  of  the 
West,  as  "the  minister  o{  infaUible  truth," 
and  "the  image  of  good  faith,  of  courage 
and  honour,  shamefully  overpowered  by 
violence  and  deceit,"  in  January,  1870,  he 
protests  against  the  assumption  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  and  openly  denounces  those 
Ultramontanes  "  who  have  immolated  justice 
and  truth,  and  reason  and  history,  in  one 
great  holocaust  to  the  idol  they  have  raised 
up  for  themselves  at  the  Vatican." 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  delay  here 
for  the  purpose  of  dwelling  upon  some  of  the 
incidents  of  Montalembert's  private  life,  and 
especially  upon  those  given  in  Mr.  Craven's 
charming  book,  Becit  d'une  Sosur,  where  the 
author  of  The  Monks  of  t/te  West  and  The 
Life  of  St  Elizabeth  appears  in  such  un- 
aflfected  simplicity,  his  great  loving  heart 
and  Catholic  mind  reaching  out  towards  his 
friends  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  de- 
votion. Montalembert,  the  champion  of 
noble  and  free  thought,  knew  not  only  how  to 
win  and  keep  his  friends,  but  could  maintain 
his  character  as  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
valet.  He  was  always  himself,  |ind  though, 
in  her  own  boudoir,  Alexandrine  D'Alopeus 
was  allowed  to  attack  him  with  a  puff  of  orris 
powder  or  a  shower  of  eau  de  Cologne,  he 
could  sit  down  at  the  close,  with  his  dignity 
all  unimpaired,  and  in  a  few  moments  melt 
his  ever-s3rmpathising  friends  to  tears  with 
the  story  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary. 

But  our  present  task  is  to  glance  at  the 
work  before  us,  wherein  we  have  such 
graphic  pictures  of  the  rise  and  spread  of 
those  great  orders,  to  which  Pope  Pius  IX. 
referred  in  his  Encyclical  of  1847,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  "  chosen  phalanxes  of  the  army 
of  Christ,  which  have  always  been  the  bul- 
wark and  ornament  of  the  Christian  Republic, 
as  well  as  of  civil  society." 


Since  the  day  of  its  publication,  Mon- 
talembert's  history  has  maintained  its  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  yet  at  this 
time,  when  in  so  many  countries  the  war 
against  monastic  institutions  is  being  con- 
ducted with  unusual  acrimony,  and  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  Monasti- 
cism  is  seriously  contemplated  by  many 
English  ecclesiastics,  we  have  a  fair  opportu- 
nity, not  only  of  trying  anew  the  author's 
principles,  but  of  learning  the  value  of  his 
prophecies.  With  respect  to  these  points, 
we  shall  find  that  the  criticism  of  to-day  is 
much  more  unfEkvourable  than  that  excited 
fifteen  years  ago.  Indeed,  we  shall  appear 
throughout  this  article  to  find  a  great  deal 
of  fault,  since,  with  all  our  admiration  for 
the  author,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  monk 
with  such  a  broad  and  unqualified  advocacy, 
he  has  put  himself  in  a  wrong  position, 
where  he  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  a  species  of 
&lse  arguments  for  a  sustaining  power  which 
they  cannot  command. 

In  espousing  the  cause  of  the  cenobite 
Montalembert  was  illogical,  since  he  refused 
to  accept  those  views  of  the  Papacy  which 
the  cenobite,  subsequent  to  Gregory  I.,  has 
laboured  with  superhuman  zeal  to  protect. 
Montalembert  must  himself  liave  felt  this 
as  he  approached  his  end.  Indeed,  true  as 
ever  to  his  love  of  liberty,  he  poured  out, 
with  almost  his  d3ring  breath,  that  protest 
against  an  assumption  which,  if  allowed, 
must  crush  the  human  mind  itself. 

It  may  be  said  that  Monasticism  and 
Infallibility  are  very  diflFerent  things ;  yet 
it  was  not  for  Montalembert  to  part  them 
asunder.  Pope  Gregory  I.  and  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  monks  of  one  and  the  same  great  order, 
were  successive  incarnations  of  both  the 
cenobitical  idea  and  the  dogma  of  Infalli- 
bility ;  and  the  author  of  7 he  Monks  of  the 
West  was  far  from  right  when  he  ruthlessly 
cast  away  the  perfect  flower  of  which  their 
ideas  formed  the  bud.    But,  moreover,  we 
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shall  also  see  that  Montalembert  was  equally 
wrong  in  his  principles.  Before,  however, 
treating  the  latter  thought  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
Monasticism,  its  rise,  its  triumph,  and  its 
fall.  In  telling  this  great  story,  we  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  Montalembert  exhibits  all 
of  his  independence,  impartiality,  and  love 
of  truth.  He  has  nothing  to  ignore  and 
nothing  to  conceal.  With  the  glory  and 
the  virtues  of  Monasticism  he  sketches  its 
vices  and  its  shame.  He  shows  us  by  what 
abstinence  and  unselfish  devotion  it  rose, 
and  by  what  looseness  of  living  it  fell.  The 
favourable  aspects  of  this  subject  are  treated 
with  an  appreciation  that  has  seldom  been 
excelled,  while  the  dark  side  was  never  dealt 
with  by  a  more  unsparing  and,  at  the  same 
time,  friendly  hand. 

As  is  well  known,  the  cenobitical  idea  is 
older  than  Clmstianity.  Every  age  has 
recognised  it.  Long  before  the  Christian 
era  it  flourished  in  India.  Amongst  the 
Greeks,  Pythagoras  and  his  disciples  were 
known  as  cenobites.  Plato  and  Epictetus 
had  something  to  say  in  its  favour.  Amongst 
the  Hebrews,  Montalembert  recognised 
Samuel,  Elijah,  and  John  Baptist  as  types 
of  monastic  life.  Obadiah,  steward  of  Ahab, 
fed  a  hundred  cenobitical  prophets  in  a  cave. 
Nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  we  have 
the  abstemious  Rechabites,  who  maintained 
their  rule  for  three  centuries.  They  were 
succeeded  in  the  historic  line  by  the  Essenes 
and  Therapeutist  monks  of  Judaism,  living, 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt.  Porphyry  and  Pliny  both 
speak  with  admiration  of  the  Essenes,  who, 
as  celibates,  lived  in  celb.  Philo  testified 
to  the  self-denial  of  the  Therapeutists,  whose 
caves  were  on  an  eminence  beyond  Lake 
Moeris.  Eusebius  painted  them  as  Chris- 
tians, and  their  origin  has  been  referred  to 
St.  Mark.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  assert  that 
the  first  regular  monks  were  disciples  of 


Christ,  and  Montalembert  claims  that  they 
were  early  found  amongst  the  martyrs. 
During  the  Diocletian  persecution,  we  are 
told,  tibere  was  a  monastery  at  Nisibis,  in 
Mesopotamia,  containing  fifty  virgins. 
When  Constantino  appeared,  bringing  the 
Church  peace,  the  deserts  became  peopled 
with  "innumerable  angels."  Egypt,  the 
antique  and  mysterious  cradle  of  history, 
was  the  monk's  favourite  home.  There  in 
the  Thebaid  uprose  Anthony,  the  first  of 
abbots ;  near  whom  stands  Paul  the  Hermit, 
who  died  about  a.d.  250,  bequeathing  to  the 
former  his  tunic  of  palm  leaves.  With 
Anthony  also  comes  Pacome,  who  at 
Tabennne,  in  the  upper  Thebaid,  founded 
the  first  monastery,  so  called,  which  con- 
sisted of  eight  houses,  each  being  governed 
by  an  abbot.  These  resorts  were  soon  filled 
with  thousands  of  monks,  who  fled  to  the 
desert  to  secure  the  salvation  of  their  souls ; 
and  when  Athanasius,  fresh  from  his  struggles 
with  Arianism,  went  up  the  Nile  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  higher  Thebaid,  Pacome  led 
forth  an  immense  army  of  orthodox  monks, 
to  salute  the  champion  of  the  true  faith. 
Then  likewise  there  arose  the  two  Macarii, 
the  elder  of  whom  established  himself  in  the 
desert  of  Scete,  and  went  to  a  place  between 
Mount  Nitria  and  the  Nile,  while  both 
practised  lives  of  the  greatest  austerity. 
Thus  the  Thebaids  and  all  the  deserts 
of  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, were  full  of  monks,  whose  numbers 
seem  almost  incredible.  Pacome  reckoned 
three  thousand  monks  under  his  rule. 
Tabenne  had  seven  thousand,  while  Jerome 
says  that  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  monks 
were  sometimes  found  together  at  the  annual 
congregation.  The  immense  majority  of 
these  were  cenobites,  who  lived  in  the  same 
enclosure,  followed  the  same  rule,  and 
obeyed  the  same  head,  seeking  to  mortify 
the  body  and  lead  a  contemplative  life. 
Into  the  desert  Athanasius  himself  retired 
for  a  period  of  six  years.    And  it  was  in  the 
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desert,  we  are  told,  that  the  triumphs  of  the 
monks  were  witnessed,  for  "when  toward 
evening,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  after  a  day 
of  stifling  heat,  all  work  ceased,  then  from 
the  midst  of  the  sands,  from  the  depths  of 
caverns,  from  hypogeums,  from  pagan  tem- 
ples cleansed  of  their  idols,  and  from  all  the 
vast  tombs  of  a  people  dead,  the  cry  of  a 
living  people  rose  to  heaven."  "  Go,"  said 
an  eloquent  doctor  at  that  period,  "  go  to 
the  Thebaid,  you  shall  there  find  a  solitude 
still  more  beautiful  than  Paradise,  a  thou- 
sand choirs  of  angels  under  human  form, 
nations  of  martyrs,  armies  of  virgins,  the 
diabolical  tyrant  chained,  and  Christ  trium- 
phant and  glorified." 

Egypt  soon  overflowed  into  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  the  monks,  who  could  live  on 
a  lettuce,  passing  into  Arabia,  and  thence 
on  to  Syria.  Nilus  was  the  great  monastic 
coloniser  of  Sinai;  and  Hilarion  was  the 
leader  in  Palestine,  only,  however,  to  be 
driven  to  C3rprus.  There  he  was  succeeded 
by  Epiphanius  the  friend  of  Basil,  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Jerome.  About  the  same  time 
Stylites  appeared  in  Syria  on  the  top  of  his 
pillar,  while  mart3rr  monks  are  heard  of  in 
distantPersia. 

Up  to  this  time  the  monks  had  lived  in 
groups  under  a  severe  discipline,  which, 
however,  was  varied  according  to  the  climate 
and  individual  instincts.  Then  (a.d.  329-79) 
uprose  the  great  Basil,  and  gave  the  monastic 
order  a  fixed  constitution,  and  imparted  to 
it  a  life  unknown  before.  Thus,  only  a  cen- 
tury after  Anthony  had  sought  a  home  in 
the  desert,  the  cenobitical  life  was  established 
in  Asia  Minor  and  carried  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Furious  persecu- 
tions arose,  but  opposition  was  in  vain. 
Multitudes  of  devotees  were  massacred,  but 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  only  served  as  so 
much  seed,  while  Chrysostom  himself  became 
the  apologist  of  the  monks.  In  the  year 
376,  when  the  persecution  of  Valens  was  at 
its  height,  he  wrote  four  books  Against  the 


Adversaries  of  Monastic  Life.  By  such 
means  they  conquered ;  yet  with  worldly 
prosperity  came  a  decline  of  the  rule,  and 
hence,  to  the  surprise  of  Christendom,  the 
monks  of  the  East  failed,  becoming  so  self- 
willed,  so  turbulent  and  profligate,  that  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  strove  in  vain  to  arrest 
their  ruin.  Of  the  result,  Montalembert 
writes  as  follows  : — 

Intoxicated  by  the  double  inflnence  of  comiierism 
and  theological  discord,  they  yielded  to  aU  the  dele- 
terious impulses  of  that  declining  society,  of  whose 
decay  despotism  was  at  once  the  result  and  chastise- 
ment, and  the  laxity  of  whose  morals  g^ve  an  irre- 
sistible ascendency  to  aU  the  caprices  of  power  and 
constant  imptmity  to  its  excesses.  They  could  neither 
renovate  the  society  which  surrounded  them  nor  take 
possession  of  the  pagan  nations  which  snatched  away 
every  day  some  new  fragment  of  the  Empire.  They 
knew  no  better  how  to  preserve  the  Church  from  the 
evil  influences  of  the  Byzantine  spirit.  Even  the 
deposit  of  ancient  knowledge  escaped  from  their 
debilitated  hands.  They  have  saved  nothing,  regene- 
rated nothing,  elevated  nothing.  They  ended  like 
aU  the  clergy  of  the  East,  by  becoming  slaves  of 
Islamism  and  accomplices  of  schism.  Since  then, 
fifteen  centuries  have  passed  over  their  heads  without 
interrupting  their  downfaU  for  a  single  day,  or  pre- 
paring a  regenerator  for  the  future. 

Tliis  paragraph  indicates  the  hostility  of 
the  writer  for  the  Eastern  Church,  yet  the 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Monasti- 
cism  in  the  East  is  to-day  substantially  what 
it  was  fourteen  centuries  ago.  But  we  have 
a  difi*erent  history  to  recite  in  the  case  of 
the  monks  of  the  West,  who  flourished  cen- 
tury after  century,  filling  all  Europe  witli 
their  glory,  going  down  at  last  only  when 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  ten- 
dency towards  free  government  and  modern 
thought.  Let  us,  then,  now  consider  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Monasticism  in  the 
West. 

The  monastic  stream  which  sprang  up  in 
the  desert  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  flowed  to  the  East,  inundating  every- 
thing in  its  course,  and  afterwards,  as  it 
were,  losing  itself  in  the  fens  and  sands ; 
while  the  other,  running  towards  the  West, 
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separated  in  a  thousand  distinct  channels. 
The  beginning  of  Monasticism  in  the  West 
was  less  ancient,  but  the  results  were  per- 
manent. 

In  connection  with  the  cenobites  of  the 
West,  we  first  of  all  meet  Athanasius,  the 
guest,  client,  and  disciple  of  Anthony,  and  the 
defender  of  Basil  By  his  exile  in  the 
Thebaid,  Athanasius  became  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Fathers  of  the  desert  and 
those  peoples  whom  the  monks  laboured  to 
reform.  It  was  in  the  year  340  that 
Athanasius  came  to  Rome,  to  escape  the 
violence  of  the  Arians  ;  and  there  he  made 
known  the  life  led  in  the  Thebaid,  the 
marvellous  exploits  of  Anthony,  and  the 
immense  foundations  of  Pacome.  He  also 
brought  with  him  two  austere  monks : 
Ammonius,  who  was  so  absorbed  with  Divine 
things  that  he  would  not  deign  even  to  look 
upon  the  great  wonders  of  the  imperial  city, 
and  Isadore,  who  won  all  hearts  by  the 
simplicity  and  openness  of  his  character. 
It  is  true,  prior  to  this  time,  Monasticism 
had  not  been  altogether  unknown  at  the 
capital.  Traces  of  its  existence  appear  in 
connection  with  the  latest  of  the  persecu- 
tions^; yet  the  story  of  Athanasius  had  the 
effect  of  a  revelation,  and  roused  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all.  On  the  death  of  Anthony, 
he  wrote  the  life  of  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Thebaid,  which  passed  into  general  circu- 
lation in  the  West,  acquiring  both  the 
popularity  of  a  legend  and  the  authority 
of  a  confession  of  faith.  In  this  narrative, 
Athanasius — the  hero  of  the  age  and  oracle 
of  the  Church — ^promulgated  the  laws  of  the 
monastic  life.  At  least,  such  was  the  opinion 
of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and  soon  the  city 
and  environs  of  Home  were  full  of  monastic 
establishments,  where  men  of  high  birth  and 
fortune  sought  the  religious  vocation. 

In  the  year  370,  Eusebius  of  Vercelli 
planted  Monasticism  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  it  spread  rapidly  amongst  the 
Mediterranean  isles,  becoming   established 


on  the  rugged  rocks  of  Gorgon  and  Capraja. 
Among  the  converts  to  the  new  life  were 
Paula  the  friend  of  Jerome,  Pammachius, 
Fabiola  and  Marcella. 

But  monastic  history  claims  Saint  Jerome 
himself,  who  i)assed  much  time  in  the  West. 
During  his  sojourn  in  Rome,  he  spread  the 
love  of  Monasticism  with  zeal  and  success ; 
though  he  was  quick  to  point  out  and 
condemn  the  terrible  vices  and  abuses  which 
even  then  had  sprung  up.  He  was  diligent 
in  collecting  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
East,  towards  which  region,  like  Paula  and 
others,  he  was  powerfully  attracted  ;  there, 
indeed,  he  ended  his  life. 

Yet  all  this  did  ncft  take  place  without 
exciting  hostility  and  persecution.  At  Rome, 
the  monks  were  positively  detested,  and  when 
they  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Carthage, 
they  were  often  greeted  with  hisses  and 
maledictions.  "Behold,"  said  the  poet 
Ritulius,  '*  Capraja  rises  before  us  ;  that  isle 
is  full  of  wretches,  enemies  of  light."  On 
the  other  hand,  Ambrose  cried,  "  It  is  there 
in  those  isles  thrown  by  God  like  a  collar  of 
pearls  upon  the  sea,  that  those  who  would 
escape  from  the  charms  of  dissipation  find 
refuge.  .  .  .  The  mysterious  sound  of  the 
waves  mingles  with  the  chant  of  hymns, 
and  while  the  waters  break  upon  the  shore 
of  these  happy  islands  with  a  gentle  murmur, 
the  peaceful  accents  of  the  choir  of  the  elect 
ascend  towards  heaven  trom  their  bosom." 
Ambrose  himself  supported  a  house  full  of 
monks,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the 
religious  vocation  of  women  who  assembled 
from  the  deptlis  of  Mauritania  to  receive 
the  veil  at  his  hands. 

The  next  great  name  that  comes  to  notice 
is  that  of  St.  Augustin,  who,  though  not 
strictly  a  monk,  fashioned  his  discipline  upon 
the  order  of  the  monastic  life,  of  which  he 
was  both  an  apologist  and  patron.  In 
accordance  with  his  wishes,  monasteries 
multiplied  on  the  African  soil  In  reply 
to  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  besought 
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him  to  put  the  monks  down,  he  wrote  his 
essay,  entitled,  De  Opere  Monachorum, 

Next  we  should  notice  how  monastic 
institutions  sprang  up  in  Gaul,  especially 
under  the  patronage  of  Martin  of  Tours 
(316-397)  who,  at  Marmoutier,  founded  the 
celebrated  monastery  which  during  fourteen 
hundred  years  honoured  his  great  name. 
Then,  in  the  year  410,  rose  the  house  of 
Lerins,  founded  by  Honoratus,  but  taking 
its  name  in  history  from  Vincent ;  who,  in 
that  famous  isle,  after  establishing  the 
immutability  of  the  faith  with  his  Quod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  omnibus  creditum 
est,  proceeded  to  ask,  "Shall  there  be  no 
progress  in  the  Church  of  Christ?"  and 
without  delay  furnished  the  answer  by 
sajring,  "  Who  would  be  so  envious  of  the 
good  men,  or  so  cursed  of  God,  as  to  prevent 
it?  But  it  will  be  progress,  not  change. 
With  the  growth  of  the  ages  and  centuries 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  growth  of  intelli- 
gence, of  wisdom,  of  knowledge,  for  each 
man  as  for  all  the  Church." 

From  the  monastery  of  Lerins  went  forth 
many  to  found  or  support  religious  houses 
in  Gaul ;  while  near  its  eastern  extremity, 
on  the  hills  of  Jura,  at  Condat,  was  founded 
a  new  centre  of  cenobitical  life,  established 
by  Remain  of  the  province  of  Sequanaise. 

But  a  more  commanding  name  than  any 
yet  known  was  still  to  appear.  About  the 
year  a.d.  529,  Benedict  founded  the  famous 
order  which  seems  destined,  even  at  this 
distant  day,  to  last  to  the  end  of  time.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  eclipsed  by  his  disciple, 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  the  first  monk 
to  ascend  the  papal  chair,  an  event  which 
took  place  in  the  year  590.  Under  his 
administration,  the  monks  of  the  West,  and 
especially  the  Benedictines,  became  a  greater 
power  than  ever  before.  Not  satisfied  with 
pushing  their  victories  far  into  Gaul,  they 
went  forth,  at  his  suggestion,  to  the  coasts 
of  Britain,  where  they  laboured  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons.    Out  of  Ireland,  too. 


came  Columbanus,  whose  rule  for  a  whole 
century  threatened  to  overshadow  that  of 
Benedict.  Establishing  his  house  at  Luxeuil, 
Columbanus  and  his  disciples  went  far  and 
wide  amongst  the  Franks,  achieving  an 
enduring  fame.  In  the  meantime  Monas- 
ticism,  side  by  side  with  Christianity,  had 
sprung  up  independent  of  Rome  in  the 
British  Isles.  Montalembert  sketches  first 
the  saints  and  monks  of  Wales,  and  after- 
wards the  development  of  cenobitical  orders 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  with  the  advent  of 
Augustin,  the  Roman  monk,  at  Canterbury, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  But 
of  these  events  it  will  be  impossible  here 
even  to  give  an  epitome;  and  we  are  obliged 
to  hasten  on,  simply  sa3dng  that  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  century  the  Benedic- 
tines were  active  in  Belgium,  England, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia;  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  these  same  monks 
were  distinguished  under  the  Order  of 
Clergy.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Order 
of  Citeaux,  led  by  the  renewed  Bernard, 
fought  the  battles  of  the  See  of  Rome  ;  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the 
Orders  of  St.  Francis  and.  St.  Dominic  were 
founded ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  West 
was  in  a  state  of  ferment :  in  the  sixteenth 
the  Order  of  Loyola  came  forward  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Reformation ;  in  the  seven- 
teenth appeared  the  reforms  of  St.  Maur  and 
La  Trappe,  with  the  foundation  of  de  Sales, 
and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ;  while,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  religious  orders  fell. 
Says  our  author,  "The  religious  orders, 
absorbed  definitely  by  the  commende,  in- 
fected by  the  corruptions  which  were  engen- 
dered by  the  encroachments  of  the  temporal 
power,  or  decimated  by  persecution,  suc- 
cumbed almost  entirely."  Of  the  present 
condition  of  Monastic  institutions  in  the 
West  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  great  accuracy.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  voice  of  society  is  against  those 
that  still  remain ;  while  in  some  countries 
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their  abolition  is  demanded  in  a  spirit  that 
admits  of  no  compromise. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
Montalembed;  has  done  his  work,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  speak  at  this  time  at  much 
length.  We  nevertheless  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fi&ct  that  he  oyer-estimates  his 
own  labours  in  the  work  of  research,  which, 
while  everywhere  candid,  &lls  far  behind 
the  industry  with  which  many  New  England 
chroniclers  are  wont  to  study  their  local 
annals.  Montalembert  shows  much  zeal, 
but  little  of  that  persistent,  prying  curiosity 
that  leads  many  historians  to  years  of 
patient  microscopic  investigation  of  obscure 
and  disputed  points,  and  which  disqualifies 
the  student  of  the  past  for  accepting  state- 
ments at  second  hand;  as  Montalembert 
does,  for  instance,  when  he  reads  the  Greek 
writers  in  a  Latin  text. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  examination 
of  the  principle  of  Monasticism  as  set  forth 
by  Montalembert,  and  to  some  observations 
with  respect  to  its  pietistic  character  and 
general  results.  In  the  beginning,  we  find 
ourselves  at  variance  with  our  author,  who 
appears  to  be  in  error  concerning  the  funda- 
mental idea  which  underlies  the  cenobitical 
life.  He  unconsciously  sets  forth  this 
system,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it  should  be.  In 
lus  definition  of  the  monk  he  says  : 

"A  monk  is  a  Oliristian  who  puts  himself  apart 
from  the  world,  in  order  more  sorely  to  work  out  his 
eternal  salvation.  He  is  a  man  who  withdraws  from 
other  men,  not  in  hatred  or  contempt  of  them,  but 
for  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour,  and  to  serve 
them  so  much  the  better,  as  he  shall  have  more  and 
more  purified  and  regulated  his  souL" 

In  this  definition  he  begs  the  whole  ques- 
tion concerning  the  merits  of  Monasticism, 
but  we  let  it  pass.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  "the  idea  of  retirement  and  solitude  is 
the  root  of  the  very  name  of  the  monk." 
On  this  point  we  will  give  an  entire  para- 
graph: 

"Yes ;  this  life  of  solitude  and  privation,  so  contrary 
in  appearance  to  aU  the  inclinations  of  man,  finds  its 


root  in  human  nature  itself.  AU  men,  at  some 
certain  moment  of  their  life,  have  felt  that  mysterious 
and  powerful  attraction  towards  solitude.  Every 
nation  has  recognised  and  showed  it;  aU  religions 
have  adopted  and  sanctioned  it.  The  philosophers 
and  moralists  of  paganism  have  emulated  each  other 
in  glorifying  that  impulse  of  nature.  The  Oriental 
world  pursued  it  passionately.  India,  for  three 
thousand  years,  had  her  ascetics,  who  pushed  to 
delirium  the  science  of  mortification,  and  the  practice 
of  voluntary  chastisements.  They  are  still  to  be 
found  wandering  over  the  world,  or  living  in  vast 
conmmnities  in  aU  the  nations  which  recognise  the 
law  of  Buddha.  They  have  produced  nothing, 
preserved  nothing;  the  pride  of  error  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  idleness  have  rendered  them  useless  to  the 
human  mind  and  to  society :  but  even  in  their  abject 
condition  they  bear  immortal  testimony  to  that  pro- 
found instinct  of  the  soul  which  only  true  religion 
has  transferred  into  an  inexhaustible  source  of  virtue 
and  benefit." 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  solitude, 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion,  the 
"  still  hour  "  is  the  best  hour  of  every  man's 
life.  The  region  of  solitude  forms  the  beau- 
tiful mother-country  of  the  strong.  The 
Protestant  does  not  make  so  much  of  the 
principle  as  he  might.  In  these  days  we  are 
too  little  alone  ;  we  incline  to  use  our 
powers  and  to  seek  our  opportunities 
amongst  the  superficial  contacts  of  life.  The 
Apostle  of  seclusion  may  yet  appear — if  the 
language  does  not  imply  a  contradiction — 
Baptist-like,  issuing  from  the  desert,  and 
commanding  men  to  know  for  themselves 
the  higher  life  which  comes  from  this  pecu- 
liar companionship  with  God.  Nevertheless, 
we  may  point  out  Montalembert's  mistake, 
even  though  it  has  been  done  before.  The 
root  idea  of  ancient  pre-Christian  Monasti- 
cism is  found,  not  in  any  universal  tendency 
to  solitude — which  does  not  exist — ^but  in 
the  notion  that  matter  itself  is  essentially 
evil.  Here  is  found  the  venerable  notion 
which  filled  India  with  anchorites,  and  led 
to  that  series  of  mortifications  by  which  it 
was  hoped,  not  to  purify,  but  at  last  to  anni- 
hilate, or  at  least  to  absorb,  the  soul — ^for 
this  is  the  real  doctrine  of  Buddhism,  as  the 
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most  reliable  studies  prove.  The  system  of 
The  Monks  of  the  West  must,  therefore,  be 
judged  by  itself,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  early  times  the  Church  was  corrupted 
more  or  less  by  those  heretical  teachers,  who, 
with  the  cenobites  of  India  and  other  coun- 
tries, held  to  the  notion  of  evil  residing  in 
matter.  Montalembert  fails  to  base  Chris- 
tian Monasticism  on  any  universal  principle, 
since  man  is  a  social  being  and  not  inclined 
to  shun  the  world.  Monasticism  is  really 
based  on  morbid  views  of  life,  and  upon  false 
estimates  of  purity.  Hence  the  monk  turned 
from  social  life,  and  sought  in  solitude  what 
he  identified  with  spiritual  emancipation,  to 
secure  which  he  was  ready  to  despise  every 
law  of  health.  Monkery  has  always  been  at 
war,  not  only  with  natural  affection — ^which 
God  has  Himself  planted  in  the  heart — ^but 
in  every  generation  it  has  practically  perse- 
cuted the  principle  underlying  the  maxim 
of  "  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  It  is 
impossible  to  point  to  one  of  those  prominent 
characters  whom  Montalembert  applauds 
who  did  not  reduce  his  body  to  a  wreck  by 
abstinence  and  macerations,  while  filth,  in- 
stead of  cleanliness,  was  often  considered  the 
proper  accessory  of  a  holy  life.  Anything 
was  justifiable,  in  order  to  keep  the  body  in 
subjection.  Solitude  was  coveted,  not  for 
its  peculiar  enjoyments,  but  for  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded ;  while  the  diseased  body 
was  treated  as  though  it  were  the  favourite 
residence  of  a  healthy  soul.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  plan  of  God.  The  Divine  method 
shows  that  in  spiritual  husbandry  the  main 
thing  to  reach  is  not  the  branch,  but  the 
root.  A  true  evolution,  as  the  term  indi- 
cates, proceeds  from  within. 

Let  us  also  glance  at  the  value  of  that 
monastic  piety  which  Montalembert  so  en- 
thusiastically lauds.  This  piety,  notwith- 
standing the  real  and  truly  great  examples 
that  stand  beyond  question,  is,  nevertheless, 
enormously  exaggerated.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  means  designed  for  its  promotion 


proved  an  end.  The  dirty  tunic  was  not 
only  a  source  of  grace,  but,  sad  to  say,  it 
was  the  grace  itself.  There  were  many 
monks  who  rose  to  a  high  religious  life,  yet 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  masses.  A 
monk's  piety  was  often  gauged  by  his 
austerity,  his  virtues  by  the  number  of 
his  macerations,  and  his  spiritual  eleva- 
tion by  the  height  of  his  pillar.  Yet  the 
kingdom  of  God  consists  as  little  in  the 
absence  of  meats  and  drinks,  as  in  their 
lusty  enjoyment.  Look,  therefore,  at  some 
of  these  examples  of  "superior"  sanctity. 
There,  for  instance,  was  Macarius,  who,  "  to 
subdue  the  rebellion  of  his  flesh,  obliged 
himself  to  remain  six  months  in  a  marsh, 
and  expose  his  body,  naked,  to  the  attacks 
of  the  gnats  of  Africa,  whose  sting  can  pierce 
even  the  wild  boar's  hide."  Look,  also,  at 
Alexandra,  who  "  buried  herself  alive  in  an 
empty  tomb,  and  remained  ten  years  without 
permitting  anyone  to  see  her  face."  Then 
view  the  hermits  of  Mesopotamia,  who,  as 
our  author  says,  "reduced  themselves  in 
some  degree  to  the  state  of  savages,  and 
were  sumamed  Browsers."  Then  consider 
Stylites,  whose  holiness  is  attested  by  forty- 
eight  years  of  suffering  on  the  top  of  a  pillar ; 
Remain,  who,  when  found  by  peasants  in 
his  mountain  retreat,  was  taken  for  a  wild 
beast ;  Lupicin,  who  slept  in  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  ate  barley  meal  and  bran ;  and 
Benedict,  "who  took  off  his  vestment  of 
skins,  which  was  his  only  dress,  and  rolled 
himself  amongst  the  thorns  naked,  until  his 
body  was  all  one  wound."  These  men  were 
among  the  heroes.  We  might  go  on  to  the 
end,  only  finding,  at  last,  that  the  boasted 
emancipation  of  the  soul  seldom  took  place. 
We  should  also  find  that  some  were  so  much 
the  slaves  of  sense  that  they  could  not  abide 
in  the  world  whither  they  were  called  for 
special  duties,  and  exclaimed,  like  Anthony, 
"  The  fish  die  when  they  are  drawn  to  the 
laud,  and  the  monks  lose  their  strength  in 
towns ;  let  us  return  quickly  to  our  moun- 
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tains  like  fish  to  the  water ! ''  The 
of  the  monks  could  not  present  even  such  a 
record  as  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  arrogated  to  themselves  the  special  title 
of  "  The  Religious/'  while,  in  the  best  days 
of  monastic  rule,  convents  were  often  the 
scenes  of  the  wildest  disorders.  Envy,  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness  prevailed  under- 
neath the  cenobites'  hair-shirt ;  and  abbots 
died  in  rapid  succession  from  the  poisoned 
cup.  At  other  times  bands  of  monks, 
curiously  disclosing  their  superior  sanctity, 
roved  from  their  convent,  filling  the  villages 
with  disorder,  isx  and  wide ;  while  at  times 
the  inmates  of  rival  houses,  led  by  their 
abbots,  engaged  in  deadly  contest,  and  slew 
one  another  with  the  sword.  Out  of  the 
monastery — bom  whence  came  VexiUa 
Regis,  and  other  soul-inspiring  hymns, 
poured  echoes  of  scandals  and  disorders,  for 
which  humanity  itself  might  blush.  Long- 
fellow tells  the  literal  truth,  where,  in  the 
*'  Golden  Legend,'^  he  describes  a  later  type 
of  monastic  life : 

The  oonvent  windows  gleamed  as  red 

As  the  fiery  eyes  of  the  monks  within. 

Who  with  jovial  din 

Gave  themselves  np  to  all  kinds  of  sin  ! 

Ha !  that  is  a  convent !  that  is  an  abbey ! 

Over  the  doors 

None  of  your  deothVheads  carved  in  wood, 

None  of  yoor  saints  looking  [^ns  and  good. 

None  of  yonr  patriarchs  old  and  shabby  ! 

But  the  heads  and  tusks  of  boars. 

And  the  ceUs 

Hung  aU  around  with  the  fells 

Of  the  faUow  deer. 

And  then  what  cheer  t 

What  jolly  fat  friars 

Sitting  round  the  great  roaring  fires. 

On  this  point  our  author  himself  is  forced  to 
make  concessions.    He  says : 

"  We  are  obliged  to  admit  that,  even  in  this  period 
of  robust  and  glorious  youth,  disorders  and  abuses 

infested  the  monasteries. The  greatest  and 

most  serious  of  these  disorders  ....  was  the  passion 
of  the  monks  for  change  and  motion,  which  drew 
bands  of  monks  to  the  great  roads  and  public  places, 
there  to  give  themselves  up  to  aU  kinds  of  unwonted 


and  boisterous  demonstration ;  .  .  .  .  living  on  alms 
extorted  from  the  faithful,  who  were  often  scandaHsed 
by  their  bad  morals,  always  wandering  and  never 
stable,  enslaved  to  their  passions  and  all  the  excesses 
of  conviviality.** 

The  great  examples  of  sanctity,  we  say 
again,  no  one  wishes  to  deny ;  but  amongst 
the  hordes  of  ignorant  men  and  women 
whom  Montalembert  presents  for  our  ad- 
miration, we  are  unable  to  discover  any 
respectable  percentage  of  saints.  The 
monastic  system  aimed  at  impossibilities, 
and  hence,  even  in  its  "glorious  youth,"  it 
fstiled.  Saints  are  generally  produced  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature ;  not  by 
any  attempted  violation  thereof,  Monasticism 
aimed  at  gross  impossibilities,  and  hence,  in 
the  beginning,  it  failed.  The  vane  turns  to 
the  wind,  as  weak-minded  cenobites  learned. 
Religious  longings  and  aspirations  may  be 
fireely  conceded,  even  to  the  multitude, 
together  with  a  zeal  for  proselyting  which 
knew  no  bounds ;  but  the  possession  of 
virtue  must  be  denied;  while  nearly  all 
were  vain,  arrogant,  proud  and  implacable, 
Augustin,  the  vaunted  "Apostle"  of  England, 
himself  not  being  too  good  to  invoke  a  curse 
upon  his  feUow  Christians,  which,  in  due 
time  led  to  their  wholesale  slaughter.  The 
ease  with  which  individuals  won  a  repu- 
tation for  sanctity  is  curiously  illustrated 
by  Montalembert  himself.  After  lauding 
the  exceptional,  and  yet  not  unquestionable, 
piety  of  the  far-famed  St.  Cuthbert,  who 
died  upon  the  rock  of  Farne,  Montalembert, 
in  one  of  his  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  turns 
to  point  out  the  heroic  action  of  Grace 
Darling,  whose  father  tended  the  lighthouse 
situated  on  St.  Cuthbert's  Jlocks,  whence  his 
daughter  set  forth  in  her  open  boat  to  rescue 
the  shipwrecked  sailors  from  the  waves,  thus 
emulating  the  bravery  of  the  Celtic  monks, 
who  were  hardy  mariners.  After  detailing 
the  circumstances  connected  with  Grace 
Darling's  achievement,  he  concludes  by 
saying :  "  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  she  would 
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have  been  canonized  by  the  popular  voice, 
as  were  aU  the  saints  whose  history. we 
record."  And  we  quite  agree  with  him 
where  he  says  that  ''  her  place  would  have 
been  fixed  between  Hilda  and  Ebba,  the 
two  great  abbesses  of  her  race  and  country, 
whose  profaned  altars  and  forgotten  fame 
still  hallow  in  the  north  and  south  the  his^ 
tone  region  which  Grace  Darling  has  lighted 
up  with  a  modem  and  touching  glory." 
Those  ''Anglo-Saxon  times"  were  days 
when  an  abbess  and  ez-queen  boasted  of 
long  and  meritorious  absence  from  the  bath, 
and  when  Guthbert  himself  endured  the 
water  only  when  freezing  cold ;  yet  their 
names  shine  in  the  calendar,  notwithstanding 
the  slender  nature  of  the  claim.  Not  of 
any  unwashed  and  questionable  material 
does  God  make  his  saints. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  perse- 
vere in  the  task  of  pointing  out  monastic 
infidelity,  even  if  there  were  abundant  space 
for  the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  after  giving 
a  single  paragraph  from  Bede,  which  shows 
how  low  the  monastic  system  had  fallen, 
even  in  his  day,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  pages  of  Montalembert  himself,  refuting, 
as  they  do,  his  own  exaggerations.  The 
passage  referred  to  stands  in  Bede's  history, 
and  is  not  questioned  by  Montalembert. 
Bede  writes : — 

"There  exist,  as  we  aU  weU  know,  nvmheiiei$ 
places  that  bear  the  name  of  monasteries,  without 
keeping  up  a  shadow  of  monastic  observance.  To 
appropriate  their  possessions,  according  to  the  autho- 
rity of  public  assemblies,  for  the  endowment  of  new 
bishoprics,  would  be  to  substitute  purity  for  inconti- 
nence, temperance  for  gluttony,  and  piety  for  yanity. 
Yes,  there  are  vast  and  numerous  establishments, 
which  are  of  use  for  nothing,  neither  for  the  service 
of  Gkd  nor  man.  No  monastic  rule  is  observed 
among  them  ;  no  advantage  is  drawn  from  them  by 
the  knights  and  earls  who  have  the  burden  of  defend- 
ing our  nation  from  the  barbarians.  He,  then,  who 
should  make  them  into  new  bishoprics  would  be 
neither  a  usurper  nor  a  prevaricator ;  he  would  do 
a  work  of  salvation  and  an  act  of  mercy.'* 


It  would  prove  a  pleasanter  task  to  write 
of  what  the  monks  actually  accomplished. 

The  subject,  nevertheless,  must  be  passed 
over,  since  to  do  justice  to  their  achieve- 
ments we  should  be  obliged  to  re-state  the 
progress  of  modern  civilisation.  Everywhere 
the  monks  made  the  wilderness  blossom  as 
the  rose,  while  wherever  they  planted  a 
cathedral  some  flourishing  city  soon  grew 
up,  justifying  their  keen  foresight  and  in- 
domitable zeaL  Letters  and  arts  were  placed 
under  incalculable  indebtedness  by  their 
devotion.  History  and  geography  were  cul- 
tivated with  the  same  intelligence  which 
marked  their  study  and  preservation  of  the 
classics.  In  geographical  studies  they  were 
painstaking  in  a  most  remarkable  degree, 
and  to  their  labours  we  owe  successive 
editions  of  the  works  of  Ptolemy. 

The  great  £ftult  of  the  monastic  orders 
consists  in  the  requirement  of  irrevocable 
vows.  Of  old,  men  were  often  sent  to  con- 
vents, as  they  are  now  in  not  a  few  cases 
directed  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
simply  because,  as  younger  sods,  there  was 
no  other  place  for  them.  With  the  vow 
assumed,  they  could  not  return  to  the  world 
upon  discovering  that  they  had  missed  their 
vocation ;  and  then  the  remedy  was  vice, 
practised  alike  in  the  world  and  within  con- 
vent walls.  In  enlightened  countries  the 
proof  of  a  vocation  is  now  demanded,  but 
the  dark  vow  remains.  With  freedom,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  possibilities,  where  is 
the  objection?  Perhaps  Churchmen  may 
yet  be  glad  to  revise  their  opinions  on  some 
points,  and  recognise  the  disposition  of  dis- 
interested men  who  in  some  such  associated 
effort,  desire  to  do  what  they  can  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
which  the  growing  worldliness  of  the  Church 
is  making  more  and  more  dangerous  to  both 
the  Church  and  Society. 
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|T  is  a  £&ult,  or  else  an  excellence,  of 
hnman  language  that  no  word  long 
remains   perfectly   unambignous. 
We  at  first  coin  a  word  to  express  an  idea, 
and  presently  either  expand  its  meaning  to 
cover   kindred  ideas,  or  contract  it,  and 
restrict  it  to  a  part  of  its  original  signification. 
Even  in  the  mathematics,  where,  if  any- 
where, we   should   find  words   absolutely 
unambiguous,  every   symbol,  every   term, 
conveys  more  than  one  meaning,  according 
to  the  connection  of  thought.    The  words 
"  symmetry  "  and  "  rhythm  "  are,  of  course, 
no  exception  to  this  general  law.    Symmetry 
primarily,    according    to   its    etymological 
derivation,    refers   simply   to   equality    of 
measure.    But  no  man  can  consider  seriously 
his  own  conception  of  symmetry,  without 
discovering  that  he  usually  perceives  in  an 
object  which  he  calls  sjrmmetrical   some- 
thing deeper  and  of  more  importance  than  a 
mere  equality  of  dimensions.    Hence  we 
come  to  recognise  two  principal  significations 
in  ;the  word.    The  first  is  a  regularity  of 
form  which  can  be  determined  by  compass 
and  rule,  consisting  merely  in  the  equi- 
distance of  points  from  some  point,  line,  or 
plane  of  reference.    The  second  meaning 
demands,  in  addition  to  this  equidistance — 
nay,  even  sometimes  finds,  in  spite  of  failure 
to  conform  to  the  standard  of  rule  and 
compass — a  higher  quality,  akin  to  beauty. 
This  second  meaning  of  sjrmmetry  contains 
an  implicit  recognition  of  geometric  law.    In 
like  manner,  rhythm  refers  primarily  to  a 
mere  equal  division  of  similarly  recurring 
divisions  of  time ;  but  in  a  higher  sense  asks 
that  this  regularly  recurring  divisions  of  time 


should  be  such  as  will  produce  agreeable 
sensations  in  him  who  perceives  it.    Before 
we  can  deal  intelligently  with  our  subject, 
we  must  therefore  define  clearly  our  ideas  in 
relation  to  the  laws  of  space   and  time. 
Symmetry  does  not  refer,  in  its  best  sense, 
simply  to  material  things,  but  to  the  space 
which  they  occupy.    The  Grecian  architects 
discovered   that   a  perfect   conformity  of 
material  things  to  symmetrical  forms  did 
not  suggest  those  symmetrical  forms  to  the 
beholder  so  distinctly  as  they  were  suggested 
when   the   marble   was   made   to  deviate 
slightly,  according  to  perspective  laws,  from 
the  form  which  it  was  intended  should  be 
embodied  in  imagination  by  the  beholder. 
The  attempts  of  civilised  governments  to 
secure  uniform  weights  and  measures,  in 
conformity  to  a  single  standard,  show  us  how 
difficult,  how  impossible,  to  make  a  material 
substance  exactly  in  conformity  with  an 
ideal  measure.    The  objects  which  we  call 
symmetrical  we  call  so  only  because  they 
suggest   to    our    imagination   symmetrical 
forms.     Tet  those  forms  exist  not  only  in 
our  imaginations,  but  in  space  also,  and,  out 
of  our  imagination  and  thought,  in  space 
only.    And  by  space  I  mean  that  which  the 
ordinary,  common-sense  view  of  mankind 
understands  by  the  term ;  not  that  which 
modem   philosophers,    or  would-be   philo- 
sophers, mean,  but  that  which  Plato  meant 
— an  incorruptible,  eternal  entity,  having 
no  other  properties  but  its  three  dimensions, 
of  boundless  extent,  and  incapable  of  division 
or  separation  except  through  an  act  of  in- 
tuition or  imagination.    The  dimensions  of 
a  material  thing  arise  from  the  property  in 
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matter  of  occnppng  space.  The  idea  of 
space  in  the  mind  is  not  innate,  but  arises 
from  the  instantaneous  perception  of  space 
by  the  intellect  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
perception  by  the  senses  of  a  body  occupying 
space. 

Space,  beiog  infinite  in  extent,  and  indi- 
yisible  except  in  imagination,  is  handled  by 
the  human  reason  only  through  the  means 
of  negations ;  that  is  to  say,  the  boundaries 
of  its  divisions  themselves  occupy  no  space ; 
they  are  positive  to  thought,  but  negative, 
or  rather  zero,  in  regard  to  space.  The  first 
of  these  zeros  is  a  surface ;  the  second  is,a 
line ;  the  third  and  most  complete  zero  is  a 
poiut.  A  point  is  an  absolute  negation  of 
dimensions,  but  is  located,  or  has  position, 
in  space.  It  is  one  of  those  contradictions 
in  which  the  human  mind  finds  itself  in- 
volved, whenever  it  attempts  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  its  own  thought,  that  we  should 
thus  speak  of  the  position  in  space  of  that 
which  does  not  occupy  space.  An  equal 
inability  is  felt  by  the  mind  in  attempting 
to  locate  a  single  point  in  space  without  re- 
ferring to  another  point,  or,  indeed,  to  locate 
any  body  in  space  without  referring  to  other 
bodies.  We  pass  from  points  to  lines  in  one 
of  two  methods,  both  iuconceivable,  and  yet 
both  necessary,  in  geometrical  reasoning. 
We  may  define  a  line  to  be  a  series  of  points 
infinitely  near  together,  but  in  which  each 
is  contiguous  only  to  two  others,  and  they 
on  its  opposite  sides.  The  inconceivability 
of  this  conception  lies  in  the  points  having 
no  dimensions ;  so  that  however  nearly  con- 
tiguous two  points  may  be  there  is  room  for 
an  infinity  of  points  between  them,  and 
however  infinite  the  number  of  points  may 
be,  since  they  have  no  dimensions,  they 
cannot  make  length  to  a  line. 

The  other  mode  of  obtaining  a  line  from  a 
point  is  Newton's.  It  defines  a  line  to  be 
the  path  of  a  point  moving  in  space ;  and 
its  inconceivability  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
point  has  been  defined  to  be  a  mere  position 


in  space,  which  cannot  be  moved,  although 
the  attention  may  be  transferred  to  other 
points. 

We  obtain  the  idea  of  a  surfEice,  in  like 
manner,  from  a  point,  in  two  distinct  ways. 
A  surface  may  be  defined  as  a  series  of 
points  contiguous  to  each  other,  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  shall  occupy  no 
space,  and  yet,  at  each  point,  a  series  of 
points  shall  extend  in  every  direction  which 
is  at  right  angles  to  a  certain  line  passing 
through  the  chosen  point.  Or  a  surface 
may  be  defined  as  the  path  of  a  moving  line, 
when  the  points  in  that  line  are  not,  by  the 
motion  of  the  line,  moving  in  the  direction 
of  the  contiguous  points  in  the  line.  These 
modes  of  generating  a  surface  have  in  them 
the  same  elements  of  inconceivability  as  the 
modes  of  generating  a  line.  A  solid  is 
simply  a  portion  of  space  inclosed  by  a 
surface;  and  inasmuch  as  space  is  homo- 
geneous, the  geometrical  properties  of  a  solid 
are  discussed  in  the  discussion  of  the  surface 
which  incloses  it. 

The  human  mind  has  no  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces, 
unless  they  conform  to  law — unless  they 
are  obedient,  as  it  were,  to  the  mind. 
This  figurative  expression,  obedience  to 
law,  may  be  best  explained,  perhaps,  by 
Newton's  conception  of  a  line  being  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a  point ;  although 
it  may  be  justified,  also,  in  the  other  way 
of  looking  at  the  composition  of  lines  and 
surfiEU)es.  When  a  line,  for  example,  consists 
of  a  series  of  mutually  contiguous  points  so 
arranged  that  the  position  of  each  and  every 
one  may  be  defined  by  defining  the  position 
of  any  one,  then  we  evidently  may  say  that 
all  these  points  are  subject  to  one  and  the 
same  condition  of  position.  It  is  not  a 
harsh  figure  to  speak  of  them  as  obedient 
to  that  act  of  thought  which  defines  the 
conditions  of  their  position.  If,  now,  we 
conceive,  in  Newton's  fiEishion,  a  point  as 
running  through  such  a  line,  we  may  say 
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that  tbe  point  eyerywhere  mores  in  obedience 
to  one  law — ^the  law  which  defines  what  its 
position  shall  be  at  each  part  of  its  path. 
When  we  remember  that  a  line  extends 
only  in  one  direction,  and  is  absolutely 
without  dimensions  in  the  other  directions, 
we  see  that  this  law  which  governs  the 
motion  of  a  point  is  exceedingly  strict ;  it 
permits  motion  in  the  line  with  perfect 
freedom,  but  absolutely  forbids  any  motion 
whatever  out  of  the  line.  Both  of  these 
methods  of  explaining  or  justifying  the 
figurative  expression  '* obedience  to  law" 
may  be  applied  to  surfaces,  as  well  as  lines. 
A  surface  is  a  series  of  contiguous  points, 
so  arranged  that  we  may,  through  any  one 
of  them,  draw  a  straight  line  which  shall  be 
at  right  angles  to  all  lines  joining  that  point 
to  contiguous  points  of  the  surface.  That 
surface  may  be  said  to  conform  to  law  when 
each  point  in  it  is  subject  to  one  and  the 
same  condition  of  position  ;  so  that  a  point 
or  a  line  moving  in  that  surface  may  be 
considered  as  obepng  in  its  motion  always 
one  and  the  same  law,  namely,  the  law  or 
expression  of  thought  which  defines  its 
conditions  of  position.  And  the  law  of 
surfaces  is  equally  strict  with  the  law  of 
lines  ;  the  moving  point  is  perfectly  free  tp 
move  in  the  surface,  and  absolutely  forbidden 
to  leave  it. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  conditions 
of  position  must  of  necessity  be  intellectual 
conditions,  since  the  parts  of  space  have  no 
property  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  any  other  way  than  by 
a  mental  act.  We  may  express  these  con- 
ditions by  language  of  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  accuracy  and  strictness,  or  we 
may  represent  them  by  diagrams,  drawings, 
or  models.  Thus  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  a  familiar  terra,  sufficiently  under- 
stood by  every  educated  person ;  and  its  law 
may  be  expressed  in  various  forms  of  ordi- 
nary language,  or  by  geometric  definition, 
or  by  equations  of  analytical  geometry,  or 


by  a  drawing  or  figure  sufficiently  accurate 
to  suggest  the  exact  idea.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  no  circle  made  by  human  art 
of  a  material  substance  can  be  absolutely 
accurate,  although  in  the  best  mathematical 
instruments  an  exceedingly  close  approxi- 
mation is  obtained.  But  the  conception 
of  a  perfect  circle  is  very  readily  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  by  a  diagram 
or  drawing  very  far  from  exact  accuracy. 
Many  other  figures  which  have  been  investi- 
gated, and  expressed  in  the  technical  language 
of  geometry  and  algebra,  are  also  familiar  to 
the  minds  of  all  educated  persons ;  and  a 
very  precise  idea  of  them  is  readily  conveyed 
either  by  the  forms  of  ordinary  language,  or 
by  drawings  which  give  only  an  approximate 
expression  of  their  laws.  There  are  also 
many  beautiful  figures,  familiar  to  our  eyes, 
which  have  not  been  analyzed,  described,  or 
defined  in  technical  language,  but  which  we 
instinctively  feel  must  be  capable  of  such 
expression  under  some  future,  or  at  least 
conceivable,  increase  of  mathematical  skill. 
Thus  the  varying  forms  of  crystals  distinctly 
suggested  to  every  student  the  faith  that 
they  were  subject  to  law,  for  a  long  period 
before  the  law  was  actually  discovered  and 
expressed  in  the  modern  systems  of  crystal- 
lography. Thus,  also,  the  botanists  had 
perceived  that  the  leaves  of  plants  are 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  S3anmetry  around 
the  stem  long  before  Peirce  showed  that 
they  obeyed  the  simple  law  of  division  in 
extreme  and  mean  ratio. 

Symmetry  in  its  higher  meaning  implies 
this  obedience  to  law.  The  symmetrical 
form  is  that  which  not  only  has  equal 
dimensions  in  sundry  directions,  but  that 
which  is  enclosed  in  lines,  or  surfaces  obedient 
to  law.  This  distinction  between  the  better 
idea  of  symmetry  and  the  inferior,  has  not 
been  clearly  made  by  many  writers ;  but  its 
reality  has  been  felt,  I  suspect,  by  every 
student  of  nature  or  of  art.  A  waving  line 
made  by  equal  arcs  of  circles,  turning  alter- 
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nately  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  having 
common  tangents  at  their  points  of  junction, 
is  symmetrical  in  the  lower  sense ;  but  it 
suggests,  to  every  eye  keenly  appreciating 
beauty,  a  more  beautiful  line,  the  elastic 
curve,  which  obejrs  ever3rwhere  a  single  law, 
and  does  not,  like  the  alternating  arcs  of 
circles,  change  its  law  when  it  changes  its 
direction  of  curvature. 

The  sense  of  beauty  is  awakened  by  the 
embodiment  of  a  simple  law  giving  rise  to  a 
varied  outline;  and  the  degree  of  beauty 
felt  by  a  cultivated  beholder  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  simplicity  of  the  law,  and 
also  to  the  variety  or  complexity  of  its 
manifestations.  Another  element  enters 
into  the  formation  of  beauty,  an  element 
which  makes  a  transition  to  the  idea  of 
rhythm.  When  in  the  consideration  of 
symmetry  we  take  Newton's  notion  of  fluents 
and  fluxions,  and  consider  surfSetces  and  lines 
generated  by  motion,  we  leave  the  considera- 
tion of  pure  space,  and  introduce  the  idea 
of  time  also.  The  motion  of  a  point,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed,  through  a  line 
obedient  to  law,  must,  of  necessity,  be 
governed  by  rhythm,  as  well  as  by  sym- 
metry. In  this  conception  of  rh3rthm,  the 
idea  of  number  is  much  more  prominent 
than  in  the  conception  of  symmetry  alone. 
By  the  definition  of  beauty  which  we  have 
just  given,  both  rhythm  and  symmetry 
should  be  more  beautiful  in  proportion  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  numerical  ratios  enter- 
ing into  them,  and  to  the  multiplicity  of 
their  combinations.  Thus  the  law  of  phyllo- 
taxis  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  embodies 
only  the  three  smallest  prime  numbers,  two, 
three  and  five,  but  embodies  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  admit  of  unnumbered  forms  of 
manifestation. 

The  beauty  of  proportion  has  been  con- 
ceded by  architects  and  by  painters,  although 
it  has  not  been  clearly  defined  by  them. 
In  Hay's  analysis  of  Grecian  architecture 
he  shows  that  beauty  of  proportion  probably 


consists  in  the  numerical  ratio  of  angles  to 
a  right  angle.  The  angles  whose  proportion 
constitutes  the  beauty  need  not  be  distinctly 
marked  by  lines,  but  must  be  strongly  sug- 
gested to  the  imagination.  Thus  to  take 
the  simplest  case,  a  rectangle  is  of  fine  pro- 
portion, when  a  diagonal  would  divide  the 
right  angle  in  the  proportion  of  prime 
numbers  smaller  than  ten.  I  have  myself 
subjected  this  supposed  law  of  Hay  to  inde- 
pendent experiment.  Making  a  rectangle 
variable  in  its  proportions,  I  have  asked 
persons  of  good  taste,  ignorant  of  my  design, 
and  never  having  heard  of  Hay's  law,  to 
arrest  my  alteration  of  proportions  in  the 
rectangle  at  the  instant  when  they  deemed 
them  most  beautiful,  and  I  have  found  that, 
in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  they 
stopped  the  movement  of  my  hand  at  pre- 
cisely the  point  where  an  imagined  diagonal 
divided  the  right  angle  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  two,  else  in  that  of  two  to  three. 
Such  experiments,  tried  upon  a  great  variety 
of  persons,  both  adult  friends  and  pupils 
in  high  schools  and  colleges,  have  demon- 
strated to  me  the  fact  that  the  eye  of  persons 
having  a  taste  for  drawing  and  architecture 
recognises  unconsciously,  if  I  may  use  so 
paradoxical  an  expression,  the  existence  of 
numerical  harmony  in  the  magnitude  of 
suggested  angles.  A  similar  and  still  more 
extensive  series  of  experiments  which  I  have 
made  in  public  schools,  and  in  private  circles, 
has  convinced  me  that  the  child  of  civilised 
parents,  to  say  the  least,  recognises  in  music 
not  only  that  numerical  harmony  which  is 
found  in  the  rhythmical  movement  of  a  com- 
position, but  also  that  hidden  numerical  har- 
mooy  and  proportion  of  ratios  which  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  nature  of  musical  tones,  melodies, 
and  progressions.  Arrangements  having  been 
made  by  which  the  members  of  a  large 
school  should  write  down,  independently  of 
each  other,  their  impression  of  the  aesthetic 
meaning  of  a  piece  of  music,  heard  by  them 
for  the  first  time,  I  have  found  that  three 
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quarters  of  the  pnpib  were  in  sabetftntial 
agreement  concemiDg  the  precise  shade  of 
feeling  which  the  music  convejed,  and  which 
I  knew  it  was  intended  by  the  composer  to 
convey. 

Scientific  men  no  less  than  artists  have  an 
implicit  recognition  of  the  existence  of  law 
and  harmony  in  the  external  world.    The 
history  of  progress  in  every  science  bears 
witness  to  this  fact.     Observers  of  nature 
have  never    been  content  with  the  mere 
observance  of  the  facts  of  nature,  but  have 
alwajTs  sought  to  group  those  facts  together, 
and  link  them  to  each  other,  by  intellectual 
bonds.     Moreover,  from  the  earliest  period 
there  has  been  manifested,  in  the  history  of 
scientific  progress,  an  invincible  faith  among 
scientific  men  that  the  fstcts  of  nature  are 
capable  of  being  arranged    in  conformity 
with  intellectual  laws  —  laws  of  geometry 
and  algebra.      Nor  has  this  faith  proved 
deceptive.       In    many  cases   centuries  of 
observation  and  of  patient  study  have  been 
requisite  in  order  to  discover  those  relations 
in  external  things  themselves,  which  corres- 
pond with  or  conform  to  symmetrical  laws  in 
space,  or  rhythmical  movements  in  time ; 
but  whenever  science  has  risen  above  empi- 
rical formulae  to  rational,  scientific  formnles, 
the  victory  has  been  accomplished.     The 
origin  of  this  conformity  of  external  nature 
to  the  intellectual  laws  of  space  and  time 
has  not  always  been  inquired  into  by  the 
scientific  mind  ;  that  is  not  a  scientific  pro- 
blem.    The  scientific  instinct  prompts  man 
to  seek  the  law,  and  may  lead  him  to  a 
successful  search,  without  even  suggesting 
to  him  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
law.     This  latter  question  is  suggested  by  a 
difierent,  a  metaphysical  or  religious  instinct, 
and  may  be  wisely  and  successfully  pursued 
by  one  whose  acquaintance  with  the  results  of 
scientific  inquiry  is  but  slight.    No  possible 
extension  of  the  results  of  the  investigation 
of  external  phenomena  can  afiect  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  those  phenomena  ;  it  may 


affect  the  question  in  what  manner,  in  what 
order,  the  phenomena  have  arisen,  but  it 
cannot  go  back  to  the  origin  itself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  man  confines  him- 
self exclusively  to  his  speciality ;  whatever  a 
man  may  devote  himself  to,  as  a  profession, 
he  has  also  some  general  culture,  and  is 
interested  in  the  general  questions  which 
interest  mankind.  Indeed,  the  interdepen- 
dence of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge 
makes  it  usually  true  that  a  man  cannot 
become  a  successful  student  of  a  special 
department  unless  he  lays  a  broad  foundation 
in  a  general  knowledge  of  matters  of  human 
interest.  The  structure  of  scientific  attain- 
ment is  most  secure,  and  can  be  raised  to  its 
loftiest  height  only  when  its  foundations 
are  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  the  individual 
character  of  the  student's  mind  will  permit. 
From  this  fact,  that  no  man  can  be,  even  if 
he  try,  a  pure  specialist  ;  and  firom  the  fact 
that  a  general  culture  is  requisite  in  order 
to  give  the  highest  success  inspecial  pursuits ; 
it  follows  that  scientific  men  must  speculate 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  theological 
subjects ;  that  men  devoted  to  the  natural 
sciences  must  have  some  knowledge  of  pure 
mathematics;  and  that  theologians  and 
mathematicians  must  peer  into  the  labora- 
tories of  the  physicist  and  tKe  biologist, 
with  liveliest  interest.  Men  are  not  to 
be  reproved  for  thus  going  "  beyond  their 
last ;"  they  are  not  to  be  discouraged  from 
thinking,  and  even  speaking,  upon  sub- 
jects which  lie  out  of  their  special  sphere ; 
only  provided  that  they  retain  a  proper 
humility,  and  do  not  attempt  to  decide 
dogmatically  upon  questions  to  which  other 
men  have  given  much  more  attention,  with 
perhaps  an  equal  or  superior  native  ability 
to  understand.  But  let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  man  of  physical  science  is  just  as 
liable  to  misconceive  and  misunderstand  a 
theological  question  as  a  theologian  to  mis- 
conceive facts  of  natural  science.  The 
psychologist,  mathematician,  and  theologian, 
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require  no  laboratory,  they  are  unable  in 
general  to  put  their  hypotheses  to  physical 
tests;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
investigations  of  the  geometer  and  the  meta- 
physician, and  of  the  divine,  require  no 
intellect  and  no  special  training.  W.  R 
Hamilton's  Quarternions,  and  W.  Hamilton's 
posthumous  lectures,  make  as  real  a  demand 
upon  the  reader,  for  intellectual  power  and 
intellectual  training,  as  can  be  made  by  any 
writing  of  Helmholtz  or  Darwin.  The  effect 
of  true  culture  ever  must  be  to  remove  self- 
conceit,  as  well  as  to  give  confidence  in  the 
results  of  learning.  The  effect  of  a  liberal 
education  ought  certainly  to  be  a  cultivation 
of  the  spirit  of  respect  for  all  intellectual 
workers  in  whatever  field. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
natural  law,  there  have  been  mistakes  by 
both  great  parties  for  whom  these  questions 
have  most  interest,  l^h^  metaphysician  and 
the  theologian  have  frequently  shrunk  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  and 
universality  of  law,  as  though  such  a  view 
would  destroy  human  freedom,  and  make 
the  world,  as  they  express  it,  a  mechanical 
brazen  universe.  In  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
Reign  of  Law  he  shows  the  fallacy  of  this 
judgment,  and  illustrates,  in  a  varied  and 
beautiful  manner,  how  the  presence  of  intel- 
lect may  be  made  even  more  manifest  in  a 
universe  governed  by  law.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  scientific  students  have  miscon- 
ceived the  theological  position  that  all  the 
universe  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  God, 
thinking  that  position  inconsistent  with  the 
universality  and  invariability  of  law  in  the 
universe.  The  theologian  admits  no  such 
incompatibility  ;  since  he  regards  the  will  of 
God  as  a  power  guided  by  absolutely  infinite 
wisdom — a  wisdom  which  foresees  from 
eternity  the  best  possible  mode  of  action  in 
all  the  absolutely  infinite  variety  of  cases 
which  can  arise.  Indeed,  the  theologian 
claims  that  it  is  from  his  science  that  the 
idea  of  law  in  the  universe  can  alone  be 


legitimately  deduced.  Historically,  it  is, 
I  believe,  true  that  the  earliest  statements 
of  the  universality  of  law  are  found  in  con- 
nection with  religious  thought.  To  one 
whose  mind  has  grasped  the  conception  of 
the  existence  of  an  infinite  Deity,  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  power,  the  whole  universe  is 
but  the  expression  of  a  single  thought,  pro- 
ducing an  infinite  variety  of  detail,  but  also 
possessing  a  perfect  unity.  In  this  theolo- 
gical form  the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
forces  and  of  the  consequent  inter-dependence 
of  all  sciences,  was  familiar  to  metaphysical 
and  theological  writers  long  before  its  tardy 
confirmation,  or  partial  confirmation,  by  the 
induction  of  phjrsicists.  And  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  popular  modern  school  of  Dar- 
winians are  in  reality  wandering  far  from 
this  &ith  in  the  universality  and  invariability 
of  law,  to  which  they  will  be  brought  back,  if 
brought  at  all,  only  by  a  closer  metaphjrsical 
analysis  of  the  postulates  of  science. 

The  natural  sciences  have,  like  the  mathe- 
matics, their  postulates  ;  and  among  them  is 
that  of  the  invariability  of  law.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  also  require  the  postulate  of 
the  universality  of  law.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  Leben  JesHy  Strauss  endeavours  to 
demonstrate  both  postulates  by  an  appeal  to 
a  still  higher  axiom — ^the  infinity  of  G^kL 
God  being  infinite,  he  says,  can  act  only 
simultaneously  throughout  all  space,  and 
synchronously  throughout  the  past  and 
future  eternities ;  that  is  to  say,  He  can  act 
only  by  universal  and  invariable  law.  The 
objection  to  this  demonstration  of  Strauss 
lies  in  the  form  of  necessity  which  he  gives 
to  his  conclusion.  By  thus  denjring  the 
ability  of  the  Divine  Being  to  act  in  any 
other  than  certain  ways,  he  limits  and  des- 
troys the  very  infinity  from  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  draw  his  conclusion.  But  when  we 
assign  to  the  infinite  Being  the  attributes  of 
infinite  knowledge  and  wisdom  which  even 
by  Spinoza's  pantheism  we  are  compelled  to 
do,  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  conclusion  of 
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Strauss,  with  a  limitation  ;  the  Divine  Being 
.  will  act  by  universal  and  invariable  laws  in 
ev^ry  instance  in  which  it  is  possible  for  such 
laws  to  accomplish  the  best  ends.  We  can- 
not retain  our  intellectual  clearness  and 
unity  of  thought  if  we  admit  that  even 
infinite  power  can  make  finite  contradictories 
both  true.  This  is  not  putting  a  limitation 
upon  infinite  power,  but  simply  asserting, 
although  in  a  negative  form,  that  God's 
wisdom  also  is  infinite. 

Before  proceeding  to  show  in  what  manner 
the  philosophy  of  Erasmus  and  Charles 
Darwin  denies  the  universality  and  invari- 
ability of  law,  it  may  be  better  to  expand  a 
little  more  fully  our  definitions  of  law.  I 
have  already  said  that  a  geometric  law 
expresses  the  position  of  each  one  of  an 
infinite  number  of  points  by  defining  the 
position  of  one  point ;  in  other  words,  that 
a  Series  of  points  is  said  to  be  obedient  to 
law  when  each  one  of  the  points  is  subject 
to  one  and  the  same  mental  condition  of 
position.  These  mental  conditions  of  posi- 
tion are  always  capable  of  algebraic  or  geo- 
metrical statement.  In  these  statements  of 
the  condition  of  position  two  kinds  of  quan- 
tity are  introduced — constants  and  variables. 
The  variables  express  the  relation  of  the 
position  of  a  point  to  some  fixed  point,  line, 
or  plane ;  the  constants  express  the  manner 
in  which  the  variables  are  connected  in  the 
law.  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  changes 
in  the  variables  produce  no  change  in  the 
law,  but  simply  take  us  from  one  point  to 
another  of  a  line,  or  surface,  which  obeys 
the  law ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  changes 
in  the  constants  make  a  change  in  the  law 
itself.  The  magnitude  of  a  change  made  by 
this  change  of  the  constants  depends  very 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  law ;  for 
example,  to  change  the  constants  in  an 
ellipse  changes  the  figure  from  a  circle  to  a 
longer  oval,  or  even  to  a  parabola  or  hyper- 
bola ;  while  if  we  take  a  new  form  of  the 
law  of  a  parabola,  we  can  no  longer  make  it 
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revert  into  an  ellipse,  but  may,  by  the 
change  of  a  single  constant  in  it,  alter  it 
into  a  catenary,  or  into  an  elastic  curve. 
The  mathematicians  have  devised  means  of 
tracing  all  the  possible  variations  of  a  law 
which  cannot  ordinarily  be  made  by  changes 
in  the  constants.  If  the  number  of  constants 
is  small,  the  number  of  changes  is  confined 
to  a  small  number  of  cycles  which  may  be 
thoroughly  investigated.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  constants  is  more  than 
three,  the  number  of  variations  in  the  law 
becomes  much  greater,  and  may  be  practi- 
cally unlimited.  For  example,  in  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe  each 
planet  was  supposed  to  be  carried  upon  the 
end  of  an  arm  rotating  about  the  end  of  a 
second  arm,  which  in  its  turn  rotated  about 
the  end  of  a  third,  and  so  on.  By  varying 
the  length  of  these  arms  and  the  velocity  of 
their  rotations,  the  planet  can  be  carried  in 
any  orbit  in  which  observation  shows  that 
it  is  moving.  This  Hipparchian  devisee  of 
successive  deferents  had  been  anticipated, 
by  many  thousand  years,  in  the  formation 
of  the  human  arm,  in  which  the  humerus  is 
a  deferent  rotating  about  the  shoulder,  the 
ulna  rotates  at  the  end  of  the  humerus,  and 
the  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  bones  give, 
finally,  to  the  fingers'  end  the  abiUty  to 
move  in  any  curve  whatever.  Thus  to  the 
human  fingers  is  given  absolute  liberty  of 
motion,  yet  in  obedience  to  this  epicyclic 
law,  which  ties  them  to  the  socket  of  the 
shoulder.  But  the  instinctive  faith  of  the 
scientific  man  alwa3rs  leads  him  to  expect 
in  the  laws  of  nature,  by  which  the  move- 
ments of  the  physical  universe  are  governed, 
a  much  greater  simplicity.  The  expectation 
has  sometimes  been,  as  I  have  already  said, 
long  cherished  before  it  was  fulfilled.  The 
careful  observations  of  Chaldean  astronomy 
were  not  satisfied  by  the  discovery  of  the 
law,  until  Kepler,  more  than  thirty  centu- 
ries afterward,  justified  the  labours  and  faith 
of  those  ancient  astronomers.    In  this  case, 
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not  only  were  the  observations  made  many 
centuries  beforehand,  but  the  law  itself,  of 
the  ellipse,  had  been  prepared  by  the  labours 
of  the  Greek  geometers  more  than  fifteen 
himdred  years  before  it  was  discovered  that 
it  governed  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  thus  a  law  involving  two  con- 
stants was  substituted  for  the  epicycles  in- 
volving twelve  or  fifteen.  The  history  of 
science  does  not  contain  many  so  striking 
illustrations  of  the  long  interval  which  may 
elapse  between  the  physical  observations 
and  the  interpretation  of  them  by  the 
mathematician,  but  it  contains  innumerable 
examples  of  cases  in  which  observers  had 
almost  despaired  of  the  discovery  of  the 
law,  or  had  thought  that  the  law  if  dis- 
covered must  be  exceedingly  complex,  and 
then  were  surprised  and  rewarded  for  their 
patience  by  suddenly  finding  an  exceedingly 
simple  law  governing  all  the  intricate  phe- 
nomena. We  have,  therefore,  not  only  in 
the  simple,  ineradicable  scientific  instinct, 
which  looks  for  law  and  order  in  the  succes- 
sion of  phjTsical  phenomena,  but  also  in  an 
induction  from  the  history  of  numerous 
scientific  discoveries,  a  basis  for  our  belief 
that  in  every  series  of  phenomena  a  patient 
investigation  will  finally  reveal  a  simple  law. 
If  in  our  day  we  repeat  the  Hipparchian  and 
Ptolemaic  experiment,  making  a  complicated 
hypothesis,  involving  numerous  constants, 
to  explain  a  group  of  phenomena, — if  we  do 
this  for  any  other  purpose  than  a  mere  con- 
venient mnemonic  by  which  to  bind  the 
facts  together,  we  are  not  only  disregarding 
the  scientific  instinct,  but  also  the  warnings 
of  the  history  of  science. 

But  the  scheme  of  evolution  proposed  by 
Erasmus  Darwin,  and  made  popular  by  the 
immense  learning  and  agreeable  style  of 
Charles  Darwin,  seems  to  me  to  be  precisely 
of  this  character :  it  is  a  virtual  denial  of 
the  existence  of  law  in  a  department  in 
which  the  whole  intellectual  history  of 
science  would  lead  us  most  surely  to  expect 


the  presence  of  law.  The  doctrine  of  the 
evolution  of  one  organic  form  out  of  another . 
has  in  itself  an  antecedent  probability.  It 
is,  as  Erasmus  Darwin  has  said,  more  conso- 
nant with  our  ideas  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  of  the  Creator  to  suppose  that 
He  has  made  a  universe  capable  of  self- 
evolution.  It  evidently  requires  a  higher 
power  to  create  a  plant  or  an  animal  capable 
of  continuing  its  kind  by  reproduction,  than 
to  build  the  most  ingenious  machine  in- 
capable of  multipl3ring  itself.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  would  seem  to  us  a  higher  product  of 
Divine  skill  to  find  an  animal  capable  not 
only  of  reproducing  its  kind,  but  of  giving 
birth  to  new  kinds,  capable,  again,  of  in- 
creasing and  improving  the  nature  of  their 
descendants.  Dr.  Darwin  expresses  this 
probability  by  saying  that  it  requires  a 
higher  infinity  to  create  a  cause  of  causes 
than  to  create  a  cause  of  effects.  But  we 
are  not  to  build  our  theory  of  the  universe 
upon  a  priori  conceptions  alone ;  we  are 
carefully  to  observe  the  facts  of  nature. 
When  we  do  reason  from  first  principles, 
and  from  our  conceptions  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  we  are  carefully  to  test  all  our  pro- 
cesses not  only  by  the  laws  of  logic,  but  by 
a  comparison  of  their  results  with  the  facts 
of  the  external  world.  I  have  heard  one  of 
the  finest  living  mathematicians  argue  with 
faultless  logic  for  half  an  hour  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  solar  tides  are  greater 
than  the  lunar.  Nothing  but  the  inconsis- 
tence of  this  result  with  the  notorious  facts 
of  observation  led  him  to  review  his  mathe- 
matical calculations,  and  to  discover  its 
error,  singularly  enough,  in  the  very  first 
axiom  which  he  assumed  in  the  beginning. 
The  doctrine  of  evolution  assumes  the 
possibility  of  evolution ;  and  certainly  this 
assumption  cannot  be  considered  as  axiom- 
atic. Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  which  I  regard  as  being  in  conflict 
with  the  universality  of  law ;  it  is  only  the 
form  of  that  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Dar- 
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wins.  The  offensiyeness  of  the  form  does 
not  appear  so  distinctly  in  the  writings  of 
the  grandfather ;  it  is  the  grandson  who  sets 
forth  its  marked  opposition  both  to  teleology 
and  morphology.  The  doctrine  of  teleology 
I  do  not  propose  to  touch  upon,  or  attempt 
to  defend,  at  the  present  time;  it  is 
from  the  morphological  side  alone  that 
I  wish  to  show  the  improbability,  if  evolution 
has  taken  place  in  the  organic  life  of  the 
globe,  of  its  having  taken  place  through 
the  variations  of  species  and  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest." 

The  form  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter, 
if  it  consist  of  atoms,  as  is  now  usually  as- 
sumed, may  be  wholly  unknown.  But  the 
molecules  of  almost  all  substances  known  to 
us  are  evidently  of  regular  form.  The  chemist 
and  phjTsicist  suppose  that  even  those  ele- 
ments which  seem  in  our  present  knowledge 
amorphous  in  their  molecular  constitution, 
may,  under  some  future  torture  of  experi- 
ment, reveal  themselves  in  crystalline  form. 
The  minute  molecular  motions  which  pro- 
duce what  we  call  the  secondary  qualities  of 
matter  are  all  rhythmical  in  their  character; 
the  molecules,  therefore,  obey  law  in  time 
and  in  space ;  hence  they  probably  obey  law 
in  their  dimensions.  The  atomic  weights  of 
elements  are  not  manifestly  governed  by  law ; 
and  yet  Professor  Pliny  E.  Chase  has  shown, 
from  spectroscopic  analysis,  the  probability 
that  they  are  arranged  in  laws  of  harmonic 
im>portion.  Certainly,  the  combinations  of 
molecule  with  molecule  are  governed  by 
simple  numerical  ratios.  The  cosmic  masses 
of  matter,  it  is  well  known,  are  obedient,  in 
their  larger  motions,  to  law  ;  and  even  the 
form  of  the  apparently  irregular  upheavals 
of  the  crust  of  our  earth  is  shown,  by 
Peirce's  acute  observation  on  the  direction 
of  long  coast  lines  and  long  mountain  ranges, 
to  have  been  controlled  by  the  crystalline 
formation  of  rocks.  When  we  come  to 
examine  organic  matter,  the  same  symmetry 
and  rhythm  become  even  more  apparent. 


The  organic  world  is  a  Sjrstem  of  time- 
keepers ;  each  creature  has  periodic  functions ; 
it  responds  to  the  revolution  and  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  planets.  And  this 
periodicity  is  even  more  marked  in  the  higher 
than  in  the  lower  organisations.  The  move- 
ments of  organic  bodies  are  rhythmical ; 
their  forms  also  are  symmetrical.  The  form 
of  a  plant  or  of  an  animal  is  governed  by 
geometric  law,  as  really  as  is  the  form  of  a 
crystal ;  the  force  which  regulates  the  growth 
even  exhibits  strong  symptoms  of  polarity 
such  as  is  manifested  in  the  molecular  move- 
ments of  unorganised  matter.  But  there  is 
a  much  higher  symmetry  in  the  plant  and 
animal  than  in  the  crystal ;  new  constants 
seem  to  be  introduced  into  the  law  of  its 
formation,  which  also  by  their  variation  give 
a  still  greater  freedom  of  arrangement  to 
the  expression  of  law.  In  the  highest  plants 
and  animals  this  symmetry  of  form  and 
rhythm  of  movement  give  us  our  most 
perfect  realisation  of  the  idea  of  beauty. 
The  human  imagination  has  never  been 
able  to  exceed  in  its  ideals  of  beauty  the 
forms  which  are  suggested  and  almost  per- 
fectly realised  in  the  bodies  of  men  and 
of  the  highest  plants  and  animals. 

The  laws  of  symmetry  and  rhythm  which 
govern  the  inorganic  world  were  not  revealed 
to  the  human  intellect  until  after  many 
centuries  of  patient  observation  and  laborious 
comparison.  Nor  have  they  yet  been  fully 
laid  open  to  the  gaze  of  science.  Physical 
investigations  are  pushed  with  more  fervour 
to-day  than  ever  before,  and  are  yielding 
daily  richer  returns  to  the  explorer.  The 
laws  which  govern  the  form  of  organic  beings 
will  probably  require  even  more  assiduous 
observation  and  more  laborious  comparison ; 
but  they  must  finally  be  revealed  to  the 
patient  student.  But  the  complete  expression 
of  law  requires  algebraical  and  geometrical 
language ;  and  the  students  of  organic  being 
can  never  attain  complete  success,  until  they 
have  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  mathe* 
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matician.  Thus  the  botanists  had  given  a 
very  imperfect  representation  of  the  law  of 
phyllotaxis  until,  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
Peirce  showed  that  it  was  the  law  of  extreme 
and  mean  ratio ;  then  Chauncey  Wright 
proved  that  this  ratio  gave  the  most  equal 
distribution  of  leaves  about  the  stem  ;  and 
Dr.  Hilgard  ingeniously  connected  it  with  a 
law  of  development  of  cells.  Zoology  had 
made  many  attempts  at  the  classification  of 
animals,  and  Agassiz  had  shown  that  the 
most  var3ring  schools  in  that  science  attained 
substantially  similar  results  ;  but  Peirce,  in 
bis  lectures  on  analytical  morphology,  has 
alone  given  a  foundation  of  mathematical ' 
certainty  to  any  part  of  their  scheme,  by 
showing  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
earliest  embryo  requires  it  by  mechanical 
principles  to  take  substantially  one  of  four 
forms,  by  a  mechanical  necessity  as  imperious 
as  the  true  form  of  an  arch  to  enable  it  to 
sustain  its  own  weight. 

Since  law  thus  pervades  the  world,  from 
the  molecule  up  to  the  highest  organised 
being,  it  is  an  induction  of  the  highest 
probability  that  law  governs  the  classification 
of  plants  and  animals — that  Peirce's  reduc- 
tion of  Cuvier's  four  branches  to  mechanical 
conditions  of  equilibrium  is  but  the  precursor 
of  geometrical  and  algebraical  generalisations 
which  shall  hereafter  give  to  classes,  orders, 
families,  and  genera  the  like  clear,  sharp 
definition.  This,  evidently,  has  been  the 
strong,  though  vaguely  defined,  faith  of  most 
of  the  zealous  students  of  the  classificatory 
sciences  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  They 
have  with  one  voice  condemned  those  who 
laid  out  an  a  priori  system,  and  endeavoured 
to  arrange  the  facts  of  nature  under  it. 
They  have  evidently  believed  that  in  their 
classification  of  plants  and  animals  they  were 
describing  external  facts.  Whewell,  in  his 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  supposes 
ideal  types  of  species  to  be  described,  and  the 
individuals  to  be  assigned  to  the  type  which 
they  most  nearly  resemble.    Of  course  this 


is  practically  the  mode  in  which  plants  and 
animals  are  classified ;  but  in  the  mind  of  the 
botanist  and  zoologist  there  bad  generally 
been  a  hidden  feeling  that  the  creatures 
themselves  are  as  distinct  as  the  ideal 
types ;  indeed,  the  idea  of  the  tjrpe  is  but 
derived  from  the  creature. 

But  under  Charles  Darwin's  teaching  all 
this  is  rapidly  bei  ng  changed.  The  naturalist 
begins  to  doubt  whether  there  are  any  lines 
of  demarcation  in  nature  other  than  have 
been  produced  by  the  dropping  out,  by  the 
annihilation  of  a  part  of  a  series.  He  says 
that  if  we  give  him  specimens  enough  of 
two  or  three  closely  allied  species  he  can  so 
arrange  them  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for 
us  to  decide  where  one  species  ends  and 
another  begins.  The  like  ambiguity  is 
afiirmed  with  regard  to  genera  and  higher 
divisions.  I  grant  the  fact ;  but  I  deny  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  groups  in  nature.  Much  more 
emphatically  would  I  deny  that  the  fact 
points  to  a  gradual  evolution  of  one  form 
from  the  other.  I  grant  the  fact  only  for 
the  sake  of  argument ;  for  I  believe  that  it 
is  not  strictly  a  fact.  I  think  that  an  eye 
quick  to  detect  botanical  and  zoological 
characteristics  needs  only  a  little  more 
patient  training  to  enable  it  to  distinguish 
between  specimens  most  closely  resembling 
each  other.  There  are  many  differences 
distinguishable  to  our  senses  which  we 
nevertheless  cannot  describe  with  any  sharp 
definition  by  words.  Thus  the  difference 
between  the  apple  and  the  pear,  between 
the  plum  and  the  cherry,  between  the  acorn 
and  the  chestnut  is  apparent  to  our  senses, 
but  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  inexpressible  in 
any  terms  of  botanical  science. 

The  complementary  truth  also  holds  that 
the  intellect  can  sometimes  very  clearly  dis- 
tinguish things  indistinguishable  by  sense. 
Thus  the  elastic  curve  has,  at  the  extremities 
of  its  series  of  variations,  a  straight  line  and 
a  circle :  and  these  straight  lines  and  circles 
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are  indistinguishable  to  the  eye,  and  even  to 
the  imagination,  &om  the  straight  line  and 
circle  which  we  can  produce  by  varying  the 
eccentricity  of  an  ellipse.  Yet  reason,  which 
in  the  hands  of  the  geometer  transcends  even 
imagination,  shows  that  the  two  circles  are 
entirely  different,  and  also  the  two  straight 
lines ;  that  they  cannot  be  considered  alike, 
except  by  a  process  which  would  confound 
all  intellectual  distinctions  and  destroy  the 
possibility  of  science.  The  ellipse  and  the 
elastic  curve  belong  to  genera  very  far  re- 
moved from  each  other — much  farther  than 
the  oak  from  the  chestnut ;  yet  each  in  its 
variations  may  reach  the  form  of  a  circle. 

The  observer  unacquainted  with  mathe- 
matics might  think  that  the  ellipse  could 
pass  through  the  form  of  a  circle  into  an 
elastic  curve,  and  vice  versa;  but  he  cannot 
induce  the  geometer  to  consider  it  possible. 
When  the  forms  of  the  oak  and  of  the  chest- 
nut are  as  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
botanist  as  two  thousand  years  of  labour 
have  rendered  the  forms  of  the  ellipse  and 
the  elastic  curve  understood  by  the  geometer^ 
the  botanist  will  probably  be  able  to  make  a 
dear  statement  of  the  difference  between 
them,  and  will  wonder  that  they  were  ever 
thought  indistinguishable. 

I  look  upon  both  questions  as  problems 
in  geometry.  The  classification  of  plants 
and  animals  proceeds  fundamentally  upon 
differences  of  form  or  shape,  and  takes 
questions  of  magnitude,  colour,  longevity, 
temperament,  chemical  nature,  physiological 
peculiarities,  only  into  secondary  considera- 
tion. But  every  question  of  classification  of 
forms  is  a  geometrical  question,  and  is  to  be 
4lecided  by  geometrical  canons.  The  botanist 
and  zoologist  may  rebel,  but  they  will  rebel 
in  vain.  The  numbers  of  Pythagoras  and 
the  axioms  of  Euclid  are  inexorable.  The 
&tes  themselves  cannot  violate  the  laws  of 
■arithmetic  and  geometry;  much  less  can 
fluttaing  theorists,  however  large  their 
iMlloon,  break  through  those  adamantine 


bars.  The  erratic  g^us  of  DeMaillet 
and  of  the  Darwins  has  built  a  plausible 
and  ingenious  theory,  which  if  I  understand 
them,  proposes  to  give  up  the  problem  of 
classification  as  unreal  and  impossible. 
According  to  this  theory,  when  carried  out 
to  its  fullest  extent,  there  is  but  one  kind  of 
matter,  which  remains  tolerably  stable  in  its 
properties,  but  is  subject  to  a  very  gradual 
change.  When  some  portion  of  it  has 
changed  into  a  condition  in  which  it  chances 
to  be  stable  and  useful,  the  change  is  par- 
tially arrested.  Thus  out  of  the  one  element 
some  sixty  have  been  formed.  As  these 
encounter  and  mix  they  form  passive  com- 
pounds, indefinitely  various.  Those  which 
chance  to  have  a  more  stable  constitution 
remain,  and  we  get  minerals.  But,  in  the 
muddy  turmoil  of  the  elements,  a  very 
peculiar  compound,  curiously  unstable,  was 
once  formed,  which  has  proved  marvellously 
stable  in  its  instability.  This  was  a  living 
germ.  It  multiplied ;  it  took  various  forms ; 
it  became  a  plant ;  it  became  an  animal ;  it 
developed  the  senses,  perfectly  in  the  animal, 
imperfectly  in  the  plant ;  it  developed  sex, 
perfectly  in  the  animal,  imperfectly  in  the 
plant;  it  finally  developed  consciousness, 
intellect,  conscience  in  man.  All  this  was 
done  by  insensible  gradations,  so  that  if  we 
could  only  have  the  complete  line  of  genera- 
tions, from  Caucasian  man  back  to  the 
minute  microscopic  germ  which  first  appeared 
on  the  planet,  there  would  be  no  break  any- 
where. Englishmen  a  thousand  years  ago 
were  very  much  what  they  now  are ;  ten 
thousand  years  ago  they  were  not  sensibly 
inferior  to  their  present  condition  ;  a 
hundred  thousand  years  there  might  possibly 
have  been  a  slight  inferiority  in  their  physi- 
cal powers ;  a  million  years  ago  they  were 
still  men,  much  higher  than  any  present 
existing  ape.  Thus  the  change  is  very  slow, 
and  the  time  when  the  present  species  of 
animals  began  must  be  millions  of  years 
ago.     The  time  since  life  began  on  the 
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planet  must  at  this  rate  be  uncounted 
myriads  of  millions  of  ages.  ''  But/'  said  I 
to  an  earnest  Darwinian,  "the  physicists 
are  not  inclined  to  allow  more  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  years  since  the  earth 
was  red  hot  over  its  whole  surface."  "  So 
much  the  worse  for  the  physicists,"  replied 
he.  Such  is  the  confidence  of  this  school 
that  their  non-solution  is  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  of  classification. 

I  call  it  a  non-solution,  because  it  denies 
the  existence  of  any  order  or  plan  in  the 
variations  of  organic  structure.  Evolution 
says  that  the  development  of  the  plan  of 
the  organic  kingdoms  was  accomplished 
under  the  pressure  and  stimulus  of  the  in- 
organic surroundings  of  the  creatures.  But 
Darwinism,  affirming  the  development  to 
have  been  by  insensible  gradations,  denies, 
in  effect,  the  existence  of  a  plan.  The  ap- 
pearance of  a  plan  arises  in  their  view  simply 
firom  the  gaps  snaking  apparent  divisions 
between  species  where  there  are  none.  Clas- 
sification is  in  their  eyes  merely  a  matter  of 
human  convenience;  it  is  applied  to  the 
organic  kingdoms  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  modem  phjrsicist  applies  the  epicycloidal 
curves  of  Hipparchus  to  the  curves  of  tem- 
perature, or  barometric  pressure.  Whatever 
be  our  judgment  concemiDg  the  reality  of 
evolution,  it  seems  to  me  in  every  way  im- 
probable that  evolution  has  taken  place,  or 
is  taking  place,  in  any  lawless  or  haphasard 
feushion ;  making  all  the  labours  of  classifica- 
tion as  empty  of  intellectual  meaning  as 
though  they  had  been  expended  upon  the 
forms  of  flying  clouds,  or  the  disposition  of 
the  settlings  in  cups  of  tea.  The  tone  of 
the  whole  Darwinian  literature  is  that  of  a 
retreat ;  it  virtually  calls  upon  the  botanist 
and  zoologist  to  give  up  any  further  attempt 
upon  the  problem  of  classification ;  declaring 
the  fortress  in  which  the  secret  is  intrenched 
to  be  invuberaUe. 

Agassiz's  ''Essay  on  Classification/'  and 
his  "  Methods  of  Study/'  are,  on  the  con- 


trary, trumpet-calls  to  a  forward  movement, 
and  awaken  enthusiastic  hope  and  firm 
resolve  in  the  heroes  who  lead  them.  They 
call  on  the  naturalists  to  press  forward  in 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  army  has 
been  moving  since  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
Agassiz  shows  that,  firom  the  earliest  Greek 
to  the  latest  French  and  German  efforts, 
there  has  been  a  virtual  agreement  among 
all  students  concerning  the  main  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom ;  this  agreement  has,  in 
regard  to  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
extended  even  to  the  details  of  species  and 
genera.  This  substantial  agreement  in  the 
boundaries  between  the  divisions,  he  thinks, 
argues  the  possibility  of  a  future  agreement 
as  to  the  intellectual  grounds  for  placing 
the  boundaries  as  they  are ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  indicate  the  character  of  those 
grounds  as  they  appear  to  hinu  Agassiz 
was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  work  ;  not  only 
by  his  marvellous  knowledge  of  details,  in 
which  he  was  the  peer  of  Darwin,  but  by  his 
breadth  of  philosophical  views,  in  which  he 
was  far  superior,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  any 
of  his  noted  contemporaries.  In  the  univer- 
sity he  had  passed,  with  honour,  a  searching 
examination  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
learned  firom  Plato's  untranslated  writings ; 
and  this  had  qualified  him  for  these  higher 
walks  of  his  own  specialty.  Deficient  in 
sharpness  of  self-conscious  p^chological  ob- 
servation, he  was  pre-eminent  in  quickness 
and  accuracy  of  external  sense;  and  pre- 
eminent in  the  rapidity,  breadth,  and  sound- 
ness of  his  generalizations  &om  extemid 
observation. 

His  principles,  in  the  form  laid  down  in 
the  Essay  on  Classification,  may  not  stand 
the  test  of  a  careful  comparison  with  fitcts, 
but  they  will,  at  some  day,  be  slightly 
modified  and  re-announced  by  some  grateful 
student ;  and  will  then  stand  the  test.  For 
their  final  vindication  they  will  require  a 
mathematical  enunciation.  This  has  been  th& 
destiny  of  other  physioal  sciences ;  and  ihd 
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analogy  of  the  ph3rsical  sciences  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  it  must  be  the  goal  of  biology 
also.  The  vagueness  of  arbitrary  variation 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  is  a  poetical 
dream  ;  it  must  give  way  to  the  intellectual, 
scientific  sternness  of  invariable  law  bounded 
by  invariable  conditions.  As  the  four  primi- 
tive forms  of  the  embryo  flow  from  neces- 
sary mechimical  conditions,  inflexible  as  the 
law  of  equilibrium  in  arches,  so  the  classes, 
the  orders,  families,  and  genera  are  doubtless 
formed  by  the  operation  of  sharply  defined 
conditions, — sharply  defined  in  nature,  al- 
though not  yet  defined  in  human  thought. 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  teaching  of 
the  history  of  the  inductive  sciences ;  and 
such  the  instinctive  faith  of  the  most  truly 
scientific  and  courageous  naturalists  and 
mathematicians.  The  geometer  will  not 
willingly  relinquish  the  hope  of  great 
triumphs  in  the  future;  when  the  new 
methods  of  the  nineteenth  century  shall  be  as 
faithfully  applied  to  the  problems  of  organic 
form  as  the  methods  of  the  seventeenth 
have  been  to  those  of  inorganic  matter.  If 
the  naturalists  retreat  at  the  sound  of  the 
Darwinian  bugle,  and  the  trumpet  of  Agassiz 
£eu1s  to  rally  them,  the  mathematicians  will 
press  forward  and  win  the  field. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  to  our 
readers  that,  with  faith  in  the  wisdom  and 
truth  of  the  Creator,  to  re-enforoe  geometric 
and  scientific  instinct,  it  becomes  still  more 
evident  that  the  rhjrthm  and  symmetry  of 
the  oi^nic  kingdoms  is  not  the  result  of 
accidental  arrests  and  erasures  in  the  remains 
of  an  insensibly  slow  variation.  I  have 
beard  a  deluded  girl  drum  upon  the  piano, 
infiituated  with  the  belief  that  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Beethoven ; 
but  in  that  monotonous  succession  of  the 
simplest  chords  there  was  no  rhythm  in  the 
higher  s^ise ;  nothing  to  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  any  but  the  feeblest  intellect,  and 
the  most  uncultivated  taste.  I  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  heard  an  indifferently  tramed 


orchestra  play,  I  knew  not  what,  except  as 
the  sounds  themselves  told  me,  and  I  in- 
stantly recognised  the  work  as  the  work 
of  a  great  mind  and  a  noble  heart 
The  rhythm  and  harmony  of  the  organic 
world  reveal  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the 
love,  of  an  infinite  God.  Even  the  S3rstem 
of  Darwin,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system, 
admits,  by  its  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  fact  that  each  creature  is,  in 
general,  fittest  for  the  place  it  occupies  ;  and 
only  endeavours,  with  strange  inconsistence, 
to  show  here  and  there  a  mal-adaptation.  It 
is  in  poor  taste,  and  less  wisdom  ;  it  is  worse 
than  it  would  be  for  some  sciolist  in  music 
to  attempt  to  show  that  Bach's  music  did 
not  come  from  a  master  mind,  because  here 
and  there  a  passing  note  is  introduced  in 
a  melody  without  connection  with  the 
fundamental  harmony.  It  is  better  for  the 
young  student  in  music  to  assume  in  all 
his  studies  that  Bach  was  a  profound 
master,  and  that  his  works  are  the  best 
models  for  harmonic  effects.  And  so  long 
as  man  is  less  than  the  universe  in  which  he 
dwells  he  may  safely  assume  that  all  is  well 
and  wisely  put ;  and  that  it  is  his  wisest  and 
best  course  of  study  to  seek  everywhere,  in 
every  department  of  nature,  not  for  discords 
and  mal-adaptions,  but  for  harmonies,  corre- 
lations, adaptations.  The  universe  is  the 
sum  of  all  symmetries,  and  contains  all 
geometries,  architectures,  sculptures,  and 
pictorial  arts.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  rhythms, 
melodic  or  harmonic,  and  contains  all  iJgebra, 
poetry,  music,  and  dance.  The  divine  Word 
which  created  it  is  wisdom  and  love,  and 
manifests  wisdom  and  love  in  every  syllable 
and  tone  in  which  it  utters  itself  ;  not  least 
in  the  wondrous  series  of  the  forms  of  plants 
and  animals,  swaying  in  the  responsive 
rhythm  of  growth  and  decay,  sleep  and  ac- 
tivity, generation  and  succession,  to  the 
periodic  march  of  the  planets,  the  moon, 
and  the  sun. 
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By  the  Bev.  James  Fordyce,  Qreat  Grimsby. 


THEISM— that  is  the  belief  in 
"an  InBnite  All-Wise,  All-Power- 
ful  Spirit,  the  Type  of  all  Good- 
ness/' the  Creator,  Moral  Ruler,  and  Father 
of  Men — a  rational  theory  of  this  uniyerse, 
in  which  man  finds  himself,  and  of  which  he 
forms  a  part?  Or,  to  put  the  question 
otherwise :  Is  there,  amid  all  the  variety 
and  multiplicity  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
an  ideal  unity,  in  which  we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being  ?  Is  it  possible  for  a  thinker, 
who  is  anxious  above  all  things  to  follow 
truth  whithersoever  it  may  lead  him,  to 
accept  all  the  light  that  comes  from  every 
quarter,  that  he  may  guide  his  thought  and 
life  thereby,  to  rest  in  Theism,  as  the  only 
rational  interpretation  of  the  universe? 
Whatever  answer  is  given  to  these  and 
cognate  questions,  one  thiug  is  certain — 
viz.,  that  all  Christian  thinkers  must  face 
the  problems  involved,  and  endeavour  to 
find,  as  best  they  may,  solutions  that  will 
satisfy,  not  only  the  moral  nature,  but  also 
the  cravings  of  the  intellect.  We  quite 
admit  that,  for  the  vast  multitudes,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  "  hold  their  Bible  true."  Nay, 
we  are  ready  to  contend  that  this  faith  may 
often  be  rational  in  the  highest  sense,  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  man  of  science. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
aspire  to  an3rthing  like  an  intelligent  self- 
consciousness  in  matters  like  these,  and  who 
are  seekiug  to  guide  the  mental  or  moral  life 
of  their  fellows,  to  be  able  to  "give  a 
reason "  for  their  beliefs.  Theism  is  not 
Christianity  ;  but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
revealed  religion,  and  in  these  days,  when 
some  of  the  thinkers,  to  whom  many  look  up 


with  reverence,  boldly  assert  that  such  a 
theory  is  unthinkable ;  when  men  of  high 
attainments  in  science,  and  whose  lives  are 
devoted  to  research,  confidently  proclaim 
that  they  have  found  a  new  and  a  better  key 
to  the  mjTstery  of  existence,  no  Christian 
teacher  can  afford  to  look  on  with 
unmoved  face.  It  is  true  that  some  forbid 
all  such  inquiries,  and  all  such  discussions, 
as  being  more  likely  to  unsettle  faith  than  to 
foster  intelligence,  and  that  there,  are  men 
and  women  whose  spiritual  equilibrium  is  so 
"  unstable  "  that  all  such  movements  disturb 
them ;  but  we  must  inquire,  we  must  ex- 
amine, and  we  must  decide  in  such  matters, 
if  we  are  to  have  anything  like  an  intellectual 
conception  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
and  the  beliefs  and  hopes  which  are  the  life 
of  our  spirits.  Nor  are  these  discussions,  as 
in  days  gone  by,  confined  to  those  who  sit 
in  the  seats  of  the  learned.  We  meet  them 
in  every  workshop,  in  every  periodical,  in 
popular  literature,  and  in  the  daily  press ; 
so  that  the  minds  of  all  are  being  familiarised 
with  conceptions  and  theories,  utterly  at 
variance  with  Theism.  This  being  so,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  who  would  guide  the  thought 
and  form  the  intellectual  habits  of  others,  to 
master  these  critical  problems;  to  hold  with 
firm  grasp,  and  to  teach  with  clearness  and 
certainty  those  truths  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  all  religion,  and  to  which  Christianily 
bears  abundant  testimony. 

My  object  in  the  following  pages  is  to 
draw  attention  to  some  of  the  oritical 
questions  of  Theism,  and  to  indicate  some  of 
the  directions  in  which  intellectual  stimulus^ 
guidance,  and  help  may  be  found. 
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Various  works  on  the  subject  of  Theism 
have  very  recently  appeared,  in  which  the 
student  will  find  abundant  materials  for 
thought ;  one  work  in  particular,  which 
seems  to]me  to  deserve  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received  from  Christian  thinkers — 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Eustace  R.  Condor's  Bam  of 
Faitk*  Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
subject — ^anyone  truly  and  sympathetically 
entering  into  these  critical  questions — ^will 
admit  that  by  his  clear  thinking,  patient 
and  profound  analysis,  and  very  accurate 
statement  of  several  aspects  of  Theism, 
Mr.  Conder  has  laid  earnest  thinkers  under 
deep  obligation.  His  Introduction  is  in 
itself  very  valuable  as  a  guide  to  thought ; 
and,  apart  from  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived — ^apart  from  the  very  clear  and 
convincing  manner  in  which  he  sets  before  us 
some  of  the  many  proo&  or  evidences  of 
evidence  of  the  essential  Unity  pervading  the 
universe — Mr.  Condor's  work  is  exceedingly 
suggestive  and  thought-inspiring.  It  is  some- 
thing for  younger  thinkers  to  be  able  to  say, 
"  Behold  here  a  man  who  has  devoted  impar- 
tial and  earnest  thought  to  these  problems  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  who  has  brought  to  the 
task  very  high  moral  and  intellectual  capa- 
city, and  who  gives  us  the  results  of  his 
deepest  study  as  a  guide  to  our  inquiries." 
I  shall  try  to  pay  a  portion  of  my  debt  to 
Mr.  Conder  by  directing  others  to  what 
has  been  to  myself  a  source  of  intellectual 
inspiration  and  spiritual  profit. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  give  anything  like  an  outline  of 
Mr.  Gender's  argument.  His  statements  are 
akeady  condensed  to  a  very  high  degree, 
and  any  frirther  attempt  at  condensation  on 
my  part  would  only  mar  his  work.  I  shall 
therefore  simply  indicate  a  few  of  the  points 
in  connection  with  Theism  which  have 
exercised  the  minds  of  thinkers— which  are 

•  The  Bant  of  Faith:  a  Critical  Survey  of  the 
Oronnds  of  Cliriatiaii  Theism.  The  Congregational 
Xectore  for  1877.    By  E.  B.  Conder,  MJl. 


fiercely  contested  in  our  time,  and  then 
give  Mr.  Condor's  opinions  and  decisions, 
and  his  method  of  dealing  with  these  vexed 
questions.  In  this  way,  without  presuming 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  work,  I  may  help 
some  to  discover  its  value  and  to  study  its 
contents. 

At  the  very  outset  in  this  discussion  we 
are  met  with  the  question.  Is  man  naturally 
a  religious  being?  Is  there  something  in 
the  very  make  or  build  of  his  nature  which 
marks  him  off  as  a  being  intended  to 
worship,  and  does  the  whole  history  of  the 
race  bear  testimony  to  the  place  and  power 
in  life  of  religion  ? 

Now,  the  modem  sceptic  approaches  these 
questions  in  a  very  different  way  from  that 
of  the  opponents  of  former  days.  As  Mr. 
Mill  remarks,*  Men  do  not  now  attack 
beliefs  or  religions  as  either  intrinsically  true 
or  false.  They  rather  attempt  to  show  us 
that  they  may  have  been  good  at  one  stage 
of  man's  history,  but  that  they  are  no 
longer  necessary.  Indeed,  this  is  the  spirit 
of  much  modem  scepticism.  It  does  not 
attack  religion,  or  denounce  religious  teachers 
as  men  who  were  deceivers  and  impostors. 
It  rather  attempts  to  show  that  they  were 
good  men,  actuated  by  pure  motives ;  that 
their  work  must  be  recognised  and  its  worth 
fully  acknowledged ;  but — ^and  here  lies  the 
sting  of  the  whole — we  now  know  better, 
and  can  do  without  their  help. 

Our  "  new  masters  "  do  not  condemn  reli- 
gion, and  deny  man's  need  of  something  to 
worship.  They  say  that  just  as  he  has 
gradually  been  evolved,  or  evolved  himself, 
into  a  rational  creature,  thinking  and  speak- 
ing, and  thus  developing  language,  so  he 
has  gradually  grown  into  a  religious  being, 
and  really  needs  something  to  satisfy  his 
religious  instincts  and  wants.  Not  that 
religion  is  natui]al  to  him,  or  that  man 
had  originally  a  religious  faculty — to  use  a 

*  See  "TiMttm,"  p.  127  UUTn  TKrot  Bttayi  on 
Rdiffion, 
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name  which  very  imperfeotly  expresses  the 
thing — ^but  that  man  now  needs  a  religion 
and  an  object  of  worship.  And  they  actually 
furnish  us  with  an  object  of  worship.  Mr. 
Spencer  will  allow  us  to  reverence  the  Un- 
knowable. Mr.  Huxley  will  allow  us  to 
offer  a  homage,  if  only  it  be  ''  silent/'  at  the 
altar  of  the  Unknowable.  T3mdall  demands 
something  for  the  emotions,  and  Gomte  and 
his  followers  have  actually  framed  an  idol — 
humanity — as  an  ideal,  and  they  allow  us, 
yea,  beseech  us,  to  offer  our  worship  at  this 
new  shrine.  To  apply  the  ancient  prophet's 
words,  they  use  a  certain — ^the  greater — por- 
tion of  humanity  for  the  vulgar  uses  of  life, 
for  science,  and  art,  and  politics,  and  with  the 
residue  they  make  a  god,  and  say  that  to 
worship  this  creation  of  theirs,  this  abstract 
idea,  is  to  satisfy  the  religious  instincts  and 
ennoble  the  race. 

The  wanderer  through  this  modem  "  laby- 
rinthine waste"  will  find  in  Mr.  Conder  a  wise 
and  trusty  guide.  Acdbrding  to  him,  history 
proves  that  the  elements  of  religion,  "  faith 
in  the  Unseen  and  reverence  for  the  Divine," 
are  inwoven  into  the  fabric  of  man's  nature. 
It  has  been,  and  is  now,  disputed,  whether 
there  are  human  beings  even  in  the  savage 
state  without  religion — without  some  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being.  Men  equally  intelligent 
take  opposite  sides,  and  Mr.  Ty\ot  himself 
leans  to  the  negative  side  of  this.  If  such 
beings  are  found,  says  Mr.  Conder,  they 
have  to  be  "discovered."  He  calls  them 
"detached  fragments"  of  the  race — and 
says  their  presence  no  more  proves  that  man 
has  not  a  faculty  for  religion,  than  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  tribe  with  no  musical  ear  would 
prove  that  song  is  not  natural  to  man.* 

Of  course  definitions  of  religion  are  nume- 
rous and  must  be  very  comprehensive,  for 
the  religious  instinct  has  manifested  itself 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  fint  chapter  of  Professor 
J.  S.  Blackie's  work  on  Atheitm ;  also  an  interesting 
diflcnasion  in  Oostenee's  CkrUtim^  DogwuUie$f  diap.  L, 
p.  75. 


under  many  forms.  Mr.  Conder  defines  it 
a  "  sense  of  God,"  and  describes  religion  as 
the  "sum  total  of  man's  belief,  emotion  and 
conduct  with  respect  to  his  God."  In  it 
there  are  ever  three  elements — ^intellectual, 
emotional,  and  practical.  Greed  is  its  ruling 
element,  feeling  its  essential  element,  and 
practice  its  outcome.  The  possible  beliefs 
about  God  are  Theism,  Atheism,  Pantheism, 
and  Polytheism ;  the  first  of  these  is  the 
highest,  and  the  only  one  possible  to  scien- 
tific faith.* 

Much  has  been  said  about  reconciling 
science  and  religion,  and  Mr.  Spencer  has 
supplied  us  with  a  reconciliation  in  his 
Philosophy  of  the  Universcf  To  all  such 
attempts,  whencesoever  originating,  Mr. 
Conder's  words  may  be  applied.  The  only 
possible  reconciliation  is,  for  scientific  men 
to  understand  and  accept  the  truths  of 
religion ;  and  for  religious  men  to  under- 
stand and  accept  the  truths  of  science.  In 
other  words,  and  this  seems  to  us  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  whole  matter,  there  are  two 
spheres  of  life.  Man  is  rdated  to  one  by 
his  sense-given  experience,  by  his  cosmical 
relations.  He  is  abo  related  to  a  super- 
human life,  has  a  "sense  of  God/'  and 
receives  knowledge  through  this  spiritual 
avenue.  Until  all  come  to  acknowledge 
this,  reconciliation,  or  even  a  modus  vivendi, 
is  impossible. 

Assuming  then  that  man  is  a  being  who  must 
worship,  we  come  next  to  the  object  of  that 
adoration,  and  we  ask  whether  there  be  in 
fact  any  true  and  certain  knowledge  of  Qod, 
or  a  God.  Theists  all  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Supreme  Being,  whether  this  takes 
the  fonn,  as  in  philosophy,  of  a  Central 
Unity  towards  which  all  things  tend,  and 
from  which  reason  must  assume  them  to 
have  proceeded ;  of  a  First  Cause,  the  source 
and  explanation  of  all  contingent  existence ;. 

*  See   Flint's    Tkeiim,    Lecture  11.,   the  Baiid 
Leetore  for  1S76.    By  Bobert  Flint,  D.D.,  LLJ). 
t  8eeSpeiicer^t^rft/Vt»c^pIef,p.1.to98. 
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or,  as  in  religion,  the  form  of  a  Supreme 
Mind  and  Will — creative  and  fatherly — ^in 
which  all  other  minds  ''  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being,"  and  towards  which  all  the 
aspirations  of  man's  spiritual  nature  ever 
tend. 

Here  again  we  are  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties of  no  ordinary  kind.  K  the  appeal 
is  made  to  the  masters  of  thought,  we  find 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  idea  of  God. 

Is  there  in  the  human  mind  an  "  innate 
idea  "  of  God  as  Creator,  Father,  and  Ruler  ? 
Is  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  God,  one  of 
those  intuitions  of  the  mind  to  which  all 
may  appeal?  Is  this  an  axiomatic  truth, 
i.e.,  a  truth  which  all  who  understand  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  must  accept  ? 
How  do  we  reach  this  theistic  belief,  and  by 
what  kind  of  proo&  may  its  validity  be 
demonstrated  ?  These  and  such-like  ques- 
tions will  at  once  arise  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  thinks  much  about  Theism.  If  the 
be-puzzled  thinker  appeals  to  philosophers 
and  theologians  he  will  receive  different 
answers.  "The  affirmation  of  God,"  sajrs 
Hamilton, ''  is  a  regressive  inference."  Ac- 
cording to  McGosh,  we  have  no  intuitive 
belief  in  God,  but  there  are  certain  "in- 
tuitive principles  which,  proceeding  upon 
external  fiEtcts,  lead  us  to  a  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  God." 

According  to  Locke,  the  existence  of 
God  is  a  "necessary  inference  of  reason." 
Berkeley  boldly  asserts,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy, 
that  we  have  more  reason  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God,  than  in  the  existence  of 
any  human  being.  Mansel  naturally  leans 
to  the  Hamiltonian  "  belief"  or  "  faith,"  and 
dedares  that  by  the  very  "  constitution  of 
our  minds  '^  we  are  compelled  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  an  absolute  and  Infinite 
Being."  The  great  Kant,  while  criticising 
tiie  so-called  proofs,  whether  a  priori  or  a 
poOeriori,  and  disputing  their  validity,  yet 


brings  in  the  existence  of  Qod  as  one  of  the 
"  postulates  of  the  moral  reason>"  or  one  of 
the  practical  necessities  of  life. 

Dr.  Calderwood  holds  that  "  the  realty  of 
the  Divine  eidstence  is  a  truth  so  plain  that 
it  needs  no  proof,  as  it  is  a  truth  so  high 
that  it  admits  of  none.  This  is  an  intuitive 
belief  so  fundamental  to  human  life  that 
men  accept  and  apply  it  without  question." 
We  may  fairly  adduce  Spencer  in  the  same 
cat^ory,  if  for  God  we  substitute  the  Un- 
known Power,  of  which  all  matter,  force,  and 
motion  are  the  manifestations.* 

It  may  only  tend  to  darken  counsel  if  we 
add  more  names  to  this  aLready  too  long  list. 
We  may  divide  them  roughly  into  two 
classes,  (a)  those  who  under  various  forms 
(see  for  instance  Descartes'  argument)  believe 
that  the  existence  of  God  is  an  "  intuition 
of  the  mind,"  or  capable  of  being  reached 
in  an  a  priori  way ;  (b)  those  who  believe' 
that  it  is  an  "  inference  "  rather  than  an  in- 
tuition. Many  theists,  without  pronouncing 
on  the  question  as  to  the  exact  method  in 
which  the  idea  of  God  is  reached,  would 
consider  it  fedr  to  start  with  this  as  an 
assumption  oran  axiom  of  all  moral  thoughtt 

Dr.  Flint,  in  his  work  on  Theism,  speaks 
of  the  "  Theistic  inference,"  and  disputes — 
thus  agreeing  with  Locke — ^the  position 
taken  by  Hodge  and  others  that  there  is  in 
every  mind  an  "innate  idea"  of  God. 
Indeed,  Flint  shows  that  this  is  often  a  mere 
question  of  words.  Mill  may  be  quoted  as 
a  theist,  inasmuch  as  he  holds  that  the 
"  balance  of  probability  "  is  on  the  side  of 

*  See  on  thiB  pointy  Hamilton's  Met,  YoL  i,  p.  25, 
et  seq. ;  MCcCosh,  Method  of  tJie  IHvine  Government, 
Intio.,  alio  Appendix  p.  610  ;  Calderwood's  Handbook 
o/AforaiP^OoMipAy,  p.  219  to  250;  Mansel's  Boinpton 
Lecturei  ;  Spencer's  Fir$t  Principles  ;  Kant's  Critique, 
Translation,  Bohn,  p.  850  ;  also  Caird's  Pkiloiophy  of 
Kani,  p.  623  ;  Locke's  works,  Bohn,  vol.  i.  p.  183 ; 
Fraser's,  (Berkeley)  Principla  of  Human  Knowledge 
or  Thmyrjf  of  Vision,  etc. 

tSee  Unseen  Universe,  by  Pr<^Mon  Tait  and 
Stewart, 
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Theism  so  £aT  as  the  existence  of  Ood  is 
concerned. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there 
is  much  room  for  thought,  and  much  need  for 
a  guide,  in  this  tangled  thicket  of  human 
opinion.  The  longer  we  study  this  subject 
from  the  purely  philosophic  stand-point,  the 
more  shall  we  be  convinced  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  pure  Theism,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  those  proofs  open  to  Plato  and 
Zoroaster  as  much  as  to  the  philosophers  of 
the  19th  century.  We  need  other  than  the 
purely  human  knowledge,  and  we  must  not, 
therefore  as  Christian  thinkers,  be  afraid  to 
proclaim  that  we  do  not  in  this  argument 
leave  out  of  sight  a  class  of  witnesses  and  a 
kind  of  evidence  of  which  Socrates  had  no 
knowledge.  . 

Mr.  Conder  does  not  overlook  the  place 
and  power  of  that  peculiar  evidence  found  in 
the  Christian  sacred  books,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on  in  this  discussion.  According  to 
him, "  reason  demands  a  First  Cause  not  as  a 
mere  starting  point  but  as  an  explanation*' 
Those  familiar  with  the  retort,  "Who  or 
what  caused  your  First  Cause  ? "  will  see  the 
force  of  this  distinction.  This  demand  of 
reason  cannot  be  silenced  by  a  metaphysical 
argument  which,  while  recognising  the  sub- 
jective validity  of  the  idea  of  cause,  denies 
its  objective  worth ;  nor  can  men,  by  sub- 
stituting process  for  cause^  get  rid  of  the 
idea  of  power;  nor,  finally,  by  a  logical 
definition  which  makes  cause  simply  ante- 
cedence and  sequence  can  we  satisfy  the  just 
demands  of  reason.  All  these  are  expedients, 
not  for  solving  but  for  ignoring  the  grand 
problem  here  presented  to  the  reason  of  man. 

Mr.  Conder  approaches  this  inquiry — Is 
there  a  God  ?  from  the  historical  and  judicial 
side.  To  his  mind  the  question  thus  presents 
itself:  Supposing  a  God  exists,  by  what 
evidence  can  His  existence  be  certified  to  us? 
A  priori  arguments  are  good  so  far,  but  not 
sufficient^  for  in  all  deductive  reasoning 
we    assert    explicitly    in    the    conclusion 


only  what  was  implicitly  contained  in  the 
premises.  The  belief  in  God,  he  thinks,  is 
not  primary  and  intuitive,  but  lies  so  near 
this  that  those  who  assert  its  intuitive 
character  may  well  be  pardoned  their  mis- 
take. We  reach  the  belief  by  "  appropriate 
and  adequate  evidence."  Assume  then  that 
there  is  a  God.  How  may  He  make  His 
existence  known  to  man  ?  In  six  ways,  says 
Mr.  Conder,  this  may  conceivably  be  done. 
(1)  Life  may  be  so  ordered,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  first  lessons  taught  in  childhood,  and  a 
mind  may  be  so  framed,  that  this  teaching 
is  received  as  the  groundwork  of  all  know- 
ledge; (2)  All  nature  may  be  made  to 
reiterate  this  lesson  to  our  riper  years ;  (3) 
By  rare,  and,  so  to  speak,  arbitrary  inter- 
ruptions of  nature's  order,  men's  minds  may 
be  roused  to  the  belief  that  this  universe  is 
under  the  control  of  an  all-powerful  mind ; 

(4)  The  Supreme  Being  may  communicate 
this  knowledge  of  His  existence  and  rule  to 
individuals,  and  enable  them  to  teach  others ; 

(5)  Predictions  and  promises  may  be  made 
to  confirm  and  attest  all  this,  and  (6)  Human 
affairs  may  be  so  ordered  that,  wherever  this 
belief  is  operative,  human  welfare  is  pro- 
duced, and  vice  versa.  We  have  given  the 
barest  outline  of  Mr.  Condor's  six  methods. 
It  will  be  seen  that  he  appeals  to  what  we 
know  under  more  familiar  names ;  to  the 
grand  facts  of  revelation  and  to  the  testi- 
mony of  human  experience  and  history. 

These  proofe,  then,  are  afforded  to  man — 
and  therefore,  says  Mr.  Conder,  we  have 
adequate  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  To  conclude,  under  this 
head,  we  give  his  syllogism:  "Such  and 
such  marks  denote  the  presence  of  mind. 
The  universe  is  crowded  with  such  marks. 
Hence — ^The  universe  is  pervaded  by  an 
onmipresent  mind."* 

*  It  18  hwdly  fair  to  gire  the  syllogism  without 
the  commentary.  "  The  f  undameiital  or  major  premin 
of  the  argument,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  peychologioal; 
the  minor  premiss  is  empirical ;  the  conolusion  it 
analogicaL"    See  p.  118. 
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Let  us  now  pass  to  another  of  the  yezed 
questions  of  our  time,  about  which  there 
has  been,  concerning  which  there  must  be, 
much  discussion.    We  refer  to  the  doctrine 
of  Evdution;  what  ought  to  be  the  attitude 
of  Christian  thinkers  and  teachers  towards 
this  theory  of  life  ;  for,  in  spite  of  th6  con- 
fident way  in  which  many  appeal  to  this 
view  of  the  origin  and  history  of  life,  we 
most  earnestly  maintain  that  it  is  simply 
a  theory  or  h3rpothesis,  and  in  no  sense  a 
scientific  fact.*    There  are  some  who  make 
short  work  of  this  and  every  other  h3rpothesis 
by  denouncing  its  authors  and  advocates  as 
atheists  and  infidels.     One  has  heard  men 
talking  very  glibly  about  the  Atheism  of 
Darwin,  and  others,  and  putting  their  talk, 
empty  enough,  in  the  place  of  sober  rea- 
soning.     Now,    whatever   we    say   about 
Banrin's    theories — ^about    their    tendency 
that  is,  we  must  admit'  that  a  man  who 
speaks  of  the  Creator  "impressing  certain 
laws"  upon   matter,  is  not  to  be  called 
atheist    by  those  who  in   all    probability 
never  took  the  trouble  to  study  a  dozen 
pages  of  his  writings.t    We  protest  against 
this  begging  of  the  question.     It  can  only 
bring  disgrace  and  defeat  to  the  truth  which 
we  uphold,  if  we  persist  in  associating  it 
with  one  hypothesis  or  theory  of  life  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  all  others.    A  scientific 
thinker  must  not  be  precluded  from  forming 
hypotheses,  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  throw  at 
his  hea*  Newton's  "  Hypotheses  nan  Jingo;  " 
for,  as  is  well  known,  a  theory  has  its  place 
in  all  inquiry,  and  may  be  made  to  serve 
the  truth  in  many  ways.^    It  is  our  duty  to 
distinguish  between  this  and  that  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution  ;  to  examine  care- 

*  See,  for  a  comprehensiye  estimate  of  some  portions 
of  the  evidence,  Tfie  Unseen  Univerte^  chap.  v. ;  also, 
Dr.  Dawson's  Origin  of  ike  World,  Appendix. 
■  t  See  Origin  of  Specita,  p.  423. 

X  Of  course  those  who  bring  forward  their  theories 
should  not  call  them  discoveries  or  facts  of  science. 
See  chap,  zziii.  of  Jevon's  PrineipUs  of  Science, 


fully  and  honestly  whatever  arguments  are 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  this,  or  any 
other  theory  of  the  universe ;  in  other 
words,  with  respect  to  these  and  all  other 
matters,  to  prove,  or  "  test  all  things,"  and 
to  hold  fast  whatever  is  good.  The  doctrine 
of  Evolution  is  taking  a  strong  hold  of  many 
minds  in  our  time ;  is  held  by  many  Christian 
thinkers,  and  need  be  feared  by  no  one. 
In  Mr.  Mill's  latest  work  we  see  how  he 
was  made,  very  unwillingly  it  is  evident, 
to  admit  that  some  parts  of  this  argument 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  at  first  sight 
they  may  appear,  and  his  faith  in  Theism 
had  clearly  been  much  shaken  by  this  new 
view  of  life.*  The  authors  of  the  Unseen 
Universe,  men  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
science,  have  criticised  this  theory  with 
great  freedom.  Yet  they  are  quite  willing 
to  admit  its  validity  within  certain  limits, 
and  they  very  ably  show  that  it  only  removes 
the  grand  difficulty  a  little  further  back, 
and  that  we  must  still  face  the  problem  of 
Theism  after  we  have  accepted  much  of  what 
is  taught  about  Development. 

Mr.  Conder's  discussion  of  Evolution  seems 
to  me  to  be  exceedingly  able,  and  marked 
by  great  candour  and  fairness  towards 
opponents.  He  shows  that  tlie  theory  may 
be  taken  in  either  of  two  senses  (1)  As 
an  imaginary  history  of  the  process 
through  which  the  universe  has  passed; 
(2)  As  in  itself  an  adequate  theory  of  the 
universe  ''superseding  the  belief  in  a 
Creator,"  He  holds  that  the  first  view  is  con- 
sistent, or  "  not  inconsistent,"  with  Theism, 
or  even  Chnstianity ;  and  that  the  second 
is  "inconsistent  with  fact."  We  have  no 
space  to  go  into  Mr.  Conder's  reasoning. 
Briefly  put,  it  may  be  thus  expressed.  We 
find  three  kinds  of  harmonious  adaptations 
in  the  universe — adaptations  of  living  struc- 
ture to  function,  of  finished  product  to  use, 

♦  See  Theism,  p.  174,  with  reference  to  the  "  Sur- 
yival  of  the  Fittest; "  but  see  also  Ccmder's  Basis  of 
Faith,  p.  208,  and  elsewhere. 
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of  the  uniyerse  as  a  whole,  and  of  aU  its 
parts  to  organic  life.  Of  these  three  Evolu- 
tion can  pretend  to  explain  only  the  first, 
and  it  can  give  no  account  at  all  of  the 
others.  It  can  only  substitute  everjrwhere 
process  for  cause ;  but  process  is  not  cause, 
and  the  more  orderly  the  process  the  more 
does  reason  demand  some  account  of  its 
meaning  and  origin. 

Suppose,  then,  it  be  conceded  that  Evolu- 
tion gives  no  rational  account  of  existence, 
as  known  to  us,  we  are  yet  no  nearer  our 
theistic  goal,  it  may  be  said,  for  between  us 
and  that  desired  end  there  is  the  meta- 
physical barrier  of  what  is  termed  the 
"relativity"  of  all  human  knowledge. 
Reason  cannot,  it  is  said, "  transcend  itself." 
We  cannot  be  said  to  know  that  which,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  transcends  all 
possible  human  knowledge,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  God.  Even  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  who  was  certainly  a  theist, 
admits  that  man  cannot  know  God,  and  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  highest  effort 
of  reason  in  modem  times  must  be  to  erect, 
like  the  ancient  Athenians,  an  altar  to  the 
^*  unknown  God."  Kant,  as  we  have  already 
said,  took  up  this  position.  According  to 
him  the  idea  of  God  is  only  "  regulative,  not 
assertive."  Hamilton,  as  has  often  been  re- 
marked, brings  back,  under  the  form  of 
^'belief,"  what  he  refused  to  admit  as  an 
object  of  knowledge.  Mansel,  following 
Hamilton  here  has  developed  a  theory 
which  would  seem  to  me  justly  to  merit  the 
name  of  atheistic,  for  he  deprives  us  of 
analogy  as  a  guide,  refuses  to  admit  that 
the  human  is  any  guide  to  the  Divine,  and 
even  goes  the  length  of  forbidding  all 
attempts  to  reason,  from  the  known  in  man 
to  the  like  qualities  in  God.  Here  we  are 
of  necessity  dealing  with  the  central  ques- 
tions of  metaph3rsics,  and  any  discussion 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  is  obviously 
out  of  place.  Mr.  Gender's  fourth  chapter, 
on  "  Knowledge,  its  Nature,  and  Validity," 


will  amply  repay  repeated  perusals.  It 
seems  to  me,  at  least,  that  there  is  light  on 
the  darkness  in  his  theory.  He  thinks 
philosophers  have  been  misled  by  "  things  in 
themselves;"  that  they  have  ever  been 
trying,  as  it  were,  to  get  at  the  "  back  of 
knowledge ; "  and  that  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  find  the  thing  in  itself — out  of  all 
relation  that  is — ^which  is  impossible,  and 
the  idea  absurd,  such  a  "theory,"  when 
found,  would  be  of  no  service.  The 
"relativity"  of  knowledge^ — by  which  Mr. 
Conder  understands  a  fourfold  relation  {a) 
of  each  mind  to  outward  nature ;  {b)  of 
nature  to  each  mind  and  all  minds ;  (c)  of 
the  parts  and  elements  of  nature  to  one 
another;  {S)  of  human  minds  to  one 
another — is  a  help,  and  not  a  hindrance,  as 
many  would  maintain.  "  The  absolute  "  he 
regards  as  simply  an  intellectual  abstraction 
or  "generalisation,"  and  no  being  at  all. 
He  boldly  asserts  that  reason  does  transcend 
phenomena,  and  that  our  very  first  know- 
ledge is  not  merely  of  the  relative  but  of 
other  existences  outside,  or  independent  of 
ourselves.  Any  criticism  of  knowledge  which 
proceeds  from  the  stand-point  of  a  single 
isolated  mind  must  ever  be  "invalid,"  for 
knowledge  is  "collective,"  implying  always 
the  action  of  more  than  a  single  mind. 
Hence  the  "  relativity  "  of  knowledge  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  makes  it  of  any  value  to 
man.  Knowledge  is  composed  of  judgments, 
and  ultimate  judgments  respect  the' realities 
underlying  phenomena,  or  of  which  pheno- 
mena are  the  signs.  The  truth  of  judg- 
ments, and,  therefore,  the  validity  of  know- 
ledge, depends  not  on  any  resemblance  of 
thought  to  things^  but  in  a  "  correspondence 
of  relations,"  i.^.,  the  facts  of  nature  sub- 
stantiating our  judgments.  The  validity  of 
human  knowledge,  which  is  subjectively 
certain,  is  objectively  verified  alike-  by  tUe 
results  of  our  action  and  the  independent 
course  of  nature. 
This  being  so,  philosophic  scepticism  has  no 
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valid  foundation ;  or  if  the  phenomena  and 
facts  of  the  universe,  including  human  na- 
ture, be  such  as  to  furnish  adequate  evidence 
of  a  personal  First  Cause,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  "  knowledge  "  to  cause  us  to 
distrust  this  evidence.  Very  imperfect  as  this 
summary  of  Mr.  Condor's  reasoning  and  con- 
clusions undoubtedly  is,  it  may  help  some 
to  recognise  that  there  is  a  path  through  the 
thicket,  if  only  we  boldly  face  the  diflSculties, 
and  patiently  study  the  significance  of  the 
facts  and  experiences  of  mental  life. 

Our  knowledge  of  God  may  be,  as  Carlyle 
somewhere  says,  the  knowledge  which  a 
minnow  in  its  native  creek  has  of  the  outlying 
ocean,  and  it  may  be  very  far  from  a  full  and 
perfect  representation  of  the  object  itself. 
That  all  knowledge  is  imperfect,  has  ever 
been  the  afiirmation  of  the  ablest  thinkers ; 
and  that  our  knowledge  of  God  is  infinitely 
short  of  what  is  to  be  known,  has  been  an 
axiom  with  all  religious  men.  "  Man,"  says 
Flint,  ''  is  made  in  the  image  of  God ;  but 
he  is  not  the  measure  of  God." 

What,  then,  is  the  evidence  for  the 
•existence  of  God  ?  By  what  class  of  proofs 
shall  this  grand  fact  of  the  universe  commend 
itself  to  the  thinking  mind  ?  According  to 
£ant  there  are  but  three  modes  of  proving 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  on  grounds  of 
.speculative  reason.  The  ontological,  the 
•cosmological,  and  the  physico-theological. 
The  first  reasons  that,  because  the  idea  of 
<7od  includes  existence.  He  therefore  exists. 
The  second  starts  from  the  contingent,  and 
seeks  to  reach  the  necessary.  The  third  is 
what  has  been  termed  the  argument  from 
•design.  The  great  German,  as  is  well  known, 
refused  to  admit  that  by  these  steps  we  reach 
the  existence  of  God.  While  admitting  the 
force — ^the  popularity — ^and  the  use  of  the 
last-named  argument,  he  still  held  that,  on 
grounds  of  pure  reason,  it  must  be  pronounced 
insufficient.* 

*  But  compare  with  this  Prof.  Oaird's  criUoiiimi^ 
^.  651  of  Th€  PkUo9ophy  ofKmt. 


Mill,  in  his  Essay  on  Theism^  examines 
various  arguments,  and  sums  up  thus  :  That 
the  argument  for  the  First  Cause  is  in  itself 
of  no  value ;  that  the  "general  consent  of 
mankind  **  does  not  prove  the  origin  of  the 
idea  in  any  inherent,  law  of  nature;  that 
the  argument  for  "  consciousness  "  proves 
little ;  and,  finally,  that  the  only  scientific 
argument  is  from  "design  in  nature,"  and 
that  the  adaptations  in  nature  afford  a  large 
balance  of  probability — ^really  scientific  proof 
of  creation  by  intelligence,  and  therefore  of 
the  "  existence  of  a  Creator."     Mr.  Mill 
has  done  good  service,  both  in  his  Examina- 
tion of  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  in  his 
Essay  on  Theism,  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  important  character  of  this  so-called 
Design  Argument.     As  Dr.  Stirling   well 
says :  "  This  universe  is  not  an  accidental 
cavity,  in  which  an  accidental  dust  has  been 
accidentally   swept    into    heaps,    for   the 
accidental  evolution  of  the  majestic  spectacle 
of  organic  and  inorganic  life.    That  majestic 
spectacle  is  a  spectacle  as  plainly  for  the 
eye  of  reason  as  any  diagram  of  the  mathe- 
matician.   That  spectacle  could  have  been 
constructed,  was  constructed,  only  in  reason, 
for  reason,  and  by  reason.    From  beyond 
Orion  and  the  Pleiades,  across  the  green 
hem  of  the  earth,  up  to  the  imperial  person- 
ality of  man,  all,  the  furthest,  the  deadest,  the 
dustiest,  is  for  fusion  in  the  invisible  point 
of  the  single  eye,  which  alone  glorifies  tV." 
Again,  "  Living  beings  do  exist  in  a  mighty 
chain,  from  the  moss  to  the  man  ;  but  that 
chain,  far  from  founding,  is  founded  in  tlie 
idea,  and  is  not  the  result  of  any  mere  natural 
growth  of  this  into  that.    That  chain  is  itself 
the  most  brilliant  stamp — the  sign-manual 
of  design.*    It  seems  difficult  to  conceive 
how  anyone  should  wish  to  gainsay  evidence 
of  this  design,  or  purpose  which,  as  Mr. 

•  See  "  As  Begards  Protoplasm,"  in  answer  to 
HtmUy'i  Phyiieal  Bam  of  Lift,  by  J.  H.  Stirling, 
LL.D.,  r.B.C.S.,  Edin.,  Author  of  Tht  Secrtt  of 
Htgdf  eto,,  eto. 
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Conder  finely  says,  is  the  "  autograph  of 
mind."  The  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the 
proofs,  may  be  a  kind  of  bewilderment  to  the 
mind  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  long  as  minds 
think,  contrive,  and  resolve,  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  see  around  them  proofs  and  marks  of 
thought,  purpose,  and  will.* 

Mr.  Conder  is  very  full  and  very  suggestive 
under  this  head,  so  full  and  suggestive  that 
I  cannot  attempt  to  give  even  the  barest 
outline  of  his  arguments.  He  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  all-important  fact  that  these 
marks  of  design  are  also  "  notes  of  a  moral 
purpose,"  and  that  only  "  moral  objections" 
are  really  valid,  as  against  their  overpower- 
ing evidence.  The  idea  of  design  is  often 
taken  too  narrowly,  and  Paley's  watch  is 
supposed  to  be  the  whole  of  the  analogy. 
Mr.  Conder  points  out  "  six  principal  lines 
along  which  we  may  track  the  footprints  of 
purpose  or  design  in  the  universe."  We 
have  adaptation,  harmony,  law,  beauty, 
significance,  and  benevolence.  All  these 
''six  lines  are  found  converging  to  one 
focus,"  and  the  force  of  conviction  which 
they  warrant  is  not  the  mere  "sum,  but 
the  product  of  their  separate  values." 

The  argument  for  design,  as  usually  un- 
derstood, only  inclades  the  adaptations  of 
the  universe;  but,  as  Mr.  Conder  abundantly 
shows,  this  is  a  meagre  account  of  the  proofs. 
To  these  six  lines  of  proof  he  devotes  two 
chapters ;  one  entitled  The  Architect  of  the 
Universe  ;  the  other  Architectonic  Unity, 
the  latter  of  which  he  closes  by  an  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Mill's  invective  against 
Nature.f  "  The  moral  enormities,"  says 
Mr.  Conder,  "  with  which  Mr.  Mill  assures 
us  the  universe  is  complete,  resolve  them- 
selves into  this  undeniable  fact — that  in  the 
portion  of  the  universe  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  or  our  world,  suffering  has  its 
appointed  place  in  the  scheme  of  nature." 

*  See  Carpenter's  Mental  Phytiology. 
fSee  MiU's  Ettay  on  Nature  ;  also  Flint's  Theiim, 
chap,  viii  p.  233. 


The  key  to  some  of  these  riddles  may  be 
found,  according  to  Mr.  Conder,  in  the  "  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Significance  of  Nature." 
And  if  there  are  still  insuperable  difficulties 
we  must  not  deny  the  plain  and  obvious 
facts  of  life,  nor  must  we  refuse  to  the 
Infinite  Wisdom  a  place  for  secrets  unknown 
to  finite  man.* 

Let  us  pass  now  to  sonie  aspects  of  this 
subject  more  closely  associated  with  Christi- 
anity. As  we  have  before  remarked,  all 
must  admit  the  insufficiency  of  mere  Theism. 
"  Atheism,  Polytheism,  and  Pantheism,  " 
says  Dr.  Flint,  "  have  always  proved  stronger 
than  mere  Theism.  It  is  only  in  alliance 
with  revelation  that  Theism  has  been  able  to 
cope  successfully  with  these  foes."t  The  very 
title  of  Mr.  Conder's  work  places  this  thought 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  argument,  and  all 
through  his  reasoning,  therefore,  he  deab 
with  "Christian  Theism."  This  seems  ta 
me  the  only  form  of  Theism  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  defend  and  expound.  It 
ought  not  to  be  hard  for  a  Christian  thinker 
to  admit  that  where  Plato,  Socrates,  and 
other  great  men  have  failed,  he,  working^ 
with  the  class  of  materials  given  to  them,  i» 
also  doomed  to  failure. 

If  the  existence  of  God  is  admitted  at  all 
there  ought  to  be  no  question  about  the 
possibility  of  a  revelation.  If  Theism  in  its 
fundamental  affirmation  be  correct,  then  the 
Creator,  Ruler,  and  Father  of  Men  must  be 
able  to  communicate  with  the  beings  who 
owe  their  existence  to  Him.  We  have 
already  shown  how  Mr.  Conder  deals  with 
those  sceptics — philosophic  sceptics — who 
refuse  to  man  any  knowledge  which  is  not 
phenomenal  in  its  nature.  This  prepares  us 
for  his  assertion  that  man  may  receive  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  same  sense  as  he  knows 
nature  and  other  minds  outside  his  own  ; 

*  See  on  this  subject  Bushnell's  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural :  his  Moral  Usee  ofDo^h  Things  ;  and 
Bladde's  Ath^Miy  chap,  il 

t  Theitm,  p.  803  ;  see  whole  of  Tenth  Lecture. 
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hence  religions  knowledge  is  as  valid  as  any 
kind  of  knowledge  he  possesses.  What  proof, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  reyelation  afford  of  the 
existence  of  God  ?  It  can  prove  God's  exis- 
tence only  in  one  way,  says  our  author,  viz., 
"  by  revealing  Him." 

Whatever  be  said  about  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  all  must  take  account 
of  their  existence  and  their  position  in  the 
world.  "  Whatever  opinion,"  says  Mill,  "  a 
person  may  adopt  on  any  subject  that 
admits  of  controversy,  his  assurance,  if  he 
be  a  cautious  thinker,  cannot  be  complete 
unless  he  is  able  to  account  for  the  opposite 
opinion."  Mr.  Conder  strongly  holds  that 
the  Bible  itself  bears  testimony  to  its  super- 
human origin,  and  therefore  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  sceptic  to  account  for  the  place  it 
holds  in  the  estimation  of  earnest  and  able 
thinkers,  and  for  the  peculiar  ideas  which 
are  found  in  this  book — ideas  which  can  be 
found  in  no  other  class  of  writings  in  any 
part  of  the  world.*  I  venture  to  say  that  Mr. 
Conder  has,  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  added 
immensely  to  the  difficulty  of  those  who 
would  account  for  the  Bible  on  purely  natural 
grounds,  by  his  clear  and  profound  analysis 
of  some  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  revelation. 

Scripture  conveys  its  lessons  to  mankind, 
he  says,  by  history,  biography,  prophecy  and 
miracle.  The  idea  of  revelation,  which  is 
familiar  enough  to  mankind,  involves  an 
"ab  intra"  element  and  an  '* ab  extra'* 
element,  then  the  perfect  control  of  what 
we  call  Nature,  making  these  special  mani- 
festations of  the  Divine  in  harmony  with  the 
general  system  of  things. 

Mr.  Conder  dwells  upon  some  of  what  he 
terms  the  purely  Biblical  ideas,  showing 
their  originality,f  and  their  relation  to  other 

*  See,  as  regards  some  of  the  "  new  ideas "  of 
Christiaiiity,  Ecc€  ffomo,  part  IL,  and  even  Lange's 
MaUrioLitm  (trans.),  YoL  L,  p.  170. 

f  See  on  this  snbjeot  the  earlier  chi4>ters  of  Mr. 
Matheson's  work,  Orcwth  of  the  Spirii  of  OhriitianUjf, 
by  Ber.  Geo.  Matheson,  MJL,  BJ>.  CT.  k  T.  Clark). 
O 


aspects  of  human  thought.  His  discussion 
on  miracles,  on  Hume's  argument,  the  diffe- 
rent meanings  of  the  word  law,  and  the 
ambiguity  of  "probability"  is  exceedingly 
suggestive,  and  opens  up  lines  of  inquiry 
that  will  lead  the  student  to  firmer  and 
clearer  conceptions.  Divines  have  dealt 
with  miracles  too  much  as  evidences  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  the  "  teachers  sent  from 
God."  •  According  to  our  author,  we  may 
say,  a  priori,  If  Qod  exists  as  the  Bible 
claims  to  reveal  Him,  then  miracles  are 
possible — ^that  of  course  all  would  admit ; 
and,  a  posteriori,  If  the  Bible  miracles  are 
historically  true,  then  God  exists.  We  would 
ask  special  attention  to  his  view  of  miracles 
not  as  mere  evidences — that  character  they 
undoubtedly  possess — ^but  as  being,  in  them- 
selves, a  "  distinct  mode  of  revelation  "  and 
an  essential  part  of  the  religious  education 
of  mankind.  The  temper  of  our  age  is 
averse  to  belief  in  miracles ;  and  there  are 
many,  we  fear,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
the  "  scientific  bias,"  are  but  too  ready  to 
give  up  the  miraculous  altogether.  Perhaps, 
if  less  were  said  about  their  place  as 
evidences,  and  more  of  their  character  and 
position  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
race,  men  would  again  begin  to  feel  their 
Divine  force,  and  to  listen  to  the  message 
they  bring.  In  this  way  the  attacks  upon 
religion  and  the  general  spirit  of  our  age 
may  be  overruled  by  the  All-wise,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  His  children  into  fuller, 
deeper,  and  more  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  His  purpose,  and  its  outward  em- 
bodiment in  revelation. 

The  whole  question  of  Theism,  from  the 
Christian  standpoint,  resolves  itself  into  an 
inquiry  into  the  position,  character,  and 
personality  of  Christ.  Apart  from  the 
testimony  of  Jesus,  we  might  often  lose 
faith  in  our  reasonings,  and  our  attempts 

*See  Moiley^s  MWaeU$,  and  also  Supemattaral 
RdiQum,  Vol  1.  See  on  the  other  side  Bow's 
Bam^pUm  Ltttwru. 
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at  interpreting  the  aniyerse.  Much  of  the 
certamty  with  which  the  Christian  Theist 
speaks  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  derived 
from  various  quarters,  may  after  all  be 
largely  owing  to  the  influence  upon  his 
mind  of  this  testimony  of  the  Christ.  And 
the  modem  mind  is  more  and  more  coming 
back  to  the  old  question,  "  What  think  ye 
of  Christ?"  Many  of  the  fiercest  and 
keenest  disputes  of  our  time  would  never 
have  taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
grand  central  question.  Why  has  the  Gospel 
of  John  been  so  fiercely  assailed?  Why 
have  men  so  persistently  asserted,  that  its 
teaching  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  other 
three  records?  No  doubt,  because  John 
goes  most  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
question,  and  asserts  what  must  be  disproved 
if  Jesus  is  not  to  have  the  highest  place  in 
the  world's  life.*  This  part  of  the  argument 
for  Theism  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  inquirer.  The  character  of  Christ 
is  not  a  matter  for  the  learned  critic  alone ; 
the  humblest  peasantt  or  mechanic,  yea, 
the  little  child  may  feel  its  power,  and  the 
profoundest  philosopher  will  be  ready  to 
confess,  that  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  be  what 
the  Gospel  history  says  He  is,  then  Theism 
is  the  "  ideal  interpretation  of  the  universe," 
and  devotion  to  Christ  the  first  duty  of  any 
rational  creature.  Even  Mr.  Mill  himself 
falls  back  on  this  argument,  and,  while 
sacrificing  his  usual  logical  consistency,  in 
so  doing,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  bears 
witness  to  the  originality  and  the  "  unique" 

*  See  Mr.  Hatton's  Essay  on  the  ^Fonrih  Gospel,'* 
in  YoL  I.  of  his  Essays  Theological  and  Literary, 

t  **  And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  hnman  hands  the  weed  of  weeds, 
In  loyeliness,  of  perfect  deeds 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought ; 

Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf. 
Or  builds  the  house,  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  63res  that  watch  the  wave, 

In  roarings,  ronnd  the  ooral  reef." 

In  Memoriam,  zzzvi. 


character  of  Jesus  Christ*  Then  why  did 
Mill  refuse  to  supply  his  own  canon  of 
criticism  already  quoted?  How  is  it  that 
he  gives  us  no  critical  estimate  of  the  history 
of  this  sublime  prophet?  He  *was  bound 
either  to  accept  the  Gospel  estimate  of 
Christ,  or  account  for  the  origin  at  such  a' 
time,  in  such  a  place,  among  such  people, 
and  under  such  conditions,  of  One  who 
had,  he  says,  a  "  commission  from  Ood 
to  lead  mankind  to  truth  and  virtue,'' 
and  whose  history  must,  in  the  main,  be  so 
reported,  seeing  that  the  reporters  were  in- 
capable of  imagining  anjrthing  so  far  above 
their  ordinary  life.  And  this  task  modem 
criticism  has  yet  to  perform.  Let  the  higher 
criticism,  so  called,  give  us  a  more  rational 
explanation  than  that  given  by  the  disciples 
and  apostles.t 

I  cannot  attempt  to  summarise  Mr. 
Condor's  chapter  on  "Jesus."  There  are 
rich  and  fruitful  suggestions  that  will  enable 
those  that  follow  them  out  to  make  short 
work  of  many  objections  urged  in  our  time. 
He  shows  that  trust  in  testimony  is  funda- 
mental in  human  life ;  that  there  is  a  legiti- 
mate place  for  authority ;  that  the  facts  of 
history  respecting  Christ  refuse  to  bend 
before  mere  subjective  criticism ;  that  reason 
itself  must  accept  evidence  from  faith,  as  from 
the  senses  and  memory ;  that  all  true  know- 
ledge in  religion  is  knowledge,  not  of  intel- 
lect alone,  but  of  will,  affection,  and  faith ; 
and  that  all  these  principles  lead  us  to  accept 
with  complete  trust  the  authority  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  in 
speaking  about  God,  spake  of  what  He  knew 
as  no  other  ever  did  or  ever  can  know. } 

Mr.  Condor's  last  chapter  on  the  "  Voice 
Within,"  I  must  leave  almost  untouched. 

*  See  Essays  on  EeUgion,  p.  255. 

f  See  this  subject  admirably  treated  by  Mr. 
Matheson,  "  Originality  of  the  Character  of  Christ," 
Contemporary  Review,  Not.  1878. 

t  See  Reason  and  Revelation^  p.  45,  and  elsewhere. 
By  William  Home,  M.A._(King  and  Co.)] 
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It  deals  with  problems  of  the  highest  moment, 
such  as  the  "  Fatherhood  of  God,"  viewed 
as  the  objective  response  to  man's  upward 
look  and  longing  ;  the  ''  Love  of  God  ;"  the 
"Conscience,"  with  some  of  the  ethical 
problems  of  life ;  *'  Providence  and  Prayer," 
and  the  possibility  of  subjecting  Theism  to 
the  scientific  test  of  "  verification."  Lastly, 
with  the  "  Enigma  of  Life,"  and  the  direc- 
tions in  which  man  may  find  some  practical, 
if  not  speculative,  solutions  of  his  deepest 
problems. 

All  this  and  much  more  I  am  compelled 
to  leave  alone.  I  have  attempted,  with  how 
much  success  the  reader  must  judge,  to 
draw  attention  to  some  aspects  of  Theism, 
in  which  the  student  may  find  both  guidance 
and  help  firom  the  work  of  Mr.  Conder.  I 
have  expressed  my  own  obligation  to  the 
writer,  and  indicated  some  lines  of  inquiry 
which  open  up  in  his  work.  In  closing  this 
article  let  me  once  more  urge  those  who  are 
perplexed  by  some  of  these  problems,  to 
study  Mr.  Gender's  lectures.  In  chaste  and 
beautiful  language,  with  the  glow  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  fervour,  and  with  poetic 
inspiration,  he  has  spoken  on  this  high  and 
solemn  theme.    His  work  will  live,  and  prove^ 


I  am  persuaded,  the  germ  of  fruitful  spiritual 
thought  in  many  Christian  thinkers. 

All  Christians,  and,  may  we  not  add,  all 
who  are  reverently  seeking  after  God,  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Conder,  that  the  "  basis  of 
faith  is  neither  cloud  nor  quicksand,  but 
solid  rock."  And  surely  they  will  also  echo 
his  closing  words,  "  Man's  nature  is  not  a 
lie.  Man  is  not  the  orphan  heir  of  the 
universe.  His  deepest  need  and  sublimest 
instinct  is  not  a  fond  vain  yearning  after  an 
idol  of  imagination — a  colossal  reflection  of 
himself  in  the  infinite  void.  The  uncounted 
millions  of  human  spirits  are  not  fatherless, 
nor  is  human  life  an  eternal  drifting  no- 
whence,  no-whither,  without  chart  or  har- 
bour, sun  or  star.  The  universe  is  not  a 
riddle  without  answer,  a  language  without 
meaning,  a  soulless  dance  of  atoms,  a  dream- 
mist  overhanging  the  abyss  of  the  unknow- 
able. It  is  a  glorious  semi-transparent  veil, 
half-hiding,  half-revealing  the  face  of  the 
Maker,  the  Buler,  the  Father.  God  is,  and 
has  revealed  Himself  to  man.  Knowledge  of 
Him  is  the  crown  of  all  knowledge ;  His  love 
the  supreme  good ;  our  relation  to  Him  the 
key  to  human  life,  here  and  hereafter." 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CALVIN  ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


By  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Garrison,  M.D.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


||HE  preyalence  of  Calvinism  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Calvin  on  the  Church 
of  England,  are  somewhat  different  ques- 
tions, and  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  the 
history  of  the  English  formulsB  of  doctrine 
by  the  neglect  of  this  discrimination. 

The  first  relates  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  EngHsh  Church  and  clergy  sympathised 
with  this  theology,  as  a  system  of  dogma, 
not  only  in  the  Reformation  period,  but  also 
in  the  after  development  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  The  other  is  concerned  with  the 
results  of  his  personal  influence  and  the 
effect  of  his  principles  of  Church  government 
and  organisation  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
Beformation,  and  in  the  subsequent  discus- 
sions on  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  ritual 
observances  of  the  Church  of  England.  How 
the  English  Church  stands  related  to  Calvin- 
ism will  be  seen  in  the  attitude  of  its  doc- 
trinal formuhe  towards  the  doctrines  of 
irresistible  grace,  reprobation,  the  election 
of  infants,  and  final  perseverance.  The 
influence  of  Calvin  on  the  English  Church 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  direct  or  indirect 
effect  of  his  personal  influence  on  the 
moulding  of  any  portions  of  the  Articles, 
the  shaping  of  its  ritual  forms,  or  the  modes 
of  its  ecclesiastical  polity  and  regimen ;  and, 
after  his  death,  in  the  endeavours  of  a  large 
party  in  the  English  communion  to  conform 
the  constitution  and  teachings  of  the  Church 
to  his  peculiar  polity.  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  general  view  of  each  of  these  lines  of 
inquiry,  discriminating,  where  it  is  important, 
between  them,  and  thus  presenting  some, 
though  of  necessity  only  a  few,  of  the  data 


necessary  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relations 
of  this  very  extraordinary  man  to  the  Church 
of  England,  both  in  his  direct  personal  agency 
and  through  the  influence  of  his  system  of 
theologic  dogma  and  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion. 

The  life  of  the  man  is  here  more  than  in 
most  cases  a  necessary  part  of  his  theology, 
for  only  by  a  continual  remembrance  of  the 
events  of  his  life  can  we  rightly  apprehend 
the  character  of  his  influence. 

John  Calvin  was  born  at  Noyon,  France, 
in  1509  (eight  years  before  the  issuing  of 
the  Theses  of  Luther,  1517).  He  was  de- 
signed and  educated  for  the  Bomish  priest- 
hood, and  held  a  benefice  firom  1521  to  1528 
or  9,  "and  this,  too,  while  he  had  only  re- 
ceived the  tonsure,  and  was  not  admitted  to 
Holy  Orders."* 

His  great  abilities  and  indomitable  im- 
pulse to  impress  his  influence  on  others,  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  this  period, 
although  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old, 
he  was  a  frequent  and  acceptable  preacher 
in  his  cure.  After  remaining  in  connection 
with  the  Church  until  1529,  his  father, 
seeing  his  great  abilities,  became  ambitious 
for  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his 
intention  of  taking  orders  and  to  study  law. 
This  the  lad  of  twenty  was  the  more  willing 
to  do,  as  his  mind  had  become  seriously  dis- 
turbed on  the  great  questions  that  were  then 
dividing  the  world.  Luther  was  shaking  the 
Church  with  his  clear,  incisive  Saxon  truth- 

*  TuUocli.    Leaden  of  ike  RrfomuUion,  p.  100. 

He  adds  in  a  note :  '*  He  never  seems  to  have  been 
ordained  in  the  Bomish  Church,  notwithstanding  the 
seyeral  ecdeeiastioal  positions  he  held." 
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fulness ;  teaduDg  that  Ood  alone  conld 
forgive  sins ;  that  all  the  pomp  and  assump- 
tion of  Rome  were  only  man's  self-made  re- 
strictions on  the  free  love  and  grace  of  God 
in  Christ.  The  kings  of  the  earth  for  a 
while  forgot  mere  state-craft,  to  hear  of  the 
deeper  questions  of  the  relations  of  God  to 
man.  Some  of  the  princes  of  (Germany  had 
rallied  around  the  brave  preacher  of  Witten- 
berg, and  in  number  sufficient  to  finally 
maintain  him  and  his  cause.  But  the  great 
rulers  were  all  opposed  to  him  and  all  his 
opinions.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  had  just 
received  from  the  Pope  the  honorary  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  for  a  theological 
pamphlet  which  his  royal  pen  had  ful- 
minated at  the  head  of  Luther,  and  both 
the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  were  zealous  rivals  for  the  Papal 
&vour,  to  advance  their  schemes  of  personal 
ambition. 

Awakened  by  this  universal  storm,  the 
young  Calvin  had,  under  the  teachings  of  a 
relation  of  his,  by  name  Olivetan,  began  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  with  a  view  of 
satisfying  himself,  by  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  originals,  of  the  truth  or 
&lsity  of  the  claims  of  the  Reformers.  The 
result  was  that  about  the  time  his  father  led 
him  to  abandon  the  ministry,  he  was  also 
ready  to  take  positive  ground  against  the 
sins  and  errors  which  were  now  put  forward 
as  the  catholic  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Thus  it  was  brought  about  that,  while  still 
engaged  at  his  profession  in  the  law,  some- 
times at  Orleans,  where  he  lived  part  of  the 
time,  and  at  other  at  Bourge,  he  gave  much 
of  his  labour,  both  in  public  and  private, 
to  impart  instruction  to  the  numerous 
amdous  minds  who  were  then  everywhere 
inquiring  into  the  nature  and  truth  of  the 
purer  teachings  which  were  advocated  by 
the  Reformers.  This  absorbed  so  much  of 
his  time  and  thought  that  about  1530  (age 
twenty-one),  he  abandoned  the  law  entirely, 
and  determined  to  devote  himself  hencefortii 


and  wholly  to  studying  and  teaching  what 
he  thought  to  be  the  word  and  truth  of  God. 

The  characteristics  of  the  man  had  already 
showed  themselves  very  clearly  marked  : 
intense  mental  activity,  great  ability,  both 
to  learn  and  teach,  thorough  conscientious- 
ness and  disregard  of  worldly  inducements, 
and  lack  of  any  of  the  softening  and  refining 
influences  of  home  and  social  life. 

A  new  element  was  about  this  timebegin- 
ing  to  make  itself  felt  as  another  disturbing 
factor  in  the  complicated  problem  of  Euro- 
pean politics — one  which  was  afterwards  to 
have  most  important  influences  on  the  course 
and  character  of  the  religious  future  of  the 
world.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  was  just 
beginning  to  moot  the  question  of  a  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  A  dispensation 
for  royal  divorce  was  no  new  thing,  and 
Henry  had  ample  grounds  in  canon  law  for 
asking  it,  nor  would  there  have  been  any 
trouble  in  obtaining  it,  but  the  Queen  was 
aunt  to  the  almost  omnipotent  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  as  his  friendship  was  essential 
to  the  Pope,  his  holiness  chose  finally  to  risk 
the  anger  of  Henry,  who  was  far  off,  and 
could  not  lay  violent  hands  upon  him,  rather 
than  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  was  close  on  his  borders,  and  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  compel  his  Infalli- 
bility to  obey  his  wishes. 

At  first  this  question  had  no  connection 
at  all  with  the  Reformation,  and  only  the 
brotherly  union  of  the  Puritans  and  Papists 
in  the  assertion  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  English  Church,  could  have  produced  an 
opinion  as  historically  fidse  as  the  fable  of 
Pope  Joan,  or  the  lie  of  the  Nag's  head 
consecration.  No  man  in  Europe  was  more 
utterly  and  persistently  hostile  to  every 
important  doctrine  of  the  Reformers  than 
Henry  VUI.  His  only  relation  with  them 
was  their  agreement  in  the  repudiation  of  the 
temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  But 
this,  by  placing  England  in  political  hos- 
tility to  the  Pope,  strengthened  the  political 
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power  of  the  Refonneis  on  the  Continent, 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  Reformation  in 
England  after  the  death  of  Henry.  By 
1532  Calvin  had  become,  through  his  great 
learning  and  ability  the  acknowledged  in- 
tellectnal  leader  of  the  Reformed  movement 
in  France,  and  for  fear  of  being  seized  and 
killed  he  fled,  in  the  year  1537,  to  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland.  This  early  experience  gave 
him  small  love  for  either  kings  or  bishops. 
Before  leaving  France,  he  had,  in  1535,  at 
the  age  of  only  twenty-five,  given  to  the 
world  the  first  rough  edition  of  his  celebrated 
Institutes.  At  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  Calvin  in  Geneva,  the  formulation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  several  Churches  had 
scarcely  been  begun.  The  "  Confession  "  of 
the  Lutherans  at  Augsburg  had  indeed  been 
promulgated  a  few  years  before,  in  1530,  but 
no  others  of  the  national  or  authoritative 
confessions  or  catechisms  had  been  set  forth, 
except  that  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  known  as 
the  "  Second  Helvetic  Confession,"  adopted 
by  a  synod  of  their  chief  cities  in  Basle,  in 
1536. 

The  Church  of  England  had  not  yet  begun 
to  move  at  all  in  any  clearly  defined  puipose 
of  theologic  reformation.  Hence,  with  the 
exception  of  the  works  of  Melancthon  in 
Qermany,  the  Institutes  of  Calvin  was  the 
only  systematic  text  book  of  theology  among 
the  Reformers.  Both  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Reformation,  Luther  and  Calvin,  had 
derived  their  inspiration  firom  essentially  the 
same  theologic  fountain,  which  was  the  study 
of  the  writings  and  deference  for  the 
opinions  of  Augustine,  the  great  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  Luther,  having  been  an  Augustinian 
monk,  drew  almost  of  necessity  his  funda- 
mental principles  of  theology  from  the  mighty 
man  who  was  worthy  of  this  place,  not  only 
as  the  patron  of  his  early  order,  but  also 
from  his  pre-eminent  ability  and  achieve- 
ments as  a  theologian;  while  Calvin  adopted 
another  form  of  the  same  principles,  as  most 
congenial  to  his  peculiar  cast  of  mind  and 


character.  But  the  modes  in  which  the  two 
great  leadersof  the  Reformation  apprehended 
and  transmitted  the  principles  of  their 
common  master,  were  widely  different.  The 
iron  logic  of  the  inexorable  Roman  found  a 
ready  echo  in  the  equally  inexorable  intellect 
of  the  French  reformer.  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon took  much  of  the  language  of  the 
real  father  of  the  predestinarian  philosophy, 
but  softened  it  into  the  will  of  a  loving 
Father,  through  their  reference  of  all  God's 
dealings  to  His  infinitude  of  tender  love  to 
man.  No  such  considerations  entered  into 
the  rigid  syllogisms  of  the  stem  revolutionist 
of  Noyon,  who  not  only  took  the  language 
in  its  extremest  construction,  but  virtually 
annihilated  any  essential  love  in  God,  by 
resolving  all  His  actions  into  the  baremotions 
of  His  will,  a  will  exercised  without  any 
regard  to  aujrthing  whatever  in  its  objects^ 
or  any  aim  except  His  own  glory  as  its  end. 
So  that  while  Augustinianism,  in  its  Lutheran 
reproduction,  was  made  tolerable  by  the 
loving  endeavours  of  its  teachers  to  evade 
the  consequences  of  their  own  logic,  the 
Augustinianism  of  Calvin  givesus, unmodified 
by  any  qualification,  the  most  stupendous 
perversion  of  the  Gospel  "  that  God  so  loved 
the  world,"  that  the  human  intellect  has  yet 
been  able  to  conceive. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  in  these 
two  phases  of  Augustinianism  will  be  apparent 
when  we  come  to  treat  more  directly  of  the 
influence  of  Calvin  on  the  English  Church. 

When  Calvin  arrived  in  Geneva,  in  1537, 
he  found  the  city  in  a  bitter  contest  between 
the  differing  parties  of  the  Reformers  and 
the  Romanists.  It  had  been,  for  a  long  time 
before  this,  nominally  a  free  city,  but  really 
was  under  the  government  of  a  sort  of 
Prince-bishop,  the  Inshop  of  the  city  being 
also  Prince  of  the  Republic,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  exercised  by  him  in  connection 
with  a  sort  of  council  or  committee  of  the 
citizens.  A  large  body  of  the  people,  under 
the  name  of  Patriots,  had  revolted  against 
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this  princely  power,  and,  just  before  the 
advent  of  Calvin,  had  gained  the  supremacy, 
driving  out  the  bishop  and  assuming  the 
government,  which  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  reorganise  on  a  more  independent 
and  popular  basis.  But  the  Patriot  party 
vras  also  virtually  the  party  of  the  Reformers, 
and,  in  throwing  off  the  temporal  power  of 
the  bishop,  it  had,  at  the  same  time,  repu- 
diated the  whole  Komish  system,  and  intro- 
duced the  reformed  theology  and  principles. 
The  leader  of  the  people  in  this  movement 
had  been  William  Farrel,  but  on  the  arrival 
of  Calvin,  Farrel  seems  to  have  immediately 
admitted  his  superiority,  and  Calvin  was  at 
once  rec(^ised,  though  only  twenty-eight 
years  old,  as  the  unquestioned  intellectual 
head  of  the  reformed  party ;  and  was,  in  a 
very  short  time,  elected  by  the  magistrates 
and  citizens  as  teacher  of  theology.  In  the 
following  year,  1537,  he  assumed  the  place 
of  public  preacher.  Having  thus  become  the 
diief  power  in  the  Republic>  though  as  yet 
without  the  name,  he  drew  up  various 
articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  life,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Council  and  imposed  on 
the  citizens.  The  doctrines  were,  of  course, 
those  of  the  Institutes,  His  form  of  worship 
was  simple,  but  not  wholly  devoid  of  ritual. 
It  was  begun  by  reading  the  Bible,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  a  sentence  of  Invocation, 
confession  of  sins,  prayers  for  grace,  followed 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  Creed.  His  rules  of  life  attempted  to 
reduce  the  whole  city  to  the  strictest  regimen 
of  the  sternest  type  of  Puritan  repression. 
All  holidays  were  abolished,  except  Sunday; 
there  were  to  be  no  flowing  tresses  for  the 
bride  ;  no  display  of  dress  for  any ;  the 
number  of  dishes  for  each  table  was  defined ; 
the  shape  of  every  garment  specified ;  how 
long  the  hair,  how  many  the  ornaments,  how 
expensive  the  bouquets,  were  all  arranged 
with  the  most  inexorable  precision,  and  en- 
forced with  pitiless  severity.  A  man  was 
banished  for  sajring  that  a  braying  ass  sang 


a  beautiful  psalm.  A  girl  was  ordered  to  be 
whipped  for  singing  song  words  to  a  pious 
tune :  three  children  were  flogged  because 
they  ate  cakes  outside  the  church,  when  they 
should  have  said  their  prayers  inside;  a 
child  was  beheaded  for  having  struck  her 
parents  ;  and,  another,  for  having  made  a 
threat  to  strike  his  mother,  was  condemned 
to  death.  I  should  not  venture  to  cite  these 
instances  from  any  other  than  Presbyterian 
authority,  but  as  they  are  given  by  Principal 
TuUoch,*  of  Aberdeen,  I  think  we  may  take 
them  as  undoubted  specimens  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  influence  in  (Geneva.  Such  a  system 
could  not  continue  long  without  recoil ; 
hence,  an  insurrection  took  place  against  it, 
and  in  the  next  year,  1532,  Calvin  was  ex- 
pelled the  city,  retiring  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Basle,  thence  to  Strasburg ;  but  he 
kept  up  constant  correspondence  with  his  par- 
tisans in  Geneva ;  and  the  opposition  misusing 
their  supremacy,  he  was  recalled  in  1541. 
After  his  return  under  these  circumstances, 
he  became  the  virtual  ruler  of  the  city,  and 
remained  such  until  the  period  of  his  death, 
in  1564.  During  this  period  he  organised 
his  idea  of  a  theocratic  government,  founded, 
as  he  claimed,  without  any  reference  to  the 
previous  usages  of  the  Church,  but  resting 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  by  the  force  of 
this  conviction,  in  connection  with  his 
efficient  organisation,  that  his  influence  was 
preserved  so  long  as  the  potential  ruler  of 
Geneva. 

His  means  of  government  were  by  two 
Courts  or  Councils ;  the  first,  composed  of 
all  the  clergy,  had  control  of  all  matters 
connected  directly  with  the  Church ;  the 
second,  of  five  city  pastors  and  twelve  elders 
of  the  Church,  had  charge  of  all  questions 
concerning  social  and  personal  morids. 

While  Calvin  was  exemplifying  his  system 
and  himself  at  Geneva,  there   had   been 

•  Leaden  ef  (A«  IJ^orwkrfAm,  by  John  TnUooh, 

D.D.,  Prindpia  of  St  Miry't  OoUege,  Aberdeen. 
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changes  in  the  Church  of  England.    Henry 
VIIL  in  prosecution  of  his  purpose  to  get  rid 
of  Catherine   had  rejected   the   temporal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  declaring  himself 
head  of  the  English  Church,  but  at  the  same 
time  by  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles  in  1539 
he  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  that  Church 
in  the  strictest  construction  of  what  was  then 
called  the  Catholic  Theology ;  but  which,  in 
fact,  was  only  medicpval  sacramerUalism,  and 
neither  by  antiquity  nor  character  entitled 
to  the  claim  of  Catholicity.     His  bishops,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  many  of  them  groping 
their  way  slowly  by  deep  study  and  much 
thought  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  what  was 
true  primitive  Catholic  theology.    They  had 
much  sympathy  with  the  Continental  Re- 
formers in  their  hostility  to  the  abuses  of  the 
Romish  Church,  but  very  little  in  anything 
else.    They  sought  much  rather  to  restore 
the  early  patristic  conception  both  in  doctrine 
and  order,  than  to  accept  the  radical  over- 
turning of  all  the  past  which  was  the  vital 
principle  of  many  of  the  Continental  leaders. 
Indeed,  we  may  broadly  characterise   the 
essential   difference   between   the   English 
bishops  and  the  Continental  (especially  the 
Calvinistic)  Reformers  by  saying  that  the 
latter  sought  to  rid  the  Church,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  everything  that  belonged  to  its 
past  history,  in  both  form  and  doctrine; 
the  former  sought  to  retain  all  that  was 
connected  with  and  consecrated  by  that  past, 
which  it  was  possible  with  safety  to  conserve, 
both  in  the   order  and  teaching   of  the 
Church. 

In  1547  Edward  VI.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  under  him  the  Reformation,  as 
a  movement  of  the  Church,  first  really 
began.  In  that  same  year  the  first  Book  of 
Homilies  was  published ;  there  are  several 
things  in  this  book,  notably  the  sermon  on 
"Falling  Away,"*   which  show   that   the 

*  The  entire  scope  of  the  two  parts  of  the  sermon 
of  "FaUing  Away"  is  opposed  to  the  Calvinistic 
notion  that  "  the  justified  •  .  .  can  never  fall  from 


doctrines  of  Calvin  had  not  at  that  time  any 
controlling  influence  over  the  minds  of  those 
who  authoritatively  set  forth  the  doctrines 
of  the  English  Church.  Preparations  were 
directly  put  in  train  for  the  revising  of  the 
ancient  service  books  of  the  Church  in 
England,  and  the  production  of  a  correspon- 
ding series  of  offices  adapted  to  the  views  of 
the  Reformers.  It  is  here  that  we  first  meet 
any  characteristics  in  either  form  or  opinion 
which  seem  traceable  to  the  influence  of 
Calvin.  But  on  careful  examination  we  do 
not  find  that  in  either  of  these  his  efforts 
were  attended  by  any  marked  results.  His 
views  were  presented  in  a  letter  to  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  and  it  is  probable  were  fiiUy 
canvassed,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
were  zealously  favoured  by  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Reformers.  But  they  seem 
to  have  produced  very  little  practical  effect, 
as  but  few  of  his  suggestions  on  even  minor 
points  were  adopted  in  any  part  of  the 
completed  work.  Politically  the  relations  of 
England  had  been  much  closer  with  the 
German  Reformers  than  with  those  of  France 
and  Geneva,and  the  German  style  of  thought 
too,  as  expressed  by  Luther  and  Melancthon^ 
was  much  more  in  accord  with  the  practical 
English  mind,  than  the  theoretic  idealism 

the  state  of  justification,''  and  "  can  neither  totally  nor 
finally  faU  from  the  state  of  grace,  bnt  shaU  certainly 
persevere  thereunto  and  be  saved."  And  not  only  is 
this  the  evident  puipose  of  the  homily,  it  is  definitely 
stated  and  in  several  different  forms  reiterated. 
Among  these  we  find  ''  whereas  God  hath  showed  to 
all  them  that  truly  believe  the  Grospel  His  face  of 
mercy  in  Jesus  Christ  ...  so  if  they  after  do 
neglect  the  same,  if  they  order  not  their  lives  according 
to  His  example  and  doctrine,  He  will  take  away  from 
them  His  kingdom." — **  If  we  which  are  the  chosen 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  bring  not  forth  good  gn^>e8,  He 
wiU  give  us  over,  He  wiU  let  us  alone,  He  wiU  suffer 
us  to  bring  forth  brambles  and  briars  that  wiU  clean 
overgrow  us,  and  utterly  destroy  us.  He  wiU  forsake 
his  unfruitful  vineyard,  so  they  shall  be  deprived  of 
all  heavenly  light  and  life  they  had  in  Christ  whilee 
they  abode  in  Him,  and  given  unto  the  power  of  the 
deviL" 
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of  the  Geneva  Doctrinaire.  Besides  this, 
Melancthon  was  a  valued  correspondent  of 
Granmer  and  the  distinguished  foreign  resi- 
dents, Peter  Mart3rr  and  Bucer,  sympathised 
more  fiilly  with  the  moderate  reforms  of 
Luther  than  with  the  extremes  of  Calvin ; 
80  that  the  traces  of  Lutheran  influence  are 
very  distinctly  marked  in  several  parts  of 
the  Book  of  1549,  while  we  see  but  very 
little,  if  any,  that  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  mind  of  Calvin. 

In  the  interval  between  1549  and  the 
production  of  the  second  book  in  1552,  the  set 
of  the  English  Beformers  was  very  decidedly 
towards  the  party  of  the  more  Radical  wing 
of  the  Reformation.  This  was  effected  most 
probably  by  concert  with  Calvin's  party  on 
the  Continent,  and  was  largely  due  to  his 
commanding  weight  with  all  that  school  of 
the  Reformers  all  over  Europe.  A  constant 
correspondence  with  a  number  of  the  most 
able  and  influential  thinkers  of  the  English 
was  maintained,  both  by  Calvin  himself  and 
several  of  his  most  zealous  and  effective 
coadjutors.  One  of  the  characteristic  and 
mischievous  results  of  this  was  shown  in  the 
opposition  made  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy, 
and  notably  by  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
to  the  wearing  of  the  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
which  they  chose  to  elevate  to  the  importance 
of  doctrinal  formulsd,  with  a  pettiness  of  mind 
only  surpassed  by  that  which  in  our  day 
Attaches  a  peculiar  sanctity  or  virtue  to  the 
garments  which  some  now  insist  on  using 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament. 
Another,  probably,  was  dissatisfaction  with 
the  moderation  of  the  first  book,  in  retaining 
several  rites  and  forms  of  expression  which, 
though  within  the  boundaries  which  Luther 
had  thought  allowable  in  toleration,  were 
still  too  wide  for  the  root  and  branch  over- 
taming  which  the  theories  of  Calvin  deemed 
necessary. 

The  result  of  these  extreme  Reformation 
views  was  to  induce  the  formation  of  the 
fiecond  Book,  that  of  1552.    In  this  we  find 


several  features  introduced,  which  were 
analogous  to  certain  parts  of  Calvin's  Service 
Book  in  Geneva.  Among  these  were  the 
Exhortation,  Confession,  and  Absolution; 
also  the  repeating  of  the  Commandments, 
with  the  responses.  The  book  of  Calvin  had 
these  elements  in  it,  but  suggestion  of  their 
introduction  into  the  daily  service  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  part  of  them  which  can 
be  directly  traceable  to  his  work;*  their 
language  is  wholly  unlike  his,  avoiding  the 
peculiar  doctrinal  expressions  by  which  his 
are  marked,  and  having  in  their  very  form 
a  distinctive  priestly  character  of  authorita- 
tive utterance  which  is  wholly  alien  to  all 
that  was  essential  in  his  theory  of  worship. 
Nor  do  we  find  his  influence  any  more  em- 
phatic in  the  several  alterations  of  form  and 
phrase  which  were  made  in  other  portions  of 
the  service.  Most  of  these  were  concerned 
with  points  on  which  the  whole  reformed 
world  had  nearly  come  to  an  agreement,  but 
very  few  were  such  as  would  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of 
either  Calvin  or  Calvinism.  The  theology 
of  the  services  and  offices  is  wholly  wanting 
in  those  crucial  expressions  which  are  the 
shibboleth  of  Calvinism  in  all  its  formula. 
It  announces  its  various  conceptions  of  theo- 
logic  truth  much  rather  in  the  broad  and 
general  terms  of  the  early  Church  than  in  the 
metaphysical  formulsB  of  the  school  of  Calvin ; 
not  striving  to  set  forth  even  impliedly  any 
logical  system  of  a  theologic  school,  but 
stating  each  proposition  in  the  bald  simplicity 
of  purely  Scriptural  terms,  taking  no  pains 
to  explain  their  seeming  diversity,  or  to 
reconcile  even  what  might  appear  to  be  their 
actual  contradictions.  Ail  this  indicates  a 
very  small  direct  influence  of  Calvin  on  the 

*  We  are  fuUy  aware  of  the  diioiuflionB  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  portions  of  our  service,  and  think  that 
Blunt  and  others  are  as  unhistorical  in  their  utter 
omission  of  aU  reference  to  Calvin,  as  his  advocates 
are  in  claiming  that  they  came  in  almost  their  present 

form  firom  him.  C^  r\r^r^]r> 
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actual  work  itself,  however  much  respect  and 
weight  may  have  been  accorded  to  his 
opinions  by  individual  members  of  the  com- 
mission, or  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Calvin  was 
forcing  his  theocratic  government  upon  the 
people  of  Geneva,  and  exhibiting  his  concep- 
tions of  "  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  by  the 
means  and  in  the  q)irit  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred.  All  this  was  so  averse 
from  anything  we  find  in  the  character  of  the 
English  Church  conception  of  religion,  or 
its  actual  or  attempted  legislation  at  this 
period  of  its  history,  that  we  cannot  predi- 
cate any  very  large  influence  of  Calvin,  or 
his  distinctive  S3rstem  at  this  time,  on  the 
authorised  standards  of  the  Church  of 
England,  although  it  is  very  evident  from 
numerous  facts  in  history  that  he  was 
steadily  winning  a  larger  hearing  among  the 
English  people,  and  was  moving  a  vast 
under-current  of  its  devoted  and  energetic 
piety. 

The  decisive  entrance  of  Calvin's  principles 
as  a  preponderating  element  in  the  Church 
thought  of  England,  was  through  his  relations 
with  the  exiles  from  England,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary.    Directly  on  her  accession, 
in  1553,  it  became  evident  that  she  meant 
to  restore  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Romish 
authority.  Anumerous  body  of  the  people  had 
become  so  revolted  at  the  growing  extremes 
of  the  Radical  Reformers,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Edward,  that  a  return  to  the 
papal  communion  was  rather  grateful  to  alarge 
portion  of  the  English  nation ;  and  had  she 
not  been  struck  with  what  the  old  Puritans 
very  significantly  called  judicial  blindness, 
and  thus  led  to  the  revelation  of  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Romish  Church,  by  the  perpetra- 
tion of  those  cruelties  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Papist  for  ever  a  terror  and  a  horror 
to  the  English  people,  she  might  have  rein- 
stated theRomishfaith  in  all  its  completeness, 
and,  perhaps,  made  it  the  permanent  State 
religion  of  the  nation.    But  her  mad  fury 


overreached  itself,  and,  in  the  certainty  of 
what  awaited  them  if  they  remained  at  home, 
great  numbers  of  all  schools  of  the  English 
clergy,  and  the  more  prominent  of  the  lay 
Reformers,  fled  to  the  continent.  The  resi- 
dence of  a  large  company  of  them  having 
been  established  at  Frankfort,  a  portion  of 
these  desired  to  maintain  there  their  worship, 
according  to  the  then  established  use  of  the 
Church  in  England.  Another  part  considered 
this  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  carry 
out  to  what  they  deemed  their  full  extent 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  which  had 
been  restrained  in  their  extreme  expression 
while  they  were  in  England. 

Calvin,    seeing   the   importance  of   the 
influence  of  such    an    action,    threw    his 
weight,  of  course,  into  the  scale  of  the 
extremists,  who  were  now,  from  their  rigid 
ideas  of  life  and  doctrine,  beginning  to  be 
generally  known  as  Puritans,     It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  what 
are  so  unhappily  celebrated  as  the  Frankfort 
troubles ;  but  the  final  result  was  to  make 
a  fatal  breach  between  the  traditional  or 
Episcopal    Church   party   of    the    English 
exiles  and  the  Puritans,  on  almost  all  the 
points  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical,  ritual, 
and  disciplinary  organisation  of  the  Church. 
This  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  influence 
of  Calvin   personally,  but  was   connected 
only  incidentally  with  his  system  of  theology 
(properly  so  called),  for  the  general  concep- 
tion among  the  Reformers  of  the  purely 
theologic  dogma  was  at  that  time  well  nigb 
everywhere,  like  that  of  Calvin,  shaped  upon 
some  type  of  Augustiniaoism  ;  and  the  ques- 
tions now  involved  were  much  more  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  ethics,  government, 
and  ritual  than  with  the  peculiar  tenets 
which  make  the  essence  of  the  theology  of 
Calvin  as  a  metaphysician.      These  came 
more  into  prominence  as  subjects  of  difference 
and  discussion  in  the  succeeding  generation, 
but  at  this  stage  of  the  Reformation  well 
nigh  all  the  leading  Protestant  communions 
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accepted,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  chief 
features  of  the  theory  of  Augustine.  The 
English  Beformers  took  it  not  from  Calvin, 
nor  did  they  regard  it  as  Galyinism,  but 
directly  from  Augustine,  and  in  the  type 
under  which  he  presented  it,  rather  than 
under  the  peculiar  form  and  with  the 
deductions  made  from  it  by  Calvin  and 
Calvinism. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in  1558, 
the  returned  exiles  brought  home  with  them 
both  the  principles  and  feelings  of  their 
foreign  differences ;  and  the  tremendous  recoil 
of  the  people  against  everthing  savouring  of 
papacy,  which  had  been  engendered  by  its 
barbarities  under  Mary,  led  to  avast  accession 
of  influence  for  the  principles  of  Calvin,  both 
in  doctrine  and  ecclesiasticism.  He  had  now 
come  to  be  the  admitted  exponent  of  this 
whole  school  of  the  Beformation  to  which 
the  English  Puritans  belonged.  Although 
his  own  government  at  (Geneva  was  of  the 
most  rigid  and  autocratic  character,  yet  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  what  was  then  thought 
the  purest  style  of  piety ;  and  by  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  government  of  a  l^al  caste, 
the  bishops,  it  favoured  a  seeming  republi- 
canism in  religion,  and  appeared  more 
completely  than  the  system  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  do  away  with  every  vestige 
of  the  hated  papal  domination. 

Had  the  English  people  been  left  to  their 
own  course,  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  for 
a  time  at  least,  England  would  have  followed 
Scotland  and  adopted  as  its  established 
organisation  some  form  of  Calvin's  theory, 
in  a  Presbyterial  or  greatly  modified  Epis- 
copal  church-government,  and  have  become 
thoroughly  Calvinistic  in  its  dogmatic  for- 
mulas. But  God  had  some  better  thing  in 
store  for  us»  and  under  the  firm,  sometimes 
stem  hand  of  Elizabeth,  the  leading  bishops 
and  other  influential  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
were  taken  from  the  class  which  did  not  sym- 
pathise with  these  extremists,  and  it  was  to 
these  that  the  final  preparation  and  setting 


forth  of  the  last  of  the  great  symbola,  the 
Articles  of  the  English  Church,  were  en- 
trusted. These  were  finally  issued  in  1562, 
only  two  years  before  the  death  of  Calvin, 
which  was  in  1564.  The  question  of  the 
influence  of  Calvin  on  the  formation  of  the 
Articles  has  been  very  zealously  discussed, 
and,  I  think,  very  much  overrated,  from  the 
failure  to  remember  the  influence  of  Augus- 
tine on  the  minds  of  the  English  bishops 
and  scholars.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect 
those  parts  of  the  Articles  which  symbolise 
in  general  with  Calvin  are  attributed  to  his 
influence,  whereas  they  are  silent  upon  some 
of  the  points  which  he  made  most  promi- 
nent are  directly  opposed  to  him  on  others 
but  in  nearly  all  points  agree  with  Augus- 
tine, and  notably  upon  the  very  points  on 
which  Calvinism,  par  eaceUence,  differs  from 
Augustine.  For  instance :  In  Calvin's  writ- 
ings the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  distinctly 
asserted,  and  is  definitely  stated  in  the 
clearly  defined  Calvinistic  formulee  ;  thus  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  : *  "By  the 
decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of  his 
glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated 
unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  foreordained 

self  says,  Com.  on  the  Homans :  "  It  pleawd  God  to 
enlighten  some  for  salvation,  and  to  blind  others  for 
destruction.  Nor  are  we  to  seek  a  canse  higher  than 
the  Divine  vnXL  The  word  hardening,  when  attri- 
buted to  God  in  Scripture,  means  not  only  permission 
but  the  action  of  Divine  wrath.  Satan  himself,  the 
internal  efficadous  agent,  is  so  completely  the  servant 
of  the  Most  High  as  to  act  only  by  his  command. 
S<domon  also  teaches  that  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked  was  not  only  foreknown,  but  they  were  made 
on  purpose  for  the  day  of  eviL" 

"Augustine  teaches,  on  the  other  hand,"  says 
Wiggen,  page  245,  ''the  final  season  ci  damnation 
does  not  lie  in  the  absolute  wm  of  God,  but  in  Adam's 
sin,  or  <»iginal  sin.  Whoever  is  damned,  is  not  be- 
cause God  wiUed  his  damnation,  but  because  Adam 
sinned,  and  the  sin  of  Adam,  as  a  merited  punishment, 
came  upon  idl  men,  for  by  this  also  came  even  their 
own  sins."  There  is  only  one  unconditional  decree,  and 
this  refers  to  the  elect,  and  not  to  the  zqwobate." 
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to  everlasting  death."    So  also  the  Savoy 
Confession ;  and  both  of  these  add,  "these 
men  and  angels,  thus  predestinated  and  fore- 
ordained, are  particularly  and  unchangeably 
designed,  and  their  number  is  so  certain  and 
definite  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or 
diminished."     This  is  the  real  import  of 
the  whole  theory  of  Calvin,  nor  did  he  and 
his   consistent   followers   shrink   from   its 
clearest  utterance.    Now   the   Church   of 
England,  unlike  these,  but  following  the 
example  of  Augustine,  leaves  all  this  without 
any  attempt  to  dogmatise  about  it.     So, 
again,  St.  Augustine  conditions  the  salvation 
of  children  on  baptism — i,e.,  that  baptized 
children  djHing  in  infancy  are  saved,  must 
be  regarded  as   among   the    elect.      The 
baptismal  theory,  and  known  opinions  of 
most  of  the  Church  of  England  Reformers, 
evidently  assumes  this  as  a  fundamental 
datum ;  while  Calvin,  though  recognising  the 
children  of  believers  as  having  a  certain 
covenant  relation,  and,  if  dying  in  infancy, 
probably  elect,  at  all  events  charitably  pre- 
sumed so,  allows  no  such  effect  to  baptism,* 
as  St.  Augustine  directly  asserts  and  the 
English  formulae  imply.    Had  the  Articles 
or  any  part  of  the  formula  been  shaped  by 
the  direct  influence  of  Calvin,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible they  should  have  avoided  all  those 
points  which  are  so  distinctive  of  the  theories 

*  Augustine  held  (Wiggen,  72)  "  that  every  child 
that  dies  after  baptism,  and  before  the  use  of  reason, 
and  so  poUulion  by  wilful  sin,  must  inherit  salyation,** 
and  also  "  that  children  of  Christians  dying  Tidthout 
baptism,  as  well  as  the  heathen,  must  be  eternally 
damned."  WhUe  Calvin  teaches  (Rom.  v.  12)  "that 
the  grace  of  Gk>d  is  commimicated  to  the  children  of 
the  pious,  as  they  have  the  right  of  adoption  to  the 
covenant,  while  others  are  by  no  means  exempted 
from  the  common  lot,"  and  (says  Harold  Browne,  p. 
659,  on  the  Articles,  quoting  from  the  In$tUuie$,  iv., 
XV.,  22)  "  the  children  of  faithful  parents  are  baptised, 
not  that  they  may  then  first  become  sons  of  Qod,  but 
rather  are  then  by  a  solemn  sign  received  into  the 
Church,  because  by  virtue  of  the  promise  (bi  the 
covenant,  to  pious  parents),  they  already  belong  to  the 
body  of  Christ** 


of  Calvin,  but  in  which  he  differs  from 
Augustine;  while  on  all  of  these  and 
many  others  they  rather  softened  the  con- 
clusions of  the  logic  of  Augustine  himself 
than  inclined  to  the  yet  harder  deductions 
of  the  theologian  of  Geneva. 

This  terminates  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
direct  effect  of  Calvin  on  the  authorised 
formulsa  and  order  of  the  English  Churchy 
for  the  articles  were  the  last  of  these  symbola, 
and  Calvin  himself  died  two  years  afterward, 
in  1564. 

The  total  result  of  the  inquiry  seems  to  be 
that   he   was    regarded    by   the   English 
Reformers  as  a  man  of  vast  ability,  and  his 
opinions  entitled  to  a  careful  hearing ;  that 
among  the  body  of  the  clergy  and  people  he 
and  his  opinions  were  steadily  growing  in 
influence;  but  that  neither  his  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  ritual  notions,  nor  dogmatic  theology 
had  enough  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  formulised  the  English  Church  to 
effect  any  marked  and  distinctive  results  in 
any  of  these  lines,  and  that  the  presence  in 
the  English    symbola    of    those    dogmas 
which   have   been   attributed   to   him   is 
mainly  due  to  the  direct  influence  of  Augus- 
tine himself.    After  the  death  of  Calvin 
there  was  a  double  movement  in  the  relations 
of  the  English  Church  to  both  his  theology 
and  ecclesiasticism.    For  a  while  the  in- 
fluence of  his  opinions  in  the  field  of  dogma 
was  steadily  upon  the  increase.    He,  and 
not  Augustine,  had  now  come  to  be  accepted 
as  the  true  exponent  of  the  prevailing  Pro- 
testant theology;    and  the  study  of  his 
Institutes  was  the  standard  course  in  all  the 
Protestant  communities  of  Western  Europe, 
England  .included.   This  culminated  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Lambeth  Articles,  1595,  in  which 
his  theology  in  a  very  emphatic  form  was 
set  forth  by  Whitgift.    These  show  just  the 
features  I  have  noted,  and  express  in  the 
most  rigid  terms  his  dogmas  upon  all  those 
points  which  the  Church  of  England,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Augustine,  had  left  un- 
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touched.  When  James  I.  came  to  ihe 
throne,  he  brought  with  him  the  stringent 
Calyinism  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  and  in 
1618,  when  the  GalTinistic  83mods  of  Holland 
conyened  at  Dort  a  meeting  of  the  leading 
members  of  their  school  of  theology  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  to  condemn  what  was 
then  called  the  heresy  of  Arminius,  James 
sent  messages  of  sympathy  and  personal 
del^ates  to  represent  himself,  and  in  an 
informal  way  the  English  Church,  at  that 
important  Conference. 

But  there  was  another  side  of  Calyinism 
which  was  also  steadily  increasing  in  its 
influence  in  England ;  that  was  its  defiant 
opposition  to  ail  Episcopal  authority,  accom- 
panied with  a  determined  effort  to  claim  a 
certain  deference  to  the  will  of  the  people 
against  the  personal  self-conceit  and  tyran- 
nical desires  of  James,  and  the  growing 
importance  he  was  seeking  to  attach  to 
the  Episcopate,  as  a  part  of  the  effectiye 
machinery  of  the  crown.  The  people  were 
growing  more  restiess  in  their  yearning  for 
increased  fireedom,  and  the  connection  be- 
tween Calyinism,  as  a  distinctiye  theology, 
and  this  party  in  both  Church  and  State 
was  so  universal  that  Calvinism  and  Puri- 
tanism b^an  more  and  more  to  be  synony- 
mous, so  that  shortly  both  ministers  and 
king  commenced  to  look  with  increasing  dis- 
favour on  both  the  popular  theology  and 


politics.    The  result  was  that  before  the 
end  of  his  reign  James  had  become  violently 
opposed  to  the  Calvinistic  theories  in  all 
their  forms,  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  dog- 
matic.   As  the  clergy  never  had,  excepting  for 
a  short  period,  accepted  the  extreme  theories 
of  Calvin,  when  these  were  now  pressed  to 
their  most  rigid  results,  and  were  united  to  a 
real  and  increasingly  bitter  antagonism  to  the 
regimen  of  the  Established  Church  in  many 
points  of  ritual  and  order,  the  change  was 
very  rapid  to  a  violent  recoil  firom  it  upon 
the  part  of  nearly  all  who  were  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  episcopal  and  historical  con- 
stitution of  the  English  Church,  and  as 
violent  an  advocacy  of  it  by  those  who  were 
opposed  to  this.  Here  the  influence  of  Calvin 
assumes  a  place  of  large  importance  in  the 
after  history  of  the  Church  in  England,  for 
the  division  then  made  has  virtually  con- 
tinued ever  since,  the  high-church  portion 
of  the  Church  having  but  little  sympathy 
with  anything  that  savours  of  the  Calvin 
leaven,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  has  been 
the  virtual  leader  and  influential  authority, 
directly  or  through  his  scholars,  in  all  that 
other  large  portion  of  the  Church  which, 
under  the  names  successively  of  Puritan  or 
low-churchmen,  has  alwajrs  felt  the  Refor- 
mation should  have  been  completed  to  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  theory  of  Calvin. 
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THE  WITNESS  OF  SCRIPTURE  TO  CHRIST— THE  PROOF  OF 

ITS  AUTHORITY. 

By  the  Bev.  Everard  P.  Miller,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


|HEN  one  tries  to  separate  himself 
from  the  influences  of  his  Christian 
education,  and  consults,  with  an 
impartial  mind,  the  reverence  and  supremacy 
that  is  accorded  to  our  Bible,  the  question 
naturally  arises — ^Why  should  this  book  be 
accepted  asf  a  standard  of  truth  ?  What  is 
there  in  it  to  give  it  its  present  authority 
over  the  belief  and  lives  of  men  ?  Running 
hastily  over  its  contents,  it  appears  to  be 
composed  of  many  lesser  books,  part  of 
which  relate  the  history  of  a  small  and  un- 
cultured people,  part  contain  the  songs  of 
their  poets  and  the  teachings  of  their 
prophets,  while  the  whole  is  supplemented 
by  an  account  of  One  who  pretended  to  be, 
but  who  was  accepted  by  only  a  few,  as  their 
Messiah  and  King.  The  nation  among 
whom  this  book  had  its  origin  did  not  belong 
to  the  great  and  civilised  peoples  of  the  Old 
World  ;  the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  finished  and 
polished  forms  of  human  speech  ;  the 
manners  which  it  portrays  were  those  of 
semi-barbarism.  How  is  it  that  such  a  book, 
springing  from  such  a  people,  is  venerated 
and  obeyed  by  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  is  held  by  them  to  be  the  very 
Word  of  God  ?  It  is  not  because  it  is  the 
only  book  that  claims  to  be  a  revelation  from 
on  high ;  for  there  are  several  other  volumes 
which  are  held  by  large  masses  of  mankind 
to  be  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  not 
because  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  any 
'  internal  evidence  of  its  Divine  authority  ; 
for  the  more  we  learn  of  the  ancient  religions 


of  Asia  the  more  do  we  become  convinced 
that  to  their  prophets  also  the  Lord  revealed 
Himself,  though  not  with  the  fulness  and 
clearness  vouchsafed  to  the  Hebrew  seers. 
Not  from  Sinai  and  Horeb  alone  has  the 
voice  of  God  spoken  to  men.  In  China,  in 
India,  in  Arabia,  He  left  not  Himself  with- 
out witness ;  and  though  the  Bibles  of  these 
people  are  filled  with  the  false  speculations 
of  the  human  intellect,  yet  they  contain 
much  that  is  elevating  and  inspiring,  pure 
and  good,  and  much,  therefore,  that  must 
have  come  from  the  great  Source  of  all  truth. 
What  right,  therefore,  have  we  to  exalt  our 
Bible  above  all  His  other  revelations,  or  to 
say  that  in  it  alone  must  the  truth  of  God 
be  searched  for,  because  in  it  alone  can  that 
truth  in  its  fulness  be  found  ?  To  find  an 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper. 

We  shall  seek  no  other  support  of  the 
Christian  position  than  such  as  may  be  found 
in  the  Book  itself.  A  closer  examination  of 
the  Bible  will  show  us  that  it  is  not  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  historic  fetcts  and 
poetic  thoughts  that  it  might  at  first  sight 
have  appeared,  but  that  through  it  all  there 
runs  a  living  unity.  Its  history  is  not  a  dis- 
connected record  of  the  acts  of  Jewish 
heroes,  but  a  development ;  its  poetry  not 
the  vague  guesses  at  truth  of  Israel's 
thinkers,  but  the  gradual  revelation  of  a 
truth  that  mankind  needed  to  know.  All 
its  different  parts,  written  at  different  times 
by  different  men,  speak  of  a  common  hope 
I  that  bound  their  nation  together.    All  its 
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narratives,  and  exhortations,  and  instruc- 
tions point  to  one  Central  Figure.    The  idea 
of  a  Messiah  occupies  each  successive  book, 
and  makes  our  Bible  a  unit.    The  national 
chronicle  tells   us  how   the   people   were 
prepared  for    His   coming,    how    through 
degeneracy  and  captivity  they  were  taught 
their  own  weakness  and  need  of  a  Saviour. 
The  prophetic  portions  keep  the  glorious 
expectation  alive  in  breasts  that  else  might 
well  grow  despondent,  and  sketch  in  all  its 
essential  outlines  the  character  of  Him  who 
was  to  deliver  Israel.    This  hope,  this  idea, 
is  one  of  gradual  development.    At  first  the 
true  nature  of  the  Coming  One  is  known  but 
dimly,  but  towards  the  end  He  is  portrayed 
in   unmistakable    signs.      His   work,    His 
humiliation,  His  glory,  are  all  revealed ;  and 
it  would  be  no  hard  task  to  write  almost  the 
whole  story  of  the  Gospels  in  words  that 
were  uttered  centuries  before  the  Cross  was 
raised  on  Calvary.    In  the  account  of  the 
Fall  there  is  promised  to  Eve  that  one  of 
her  descendant's  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.    By  man  had  come  death  ;  by  man 
was  to  come  redemption.     This  promise, 
^ven  generally  to  humanity,  is,  at  the  time 
of  the  call  of  Abraham,  narrowed  to  the 
nation  of  his  children.     From  among  God's 
chosen  people  was  His  chosen  servant  to  arise. 
Jacob  again  limits  the  ground  whence  the 
Messiah  is  to  spring,  to  a  single  tribe — that 
of  Judah.    And  at  last  when  David  is  placed 
upon  the  throne  the  honour  is  confined  to 
his  family  ;  so  that  men  need  not  look  for 
the  future  king  outside  the  royal  race,  or 
believe  any  pretender  to  the  Messiahship, 
who  cannot  claim  the  Son  of  Jesse  as  his 
imcestor.    In  later  prophets  the  very  place 
of  the  birth  of  Christ  is  pointed  out ;  His 
mission  of  sacrifice  foretold ;  His  glory  as  the 
€xalted  Son  of  God  is  depicted ;  His  ultimate 
dominion  over  all  the  world  is  promised. 
The  thought  that  He  is  to  come  points  every 
warning,    inspires   every  appeal,  that  the 
prophets  make  to  backsliding  people.    That 


thought  sheds  its  beams  of  hope  upon  the 
darkest  passages  of  the  national  history,  and 
enables  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  to 
see,  beyond  the  gloom  of  defeat  and  exile, 
the  flood  of  glory  with  which  the  Messiah's 
reign  is  to  fill  the  earth.    Christ  is  the  main 
theme  of  the  Old  as  He  is  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.   The  making  ready  the  world  for 
Him  underlies  every  stagein  the  development 
of  Israel's  destiny.     The  convincing  of  man- 
kind that  beside  Him  there  is  no  Saviour,  is 
the  purpose  of  all  God's  dealings  with  His 
people.    It  was  with  reason  that  Jesus,  as 
He  looked  back  upon  those  sacred  writings 
and  saw  how  through  them  all  He  was  de- 
scribed and  predicted,  took  His  stand  upon 
them  fearlessly,  and  called  upon  His  adver- 
saries to  search  the  Scriptures,  for  He  knew 
they  testified  of  Him. 

This  truth  of  the  Bible's  witness  to  Christ 
is  the  only  ground,  we  think,  on  which  its 
authority    can   be  upheld,  or  belief  and 
acceptance  from  all  men  be  demanded  for 
it.    Men  have  grown  accustomed  to  take  it 
unquestioningly  as  the  Word  of  God,  as 
indeed  it  is,  but  if  asked  why  they  claim 
that  it  is  inspired  and  revealed  from  above, 
are  often  unprepared  with  an  answer.    Few 
ordinary    lay    Christians   can   give   valid 
reasons  for  a  belief  which  they  prize  among 
their  dearest  possessions.    But  if  they  once 
become  firmly  possessed  of  the  idea  here 
presented,  their  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
will  rest  upon  a  rock  that  cannot  be  shaken. 
For  whence  else  than  firom  Christ  does  the 
Bible  derive  its  authority  ?    What  but  the 
{&ct  that  it  tells  of  Him,  and  that  He  has 
stamped  the  seal  of  His  Divine  sanction  upon 
it,  justifies  our  allegiance  to  this  collection  of 
Hebrew  literature  ?    We  cannot  support  its 
authority  on  its  own  assertions  of  its  truth 
or  its  own  demands  for  acceptance.    That 
would  be  to  beg  the  whole  question,  for  until 
men  have  admitted  that  a  book  comes  from 
God,  they  will  not  acknowledge  their  obliga- 
tion to  obey  it  merely  because  so  commanded. 
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The  fact  that  the  Jewish  people  coDsidered 
this  volume  as  a  revelation,  will  not  convince 
the  Gentile  unbeliever,  for  other  nations 
have  books  for  which  they  make  like  high 
claims ;  and  why  should  we  accept  Israel's 
Bible  more  than  those  of  India  or  China  ? 
Internal  evidence,  the  proof  firom  the  character 
of  its  teachings,  is  not  alone  sufficient,  for 
adversaries  might  say  that  its  morality  was 
like  in  kind,  though  perhaps  higher  in  degree 
than  that  of  Confucius  or  of  Buddha  ;  and 
if  that  be  our  main  support,  we  have  no 
means  of  meeting  the  objections  that  arise 
from  the  defective  state  of  morals  which  must 
be  admitted  to  have  the  apparent  sanction 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  The  only 
sure  position  is  to  take  Jesus  as  the  sole 
source  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  We 
accept  it  as  God's  Word,  because  it  predicts 
His  coming,  and  bears  witness  to  His  cha- 
racter, and  because  He  himself  quotes  its 
words  as  the  words  of  His  Father. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  the  merest 
reasoning  in  a  circle.  You  believe  the  Bible 
because  Christ  has  declared  it  to  be  of  Divine 
origin ;  but  what  do  you  know  of  Christ, 
except  through  the  Bible  ?  Must  you  not, 
before  you  can  admit  the  authority  of  Jesus 
at  all,  admit  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
that  tell  you  of  Him  and  accept  them  as 
Inspired  Truth  ?  To  hold  the  position  we 
have  taken  it  is  not  necessary  to  start  with 
any  unwarranted  assumption.  We  begin  by 
taking  the  four  Gospels,  as  we  might  any 
other  documents  of  antiquity,  as  claiming  to 
be  nothing  more  than  simple  historical  nar- 
ratives. We  examine  them,  and  find  them 
worthy  of  belief,  not  because  we  are  told 
they  are  divine,  but  because  they  are  straight- 
forward accounts  of  certain  facts  that  once 
took  place,  bearing  on  their  face  the  mark 
of  truthfulness.  The  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  these  accounts  have  been 
subjected  to  the  closest  criticism.  They  have 
run  the  gauntlet  of  hostile  scrutiny  un- 
harmed.   Their   divergences,    their   unity. 


their  simplicity,  their  candour  convince  us 
of  their  truth.  The  story  they  tell  we  there- 
fore accept  as  trustworthy.  In  them  we  learn 
of  one  Jesus,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of 
God.  His  remarkable  and  sinless  character, 
the  purity  of  His  teachings,  the  nobleness  of 
His  life,  support  that  claim.  His  mighty 
works  of  healing,  and,  above  all.  His  own  re- 
surrection after  having  been  three  dajrs  dead, 
prove  it ;  the  wonderful  results  of  His  work 
in  the  growth  and  vitality  of  the  Church, 
place  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
Here  we  have,  therefore,  to  start  with  a  fact 
which  depends  on  no  preconceived  theory 
of  the  inspiration  of  our  Bible,  but  which 
we  accept  as  we  would  any  other  fact  of  the 
past,  on  the  authority  of  eye  witnesses.  But 
that  fact  is  a  stupendous  one ;  it  is  nothingless 
than  that  God  has  become  incarnate,  and  has 
taken  upon  Him  our  human  flesh,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  Galilean  teacher  crucified 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  sent  of  God,  was 
the  Son  of  God,  was  the  Lord  of  glory. 
But  if  we  have  reached  this  conception  of 
Him,  then  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  He  was  infallible  in  all  His  sayings, 
that  He  was  the  Truth,  and  every  doctrine 
or  opinion  that  He  in  His  Divine  wisdom 
approved,  we  can  adopt  confidently  in  our 
belief.  As  the  only  begotten  Son  who  was 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  cannot  be 
mistaken,  and  therefore  He  cannot  mislead. 
Now  we  find  that  He  acknowledges  the 
validity  of  the  claim  of  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. He  cites  them  from  Moses  to  the 
Prophets  as  the  word  of  His  Father,  the 
revealed  truth  of  God.  Hence  we  feel  that 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  take  this 
book  for  our  guide,  believe  its  doctrines, 
obey  its  precepts,  and  call  upon  all  men  ta 
make  it  the  rule  and  standard  of  their 
conduct,  their  inspiration  and  comfort  in 
every  duty  and  experience  of  life. 

But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  our 
Lord's  expressed  opinion  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  another  line 
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of  ihoQght,  which  will  lead  ns  to  the  same 
conclusioD.  It  has  heen  shown  that  through 
all  these  ancient  hooks  the  idea  of  the 
Messiah  is  prominent.  All  the  thoughts,  all 
the  facts  are  grouped  about  that  as  a  centre, 
and  derive  meaning  and  light  from  it.  This 
fiict  has  often  been  used  to  sustain  the 
Christian's  belief  in  the  Divinity  and  Mes- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  and  it  builds  up  a  strong 
argument  for  our  faith.  The  accordance  of 
His  work  and  character  with  the  minutest 
details  of  prophecy  is  remarkable,  and  points 
unmistakably  to  His  true  nature.  But  the 
agreement  of  these  predictions  with  the  later 
occurrences  of  the  Gospels  may  be  pressed 
the  other  way,  and  made  to  prove  not  only 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  but  the  Divinity  of 
the  Scriptures ;  for,  having  once  established 
the  truth  of  the  evangelical  account  of  Jesus, 
we  cannot  explain  the  fact  that  these  early 
writings  point  so  clearly  to  Him,  except  on 
the  theory  that  they  were  revealed  firom 
above.  Two  instances  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point. 

The  character  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  appears 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  one  that  the 
Prophets  could  or  would  have  drawn  had 
they  been  left  entirely  to  themselves.  It 
had  much  in  it  that  conflicted  with  their 
ideas  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  the  coming 
Deliverer,  much  that  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  hopes  and  wishes  which  would 
naturally  fill  the  heart  of  Israel.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  human  mind  is  ever  to  look 
forward  to  the  future  as  a  time  of  brightness 
and  gladness ;  and  an  expected  Saviour  is 
not  commonly  portrayed  as  suffering  and 
fiiiling.  So  true  is  this,  that,  even  with  the 
Divine  predictions  before  their  eyes,  the 
Jewish  nation  could  not  believe  that  the 
Prophets  had  their  Messiah  in  mind,  when 
q^eaking  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  But  con- 
trary to  what  must  have  been  their  own 
desires,  contrary  to  the  notions  prevalent 
among  their  hearers,  the  ancient  writers  fre- 
quently cast  dark  shadows  on  the  glorious 
P 


picture  they  paint,  and  reveal  a  despised 
and  rejected  Christ.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
here  on  the  accuracy  with  which  their  sad 
descriptions,  so  unnatural  and  unwelcome  to 
the  Jewish  mind,  were  fulfilled  in  the  person 
of  Jesus. 

In  a  second  respect  the  prophets  run  con- 
trary to  all  the  opinions  of  their  day  and 
race,  and  foretell  a  strange  feature  of  the 
New  Dispensation  which  the  history  of  the 
Church  has  fulfilled.  This  was  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles  into  equal  privileges  with 
Israel  What  could  have  been  more  opposed 
to  the  common  thought  than  this  ?  Amid 
all  the  humiliation  of  natural  dissolution 
and  personal  slavery  this  hope  sustained  the 
proud  Jew,  that  the  day  was  coming  when 
Gh>d's  people  should  be  the  foremost  nation 
of  the  globe,  when  Jehovah  should  work 
direful  vengeance  on  those  who  had  oppressed 
and  enslaved  His  chosen.  The  Messiah's 
reign  was  to  restore  Israel  to  her  full  inheri- 
tance. God  was  to  dwell  visibly  in  Zion, 
and  the  haughty  Gentile  to  be  given  over  to 
temporal  and  eternal  destruction.  But  a 
different  conception  of  things  appears  often 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Jehovah  was  not 
for  ever  to  be  Israel's  exclusive  possession. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  were  to  come  to 
the  brightness  of  the  Messiah's  rising,  not  as 
mere  tributaries  and  captive  enemies,  but  as 
sharers  in  the  light  of  His  glory.  In  Him 
were  the  Gentiles  to  trust,  and  He  was  to 
be  the  Gk)d  of  those  of  whom  Israel  was 
ignorant,  and  whom  Jacob  would  not  ac- 
knowledge. We  know  how  difficult  it  was 
for  the  Apostles  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
and  open  the  doors  of  the  Church  to  the 
uncircumcised.  How  strange  must  this 
thought  have  been  to  one  living  in  an  age 
when  even  the  external  barriers  of  inter- 
course had  scarcely  begun  to  be  removed. 

Thus  in  two  most  important  respects  did 
the  Scriptures  bear  witness  to  Christ.  They 
not  only  reproduced  all  that  was  true  in  the 
general  expectation  as  to  the  coming  of  a 
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Saviour,  as  to  His  glory  and  dominioD,  but 
represented  Him  in  ways  that  were  repug- 
nant to  Jewish  feelings,  spoke  of  His 
humiliation  and  suffering,  foretold  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentile  world  to  the  privileges 
of  Jacob's  birthright.  These  truths,  which 
are  so  abundantly  confirmed  in  the  person 
and  work  of  Jesus,  were  manifestly  known 
to  the  prophets  of  old.  Now,  whence  could 
this  knowledge  have  come  ?  How  is  it  that 
the  Hebrew  writers  were  able  to  foresee  so 
clearly  the  nature  and  mission  of  Gk>d's  Son  ? 
It  was  not  because  they  merely  gave 
utterance  to  the  general  opinions  which 
existed  among  the  people  on  the  subject, 
for  in  two  vital  points,  as  we  have  shown, 
their  teaching  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  belief  as  to  the  Messiah.  We  can 
see  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  this 
gradual  development  of  the  want,  this  in- 
creasing revelation  of  the  character  of  the 
Saviour,  except  by  looking  upon  it  as  the 
work  of  God.  Let  anyone  study  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem,  and  he  must  in  candour 
adopt  this  as  the  only  solution.  In  a  series 
of  books  written  at  intervals  through  a  period 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years  there  is 
prominent  one  majestic  Figure,  who,  re- 
vealed but  dimly  in  the  beginning,  grows 
more  distinct  with  the  increasing  light  of 
ages.  Each  witness  to  Him  adds  some  new 
feature,  and  yet  contradicts  nought  that  has 
been  said  before.  At  last,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  Jesus  appears.  At  first  there  seems 
little  to  support  His  claim  to  be  the  One  of 
whom  Moses  and  the  prophets  have  spoken, 
but  now  that  His  life  and  work  on  earth  are 
ended,  we  can  see  how  closely  His  character 
and  history  accord  with  all  that  was  written 
aforetime.  He  is  the  One  whom  their 
inspired  vision  saw  through  the  long  vista  of 
centuries.  Can  we  soberly  call  all  this  the 
work  of  chance?  These  men  did  not 
accidentally f  by  processes  of  merely  human 
thought,  work  out  this  conception  of  the 
future  deliverer,  nor  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth 


only  happen  to  fill  out  all  the  outlines  they 
had  drawn.  Better  is  St.  Peter's  explanation 
that  holy  men  of  Gh>d  spake  these  things, 
being  moved  thereto  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  Scriptures  testify  of  Jesus,  and  the 
wonderful  agreement  of  prophecy  with  fulfil- 
ment convinces  us  that  they  were  written 
through  Divine  Inspiration,  for  a  grand  and 
holy  purpose,  and  can  safely  be  accepted  as 
the  Word  of  God. 

We  are  aware  that  such  truths  as  these 
are  familiar  to  the  thoughtful  readers  into 
whose  hands  the  Theological  Quarterly 
is  apt  to  fall  But  we  think  a  wider  dis- 
semination of  them  is  necessary  in  these 
days  of  general  unbelief.  Scripture  viewed 
mainly  as  a  witness  to  Christ  and  held  to  be 
of  importance  in  proportion  as  it  bears  such 
testimony,  would  not  only  place  our  faith 
on  a  sure  foundation,  but  would  save  the 
Church  from  that  superstitious,  and  there- 
fore unworthy,  way  of  looking  on  the  Bible, 
which  is  only  a  source  of  weakness  to  the 
Christian  cause.  Protestants  are  often 
accused,  and  sometimes,  we  fear,  justly,  of 
being  mere  book-worshippers.  Having  in- 
herited firom  our  fathers  reverence  for  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  we  exalt  all  their  parts  to 
places  of  equal  honour,  and  fail  to  see  the 
living  purpose  that  gives  life  and  meaning 
to  the  volume.  Our  notions  of  truth  become 
narrowed ;  our  respect  for  God's  Word  sinks 
from  the  homage  of  thoughtful,  earnest 
believers,  almost  to  the  level  of  a  blind 
superstition.  We  allow  the  Bible  to 
stand  between  us  and  the  Saviour,  and 
with  the  doctrines  we  have  drawn  from 
these  pages  we  make  a  barrier  to  shut 
off  from  our  souls  the  presence  of  the  living 
Christ.  Thus  our  position  by  its  very 
security  becomes  insecure,  for  when  infidelity 
attacks,  with  apparent  success,  some  minor 
point  of  our  faith,  we  think  the  whole 
system  in  danger  of  falling.  We  deprive 
ourselves,  too,  of  that  blessing  which  the 
Bible  was  meant  to  convey — the  knowledge 
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of  Jesus ;  for  the  book  itself,  not  the  Man 
greater  than  the  book,  becomes  the  chief 
object  of  onr  veneration.  The  proper  use 
of  Scripture  is  to  treat  it  mainly  as  a 
witness  and  a  means  to  Christ,  to  make 
Him  the  key  by  which  we  shall  interpret 
all  its  different  portions.  For  every  verse 
may  be  said  to  point  mOre  or  less  directly 
to  Him,  and  becomes  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  adds  to  the  general  testimony  to  the 
Saviour.  All  the  parts  of  the  holy  volume 
are  indeed  written  by  the  inspiration  of  God, 
but  it  does  not  follow  there&om  that  all  are 
equally  important.  Some  books  are  purely 
historical,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  guided  the 
pens  of  their  writers  only  so  far  as  to  make 
the  record  authentic.  Some  reproduce  the 
struggles  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
heart,  and  in  these  the  Divine  agency 
appears  merely  to  make  the  representation 
truthful ;  while  in  some  the  essential  truths 
of  God's  nature  and  the  way  of  salvation 
are  revealed  to  the  authors  of  Scripture, 
and  in  these  the  Holy  Ghost  seized  on  the 
mind  of  the  human  instrument,  and  used  it 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  But  in  all — 
history,  law,  poetry,  prophecy — the  one 
idea  of  revelation  is  ever  kept  in  view,  and 
all  add  more  or  less  directly  to  its  develop- 
ment. The  narrative  portions  show  the 
sinfulness  of  men  without  God,  their 
righteousness  through  Him.  The  law 
becomes  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men  to 
Christ  by  convincing  them  of  their  guilt. 
The  Psalms  speak  of  the  soul's  aspiration 
after  a  helping  Lord  and  its  joy  in  Jehovah. 
The  Prophecies  warn  men  of  their  danger 
and  point  them  to  their  refuge.  And  thus 
the   whole   becomes   useful   to   humanity 


wherever  humanity  is  found,  because  to 
a  greater  or  smaller  degree  it  tends  to 
lift  the  darkness  which  surrounds  us,  and 
to  show  us  the  true  Light  of  the  world. 
To  the  extent  to  which  each  writer  con- 
tributes to  this  needed  knowledge  does  his 
work  rank  in  value.  We  may  not  hold 
Gospel  and  Pentateuch,  Psalm  and  Proverb, 
Chronicle  and  Prophetic  Vision  as  one  dead 
level.  The  Christ-idea  is  the  magnet  which 
binds  all  into  a  whole,  but,  like  a  magnet,  it 
attracts  closest  to  itself  the  parts  which  have 
afi&nity  for  it,  which  contain  the  clearest 
revelations  as  to  the  Coming  One. 

Li  such  a  light  as  this  should  the  treasure 
committed  to  us  be  read  and  studied.  Its 
every  word  should  be  valued  as  a  part  of 
the  oracles  of  God,  but  every  word  should 
not  be  valued  alike.  The  Scriptures  are  to 
be  searched,  but  not  with  thoughtless  and 
unreasoning  superstition.  Mere  acquain- 
tance with  their  pages  is  not  to  be  the 
end  of  our  researches,  nor  should  men  be 
taught  to  depend  on  them  as  their  hope 
of  salvation,  but  through  them  as  a  means 
we  must  learn  to  come  to  the  Christ  to 
whom  they  bear  witnesss,  that  in  Him  we 
may  find  eternal  life.  This  truth  more 
widely  spread  and  more  clearly  understood, 
the  Bible  shall  become  more  intelligible. 
The  objections  made  to  it  shall  lose  their 
force,  for  all  attacks  upon  it  shall  be  seen 
to  be  upon  the  outworks  only,  not  upon  the 
citadel  of  the  FaitL  And  more  than  all, 
the  Holy  Writings  shall  thus  fulfil  their 
intended  purpose,  in  bringing  the  souls  of 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  the  only  True  God, 
and  to  Jesus  Christ,  whom  He  has  sent. 
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THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL,  AND  ITS  RELATION 

TO  CULTURE. 

By  William  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  Bossevelt  Professor  of  Systematio  Theology 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


I^^HHE  specific  theme  to  which  I  would 
E&  Im    invite    attention  is  :     Tfie  true 
P^*^^'    theory  and  relative  position  of  the 
beautifiil,  with  reference  more  particularly 
to  culture  and  to  character.    In  investigating 
this  subject  I  think  we  shall  find  it  one  for 
the  times,  and  the  class  of  men  addressed. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken  we  shall  find,  in  a  false 
theory  of  beauty^  and,  as  a  consequence,  in 
the  false  position  which  it  holds  as  a  source 
and  instrument  of  culture,  the  root  of  some  of 
the  radical  defects,  and  false  tendencies,  of 
the  educated  class.    For  if  this  class  need 
any  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  a 
rational,  sober,  and  severe  estimate  of  the 
essential  nature  of  the  beautiful,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  relation  which  it  sustains  to  the 
true  and  the  good.    In  our  age  there  is 
danger  that  culture  will  go  the  way  that 
Grecian  and  Roman  culture  went,  and  from 
the  same  cause,  an  undue  cultivation  of  the 
{esthetic  nature,  to  the  neglect  of  the  intel- 
lectual aud  moral.    There  is  always  danger 
lest  the  most  influential  class  in  society,  the 
literary  and  cultivated  portion,  form  and 
shape  themselves  by  beauty  more  than  by 
truth,  by  art  more  than  by  philosophy  and 
religion. 

If  we  accept  the  Platonic  classification,  all 
things  in  the  universe  arrange  themselves 
under  these  three  terms ;  the  beautiful,  the 
true,  and  the  good.  These  three  ideas  cover 
and  include  all  that  can  possibly  come  before 
the  human  mind  as  a  worthy  object  of  thought 
and  action.  On  them,  as  a  foundation,  the 
human  mind  has  built  up  its  most  permanent 


and  grandest  structures,  and  with  them,  in 
some  one  or  other  of  their  manifold  aspects, 
the  human  mind  is  constantly  occupied.  The 
idea  of  the  good  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
religion,  and  of  all  inquiries  connected  with 
this  chief  concern  of  man.  The  idea  of  the 
true  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  science,  and 
of  the  scientific  tendency  in  individuals  and 
nations.  The  idea  of  the  beautiful  underlies 
all  those  products  and  agencies  of  the  human 
soul  that  address  the  imagination ;  all  art, 
and  all  literature  in  the  stricter  signification 
of  the  term,  as  the  antithesb  of  scienca  This 
classification,  the  work  of  the  most  philoso- 
phic brain  of  antiquity,  at  once  so  simple  and 
so  comprehensive,  may  therefore  well  stand 
as  the  condensation  and  epitome  of  all 
thought,  and  the  key  to  all  the  varieties  in 
human  culture  and  national  character. 

But  what  is  the  order  in  which  these  ideas 
stand  ?  Which  is  first,  and  which  is  last  in 
importance  ?  Which  is  most  necessary  and 
absolute  in  its  nature  ?  Which  is  the  sub- 
stance, and  which  is  the  accident?  The 
answer  to  these  questions,  the  theory  upon 
this  point,  according  as  it  shall  be,  is  either 
vital  or  fatal.  It  will  determine  the  whole 
style  and  character  of  human  culture,  both 
individual  and  national.  If  beauty  is  placed 
first,  in  speculation  and  in  life,  and  truth 
and  goodness  are  regarded  as  subordinate,  a 
corresponding  style  of  education  will  follow. 
If  the  true  and  the  good  are  recognised  as 
the  substance,  and  the  beautiful  as  the  pro- 
perty and  shadow,  another  and  entirely 
different  style  will  result.    Here,  therefore, 
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the  inquirer  stands  at  the  point  of  divergence 
between  the  two  principal  species  of  civilisa- 
tion and  culture,  of  which  human  history  is 
made  up;  that  ofluxury,  enervation,  decline, 
and  &1I,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
severity,  strength,  growth,  and  grandeur  on 
the  other.  At  this  point,  also,  he  stands 
upon  the  line  which  divides  the  lower  from 
the  higher  forms  of  literature  ;  the  lower 
from  the  higher  products  of  art  itself ;  the 
more  shallow  and  erroneous  from  the  more 
profound  and  correct  systems  of  philosophy 
and  religion.  Here  is  the  summit  level  and 
ridge  whence  the  streams  flow  due  east  and 
due  west,  never  to  mingle  in  a  common  ocean. 
For  if  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches 
that  according  as  a  nation  and  a  national 
mind  starts  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ideas,  as  a  point  of  departure  and  as  the 
guiding  thought  in  its  career,  will  be  its 
style  of  development. 

The  true  theory  of  beauty  subordinates  it 
to  the  true  and  the  good.  Any  estimate  of 
it  that  sets  it  above  these  two  eternal  and 
nece^ary  ideas,  is  both  incorrect  and  un- 
philosophical.  The  closer  we  think  and  the 
nearer  we  get  to  the  essence  of  these  three 
•conceptions,  the  more  clearly  shall  we 
perceive  that  while  truth  and  goodness 
appear  more  and  moreabsolute  and  necessary, 
beauty,  in  comparison  with  them,  appears 
more  and  more  relative  and  contingent.  The 
human  mind  can  never,  in  its  own  thinking, 
annihilate  the  true  and  the  good — i.e.,  it 
<»innot  conceive  of  their  non-existence.  It 
•cannot  abstract  them  from  the  Divine  nature 
imd  from  the  created  universe,  and  have 
.anything  substantial  left    These  mmt  be. 

Ji  these  {an 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottemiess 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 

But  not  so  with  beauty.  The  mind  can 
abstract  it  from  the  nature  of  God,  and  if 
truth  and  goodness  still  remain,  there  is 
still  something  august,  something  awe- 
inspiring,    something   sublime,   left.     The 


mind  can  think  it  away  from  the  universe 
of  Grod,  but  if  that  universe  is  still  filled 
with  the  manifestations  of  wisdom  and  ex- 
cellence, it  is  still  worthy  of  its  architect. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  beauty  has  a  real 
and  imminent  existence,  both  in  the  being 
of  God  and  in  creation ;  but  the  point 
we  are  urging  is,  that  it  is  there  as  subordi- 
nate to  these  moral  elements  and  these 
higher  ideas.  It  is  indeed  true  that  from 
eternity  to  eternity  beauty  is  a  quality  in 
the  nature  of  the  first  perfect  and  the  first 
fair,  and  from  this  fountain  has  welled  up  and 
poured  over  into  the  whole  creation  of  God 
like  sunset  into  the  hemisphere,  but  it  has 
been  only  as  the  accompaniment  and  adorn- 
ment of  higher  and  more  august  qualities. 
The  beautiful  is  not,  as  some  teach,  either 
the  true  or  the  good;  neither  is  it  more 
absolute  and  perfect  than  these.  These  are 
the  substance,  the  eternal  essence,  and  it, 
in  relation  to  them,  is  the  accident.  The 
beautiful  indeed  inheres  in  the  true  and  the 
good,  and  it  for  ever  accompanies  them,  even 
as  light,  according  to  the  fine  sa3ring  of 
Plato,  is  the  shadow  of  God ;  but  'it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest  of 
all  ideas,  or  as  the  crowning  element  in  the 
universe. 

For  where  does  beauty  reside  ?  Where  is 
its  seat  ?  Always  in  the  form,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  substance.  When  the 
human  soul  swells  with  the  feeling,  it  is 
impressed  not  by  the  truth  and  substantial 
reality  of  an  object,  but  by  something  that 
in  comparison  with  this  is  secondary  and 
accidental.  When,  for  example,  the  sense 
for  beauty  is  completely  filled  and  deluged 
by  a  sunset  or  a  sunrise,  the  essential 
meaning  of  this  scene  is  not  necessarily  in 
the  soul.  That  which  this  scene  is  for 
science,  its  truth  for  the  pure  intellect,  is 
most  certainly  not  in  the  mind ;  for  the 
poetic  vision  and  the  scientific  vision  are 
contraries.  And  that  which  it  is  for  religion 
may  be,  and  too  often  is,  alien  to  the  soul ; 
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for  this  feeling  for  the  beauty  that  is  in  the 
sunrise  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the 
feeling  for  the  goodness  that  is  there.  In 
every  instance  it  is  the  form  and  not  the 
substance,  it  is  the  beauty  and  not  the 
truth,  that  addresses  the  aesthetic  nature, 
while  in  every  instance  it  is  the  substance 
and  not  the  form,  it  is  the  true  and  not  the 
beautiful,  that  addresses  the  intellectual  and 
moral  natures.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
so  ?  If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  beautiful  is  a 
subordinate  quality ;  if  it  is  only  the  glit- 
tering garment  of  the  universe  ;  to  what 
part  of  man's  nature  should  it  appeal,  but 
to  that  luxury  rather  than  necessity  of  the 
human  soul,  the  aesthetic  sense.  And  so  it 
is.  Over  against  that  beauty  which  the 
Creator  has  poured  with  lavish,  I  had  almost 
said  indiflFerent  hand,  over  His  creation.  He 
has  set  a  portion  of  man's  nature,  whose 
function  it  is  to  drink  it  in,  and  as  He  never 
intended  that  this  mere  decoration  of  His 
works  should  engross  the  soul  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  displayed 
in  them,  so  He  never  intended  that  the 
sense  for  the  beautiful  should  absorb  and 
destroy  the  sense  for  the  true  and  the  good. 
We  shall  see  still  more  clearly  the  correct- 
ness of  this  theory  of  the  beautiful,  by 
considering  for  a  moment  the  nature  and 
influence  of  that  department  which  is  based 
upon  this  idea,  viz  :  fine  art.  The  aim  and 
end  of  art  is  fine  form,  and  nothing  but  fine 
form.  I  do  not  forget  that  in  every  work  of 
art  there  is  a  truth  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
the  power  of  a  painting  or  a  statue  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  meaning  everywhere  present 
in  it.  Still  this  significant  thought  at  the 
base,  this  intellectual  expression  in  the  pro- 
duct, is  not  that  which  constitutes  it  a  ivork 
of  Art,  It  is  the  beauty  of  this  thought, 
the  fine  form  of  this  idea,  which  is  the  end 
of  art,  and  which  renders  its  products 
different  from  those  of  science.  For  if  art 
were  merely  and  purely  an  expression  of 
truth,  how  would  it   differ  from  science. 


and  why  would  not  every  subject  that  had 
meaning  in  it  be  a  fit  one  for  the  artist? 
Art,  it  is  true,  has  a  significance,  and  it  is 
high  and  ideal  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  fulness  of  the  idea  it  embodies,  yet  it 
differs  from  science  and  religion  by  em- 
ploying both  the  true  and  the  good  as 
means  only.  Its  own  sole  end  is  beauty,  to 
which  it  subordinates  all  else.  It  embodies 
truth  and  virtue  only  that  it  may  exhibit 
the  beauty  in  them,  and  addresses  the  intel- 
lect and  heart  only  that  it  may  reach  the 
imagination.  After  all  its  connection  with 
the  substance,  art  is  still  formal.  And  this 
is  no  disparagement  to  it.  It  is  no  under- 
valuation to  draw  sharp  lines  about  a 
department  of  human  effort,  and  strip  oflF 
what  does  not  essentially  belong  to  it.  Fine 
art  has  its  own  proper  and  important  voca- 
tion, and  science  and  religion  have  theirs, 
and  each  is  honoured  by  being  strictly  de- 
fined, and  rigorously  confined  to  its  own 
aim,  end,  and  limits. 

Now  such  being  the  nature  of  fine  art, 
considered  as  a  department  of  human  effort 
and  an  instrument  to  be  employed  in  edu- 
cating the  human  mind,  what  must  be  its 
influence  if  left  to  itself— if  unbalanced  and 
uncompleted  by  other  departments  ?  What 
style  of  culture  will  the  idea  of  the  beautiful 
originate  in  the  individual  and  national 
mind,  when  severed  from  the  ideas  of  the 
true  and  the  good?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  be  found  in  history.  One  of 
the  great  historical  races,  in  the  plan  of 
Providence,  received  its  training  and  de- 
velopment under  the  excessive  and  exorbitant 
influence  of  beauty,  and  for  a  moment  I 
invite  your  attention  to  an  examination  of 
the  results. 

The  Greek  mind  was  eminently  aesthetic, 
and  the  Greek  nature  was  controlled  by  a 
too  strong  and  intense  tendency  to  the 
beautiful.  If  the  human  mind  is  truthful 
and  solemn  anywhere,  it  is  so  within  the 
sphere  of  religion ;  but  we  may  say  of  the 
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Greeks  as  was  said  of  one  of  the  most  genial 
of  modem  errorists  by  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found of  modem  thinkers,  that  he  was  more 
in  love  with  the  beauty  of  religion  than  its 
truth.  The  Greek  religion  was  the  worship 
of  beauty,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  people, 
private  and  public,  literary  and  political, 
was  formed  by  this  idea  to  an  extent  and 
thoroughness  never  witnessed  before  or  since. 
But  the  Greek  mind,  with  all  the  charm  and 
influence  it  has  exerted  upon  the  modem 
mind,  and  will  continue  to  exert  to  the  last 
syllable  of  recorded  time,  had  one  great  and 
radical  defect.  The  tme  and  the  holy  did 
not  interest  it  sufficiently.  These  ideas  did 
not  mould  it  and  form  it  from  the  centre. 
Hence  the  Greek  nature  was  not  a  deep  and 
solemn  one.  It  never  felt,  unless  we  except 
the  heroic  period  in  its  history — a  period 
that  is  hardly  historic — the  influence  of  that 
which  is  higher  than  beauty,  and  which  has 
an  affinity  with  a  more  profound  part  of  the 
human  constitution  than  the  aesthetic  sense. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  is  his  highest  endow- 
ment, so  the  true  and  the  good,  as  the 
highest  ideas,  are  its  proper  correspondent. 
When,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greek, 
a  relatively  inferior  portion  of  the  soul 
became  superior,  and  a  relatively  inferior 
idea  became  ultimate  and  engrossing,  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  highest  development 
of  human  nature  should  take  place,  or  the 
highest  style  of  culture  should  be  originated. 
The  influence  which  the  Greek  mind  has 
exerted  upon  the  modem  world,  great  as  it 
has  been,  and  beneficial  as  it  has  been,  has 
nevertheless  not  been  of  the  absolutely 
highest  order,  unless  we  set  the  aesthetic 
above  the  intellectual  and  moral,  art  before 
science  and  religion,  and  the  culture 
springing  from  the  form  above  that  springing 
from  the  substance. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  classical 
education.  I  have  not  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  that  Jacobinism  in  literature 


which  would  throw  aside  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics,  and  shut  out  the  modem 
mind  from  the  beauty,  and  symmetry, 
and  cultivating  influence,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  letters.  Still  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  no  single  literature  can  do  every- 
thing for  the  human  intellect.  On  the 
contrary,  each  and  every  literature  that  is 
historic  has  one  particular  function  to  per- 
form. In  the  education  of  the  modem 
mind,  classical  literature  has  its  own  peculiar 
office  to  discharge,  and  this  is,  to  infuse 
that  beauty  and  S3anmetry  which  it  possesses 
in  so  high  degree  into  modem  thought ;  to 
furnish  a  fine  form  for  the  modem  idea. 
For  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  the  modem  mind  is  to  go  back  to  the 
ancient  for  the  substance  of  literature.  The 
Christian  world  cannot  go  back  into  the 
Pagan  world  in  search  for  the  true  and  the 
good,  but  it  ever  must  go  back  there  for 
the  beautiful.  For  the  sphere  of  cognition, 
and  consequently  of  reflection  and  feeling, 
in  which  the  ancient  mind  moved,  was 
narrow  and  contracted,  compared  with  the 
''infinite  and  sea-like  arena"  on  which  the 
modern  careers.  Not  that  minds  may  not 
be  found  in  the  ancient  world  of  equal 
depth,  grasp,  and  power,  with  any  that  have 
adomed  modem  literature,  but  the  materials 
on  which  they  were  compelled  to  labour  fell 
far  short  of  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
modern  effort,  in  depth,  richness,  and  com- 
pass. The  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  in 
which  the  ancient  mind  moved,  in  respect 
to  the  great  subjects  pertaining  to  man's 
origin  and  destiny,  was  "cabined,  cribbed 
and  confined,"  compared  with  that  vast 
expanse  in  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
modern  to  think  and  feeL  The  Christian 
revelation,  while  it  imparted  more  deter- 
minateness  and  significance  to  those  doctrines 
of  natural  religion  upon  which  Plato  and 
Aristotle  had  reflected  with  such  truthful- 
ness and  profundity,  at  the  same  time 
lodged  in  the  mind  of  the  modern  world  an 
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amount  of  new  truth,  that  widened  infinitely 
the  field  of  human  vision,  and  the  scope  of 
human  reflection.  We  have  but  to  compare 
Homer,  .Slschylus,  and  Virgil,  with  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  to  see  how  im- 
mensely the  range  of  the  human  mind  was 
augmented  by  a  Divine  revelation.  In 
these  latter  instances,  it  moves  in  a  region 
large  enough  for  it,  and  feels  the  influence 
of  those  "  truths  deep  as  the  centre  "  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  origin  and  destiny  ; 
while  in  the  former  instances,  though  the 
vague  yearnings,  and  obscure  anticipations, 
and  unsatisfied  longings,  evidence  the  heaven- 
born  nature  of  the  human  spirit,  yet  they 
serve  only  to  reveal  still  more  clearly  the 
helplessness  of  its  bondage,  and  the  closeness 
of  its  confinement  to  this  "  bank  and  shoal 
of  time."* 

But  although  the  Christian  religion  so 
widened  the  sphere  of  human  thought  and 
feeling,  and  so  deepened  and  spiritualised 
the  processes  of  the  human  mind,  and  so 
enriched  it  in  the  material  for  literature,  it 
indirectly  diminished  its  artistic  ability,  and 
rendered  it  less  able  to  embody  its  concep- 
tions. This  very  opulence  in  the  material, 
and  this  very  elevation  of  the  theme, 
embarrassed  the  mind.  For  in  proportion 
to  the  richness  and  intrinsic  excellence  of 
the  thought  does  the  difficulty  increase, 
of  putting  it  into  a  form  worthy  of  it.  The 
problem  of  art,  in  every  instance,  is  to  at- 
tain an  exact  correspondence  between  the 
matter  and  the  form  ;  to  embody  the  idea 
in  just  the  right  amount  of  material,  so  that 

*  Hence  that  undertone  of  melancholy  in  the  more 
serious  portions  of  classical  literature  (as  the  Bistones 
of  Tacitus,  and  the  Morals  of  Plutarch),  unrelieved 
by  any  notes  of  hope  or  triumph  struck  out  by  the 
knowledge,  and  the  proflpect,  of  the  final  consummation. 
The  gloom  of  Dante  is  far  different  from  the  gloom 
of  -iEschylus ;  for  while,  like  his,  it  springs  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  life-long  conflict  between  good 
and  eTQ,  it  is  illumined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  final 
issue.  In  the  case  of  the  Pagan  the  gloom  is  made 
thicker  by  the  total  ignorance  of  the  great  hereafter. 


the  idea  shall  not  overflow  and  drown  the 
form,  nor  the  form  overlay  and  crush 
the  idea.  Hence,  among  other  qualities, 
the  cleanness,  the  niceness,  of  a  success- 
ful work  of  art.  But  this  problem,  it  is 
plain,  becomes  more  difficult  in  proportion 
as  the  idea,  or  guiding  thought,  is  more  pro- 
found or  significant  in  its  nature.  For  by 
reason  of  its  depth  and  expanse  it  becomes 
vastly  more  comprehensive  and  pregnant, 
and  le&s  capable  of  being  brought  within  the 
limitation  of  art,  within  the  bounds  of  a 
form.  The  nearer  the  subject-matter  ap- 
proaches the  infinite,  the  more  vast  and 
unlimited  the  idea  in  the  mind,  the  greater 
the  difficulty  of  exhibiting  it  in  the  finite 
shapings  of  art. 

Now  the  ancient  mind  had  these  advan- 
tages. In  the  first  place  the  material,  the 
truth,  upon  which  it  laboured,  was  far  more 
wieldy  and  compassable  than  that  which  is 
presented  to  the  modem  mind,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  was  (especially  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Greek)  a  much  more  artistic 
mind,  in  and  of  itself.  The  result,  con- 
sequently, was  a  far  closer  correspondence 
between  the  substance  and  the  form,  and 
hence  a  much  more  successful  solution  of  the 
problem  of  fine  art  than  has  ever  been  at- 
tained by  any  other  people. 

The  modern  mind,  therefore,  the  Christian 
world,  while  it  cannot  go  back  into  the 
Pagan  world  for  the  substance  of  literature, 
for  the  true  and  the  good,  must  ever  go 
back  there  for  the  form,  for  the  beautiful. 
And  it  was  precisely  because  the  European 
mind,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  felt  the  need 
of  this  aesthetic  element  in  culture,  which 
it  was  conscious  of  not  possessing,  that  it 
betook  itself  to  classical  literature.  At  that 
period,  when  the  human  mind  was  waking 
up  from  the  dormancy  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  begmning  to  feel  the  fresh  impulses 
of  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  filled, 
to  overflowing,  with  ideas  and  principles, 
thoughts   and   feelings.      Its   powers  and 
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energies  were  being  almost  pretematurally 
roused  by  this  influx  of  new  truth,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which  is  to  stir  the 
human  soul,  preconformed  as  it  is  to  its 
influence,  to  its  inmost  centre.  But  this 
season  of  mental  fermentation  was  no  time 
for  serene  contemplation  and  beautiful  con- 
struction. The  whole  materiel  for  a  new 
literature  was  originated,  but  originated 
in  a  mind  agitated  to  its  lowest  depths 
by  the  energy  and  force  that  was  pouring 
through  it,  and  which  for  this  very  reason 
was  not  master  of  itself,  or  of  the  material 
with  which  it  was  labouring.  Form — ^rounded, 
symmetrical,  finished  Form, — ^was  needed  for 
this  matter,  and  hence  the  modern  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  that  literature  pre- 
eminent above  all  others  for  its  artistic 
perfection.  The  study  of  the  serene  and 
beautiful  models  in  which  Grecian  thought 
embodied  itself  tamed  the  wildly-working 
mind  of  the  Goth,  and  imparted  to  it  that 
calm,  artistic,  formative  power  by  which  the 
intellectual  chaos  was  to  become  cosmos.* 

But  if  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  is 
predominantly  aesthetic,  and  performs  this 
aesthetic  function  in  the  system  of  modem 
education,  the  national  character  was  still 
more  so.  The  student  of  Grecian  history, 
especially  of  the  internal  history  of  the 
Greeks,  is  struck  with  the  disparity  between 

*  It  is  indeed  trae,  that  in  the  higher  forms  of 
Greek  literature  there  is  a  remarkable  depth  and 
seriousness  of  sentiment  which  seems  to  militate 
against  the  position  taken.  Here  the  beautiful  is 
more  in  the  back-ground,  and  the  true  mainly  in 
the  fore-ground.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  real  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Greek  appears 
far  more  in  the  lighter  forms  of  the  literature,  and 
especially  in  that  wilderness  of  works  of  art  that 
covered  all  Greece,  than  in  the  deep-toned  poetry 
of  Homer  and  iSIscbylus,  or  the  profound  sentiment 
of  Plato  and  Thucydides.  This  portion  of  Greek 
literature  derived  its  tone  and  matter  from  that  elder 
period,  that  heroic  age,  when  the  national  mind  was 
impressed,  as  the  elder  mind  always  has  been,  more 
by  the  essential  than  the  formal,  more  by  truth  than 
by  beauty. 


the  national  character  and  the  national 
literature;  between  the  products  of  the 
Greek  mind,  or  rather  of  a  few  choice  Greek 
minds,  and  the  Greek  himself.  The  more 
the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  that 
extremely  imaginativeand  extremely  tasteful, 
but  too  lively  and  too  volatile,  race  of  men, 
the  more  does  he  wonder  that  so  much  depth 
and  truth  of  sentiment  should  be  found  in 
the  literature  that  sprang  up  among  them  ; 
the  more  does  he  wonder  that  the  native 
bent  and  tendency  of  the  national  mind  did 
not  overrule,  and  suppress,  all  these  higher 
elements.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that 
the  great  men  of  Greece  were  above  their 
race,  and  breathed  in  a  more  solemn  and 
meditative  atmosphere  than  that  sunny  air 
in  which  the  Athenian  populace  lived,  that 
he  can  account  for  the  remarkable  difference 
between  the  profound,  severe,  and  moral 
spirit  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  the  fickle, 
gay,  and  altogether  trifling  temper  of  the 
Ionic  race. 

Whatever  this  excessive  tendency  to  the 
beautiful  may  have  wrought  out  for  the 
Greeks,  in  some  respects,  it  is  certain  that  it 
contributed  to  the  enervation  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  strong  character  in  the  nation. 
That  Ionic  race,  instead  of  following  indul- 
gently and  extravagantly,  as  they  did,  their 
native  bias,  ought  to  have  subjected  it  to 
the  most  severe  education  and  restraint. 
Those  two  other  ideas  which  dawned  in  such 
solemnity  and  power  upon  the  intellect  of 
their  greatest  philosopher,  ought  to  have 
rained  down  influence  upon  them.  Those 
more  serious  and  awe-inspiring  objects  of 
reflection,  the  true  and  the  good,  ought  to 
have  dawned  upon  the  popular  mind  in  a 
clearer  light,  and  with  a  more  overcoming 
power.  How  difierent,  so  far  as  all  the  grand 
and  heroic  elements  of  national  character  are 
concerned,  were  the  Greeks  of  that  golden 
age  of  ancient  art,  the  age  of  Pericles,  from 
the  Romans  of  the  days  of  Numa !  We  grant 
that  there  is  but  little  outward  beauty  in 
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that  naked  and  austere  period  in  Roman 
history,  but  there  is  to  be  found  in  that 
character,  as  it  comes  down  to  us  in  the 
legends  of  Livy  and  has  been  reconstructed 
in  the  pages  of  Niebuhr,  the  strongest,  and 
soundest,  and  grandest,  and  sublimest, 
nationality  in  the  Pagan  world.  And  this 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  early  Soman 
was  intellectual  and  moral,  rather  than 
aesthetic.  I  am  speaking,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, of  a  Pagan  character,  and  my  remarks 
must  be  taken  in  a  comparative  sense. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  say  that  the 
strength  and  grandeur  of  the  national 
character  of  the  first  Romans,  sprang  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  moulded  and  shaped 
mainly  by  the  ideas  of  truth  and  virtue. 
The  cesthetic  nature  was  repressed,  and, 
if  you  please,  almost  entirely  supressed, 
but  the  intellect  and  the  moral  sense  were 
developed  all  the  more.  Hence  those  high 
qualities  in  their  national  character — courage, 
energy,  firmness,  probity,  patriotism,  re- 
verence for  the  gods  and  the  oath ;  qualities 
that  were  hardly  more  visible  in  the  ancient 
than  they  are  in  the  modem  Greek. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  more  distinct 
consideration  of  what  we  suppose  to  be  the 
influence  of  fine  art,  when  it  becomes  the 
leading  department  of  effort,  and  the  chief 
instrument  and  end  of  culture,  for  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  nation.  The  effect  of  the 
beautiful  upon  the  human  soul,  when  un- 
mixed, uncounteracted,  and^  exorbitant,  is 
enervation.  And  this,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  element  itself.  We  have  seen  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  the 
other  two  elements  that  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  universe.  It  cannot  be 
regarded  as  so  substantial  and  so  necessary 
in  its  nature  as  the  true  and  the  holy.  It 
is  only  the  property  and  decoration  of  that 
which  is  essential  and  absolute.  It  is  only 
the  form.  It  consequently  does  not  address 
the  highest  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  and 
if  it  did,  could  not  waken  or  generate  power 


in  them.    When,  therefore,  it  is  made  to  do> 
the  work  of  the  higher  ideas;  when  it  is 
compelled  to  go   beyond   its  own  proper 
sphere,  the  sesthetic  nature,  and  to  furnish 
aliment   for   the   intellectual    and   moral 
nature ;  it  is  set  at  a  work  it  can  never  do. 
The  intellect  and  moral  sense  demand  their 
own  appropriate  objects  ;  they  require  their 
correlatives,  the  true  and  the  good ;  they 
cry  out  for  the  substance,  and  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  the  form,  however  beautiful. 
When,  therefore,  beauty  is  selected  as  the 
great  idea   by   which    the   individual   or 
national  mind  is  to  be  moulded,  the  result  i& 
of  necessity  mental  enervation.   The  human 
intellect  cannot,  any  more  than  the  human 
heart,  be  content  with  mere  form.    Like  the 
heart,  it  cries  out,  in  its  own  way,  for  the 
living  God;  for  truth  and  goodness,  the 
most    essential    qualities    in    the    Divine 
nature ;  for  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  most 
essential  elements  in  the  moral  universe  He 
has  made.    And  what  is  there  in  the  very 
process  of  art  itself,  when  it  is  isolated  from 
the  other  and  higher  departments  of  human 
effort,  that  goes  to  render  man  more  intel- 
lectual?   The  very  vocation  of  art  is  to 
sensualise ;  using  the  term  technically  and 
in  no  bad  sense.     Its  processes,  so  far  a& 
they  are  merely  artistic,  are  not  spiritualising, 
but  the  contrary.    The  vocation  of  art  is  to 
bring  down  an  idea  of  the  human  mind,  a 
purely  intellectual,  purely  immaterial,  entity, 
into  the  sphere  of  sense,  and  there  materialise 
it  into  colours,  and  lines  and  outlines,  and 
proportions,  for  the  sense.    The  very  calling 
of  art,  as  a  department  of  effort,  is  to  render 
sensuous  the  spiritual.    And  the  fact  that 
it  does  this,  in  the  case  of  all  high  art,  in 
an  ideal  manner — that  in  the  genuine  pro- 
duct the  idea  shines  out  everywhere  through 
the  beautiful  form — does  not  conflict  with 
the  position.  If,  therefore,  in  a  general  way, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  characterising  the 
departments,  we  may  say  that  in  science 
and  religion  the  mental  process  is  spiri- 
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tualising,  we  may  affina  that  in  art  the 
process  is  sensualising.  If  in  the  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  the  true  and  the  good  the 
mind  passes  through  an  increasingly  intel- 
lectual process  in  the  embodiment  of  the 
merely  beautiful,  it  passes  through  an 
exactly  opposite  one.  If  philosophy  and 
religion  tend  to  render  the  mind  more 
intellectual,  fine  art  tends  to  render  it 
more  material  and  sensuous  by  fixing  the 
eye  on  the  form. 

Now  such  an  influence  as  this  upon  the 
human  mind  and  character,  if  unbalanced 
and  uncounteracted,  is  enervating.  There 
may  be,  and  generally  has  been,  great  out- 
ward refinement  and  a  most  luxurious 
elegance  thrown  over  the  culture  that  origi- 
nates under  such  influences,  but  it  is  too 
generally  at  the  expense  of  strength  and 
virtue  and  heroism  of  character.  However 
high  the  aims  of  the  individual  or  the  nation 
may  have  been  in  the  outset,  history  shows 
too  plainly  that  the  nerve  was  soon  relaxed 
and  the  mind  slackened  all  away,  at  first, 
into  a  too  luxurious,  and  finally,  into  a 
voluptuous  culture.  When  the  artist,  by 
the  very  theory  and  metaphysical  nature  of 
his  vocation,  is  compelled  to  keep  his  eye  on 
beauty,  on  fine  form,  on  the  sensuously 
agreeable,  he  must  be  a  strong  and  virtuous 
nature  that  is  not  mastered  by  his  calling. 
If  he  can  preserve  an  austere  tone,  if  he 
can  even  keep  himself  up  on  the  high  ground 
of  an  abstract  and  ideal  art,  and  not  sink 
into  a  too  ornate  and  licentious  style,  we 
may  be  certain  that  there  was  great  moral 
stamina  at  bottom. 

But,  speculation  aside,  let  us  appeal  to 
history  again.  What  does  the  story  of  art 
in  modem  times  teach  in  relation  to  the 
position  that  the  unmixed,  unbalanced, 
effect  of  the  beautiful  is  mental  enervation  ? 
The  most  wonderful  age  of  art  was  that  of 
Leo  X.  The  long  slumber  of  the  sesthetic 
nature  of  man,  during  the  barbarism  and 
warfare  of  those  five  centuries  between  the 


dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principal  nations 
and  nationalities  of  modern  Europe,  was 
broken  by  an  outburst  of  beauty  and  beauti- 
ful art,  as  sudden,  rapid,  and  powerful,  as 
the  bloom  and  blossom  of  spring  in  the 
arctic  zone.    Such  a  multitude  of  artists 
and  such  an  opulence  of  artistic  talent  will 
probably  never  be  witnessed  again  in  one 
age  or  nation.    But  did  a  grand,  did  even  a 
respectable,  national  character  spring  into 
existence  along  with  this  bloom  of  art,  this 
shower  of  beauty?    We  know  that  there 
were  other  influences  at  work,  and  among 
others  a  religious  system  whose  very  nature 
it  is  to  carnalise  and  stifle  all  that  is  distinc- 
tively spiritual  in  the  human  soul ;  but  no 
one  can  study  the  history  of  the  period, 
without  being  convinced  that  this  excessive 
and  all-absorbing  tendency  of  the  general 
mind  of  Italy  towards  beauty  and  fine  art 
contributed  greatly  to  the  general  enervation 
of  soul.     Most  certainly  it  did  not  work 
counter  to  it.    Head  the  memoirs  of  a  man 
like  Benvenuto  Cellini  ;  an  inferior  man  it 
is  true,  but  an  artist,  and  reflecting  the 
general  features  of  his  time ;  and  see  how 
utterly  unfit  both  the  individual  and  national 
culture  of  that  period  was  for  any  lofty» 
high-minded,    truly   historic   achievement. 
The  solemn  truths  of  religion,  and  the  lofty 
truths  of  philosophy,  exerted  little  or  no 
influence  upon  that  group  of  Italian  artists^ 
so  drunken  with  beauty.    They  possessed 
little  of  that   intellectual  severity  which 
enters  into  every  great  character ;  little  of 
that  strung  muscle  and  hard  nerve  which 
should  support  the  intellect  as  well  as  the 
will.    And  therefore  it  is  that  we  cannot 
find  in  the  Italian  history  of  those  ages,  any 
more  than  in  the  Italian  character  of  the 
present  day,  any  of  that  high  emprise  and 
grand  achievement  which  crowds  the  history 
of  the  Teutonic  races,  less  art-loving  but 
more  intellectual  and  moral.    These]  races 
and  their  descendants  have  sometimes  beea 
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charged  with  a  destitution  of  the  aesthetic 
sense^  and  the  inferiority  of  their  art,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Italy  has  been  cited  as 
proof  of  their  inferiority  as  a  race  of  men  ; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say  in  reply,  that  these 
Goths,  educating  themselves  mainly  by  the 
ideas  of  the  true  and  the  good,  have  given 
origin  to  all  the  literatures,  philosophies,  and 
SjTStems  of  goi^mment  and  religion  that 
constitute  the  crowning  glory  of  the  modem 
world.  The  Italian  intellect  was  enfeebled 
and  exhausted  by  that  unnatural  birth  of 
beauty  upon  beauty.  Ever  since  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  has  been  wandering  about 
in  that  world  of  fine  forms,  like  Spenser's 
knight  in  the  bower  of  bliss,  until  all  power 
of  intellect  is  gone. 

Every  traly  great  and  grand  character,  be 
it  individual  or  national,  is  more  or  less 
a  severe  one ;  a  character  which,  compara- 
tively, is  more  intellectual  and  moral  than 
^i3sthetic.^  This  position  merits  a  moment's 
examination.  And  in  the  first  place,  look 
into^political  history  and  see  what  traits  lie 
ivt  the  bottom  of  all  the  best  periods  in 
national  development.  Out  of  what  t3rpe  of 
mind  and  style  of  life  has  the  venerable,  the 
heroic,  age  always  sprung  ?  Are  men  enervate 
or  are  they  austere,  are  they  {esthetic  or  are 
they  intellectual  and  moral  in  culture,  during 
that  period  when  the  national  virtue  is  formed 
and  the  historic  renown  of  the  people 
is  acquired? 

The  heroic  age  of  Greece,  as  it  comes  down 
ix)  us  in  the  Homeric  poems,  was  a  period  of 
simplicity  and  strictness.  The  Greeks  of 
that  early  time  were  intellectual  men,  moral 
men  compared  with  the  Greeks  of  the 
•days  of  Alcibiades.  Turn  to  the  pages  of 
AthensBus,  and  get  a  view  of  the  indoor  life 

*  According  to  the  etymology  of  the  old  gram- 
marians, favoured  by  Doederiein,  the  severe  is  the 
inUmdy  true,  Doederiein  i.  76,  praeferendum  censet 
vett.  Gramm.  sententiam  qua  aeverm  oognationem 
habeat  cum  venw  ;  .  .  .  .  ita  ut  je,  ex  more  Gr.  a 
priv.,  intendvam  vim  contineat — FacciolcUCs  Lexictm 
4n  loc. 


and  every-day  character  of  a  still  later 
period  in  Grecian  history,  and  then  tarn  to 
the  corresponding  picture  of  the  heroic  period 
contained  in  the  Odyssey.  Mark  the  differ- 
ence in  the  impression  made  upon  you  by 
each  representation,  and  know  from  your 
own  feelings,  that  all  that  is  strong,  and 
heroic,  and  simple,  and  grand,  in  national 
character  springs  fixnn  a  severe  mind  and  a 
predominantly  moral  culture,  and  all  that  is 
feeble,  and  supine,  and  inefficient,  and  des- 
picable, in  national  character,  springs  from 
a  luxurious  mind  and  a  predominantly 
sesthetic  cultura 

And  how  stands  the  case  with  Bome? 
Which  is  the  venerable  period  in  her  history  ? 
Is  it  to  be  sought  for  in  the  luxurious  and 
(so  fEur  as  Home  ever  had  it)  the  aesthetic 
civilisation  of  the  empire,  or  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  civilisation  of  the  monarchy 
and  republic  ?  All  the  strength  and  grandeur 
of  the  Roman  character  and  of  the  Soman 
nationality  lies  back  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
Nay,  if  Some  had  been  conquered  by  Car- 
thage, and  had  gone  outof  political  existence, 
its  real  glory,  its  proper  historic  renown, 
would  have  been  greater  than  it  is.  If,  in 
the  idea  called  up  by  the  word  Rome,  there 
were  wanting,  there  could  be  eliminated, 
the  physical  corruption  and  the  luxurious 
but  merely  outward  refinement  of  the  empire, 
and  there  were  left  only  the  stem  virtue,  the 
sublime  endurance,  and  the  moral  grandeur, 
of  the  monarchy  and  republic,  the  idea  would 
be  more  sublime  in  history  and  more  im- 
pressive in  contemplation.  And  whence 
originated  that  Sabine  element,  that  tough 
core,  that  hard  kernel,  in  the  Roman  charac- 
ter, that  lay  at  the  centre  and  kept  Rome 
up,  during  her  long  agony  of  intestine  and 
external  conflict  ?  It  had  its  origin  among 
the  mountains,  amid  the  great  features  of 
nature,  and  it  was  purified  by  the  privation 
and  hardship  of  a  severe  life  in  the  forests 
of  Central  Italy,  on  that  spine  of  the 
Ausonian  peninsula,  until   it   became   as 
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sound,  sweet,  and  hard  as  the  chestnuts  of 
the  Appenines  upon  which  it  was  fed.  In- 
t^ectual  and  moral  elements,  and  not  an 
aesthetic  element,  were  the  hardy  root  of  all 
the  political  power  and  prosperity  of  £ome. 

There  is  no  need,  eyen  if  there  were  time, 
to  cite  instances  corroborating  the  view  pre- 
sented, from  modern  political  history.  The 
Puritanism  of  Old  England  and  of  New 
England  will  readily  suggest  itself,  to  eyery 
one,  as  the  one  eminently  austere  national 
character,  with  which  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  English  and  Anglo-American  races, 
and  the  highest  hopes  of  the  modem  world, 
are  vitally  connected.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  more  profound  is  our 
acquaintance  with  political  history,  the  more 
clearly  shall  we  see  that  all  that  is  powerful, 
and  permanent,  and  impressive,  in  the 
nationalities,  and  governments  of  the  world, 
sprang  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  nature 
in  which  the  sosthetic  was  subordinate  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral,  and  for  which  the 
true  and  the  good  were  more  supreme  ideas 
than  the  beautiful 

Furthermore,  the  position  taken  holds 
true  in  the  sphere  of  literature  also.  The 
great  works  in  every  instance  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  severe  strength ;  of  "  the  Her- 
culeses  and  not  the  Adonises  of  literature," 
to  use  a  phrase  of  Bacon.  When  the  sesthe- 
tical  prevails  over  the  inteUectual  and  moral, 
the  prime  qualities,  the  depth,  the  originality, 
and  the  power,  die  out  of  letters,  and  the 
mediocrity  that  ensues  is  but  poorly  con- 
cealed by  the  elegance  and  polish  thrown 
over  it.  Even  when  there  is  much  genius 
and  much  originality,  an  excess  of  art,  a  too 
deep  suffusion  of  beauty,  a  too  fine  flush  of 
cdour,  is  often  the  cause  of  a  radical  defect. 
Suppose  that  the  poetry  of  Spenser  had 
more  of  that  passion  in  it  which  Milton 
mentions  as  the  third  of  the  three  main 
qualities  of  poetry  :  suppose  (without,  how- 
ever, wishing  to  deny  the  great  excellence  of 
the  *'  Fairie  Queen  "  in  regard  to  intellectual 


and  moral  elements)  that  the  proportion  of 
the  aesthetic  had  been  somewhat  less,  would 
it  not  have  been  more  powerful  and  higher 
poetry  ?  Suppose  that  the  mind  and  the  cul- 
ture of  Wieland  and  Qoethe  had  been  vastly 
more  under  the  influence  of  truth,  and 
vastly  less  under  that  of  beauty ;  that  the 
substance,  instead  of  the  form,  had  been  the 
mould  in  which  these  men  were  moulded 
and  fitted  as  intellectual  workmen ;  might 
not  the  first  have  come  nearer  to  our  Spenser, 
and  might  not  the  latter  have  produced  some 
works  that  would  perhaps  begin  to  justify 
his  ardent  but  ignorant  admirers  in  placing 
him  in  the  same  class  with  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  ;  a  position  to  which,  as  it  is,  he  has 
not  the  slightest  claim. 

As  a  crowning  and  conclusive  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  view  presented,  I  will 
refer  only  to  one  mind,  to  John  Milton,  one 
of  those  two  minds  which  tower  high  above 
all  others  in  the  sphere  of  modem  literature. 
If  there  ever  was  a  man  in  whom  the  esthetic 
was  in  complete  subjection  to  the  intelleptual 
and  moral,  without  being  in  the  least  sup- 
pressed or  mutilated  by  them,  that  man  was 
Milton.  If  there  ever  was  a  human  intellect 
so  entirely  master  of  itself,  of  such  a  severe 
type,  that  all  its  processes  seem  to  have  been 
the  pure  issue  of  discipline  and  law,  it  was 
the  intellect  of  Milton.  In  contemplating 
the  grandeur  of  the  products  of  his  mind, 
we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  his  mind  itself, 
and  of  his  intellectual  character.  If  we 
rightly  consider  it,  the  discipline  to  which 
he  subjected  himself,  and  the  austere  style 
of  intellect  and  of  art  in  which  it  resulted, 
are  as  worthy  of  the  reverence  and  admira- 
tion of  the  scholar  as  the  Paradise  Lost, 
We  have  unfortunately  no  minute  and  de- 
tailed account  of  his  every-day  life,  but  from 
all  that  we  do  know,  and  from  all  that  we 
can  infer  firom  the  lofty,  colossal,  culture 
and  character  in  which  he  comes  down  to  us, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Milton  must  have  sub- 
jected his  intellect  to  a  restraint,  and  rigid 
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dealing  with  its  luxurious  tendencies,  as 
strict  as  that  to  which  Simon  Stylites  or  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  subjected  their  bodies.  We 
can  trace  the  process,  the  defecating  puri- 
fying process,  that  went  on  in  his  intellect, 
through  his  entire  productions.  The  longer 
he  lived  and  the  more  he  composed,  the 
severer  became  his  taste,  and  the  more 
grandly  and  serenely  beautiful  became  his 
works.  It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  art, 
and  of  culture,  opposed  to  that  which  we 
are  recommending,  may  complain  of  the  oc- 
casional absence  of  beauty,  and  may  charge 
as  a  fault  an  undue  nakedness  and  austerity 
of  form.  But  one  thing  is  certain  and  must 
be  granted  by  the  candid  critic,  that  when- 
ever the  element  of  beauty  is  found  in 
Milton,  it  is  found  in  absolute  purity.  That 
intense  refining  process,  that  test  of  light 
and  of  fire,  to  which  all  his  materials  were 
subjected,  left  no  residuum  that  was  not 
perfectly  pure.  And  therefore  it  is,  that 
throughout  universal  literature,  a  more  abso- 
lute beauty  and  a  more  delicate  serial  grace, 
are  not  to  be  found  than  appear  in  the  Comus 
and  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise  Lost, 

But  we  are  not  anxious  on  this  point  of 
beauty,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  Milton.  Sublimity  is  a  higher 
quality,  and  so  are  strength  and  grandeur ; 
and  if  beauty  does  not  come  in  the  train, 
and  as  the  mere  ornament ,  of  these,  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  seek  it  by  itself  and  for  its 
own  sake.  And  much  will  be  gained  when 
education,  and  culture,  and  authorship  shall 
dare  to  take  this  high  stand  which  Milton 
took  ;  shall  dare  to  pass  by  beauty,  in  the 
start,  and  to  aim  at  deeper  elements  and 
loftier  qualities,  in  the  train,  and  as  the 
ornament  of  which,  a  real  beauty  and  an 
absolute  grace  shall  follow  of  themselves. 

Returning  then  to  the  intellectual  character 
of  Milton,  let  me  advise  you  to  study  that 
character  until  you  see  that  the  strict  and 
philosophically  severe  theory  of  the  beautiful 
and  of  art  lies  under  the  whole  of  it.    Milton 
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had  no  affinities  for  excessive  sensuous 
beauty.  He  was  no  voluptuary  in  any 
sense.  So  far  as  the  sense  was  concerned 
he  was  abstemious  as  an  ascetic,  and  so  &r 
as  the  soul  was  concerned  he  knew  no  such 
thing  as  luxury.  He  devoted  himself  to 
poetry,  an  art  which,  glorious  as  it  is,  yet 
has  tendencies  that  need  counteraction, 
which  tempts  to  Arcadian  and  indulgent 
views  of  human  life  and  human  character, 
and  which,  as  literary  history  shows,  has  too 
often  been  the  medium  through  which  dreamy 
and  uncontrolled  natures  have  communicated 
themselves  to  the  world.  But  as  a  poet,  he 
constructed  with  all  the  truth  of  science  and 
all  the  purity  of  religion.  The  poetic  art, 
as  it  appears  in  Milton,  is  spiritual  and 
spiritualising.* 

If  this  element  of  severity  is  entirely 
wanting  in  a  man;  if  he  is  entirely  destitute 
of  austerity ;  if  his  nature  is  wholly  and 
merely  aesthetic,  constantly  melting  and 
dissolving  in  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  ; 
whatever  else  may  be  attributed  to  him, 
strength  and  grandeur  cannot  be.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  is  a  sort  of  interest  in 
such  natures,  but  we  deny  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  sort.  If  a  man  is  bom  with  a  beau- 
tiful soul,  and  it  is  his  tendency  (to  use  a 
Shaksperian  phrase)  "  to  wallow  in  the  lily 
beds ; "  to  revel  in  luxurious  sensations,  be 
they  wakened  by  material  or  immaterial 
beauty ;  unless  he  subject  his  mind  to  the 
training  of  higher  ideas,  and  of  a  higher 
department  than  that  of  fine  art,  his  career 
will  end  in  the  total  enervation  of  his  being. 
This  tendency  ought  in  every  instance  to  be 
disciplined.  The  individual  in  whom  it 
exists  ought  to  superinduce  upon  it  a  strict- 
ness and  austerity  that  will  check  its  luxuri- 

*  We  may  say  of  Milton,  in  reference  to  the  highly 
ideal  character  of  his  art,  as  Fuseli  has  said  of  the 
same  feature  in  Michael  Angelo,  "  he  is  the  salt  of 
art.'*  He  save$  it  from  its  inherent  tendency  to  cor- 
mption  by  a  larger  infusion  of  intellectual  and  moral 
elements  than  exists  in  the  average  produotions  of 
the  department. 
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ance>  and  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  a 
436Terer  and  therefore  pnrer  taste* 

The  least  injarions  and  safest  form  which 
an  undue  aesthetic  tendency  can  take  on  is 
a  quick  sense  for  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
But  even  here,  an  unbalanced,  uneducated 
tendency  is  enervating.  That  dreamy  mood 
of  young  poets,  that  dissolving  of  the  soul 
in  ''the  light  of  setting  suns/'  must  be 
educated,  and  sobered  by  a  stem  discipline 
of  the  head  and  heart,  or  no  poetry  will 
be  produced  that  will  go  down  through  all 
ages.  It  is  not  so  much  a  deep  tendency  as 
a  transient  mood  of  the  soul,  and  needs  the 
infusion  of  intellectual  and  moral  elements, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  "  the  vision  and 
faculty  divine."  Turn  to  a  great  collection, 
like  Chalmers'  British  Poets,  and  observe 
how  large  a  portion  of  this  mass  of  poetry  is 
destitute  of  the  power  of  producing  a 
permanent  impression  upon  the  human 
imagination ;  how  little  out  of  this  great 
bulk  is  selected  to  be  read  by  the  successive 
generations  of  English  students ;  how  small 
a  portion  of  it,  compared  with  the  whole 
amount,  is  profoundly  and  genuinely  poetic ; 
and  at  the  same  time  notice  how  very  much 
of  it  was  evidently  composed  under  the 
influence  which  the  beautiful  in  nature 
exerts  upon  an  undisciplined  and  uneducated 
ssthetic  sense,  and  you  will  have  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  the  enervating, 
enfeebling  influence  of  this  quality  when 
isolated  from  the  intellectual  and  moral. 
The  mind  needed  a  deeper  culture,  and  a 
discipline  wrought  out  for  it  by  higher  ideas, 
that  could  use  and  elaborate  these  obscure 
feelings,  these  dim  dreams,  this  blind  sense, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  higher  and  more 
genuine  art.  It  is  often  said,  we  know, 
that  science  is  the  death  of  poetry ;  that  the 
study  of  the  Eantean  philosophy  injured  the 
poetry  of  Schiller,  and  the  study  of  all 
philosophies  the  poetry  of  Coleridge ;  that 
the  charm,  and  the  glow,  and  the  flush,  and 
the  fulness,  and  the  luxuriance,  and  the 


gorgeousness,  were  all  destroyed  by  the  acid 
and  blight  of  science.  But  we  do  not  believe 
this.  Thesepoetsmight  have  written  more; 
had  their  imagination  not  been  passed 
through  these  severe  processes  of  the  intel- 
lect, they  might  have  been  more  fluent;  but 
that  they  would  have  written  more  that  will 
have  a  lasting  poetic  interest  remains  to  be 
seen.  Their  art  is  all  the  higher  for  the 
check  and  restraint  imposed  upon  their 
poetic  nature.  And  who  will  not  say,  to 
take  a  plain  example,  that  if  the  young  soul 
of  Keats  could  have  been  corded  with  a 
stronger  muscle,  and  overshaded  with  a 
severer  tone  of  feeling  and  sentiment ;  that 
if  a  more  masculine  culture  could  have  been 
married  with  that  genuinely  feminine  soul ; 
a  higher  poetry  and  a  still  purer  beauty 
would  have  been  the  ofispring  of  this 
hymeneal  union  ?^ 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  more  positive 
side  of  the  subject.  Thus  far  we  have  dealt 
in  a  negative  way  with  what  the  beautiful 
is  not,  and  of  what  it  cannot  do  for  the 
human  soul  and  human  culture.  We  now 
affirm  that  only  on  the  theory  which  subor- 
dinates beauty  to  truth  can  the  highest 
style  of  beauty  itself  be  originated,  and 
that  only  when  the  department  of  aesthetics 
is  subordinate  to  those  of  philosophy  and 
religion,  does  a  genuinely  beautiful  culture, 
either  individual  or  national,  spring  into 
existence.  Without  this  check  and  subor- 
dination, the  aesthetic  quality  will  destroy 
itself  by  becoming  excessive.  The  more 
staple  elements  that  must  enter  into  and 
substantiate  it,  will  all  evaporate ;  as  if  the 
warm  organic  flesh  should  all  turn  into  the 
fine  flush  of  the  complexion ;  as  if  the  air 
and  the  light  and  the  foliage  and  the  waters, 
all  the  material,  all  the  solidity,  of  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  should  vanish  away  into 
mere  crimson  and  vermilion.  For,  as  we 
have  ahready  observed,  true  beauty  in  a 

*  If  the  school  of  Tennyson  needs  any  one  thing 
it  is  an  austerer  manner. 
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work  of  art  is  conditioned  upon  the  presence 
in  it  of  some  intelligible  idea.  There  must 
be  some  truth  and  some  expression,  in 
'  order  to  the  existence  of  the  pure  quality 
itself.  Beauty  cannot  stand  alone.  There 
must  be  a  meaning  underneath  of  which 
it  is  the  clothing.  There  must  be  an  intel- 
lectual conception  within  the  product,  to 
which  it  can  cling  for  support,  and  firom 
which  it  derives  all  its  growing,  lasting, 
highest  charm  for  a  cultivated  taste.  Hence 
it  is,  that  as  we  go  up  the  scale,  beauty 
actually  becomes  more  ideal,  more  and  more 
intellectual  and  moral.  It  undergoes  a 
refining  process,  as  it  rises  in  grade,  whereby 
the  sensuous  element,  so  predominant  in  the 
lower  products  of  art,  is  volatilised.  There 
is  more  appeal  to  the  soul  and  less  to  the 
sense,  as  we  go  up  firom  the  more  florid  and 
showy  schools  of  painting,  e,  ^.,  to  the  more 
ideal  and  spiritual.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature.  As  we  ascend  firom  the 
inferior  to  the  higher  vegetation,  we  find  not 
only  a  more  delicate  organisation  but  a  more 
delicate  beauty.  The  gaudy  and  coarse 
colouring  gives  place  to  more  exquisite  hues, 
in  proportion  as  mind — ^in  proportion  as  the 
presiding  intelligence  of  the  Creator — comes 
more  palpably  into  view.  In  the  words  of 
Milton,  all  things  are 

more  refined,  more  spirittious,  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  Him  placed,  or  nearer  tending, 
TWL  body  up  to  spirit  work. 

So  from  the  root 
Springs  ligKter  the  green  stalk ;  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery;  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes ;  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal^ 
To  inttUectual,* 

And  all  things  grow  more  highly  beautiful 
as  we  keep  pace  with  this  upward  step  in 
nature,  until  we  pass  over  into  the  distinc- 
tively spiritual  sphere,  and  reach  the  crown 
and  completion  of  all  beauty  ;  the  beauty  of 


character,  or  the  "  beauty  of  holiness." 
Observe  that  all  along  this  limitless  line  we 
find  a  growing  severity  ;  that  is,  an  increase 
of  the  intellectual  or  moral  element.  Sen- 
suous beauty  is  displaced,  or  rather  absorbed 
and  transfigured,  by  intellectual  beauty; 
the  ideas  of  the  true  and  the  good  more  and 
more  assert  their  supremacy,  by  emplo3dng 
the  beautifiil  as  the  mere  medium  through 
which  theif  become  visible,  even  as  light, 
after  traversing  the  illimitable  fields  of  ethet 
without  either  colour  or  form,  on  coming 
into  an  atmosphere,  into  a  medium,  thickens 
into  a  solid  blue  vault. 

A  reference  to  the  actual  history  of  fine 
art  will  also  verify  the  position  here  taken. 
As  matter  of  &ct,  we  find  this  spiritualising 
process,  this  advance  of  the  substance  and 
this  retreat  of  the  form,  going  on  in  every 
school  of  art  that  grew  more  purely  and 
highly  beautiful,  and  in  the  soul  of  every 
artist  who  went  up  the  scale  of  artists. 
That  school  which  did  not  grow  m<»:e  ideal, 
invariably  grew  more  sensuous  and  less 
beautiful,  and  that  artist  who  did  not  by 
study  and  discipline  become  more  strict  and 
pure  in  style,  invariably  sank  down  into  the 
lowar  grade.  All  the  works  of  art  that  go 
down  through  succeeding  ages  with  an  ever- 
growing beauty  as  well  as  an  ever-towering 
sublimity,  all  the  great  models  and  master- 
pieces, owe  their  origin  to  a  most  exact 
taste  and  a  most  spiritual  idea.  The  study 
of  the  great  models  in  every  department  of 
art,  be  it  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  poetry^ 
will  convince  anyone  that  the  imagination, 
the  artist's  faculty,  when  originating  its 
greatest  works,  imposes  restraints  upon  itself, 
in  reality  is  rigorous  with  itself.  If  the 
artist  allows  his  imagination  to  revel  amid 
all  the  possible  forms  that  will  throng  and 
press  through  this  wonderfully  luxuriant 
and  productive  power,  if  he  suffers  it  to 
waste  its  energy  in  an  idle  play  with  its 
thick-coming  fancies — ^if,  in  short,  he  does 
not  preserve  it  a  rational  imagination,  and 
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regnlate  it  by  the  deeper  element  and  higher 
prindple  inherent  in  it^  his  productions  will 
necessarily  be  in  the  lower  style.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  artist  betakes  himself 
to  study.  He  would  break  up  this  revelry 
of  a  lawless,  uneducated  imagination.  He 
would  set  limits  to  a  vague  and  aimless 
energy.  He  would  wield  a  productive  talent 
tiiat  lies  lower  down,  that  works  more 
calmly  and  grandly — ^more  according  to 
ieas(m  and  a  profounder  art  The  educating 
process,  in  the  case  of  the  artist,  is  intended 
to  repress  a  cloying  luxuriance  and  to  super- 
induce a  beautiful  austerity  ;  to  substitute 
an  ideal  for  a  material  beauty.  Hence  we 
see  that  the  artist,  as  he  grows  in  power  and 
high  excellence,  grows  in  strictness  of  theory 
and  severity  of  taste.  His  products  are 
marked  by  a  graver  beauty,  and  the  presence 
of  a  purer  ideal,  as  he  goes  up  the  scale  of 
artists. 

As  an  example,  we  may  cite  the  instance  of 
Michael  Angelo.  For  grandeur,  sublimity, 
and  power  of  permanent  impression,  he  con- 
fessedly stands  at  the  head  of  his  art,  and 
although  in  regard  to  beauty  Raphael  may 
dispute  the  palm  with  him,  and  by  some 
may  be  thought  his  superior,  yet  no  one  can 
deny  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Milton)  when- 
ever this  element  does  appear  in  "  the  mighty 
Tuscan,"  it  is  of  the  most  absolute  and  per- 
fisct  species.*    Tet  all  his  productions  are 

*  Wlnckelnuam,  looking  from  his  pdnt  of  tIow, 
idiich  was  that  of  ohuric  art  merely,  has  ezpreesed 
*  dkparaging  opinion  in  regard  to  Angelo,  bo  far  as 
the  beautifnl  la  concerned,  and  seemB  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  superficial  and  too  general  opinion, 
that  in  respect  to  this  quality  he  was  by  nature 
greatly  inferior  to  Ri^haeL  But  the  able  editors  of 
Us  works  justly  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
Wfnckelmann  is  wr<mg  in  judging  of  modem  art  in 
this  sennle  way,  and  sJlude  to  a  scarce  and  but  little 
known  poem  of  Angelo^s,  in  which  a  most  delicate 
and  feminine  appredation  of  beauty  is  apparent. 
**Iii  this  poem,"  say  they,  "  the  great  Mldiael  Angelo 
reveals  himself  in  a  manner  that  appears  striking  and 
wonderful  to  such  as  have  known  him  only  from  his 
p>li»tins»  and  stataea.  Heartfelt  admiratio>n  for 
Q 


characterised  by  an  austere  manner.  The 
form  is  always  subservient,  and  perhaps  some- 
times somewhat  sacrificed,  to  the  idea.  And, 
at  any  rate,  the  man  himself,  compared  with 
the  Italian  artists  generally,  compared  with 
Raphael  especially,  was  a  spiritual  man  both 
in  culture  and  character.  We  confess  that 
we  look  ¥dth  a  veneration  bordering  upon  awe 
upon  that  grand  nature,  abstinent,  iJbstnict, 
and  ideal,  in  an  age  that  was  totally  sensuous 
in  head  and  heart,  and  in  a  profession  whose 
most  seductive  and  dangerous  tendency  is  to 
soften  and  enervate.  By  the  force  of  a  strong 
heroic  character,  as  well  as  a  hard  and  perse- 
vering study  both  of  art  and  nature,  he 
counteracted  that  tendency  to  a  sensuous 
and  a  sensuaUsing  beauty,  which  we  have 
noticed  as  the  bane  of  art,  and  in  that 
nerveless  age,  so  destitute  of  lofty  virtue 
and  stem  heroism,  stands  out  like  the  Mem- 
non's  head  on  the  dead  level  of  the  Nile, 
grand  and  lonely,  yet  with  "  elysian  beauty 
and  melancholy  grace." 

And,  in  this  connection,  I  cannot  refrain 
bom  calling  attention  to  that  greatest  of 
American  artists,  who  is  at  once  a  proof  and 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  general  theory 
advanced.    No  man  will  suspect  Allston  of 

beauty,  love  too  deep  to  be  disoloeed  to  its  object  a 
gentle  touching  sadness  wakened  by  the  sense  of  an 
exirtenoe  that  cannot  satisfy  an  infinite  affection,  and 
a  melancholy  longing,  growing  out  of  this,  for  disso- 
lution and  freedom  from  the  bonds  of  earth,  for  the 
ground-tone  of  this  warmly-glowing  poem,  in  wldoh 
Angelo  gives  an  expression  of  the  feminine  element 
in  his  great  and  mighty  nature,  that  is  all  the  more 
lovely  from  the  fact  that  the  masculine  principle  is 
the  prevailing  and  predominant  one  in  his  works  of 
art"— Mfidbe/mann*!  Werkt  von  Meyer  wnd  Sekvbe, 
iv.  48,  and  Anmerh.  p.  262. 

Consonant  with  this  are  the  following  remarks  of 
Lana :  "  We  may  here  observe  that  when  Mighael 
Angelo  was  so  inclined,  he  could  obtain  distinction 
for  those  endowments  in  which  others  excelled.  It  is 
a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  he  had  no  idea  of  grace 
and  beauty ;  the  Eve  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  turns  to 
thank  her  Maker,  on  her  creation,  with  an  attitude  so 
fine  and  lovely  that  it  would  do  honour  to  Raphael" 
SiUory  of  Painting  (Eoseoe's  Tians.),  i  176. 
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an  undeT-estimate  of  the  beautiful  In  the 
whole  catalogue  of  ancient  and  modem 
artists,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  one 
in  whose  mind  this  element  existed  in  more 
unmixed  and  absolute  purity,— beauty 

chaste  as  the  idde 
That* 8  cnrded  by  the  frost  from  ptorest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple. 

But  this  spirituality  was  the  fruit  not  only 
of  a  pure  nature,  but  of  a  high  theory. 
He  recognised  and  felt  the  supremacy  of  the 
true  and  the  good  over  the  beautiful. 
The  reader  of  his  lectures  on  art  is  struck 
with  the  religious  carefulness  with  which  he 
insists  upon  the  superior  claims  of  truth  over 
those  of  mere  art,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  seeks  to  elevate  and  spiritualise 
the  profession  which  he  honoured  and  loved, 
by  making  it  the  organ  and  proclamation  of 
truth  and  holiness.  By  this,  we  think,  the 
fact  can  be  explained  that  he  produced  so 
little,  compared  with  the  exhaustless  fertility 
of  the  Italian  artists.  His  ideal  was  so  high, 
the  beautiful  was  so  «ptnVt<^i%  beautiful  for 
him,  that  colour  and  form  failed  to  embody 
his  conceptions.  His  uniform  refusal  to 
attempt  the  representation  of  Christ,  a  far 
too  common  attempt  in  Italian  art,  un- 
doubtedly rested  upon  this  fact.  It  was 
not  because  his  intensely  spiritual  mind  had 
a  less  adequate  idea  of  the  Divine-Man 
than  that  which  floated  before  the  Catholic 
imagination,  but  because  there  beamed  upon 
his  ethereal  vision  a  foem  of  such  high  and 
awful  beauty  as  could  not  be  put  upon  a 
material  canvas.  It  was  because  he  saw  so 
much  that  he  did  so  little. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  practical  and  im- 
portant side  of  this  whole  subject.  The 
department  of  art  sustains  a  relation  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  human 
mind  and  human  society.  Like  all  other 
departments  of  human  e£fort,  it  should 
therefore  be  subservient  to  the  great  moral 
end  of  human  existence,  and  if  there  were 
no  other  alternative,  it  would  be  better  that 


the  aesthetic  nature,  and  the  whole  depart- 
ment of  art,  and  the  whole  wide  realm  <^ 
the  beautiful,  should  be  annihilated,  than 
that  they  should  continue  to  exist  at  the 
expense  of  the  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the 
true  and  the  good.  We  are  not  at  all  driven 
to  the  alternative,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
general  theory  that  has  been  presented,  but 
if  we  were,  we  acknowledge  boldly  that  we 
would  side  with  the  Puritan  iconoclast  and 
dash  into  atoms  the  Apollo  Belvidere  itselt 
Bather  than  that  the  department  of  art 
should  annihilate  philosophy  and  religion ; 
rather  than  that  an  enervate  beauty  should 
eat  out  manly  strength  and  severe  virtue 
from  character ;  rather  than  that  a  sensual- 
ising  process  should  be  introduced  into  the 
very  heart  of  society,  though  it  were  as 
beautiful  as  an  opium  dream  ;  we  would  see 
the  element  struck  out  of  existence,  and  man 
and  the  universe  be  left  as  bald  and  bare  as 
granite.  We  honour,  therefore,  that  trait  in 
our  ancestors  (so  often  charged  upon  them 
as  a  radical  defect  in  nature,  and  so  often 
tacitly  admitted  as  such  even  by  some 
of  their  descendants)  which  made  them 
afraid  of  fine  art — afraid  of  music  and 
painting,  and  sculpture  and  poetry.  They 
dreaded  the  form,  but  had  no  dread  of  the 
substance,  and  therefore  were  the  most 
philosophic  of  men.  They  dreaded  the 
material,  but  had  no  dread  of  the  ideal,  and 
therefore  were  the  most  intellectual  of  men. 
They  dreaded  the  sensuous,  but  had  no 
dread  of  the  spiritual,  and  therefore  were 
the  most  religious  of  men.  The  Puritan 
nature  owed  but  little,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, to  sesthetic  culture.  It  was  not  drawn 
upon  and  drawn  out,  as  some  natures  have 
been,  by  literature  and  art,  for  in  the  plan 
of  Providence  its  mission  was  active  rather 
than  contemplative ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  contents  and  genius  were 
there,  and  that  even  on  the  side  of  the  ima- 
gination, that  nature,  had  it  been  unfolded 
in  this  direction,  would  have  left  a  school 
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and  a  style  of  art,  using  the  tenn  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  second  to  none.  And  as 
it  is,  we  see  its  legitimate  tendency  and  in- 
fluence in  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The 
Miltonic  style  of  art  is  essentially  the  Pnritan 
art,  beautiful  only  as  it  is  severe  and  grand, 
the  beautiful  superinduced  upon  the  true 
and  the  holy. 

In  the  opening  of  this  paper  I  alluded  to 
the  b^t  that  the  style  of  civilisation  and 
culture  pecidiar  to  the  individual  or  the 
nation  is  determined  by  the  theory,  which  is 
consciously  or  unconsciously  assumed,  of  the 
nature  and  relative  position  of  the  beautiful, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  I  would  call  attention 
to  it  again.  My  aim  is  not  iconoclastic. 
My  aim,  in  all  that  I  have  here  written,  has 
been,  not  to  destroy  or  in  the  least  to  dis- 
parage the  department  of  sesthetics,  but  to 
establish  and  recommend  a  high  and  strict 
and  philosophic  theory  of  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  it  in  its  right  place  in  the  ency- 
clopsedia,  and  thus  of  promoting  its  own 
true  growth,  and  what  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance, the  growth  of  the  human  mind. 
I  desire  in  this  article  to  suggest  something 
that  will  contribute  to  high-toned  culture, 
high-toned  thinking,  and  high-toned  charac- 
ter. And  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to 
bring  out  distinctly  before  the  reader  a 
philosophic,  precise,  and  lofty  theory  in 
regard  to  that  whole  department  of  art,  so 
&scinating  to  the  studious  mind,  and  so 
liable  to  be  employed  to  excess  by  it.  The 
older  we  grow,  and  the  riper  scholars  we 
become,  the  more  exact  will  be  our  tastes 
and  the  more  austere  will  be  our  literary 
sympathies.  We  shall  come  to  see  more  and 
more  clearly  that  neither  music,  nor  painting, 
nor  sculpture,  nor  architecture,  nor  poetry, 
can  properly  be  made  the  main  instrument 
of  human  development ;  that  the  human 
intellect  and  heart  demand  ultimately  a 
"manlier  diet;"  that  we  must  become 
powerful  minds  and  powerful  men  mainly 
through  the  culture  that  comes  from  science 


and  religion.  We  shall  never,  indeed,  lose 
our  relish  for  the  beautiful ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  shall  have  a  keener  and  a  nicer  sense  for 
it,  and  for  all  that  is  based  upon  it,  but  we 
shall  find  a  declining  interest  in  its  lower 
forms.  Schools  of  poetry  and  of  art  that 
once  pleased  us  will  become  insipid,  and 
perhaps  offensive,  to  our  purer  taste,  our 
more  purged  eye,  our  more  rational  imagina- 
tion. There  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  works 
in  the  sesthetic  sphere  that  will  throw  a  spell 
and  work  a  charm,  while  the  deep  and 
central  truths  of  philosophy  and  religion  will 
draw,  ever  draw,  our  whole  being  to  them- 
selves, as  the  moon  draws  the  sea. 

And  in  this  way  we  shall  be  fitted  to  do 
the  proper  work  of  educated  men  in  the 
midst  of  society.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
downward  movement,  the  uniform  decay,  of 
the  ancient  civilisations.  History  teaches  one 
plain  and  mournful  lesson,  that  man  cannot 
safely  be  lefb  to  his  luxurious  tendencies, 
be  they  of  the  sense  or  the  souL  There  must 
be  austerity  somewhere.  There  must  be  a 
strong  head  and  a  sound  heart  somewhere. 
And  where  ought  we  look  for  these  but  in 
the  educated  class  ?  In  whom,  if  not  in 
these,  ought  we  to  find  that  theory  of  edu- 
cation, that  style  of  culture,  and  that  tone 
of  intellect,  which  will  right  society  when 
it  is  sinking  down  into  luxury,  or  hold  it 
where  it  is  if  it  is  already  upright  and 
austere  ?  Educated  men,  amid  the  currents 
and  in  the  general  drift  of  society,  ought  to 
discharge  the  function  of  a  warp  and  anchor. 
They,  of  all  men,  ought  to  be  characterised  , 
by  strength.  And  especially  do  our  own  age 
and  country  need  this  style  of  culture.  Ex- 
posed as  the  national  mind  is  to  a  luxurious 
civilisation  ;  as  imminently  exposed  as 
Nineveh  or  Rome  ever  were,  the  beautiful 
is  by  no  means  the  main  idea  by  which  it 
should  be  educated  and  moulded.  As  in 
the  Prometheus,  none  but  the  demigods' 
strength  and  force  can  chain  the  Titan. 
Our  task,  as  men  of  culture,  and  as  men 
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who  are  to  determine  the  prevailiDg  type  of 
culture,  is  both  in  theory  and  practice  to 
subject  the  form  to  the  substance ;  to  bring 
the  beautiful  under  the  problem  of  the  true 
and  the  good  Our  task,  as  descendants  of 
an  austere  ancestry,  as  partakers  in  a  seyere 
nationality,  is  to  retain  the  strict,  heroic, 
intellectual,  and  religious  spirit  of  the 
Puritan  and  the  pilgrim,  in  these  forms  of  i 
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an  advancing  civilisation.  In  order  to  this, 
in  order  that  the  sensuously  and  luxuriously 
beautiful  may  not  be  too  much  for  us, 
strength  and  reserve  are  needed  in  the  culti- 
vated classes.  They  must  be  reticent,  and, 
like  the  sculptor,  chisel  and  re-chisel,  until 
they  cut  off  and  cut  down  to  a  simple 
statuesque  beauty,  in  art  and  in  literature, 
in  religion  and  in  life. 


HINDOOISM  CONTRASTED  WITH  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  the  Bev.  James  Kennedy,  MJL,  formerly  MisBionary  at  Banee  Khet, 

Northern  India. 


PSpRBE  propose  to  consider  in  this  essay 
kWmI  the  main  features  of  Hindooism, 
uAfiH  the  religion  most  widely  professed 
in  India. 

In  previous  essays  of  the  volume*  we  endea- 
vourcKl  to  show  the  testimony  which  Chris- 
tianity gives  to  its  Divine  origin  by  its  own 
manifest  excellence.  The  sun  requires  no 
testimony  beside  that  which  itself  supplies  by 
its  light  and  heat.  We  endeavoured  to  show 
that  in  the  same  manner  the  character  and  life 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  described  in  the 
gospek,  are  radiant  with  a  moral  grandeur, 
which  needs  only  to  be  contemplated  and 
appreciated  to  win  and  awe  every  heart. 
We  pointed  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
Bible  as  proving  it  to  have  been  produced 
by  a  higher  than  human  authorship.  We 
referred  to  the  many  collateral  proo&  we 
have  of  its  being  the  Word  of  God,  but  we 
dwelt  on  the  evidence  itself  presents  as  that 
which  is  most  accessible,  which  speaks  most 
directly  to  the  highest  part  of  our  nature, 
and  which  furnishes  the  best  basis  for  an 
unwavering  conviction  of  its  heavenly  origin. 
We  now  enter  on  a  train  of  argument  to 
which  we  alluded  in  general  terms,  when  we 

*  ChrisUcmity  and  the  Bdiffiom  of  India.    E«fty 
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said  the  Bible  throughout  is  entirely  free 
from  the  Naturalism,  the  Pantheism,  and  the 
Polytheism  which  form  the  main  features  of 
the  religions  man  has  framed  for  himself. 
If  the  religion  of  the  Bible  difiFer,  not  in 
superficial  circumstances,  but  in  essential 
principles,  from  all  other  religions,  and  if 
the  difference  be  wholly  in  its  favour,  by  its 
propounding,  as  no  other  religion  does,  views 
of  God  and  man  which  do  honour  to  the 
Most  High,  commend  themselves  to  our 
conscience,  stimulate    us  to   the   pursuit 
of  all  excellence,  and  are  accordant  with 
the  facts  of  history,  the  question  arises. 
How  are  they  so  different,  and  why  is  the 
difference  so  vastly  in  favour  of  the  Bible  ? 
The  framers  of  these  religions  Jiave  often 
had  a  great  advantage  over  the  writers  of 
the  Bible  in  mental  culture  and  outward 
circumstances,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
all  religions   have   had  a  merely  human 
origin,  the  difference  ought  to  have  been  on 
the  other  side.    If  we  in  vain  seek  for  an 
explanation   of  the   phenomenon   in   the 
powers  of  the  respective  parties,  we  are  shut 
up  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  religions 
prevalent  in  the  world  have  had  a  merely 
human  origin,  while  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
is  Divine.    If  the  difference  were  slight  or 
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incidental,  no  snch  inference  could  be  drawn, 
but  we  have  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
difference  is  great,  we  might  ahnost  say, 
infinite,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
our  seeing  on  the  one  side  the  hand  of  man, 
and  on  the  other  the  hand  of  the  ever- 
blessed  God.  The  perception  of  this  differ- 
ence leads  the  believer  to  rest,  if  possible, 
more  securely  than  ever  in  the  mansion  of 
faith  to  which  he  has  betaken  himself,  as  by 
its  infinite  superiority  to  other  abodes,  pre- 
pared for  human  hearts,  he  has  additional 
evidence  presented  to  him  that  it  has  been 
erected  by  the  Father  of  spirits.  The 
essential  difference  is  denied  by  unbelievers, 
but  we  are  satisfied  it  can  be  fully  proved, 
and  the  proof,  when  discerned,  is  as  discon- 
certing to  unbelief  as  it  is  strengthening  to 
faith.  The  subject  on  which  we  are  now 
entering  is.  then,  closely  connected  with  the 
object  we  have  in  view  in  these  Essays, 
of  showing  the  immovable  basis  on  which 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  rests. 

The  argument  founded  on  the  superiority 
of  the  religion  of  the  Bible  to  all  other 
religions,  though  collateral,  has  always  been 
felt  to  possess  much  force.  Pious  and 
intelligent  Jews  of  old  clang  the  more  closely 
to  their  Covenant  God,  the  more  they  looked 
at  the  objects  worshipped  by  surrounding 
nations.  "  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock, 
even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges." 
The  primitive  Christians  dwelt  on  the 
character  and  teaching  of  their  Master,  on 
the  principles  which  He  taught  them,  and 
the  hopes  with  which  He  inspired  them,  in 
contrast  with  the  character  of  the  gods 
worshipped  by  the  heathen,  the  views  and 
practices  prevalent  among  them,  and  the 
teachings  of  tiieir  sages.  The  contrast  thus 
presented  told  powerfully  on  many  minds. 
Down  to  our  day  Christian  advocates  have 
largely  and  rightly  used  this  argument. 
At  the  present  hour  many  are  fortified  in 
tiieir  faith  by  the  utter  failure  of  unbelievers, 
notwithstanding   the   great  though  unac- 


knowledged help  given  them  by  the  Bible, 
to  substitute  for  the  system  they  are  so 
desirous  to  displace  any  positive  truth  which 
will  meet  the  cravings  of  the  intellect, 
conscience,  and  heart 

Innumerable  are  the  cases  in  our  daily 
lives,  in  which  we  feel  the  force  of  contrast. 
We  never  realise  the  power  of  a  great  poet 
more  than  when  we  turn  from  his  chdj 
icewcre  to  the  rhyming  of  a  miserable 
poetaster.  We  get  new  insight  into  the 
merits  of  a  great  picture  when  we  see  along- 
side of  it  a  wretched  daub.  Excellence 
never  shines  more  brightly  than  when  there 
is  close  to  it  the  dark  shadow  of  gross  de- 
pravity. The  works  of  Gk>d  appear  most 
glorious  when  they  are  contrasted  with  the 
works  of  man.  The  argument  on  which  we 
are  entering,  if  rightly  prosecuted,  is  one  of 
no  ordinary  potency. 

Living  as  we  are  in  a  country  where 
Hindooism  has  prevailed  for  ages,  and  where 
the  vast  majority  are  still  subject  to  its  sway, 
it  has  special  claims  on  our  attention.  The 
subject  is  large  and  difficult,  though  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  Within  the 
limits  of  an  essay  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  show  the  main  features  of  the  system, 
and  mark  their  relation  to  the  religion  of 
the  Bible. 

We  beg  to  make  here  a  preliminary 
remark  we  deem  important.  There  is  no 
more  firequent  and  fruitful  source  of  error 
than  looking  at  outward  and  occasional 
agreement,  and  fisuling  to  observe  essential 
difference.  We  must  look  below  the  surface 
if  we  would  arrive  at  the  truth.  We  must 
judge  men  and  things  by  their  essential 
quiditiee,  and  not  by  their  superficial  appear- 
ances. Many  a  bad  man  does  every  now 
and  then  an  honourable  and  praiseworthy 
act,  but  we  judge  his  character  not  by 
occasional  acts,  but  by  the  tenor  of  his  life. 
We  may  have  difficulty  in  understanding 
single  acts  in  the  life  of  a  good  man,  but  we 
look  so  far  as  we  can  at  his  entire  bearing, 
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and  estimate  him  accordingly.  Thus  it 
ought  to  be  with  systems.  We  ought,  so 
far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  to  get  at  their 
heart,  to  ponder  their  principles,  to  observe 
how  these  are  applied,  and'  thus  rise  above 
superficial  and  occasional  statements,  which 
tend  only  to  deceive  us,  because  in  many 
an  instance  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  sjTstem  at  all,  or  are  directly  opposed  to 
its  spirit. 

For  instance,  Hindooism  is  frequently 
represented  thus,  "  This  is  the  religion  of  a 
people  in  a  state  of  semi-civilisation.  In 
both  its  legends  and  practices  there  is  much 
that  is  offensive  to  our  taste,  which  will  be 
certainly  outgrown  when  the  people  rise  to 
our  level.  In  the  meantime  we  should  leave 
them  to  hold  on  their  own  way.  They  have 
everjrthing  essential  in  religion.  They  believe 
in  Qod  as  well  as  we  do,  although  they  wor- 
ship Him  in  a  different  fashion.  Their 
religion,  like  ours,  condemns  lying,  stealing, 
drunkenness,  and  other  sins.  They  believe 
that  the  wicked  will  be  punished,  and  the 
righteous  rewarded  in  another  state.  They 
believe  in  miracles,  but  according  to  their 
taste  their  miracles  are  much  moremarvellous 
than  ours.  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  They  receive  with  us 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  though  after 
their  manner  they  have  ten  Incarnations, 
while  we  have  only  one.  Why  then  should 
we  disturb  them  ?  They  have  a  religion  with 
true  elements  in  it,  and  our  heavenly  Father 
will  pardon  their  unavoidable  mistakes." 

In  this  representation  there  is  a  show  of 
truth,  but  the  reality  of  error.  Both  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  their  sacred 
books,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  countenance 
the  views  thus  ascribed  to  them,  and  yet  it 
is  inconceivable  anyone  can  take  the  trouble 
of  studying  one  of  their  standard  books, 
and  marking  well  the  tenor  of  their  con- 
versation, without  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  on  all  the  subjects  named — God,  man, 
the  relation  of  man  to  God,  sin,  retribution, 


and  a  future  state.*. their  views  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  ours,  so  much  so  that  if  we 
be  right  they  are  certainly  wrong,  and  if 
they  be  right  we  are  certainly  wrong.  There 
is  a  superficial  agreement,  while  there  is  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  difference. 

Wlien  Christians  are  asked  "  What  is  the 
standard  of  your  religion  ?  In  what  book  or 
books  is  it  most  purely  and  fully  taught  ?'* 
they  are  ready  with  the  reply,  "  The  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Wo 
receive  what  they  approve  and  teach.  We 
reject  what  they  condemn."  When  we  ask 
the  Hindoos  what  their  standard  is,  we  have 
a  ready  reply,  even  the  most  illiterate  have 
it  on  their  lips,  "  The  four  Vedas,  the  six 
Shastras,  and  the  eighteen  Fur^nas."  This 
is  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  Hindoo  canon, 
for  besides  the  books  mentioned  it  includes 
Upvedas,  Upangs,  Upa-puranas,  and  many 
other  writings,  treating  almost  every  subject 
which  can  interest  the  human  mind.  The 
Hindoos  have  besides  two  great  epic  poems, 
which  though  not  named  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  canon,  are  deemed  inspired,  and 
have  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  generally,  are  better  known  by  them, 
and  have  a  more  powerfal  influence  over 
them,  than  any  other  books.  These  poems 
are  the  Mah^bhdrat  and  the  Rdm^yan,  both 
very  extensive,  the  former  especially,  with 
its  200,000  lines,  occupying  when  printed  four 
quarto  volumes,  and  thus  as  to  size  taking 
the  first  place  among  the  poems  of  the  world. 

The  Vedas,  not  only  in  antiquity  but  in 
authority,  hold  by  far  the  highest  place. 
Professor  Max  MuUer  says,  "The  highest 
authority  for  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins  is 
the  Veda.  All  other  works— the  laws  of 
Menu,  the  six  orthodox  systems  of  Philoso- 
phy, the  Pur&nas,  or  the  legendary  systems 
of  India — all  derive  their  authority  from 
their  agreement  with  the  Veda.  The  Veda 
alone  is  called  Sruti,  or  revelation ;  every- 
thing else,  however  sacred,  can  only  claim 
the  title  of  Smirtij  or  tradition." 
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Some  find  the  Bible  too  large,  and  though 
they  have  it  by  them  all  their  days  in  their 
own  language,  never  become  tolerably  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Those  who  know  it  best, 
and  study  it  most,  become  so  £Ganiliar  with 
its  letter,  that  they  can  scarcely  find  any- 
thing new  in  its  words,  but  they  continually 
find  something  new  and  fresh  in  the  thoughts 
it  suggests,  and  the  feelings  it  excites.  What 
are  we  to  say  to  the  Hindoo  canon,  com- 
posed of  so  vast  a  multitude  of  books,  all 
written  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  the 
language  of  the  learned,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion,  lying  buried 
in  that  language  ?  How  is  such  a  literature 
to  be  estimated?  In  order  to  its  being 
estimated,  it  must  be  known,  and  how  is  it 
to  be  known  ?  A  most  distinguished  Sanscrit 
scholar  tells  us,  what  we  might  have  expected 
to  hear,  that  no  Pundit,  however  able  and 
learned,  has  ever  traversed,  or  can  traverse, 
this  vast  field.  We  once  heard  a  Pundit, 
after  speaking  with  contempt  of  that  puny 
book,  the  Bible,  call  his  own  literature  "  An 
ocean  without  a  bottom,  and  without  a  shore," 
and  such  an  ocean  can  be  neither  fathomed 
nor  explored.  Pundits,  as  a  class,  keep 
themselves  to  one  book,  or  books  of  the 
same  order,  and  their  knowledge  of  books 
outside  their  fiftvourite  circle  is  very  limited. 
We  are  not,  however,  left  in  such  igno- 
rance of  this  literature  as  to  be  disqualified 
for  forming  an  opinion  regarding  it.  There 
is  not  a  single  department  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory into  which  Sanscrit  scholars  have  not 
more  or  less  penetrated,  and  they  have  told 
us  enough,  if  we  read  and  ponder  their  re- 
velations, to  give  us  a  fiirm  foothold,  from 
which  we  can  express  an  opinion  of  the 
character  and  contents  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Hindoos.  We  must  judge  the  un- 
known by  the  known,  and  we  can  do  this 
with  the  greater  confidence,  as  every  suc- 
cessive advance  into  the  field  only  confirms 
the  impression  made  by  the  survey  of  its 
border.    There  may  be  a  right  estimate  of 


the  character  and  drift  of  a  literature,  when 
there  \a  no  fitness  to  discuss  its  niceties  and 
details. 

So  fur  as  these  ^mtings  are  to  be  con- 
sidered a  canon  for  a  religion,  their  bulk 
is  an  insuperable  disadvantage,  even  if  they 
were  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
possessed  a  homogeneous  character.  Com- 
posed as  they  have  been  in  a  language 
utterly  unknown  to  the  people  generally, 
and  made  up  as  they  are  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous elements,  they  can  be  neither  a 
directory  nor  a  standard.  We  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  be  thankful,  when  we  turn 
from  them  to  our  little  Bible. 

Christian  advocates  adduce  strong  external 
evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion  that  the 
Bible  contains  the  record  of  a  supernatural 
revelation.  They  maintain,  and  the  position 
has  never  been  successfully  assailed,  that 
the  New  Testament  is  composed  of  books 
which  have  come  down  to  us  &om  the 
persons  to  whom  their  authorship  is  as- 
cribed, and  relate  facts  which  are  the  more 
confirmed  the  more  they  are  tested.  For 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  facts  related 
in  the  Old  Testament  a  variety  of  arguments 
is  produced,  with  which  anyone  may  become 
acquainted  who  gives  his  attention  to  the 
subject.  In  vain  we  look,  as  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  show,  for  any  similar  evidence  in 
fekvour  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Pundits,  with  all  their  learning, 
subtlety,  and  diligence,  have  been  utterly 
wanting  in  the  historical  faculty.  It  has 
been  said  that  in  their  vast  literature  not  a 
page  of  pure  history  can  be  found.  It  is 
allowed  that  many  incidents  are  mentioned, 
and  many  statements  made,  from  which 
historical  inferences  can  be  safely  drawn^ 
but  it  is  affirmed  that  the  historical  element 
is  invariably  mingled  with  legend.  This 
may  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  it 
may  be  confidently  said  that  no  treatise, 
however  small,  has  come  down  to  us,  which 
deserves  to  be  designated  as  historical    This 
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being  the  case,  there  is  no  basis  on  which  an 
historical  argnment  in  favour  of  the  Hindoo 
writings  can  be  raised.  So  convinced  of 
this  are  the  Pundits,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  intellectual  adroitness,  they  have  not, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  ever  ventured  on  an 
argument  in  favour  of  their  sacred  writings, 
similar  to  the  argument  from  external  evi- 
dence on  which  Christian  advocates  have  so 
largely  dwelt.  They  are  eager  to  plunge 
into  questions  the  solution  of  which  will  ever 
ba£9e  the  human  mind,  but  as  to  the 
historical  argument  they  leave  us  to  walk 
the  course,  and  satisfy  themselves  with 
looking  down  on  us  with  contempt,  for 
attaching  importance  to  such  commonplace 
affairs. 

Look  at  the  Vedas,  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  of  Hindoo  books.  We  are  told 
they  have  come  from  the  mouth  of  Brahm4. 
As  if  this  were  not  sufficient  honour  we  are 
told  they  have  had  no  origin — ^that  they  are 
eternal !  Writings  with  such  an  origin,  or 
having  no  origin  at  all,  are  certainly  un- 
susceptible of  historical  proof. 

These  high  pretensions  are  not  confirmed 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Vedas.  They  soon 
betray  their  mundane  origin.  They  have 
the  names  of  Rishees,  holy  men,  attached 
to  them  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  these 
are  the  authors,  and  they  abound  with  refer- 
ences to  events  which  had  transpired.  These 
writings,  at  least  their  most  ancient  portion, 
contain  the  hymns  with  which  the  Aryan 
race,  during  their  early  settlement  in  India, 
worshipped  their  gods,  deprecated  their  wrath, 
and  importuned  their  fiavour.  It  is  certain 
that  these  songs  were  not  reduced  to  writing 
for  a  long  period  after  their  composition. 
When  they  were  first  composed,  and  when 
they  found  written  expression,  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  the  most  distinguished  and  careful 
scholars  telling  us  that  certainty  is  unat- 
tainable, and  conjecturally  assigning  them 
to  periods  separated  from  each  other  by 
several  centuries.    Some  place  them  at  so 


remote  a  period  as  the  sixteenth  century 
before  Christ,  others  declare  for  the  tenth 
or  ninth  centuiy,  while  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ  has  not  been  without  its 
advocates. 

The  genuineness  of  the  earliest  portion 
of  these  writings  is  maintained  by  scholars^ 
whom  we  have  every  reason  to  trust  and 
follow.  In  style,  in  language,  in  the  state  of 
society  they  indicate,  in  the  worship  they 
prescribe,  in  the  tenets  they  assert,  in  the 
illustrations  they  use,  and  in  the  legends 
they  contain,  they  have  the  sure  marks  of  a 
very  remote  past.  They  thus  possess  a 
peculiar  interest  for  all  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  early  histoiy  of  one  of 
the  foremost  races  of  mankind ;  and  the 
scholars,  who  have  laboured  on  them  for 
years,  have  done  excellent  service.  While 
acknowledging  their  substantial  genuineness, 
and  attaching  a  high  value  to  them,  as  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  social  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  early  Hindoos,  we  are  not  aware 
of  a  single  historical  proof  advanced  in  fiekvour 
of  their  Divine  origin.  We  read  of  no 
miracles  which  have  been  historically  at- 
tested. We  find  no  prophecies  which  have 
been  historically  fulfilled.  We  meet  with 
no  collateral  evidence  of  any  kind.  We  can 
understand  the  mundane  affairs  mentioned, 
without  supposing  any  supernatural  inter- 
position, and  the  supra-mundane  affairs,  in 
which  the  gods  play  their  part,  belong  to  a 
sphere  where  historical  proof  has  no  footing. 

The  philosophical  writings,  called  the 
Shdstras,  are  very  ancient,  but  every  attempt 
even  to  approximate  the  time  of  their  com- 
position has  been  unsuccessful.  We  are 
sure  they  are  of  much  later  date  than  the 
Vedas. 

The  Mahdbh&rat  and  the  Rdmdyan,  the 
great  epic  poems,  though  ancient,  belong  to 
a  much  more  recent  period.  The  main 
personages  described,  and  the  main  events 
related,  have  no  doubt  an  historical  basis, 
but  they  are  so  arrayed  in  the  colours  of 
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a  lively  and  not  infrequently  fantastic  imagi- 
nation, that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
seek  for  historical  delineation  in  the  scenes 
depicted  by  Milton  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  and 
Paradise  Regained,  as  in  the  scenes  of  the 
Hindoo  epics.  Viewed  as  poems  they  have 
great  merits,  perhaps  greater  than  with  our 
western  training  we  can  appreciate,  but  as 
authoritative  religious  records  they  are 
utterly  destitute  of  historical  support 

The  same  statement  with  still  greater 
emphasis  may  be  made  about  the  Pur^nas, 
which  govern  the  views  and  practices  of  the 
modem  Hindoos.  The  Vishnu  Purina, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  most  complete  of  the 
whole,  has  been  translated  and  largely 
annotated  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  is  pre- 
£eu^  by  a  most  valuable  introduction,  giving 
an  amount  of  information  about  the  Purdnas 
such  as  is  not,  we  suppose,  to  be  found  else- 
whera  The  work  is  large  and  hard  to  read, 
but  it  ought  to  be  carefully  perused  by  every 
one  who  would  know  what  modern  Hindoo- 
ism  is.  Like  most  of  the  Purdnas  it  draws 
its  materials  largely  from  that  store-house 
of  Hindoo  lore,  the  Mahdbhdrat.  One  can- 
not enter  the  book  without  perceiving  that 
it  deals  with  matters  entirely  outside  the 
pale  of  history,  and  the  impression  is 
deepened  as  the  reader  advances. 

Apart  from  the  unhistorical  character  of 
their  contents,  the  proof  is  abundant  that 
the  Pur4nas  are  utterly  destitute  of  histori- 
cal authority.  On  this  point  we  cannot  do 
better  than  hear  what  Dr.  H.  H.  Wilson  has 
to  say.  "The  Purinas  as  they  are  now 
must  be  very  different  from  what  they  were 
in  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era, 
for  Amara  Sinh,  the  lexicographer,  represents 
them  as  having  five  characteristic  topics, 
which  they  certainly  have  not  now.  Each 
of  the  Purdnas  specifies  the  names  of  the 
whole  eighteen.  The  list  could  not  have 
been  complete  while  the  work  that  gives  it 
was  unfinished,  and  in  one  only,  therefore,  I 
the  last  of  the  series,  have  we  a  right  to  I 


look  for  it.  ...  .  Some  of  the  Purinas 
particularise  the  number  of  stanzas  which 
each  of  the  eighteen  contains— 400,000 
slokas,  or  1,600,000  lines.  In  one  or  two 
instances  they  disagree,  but  in  general  they 
concur.  These  are  fabled  to  be  an  abridge- 
ment, the  whole  amount  being  a  kror,  or  ten 
millions.  ....  In  the  Brahmi  Purdna, 
which  is  called  ddi,  or  first,  there  is  distinct 
reference  to  the  temples  of  Jaganndth, 
in  Orissa,  which  shows  that  it  could  not  be 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 

century In  the  last  chapter  of  the 

Padmd  (Lotus)  Purdna  there  is  a  dialogue, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  Vishnu  is  the  only 
one  of  the  triad  entitled  to  respect,  Siva 
being  licentious,  Brahmd  arrogant,  and 
Vishnu  alone  pure.  No  portion  of  the 
Padmd  Purdna  is  older  than  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  last  parts  may  be  as  recent 
as  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  of  our  era.'' 
Here  is  another  brief  but  comprehensive 
statement  about  the  Purdnas.  "The 
Purdnas  profess  to  contain  the  original 
records  of  the  Hindoos,  but  though  they 
may  contain  legends  of  a  very  ancient 
character,  and  these  principally  taken  from 
the  Mahdbhdrat,  they  contain  incontro- 
vertible proofe — by  their  allusion  to  temples, 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  which  is  known ; 
by  their  notice  and  support  of  sects,  the  rise 
and  progress  of  which  are  understood ;  by 
their  warnings  as  to  the  presence  of  Mussul- 
mans in  India ;  by  liieir  quotations  from 
one  another,  and  other  circumstances — that 
their  composition  is  quite  modem.  The 
oldest  is  not  anterior  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  after  Christ,  and  the  most  recent  of 
them  are  not  above  three  or  four  centuries 
old."  We  are  informed  that  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Purdnas  differ  hopelessly  from  each 
other. 

The  recent  date  of  the  Purdnas  furnishes 
us  with  an  explanation  of  the  resemblance 
which  has  been  noted  between  some  passages 
in  the  life  of  Christ  and  in  that  of  Ejdshna. 
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When  we  think  of  the  dispersdon  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians  in  the  izx  East,  there  is 
nothing  improbahle  in  the  supposition  that 
a  portion  of  the  Oospel  narrative  had  reached 
the  Pundits.  Would  that  they  had  turned 
it  to  better  account ! 

Krishna  Dwaip^yan,  commonly  called 
Veda  ViyAs,  is  the  Coryphoeus  of  Hindoo 
literature.  Viyfe  means  "compiler,"  and 
we  are  told  there  have  been  twenty-eight 
Vy^ises  during  the  vast  periods  named  in  the 
Fur^nas,  and  all  these  have  been  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu  or  Brahm4.  Krishna 
Dwaipdyan  was  the  last  and  most  celebrated. 
He  is  said  to  have  compiled  the  Vedas, 
written  the  Mah^bh^rat,  composed  some  of 
the  Purdnas,  and  compiled  the  rest.  It  is 
calculated  that  if  he  did  all  the  work  attri- 
buted to  him  he  must  have  lived  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  years.  It  is  strange  that 
pure  Brahminical  lineage  is  not  ascribed  to 
him,  his  father  having  been  a  Brahman,  but 
his  mother  a  fisherman's  daughter.  Several 
of  the  Rishees,  whose  names  are  prefixed  to 
the  Vedic  hymns,  were  not  Brahmans,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  Brahmanhood  had 
not  then  assumed  its  hereditary  and  rigid 
form. 

We  are  not  aware  that  a  single  Sanscrit 
scholar,  either  in  Oermany  or  England, 
would  question  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
these  statements.  Those  who  would  put  the 
Bible  on  the  same  historical,  rather  unhisto- 
rical,  level  with  these  Hindoo  books,  are 
acting  a  very  unworthy  part,  for  they  are 
shutting  their  eyes  to  obvious  facts. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  doctrines 
inculcated,  and  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  and  as  we 
proceed  we  chall  see  how  great  a  contrast 
they  present  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
Ancient  Hindooism,  the  Hindooism  of  the 
Vedas,  differs  so  widely  from  modem  Hin- 
dooism, the  Hindooism  of  the  Purdnas,  not 
only  in  rites,  but  in  principle,  that  they 
must  be  treated  separately.     There  have 


been  many  changes  in  the  religious  views 
and  practices  of  the  people  during  their  long 
career  in  India,  but  in  giving,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  their  reli- 
gious system,  it  is  enough  to  attend  to  its 
earlier  and  later  forms.  We  can  say  nothing 
in  this  essay  about  the  great  episode  of 
Buddhism,  which  for  a  time  achieved  a  great 
victory  over  Brahmanism,  but  which  was  at 
last  driven  firom  the  field. 

The  worship  of  the  Vedic  age  was  tho- 
roughly naturalistic.  The  great  objects  of 
nature.and  the  principal  elements,  the  sun, 
the  moon,  fixe,  wind,  and  water,  were  turned 
into  deities,  and  received  adoration.  These 
were  invested  with  personal  qualities,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  qualities  were  those 
of  the  worshippers,  combined  with  a  power 
and  greatness  vastly  transcending  anything 
which  man  possesses.  In  the  Vedic  hjrmns 
the  gods  are  extolled  for  their  power,  their 
wisdom,  their  kindness,  and  in  some  instances 
for  their  personal  beauty.  Their  favour  is 
implored,  and  their  wrath  is  deprecated. 
They  are  approached  with  sacrifices  and 
offerings,  and  their  presence  is  invoked  at 
the  sacrificial  feasts.  Most  minute  instruc- 
tions are  given  as  to  the  services  with  which 
they  are  most  pleased,  and  the  rites  with 
which  they  can  be  best  propitiated. 

It  is  most  likely  that  at  the  commence- 
ment this  worship  was  simply  symbolic,  the 
most  impressive  of  natural  objects  and  the 
most  useful  of  elements  being  chosen  as  the 
fittest  representatives  of  God's  power,  great- 
ness, and  goodness.  History  tells  us  the 
goal  at  which  this  symbolic  worship  speedily 
arrives.  When  the  mind  is  fixed  on  the 
symbols,  and  invests  them  with  personal 
qualities,  addressing  them  firom  day  to  day 
as  possessed  of  these  qualities,  and  in  order 
to  realising  them  the  better,  making  the 
personality  the  more  intense  by  attributing 
to  them  a  great  variety  of  actions,  the  whole 
sphere  of  the  mental  vision  is  filled,  and 
(}od  disappears  from  the  view.    He  is  dis- 
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placed  by  His  own  symbols.    For  Him  there 
is  no  adoration,  no  love,  no  service. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  thus 
it  was  with  the  Hindoos  of  the  Vedic  era. 
The  question  has  been  discussed,  Do  they 
deserve  the  name  Monotheists?    Did  they 
recognise  one  living  God  aa  above  nature, 
above  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  ether,  having 
an  entirely  separate  existence,  but  upholding 
all,  ruling  all,  and  subordinating  all  to  the 
accomplishment  of  His  purposes  ?    Or,  when 
they  speak  of  God  as  distinct  from  their 
deities,  have  they  a  Pantheistic  meaning, 
regarding  Him  as  the  essence  of  which  the 
universe  is  the  development — as  the  whole 
of  which  the  various  objects  in  the  universe 
are  parts  ?    Passages  in  flEtvour  of  either  view 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  question  is  one 
which  does  not  admit  of  easy  settlement. 
Dr.  Wilson,  in  guarded  terms,  speaks  of  the 
Vedic  system  as  Monotheistic.     He  says, 
*'  Apparently  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the 
Hindoo  ritual  recognised  an  active  ruler  in 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  notion  of 
abstract  deity  originating  with  the  schools 
of  philosophy."    Colebrooke  represents  the 
Vedic  system  as  Pantheistic.     "The  real 
doctrine  of  the  Indian  scripture  is  the  unity 
of  the  Deity,  in  whom  the  universe  is  com- 
prehended ;   and    the  seeming  Polytheism 
which  it  exhibits  offers  the  elements  and  the 
stars  and  planets  as  God."    This  uncertainty 
clearly  proves  that  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas 
on  the  highest  of  subjects  is  very  unsatis- 
£EU^ry.     One  cannot  open  the  Bible  without 
perceiving  its  unvarying  and  decisive  testi- 
mony to  the  One  Living  and  True  Gk)d.    It 
would  appear  a  person  may  spend  years  on 
the  Vedas,  and  be  left  in  doubt.    Whatever 
opinion  maybe  held  on  this  point,  one  thing 
is  evident,  that  the  deities  adored  and  served 
80  filled  the  minds  of  these  Vedic  worshippers 
that  practically  no  place  was  left  for  the 
service  of  the  Most  High. 

The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  diametrically 
different.    It  refers  continually  to  the  great 


I  objects  of  nature  as  created  by  God,  as  up- 
I  held  and  ruled  by  Him,  as  manifesting  His 
glory,  and  intended  to  promote  man's  welfare. 
Which  is  the  preferable  representation,  the 
representation  most  consonant  to  reason, 
most  worthy  of  God,  and  most  fitted  to 
nurture  a  healthy  piety — ^that  which  sets 
forth  God  as  the  Maker,  the  Sustainer,  and 
the  Ruler  of  all,  or  that  which  turns  natural 
objects  and  laws  into  gods,  gives  them  a 
separate  personal  existence,  ascribes  to  them 
such  qualities  as  man  possesses,  with  power 
superadded,  and  shows  them  at  frequent 
strife  and  enmity  with  each  other?  The 
question,  thus  put,  we  leave  with  all  confi- 
dence to  the  answer  of  every  unprejudiced 
mind. 

These  ancient  Hindoos  were  extremely 
different  from  their  modem  descendants,  and 
in  several  respects  the  difference  is  greatly 
in  their  favour.  If  those  only  are  idolaters 
who  bow  down  before  images,  these  were  not, 
for  they  had  neither  temples  nor  images.  If 
those  be  idolaters  who  worship  the  creature 
more  than  the  Creator,  they  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  the  charge.  It  would  appear 
that  caste  was  then  entirely  different  from 
what  it  has  since  become,  being  the  designa- 
tion of  a  profession  rather  than  the  title  of 
a  hereditary  class.  The  gods  of  the  modem 
Hindoos  seem  to  have  been  unknown.  Rudra 
is  indeed  named,  but  this  is  one  of  the  names 
of  Indra,  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  those  times, 
and  it  would  require  even  more  than  Pundit 
ingenuity  to  identify  him  with  Shiva  or 
Mahadeo,  to  whom  the  name  Rudra  is  now 
applied.  There  is  mention  of  one  Krishna, 
a  demon  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  whom 
Indra  slew.  When  we  remember  the  famous 
contest  between  Indra  and  Krishna  caused 
by  the  abandonment  of  Indra's  worship  by 
the  shepherds  of  Brinddban  at  Krishna's 
instigation,  during  which  E^hna  kept  for 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  the  mountain 
Gobardhan,  like  an  umbrella,  over  the  heads 
of  his   foUowers,   to   protect   them   from 
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India's  thunderbolts,  we  naturally  sup- 
pose that  in  the  Vedic  reference  we  have 
the  yiews  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  regarding 
him.  This  may  be  a  mistaken  inference, 
and  if  so  it  would  appear  the  Vedic  people 
knew  nothing  about  Krishna.  The  writings 
attached  to  the  Vedas,  in  which  the  gods 
now  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  are 
named,  are  declared  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  to  be  of  comparatively  modem  date. 
The  cow  had  no  such  place  as  it  has  now  in 
Hindoo  esteem.  It  was  deemed  sufficiently 
sacred  to  be  deemed  fit  for  sacrifice,  and  its 
flesh,  thus  consecrated,  was  deemed  excellent 
food.  These  old  Aryans  seem  to  have  been 
a  lively,  brave,  roystering  people,  quaffing 
their  Soma  juice  with  as  much  relish  as  their 
Aryan  cousins  took  up  their  mighty  goblets 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe,  and  enjojring 
their  feasts  of  beef,  and  other  animal  food, 
as  keenly  as  any  carnivorous  human  beings 
have  ever  done.  It  has  been  often  said  that 
if  these  ancient  Hindoos  were  to  reappear  on 
the  stage,  and  to  act  before  their  descendants 
their  former  life,  they  would  be  regarded 
with  horror  as  a  most  impure  and  irreligious 
people. 

One  marked  and  fatal  defect  in  the  ancient 
Hindoos  was  their  excessive  worldliness. 
One  searches  their  records  in  vain  for  a  high- 
toned  morality,  and  for  spiritual  aspirations. 
The  character  given  to  their  gods  is  that 
which  would  be  given  by  a  low-toned  people. 
Deliverance  from  disease,  the  increase  of 
herds,  abundance  to  eat  and  drink,  victory 
over  enemies,  the  destruction  of  enemies — 
these  are  the  things  which  form  the  burden 
of  their  prayers.  Confession  of  sin,  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  sin,  and  longing  for 
holiness,  are  certainly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Vedic  writings,  though  a  very  few  pas- 
sages have  been  produced  in  which  they 
seem  to  be  recognised.  Sin  is  not  infire- 
quently  mentioned,  but  it  is  the  sin  of  those 
who  had  injured  them,  and  which  they  pray 
may  be  punished.    The  contrast  in  this  res- 


pect betweeen  the  early  portion  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Vedas,  is  most  striking  and  instruc- 
tive. How  early  in  the  Bible  is  God  set 
forth  as  a  righteous  holy  God,  who  demands 
holiness  from  His  worshippers !  We  travel 
wearily  through  the  Vedas  in  search  of  such 
teaching,  and  we  find  it  not. 

The  modem  Hindoos  have  departed  widely 
from  the  ways  of  their  fathers,  but  to  their 
deep  injury  they  have  clung  closely  to  their 
spirit.  The  intellect  and  imagination  have 
been  cultivated,  and  even  strained,  in  a 
degree  to  which  we  believe  no  other  nation 
can  afford  a  parallel,  but  the  conscience,  the 
highest  part  of  our  nature,  the  source  within 
us  of  the  most  important  knowledge,  has  been 
sadly  neglected,  and  the  neglect  has  told 
with  fatal  eflFect  on  the  works  of  philosophers, 
sages,  and  poets.  To  this  neglect,  and  to 
the  consequent  perversion  of  moral  senti* 
ment,  we  have  mainly  to  trace  the  withering 
Pantheism,  the  gross  and  grotesque  Poly- 
theism, and  the  degrading  idolatry  which 
have  for  ages  characterised  the  Hindoo  race. 
If  the  Vedic  people  had  been  high-toned,  and 
had  given  a  moral  impulse  to  their  descen- 
dants, and  if  that  impulse  had  been  sustained, 
what  a  gem  among  the  nations,  considering 
their  capabilities  and  advantages,  would  the 
Hindoo  race  have  become  I 

It  is  time  for  us  to  consider  modem 
Hindooism,  the  Hindooism  of  the  Purdnas. 
This  differs  from  ancient  Hindooism  in  the 
hero-worship  which  forms  its  most  prominent 
feature,  and  which  has  thrown  completely 
into  the  back-ground,  though  it  has  not 
entirely  displaced,  the  deification  of  nature— 
in  the  multitudinous  stories  it  tells  about 
those  heroes  who  occupied  on  earth  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  the  sun  and  moon  in 
the  heavens — ^in  its  temples  and  images — ^in 
its  rigid  caste — ^in  its  new  rites  and  pilgrim- 
ages— ^in  the  great  prominence  given  to  the 
transmigration  of  souls — and  perhaps  most 
markedly  of  all  in  the  pronounced  Panthe- 
ism, largely  derived  firom  the  philosophie 
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writings,    which   pervades,  we  might   say 
saturates,  the  Purinic  writings. 

Let  us  state,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  main 
features  of  modem  Hindooism. 

The  Supreme,  Adwait,  the  One  without  a 
second,  is  not  a  person,  but  a  thing  (vastu), 
a  vast,  unconscious  latent  power,  passive 
intelligence,  with  immense  capabilities,  but 
no  actuality.  In  some  mysterious  way  the 
Supreme  comes  to  consciousness,  and  says, 
"  I  am  One,  I  shall  be  many."  Three  quali- 
ties stir  within  him,  and  these  qualities  give 
birth  to  the  universe.  These  qualities, 
coming  directly  from  the  Supreme,  form  and 
mould  all  beings  and  all  things  in  the 
heavens,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  lower 
regions — god,  sages,  men,  demons,  hob- 
goblins, fire,  air,  water,  stones — ^in  short 
everything  which  the  universe  contains. 
These  are  all  such  as  they  came  from  the 
Supreme. 

The  relation  of  the  universe  to  God  is 
not  that  of  the  creation  to  the  Creator,  but 
of  a  stream  to  a  fountain,  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun  to  the  sun,  of  parts  to  a  whole,  ikna- 
nation,  not  creation,  is  the  true  principle  of 
universe.  God  is  at  once  its  material  and 
efficient  Cause.  He  is  the  agent,  the  act, 
and  the  effect. 

There  has  been  no  fall,  and  there  can  be 
therefore  no  restoration.  Man,  however, 
finds  himself  unhappy.  What  is  the  cause  ? 
The  cause  is  his  ignorant  supposition  that 
he  exists,  while  in  fact  only  God  exists. 
The  evil  from  which  he  suffers  is  not  sin 
but  self-consciousness. 

What,  then,  is  the  end  man  ought  to 
pursue?  "Liberation,"  in  other  words 
deliverance  from  the  error  of  believing  in 
personal  existence,  and  ability  to  say,  "I 
am  Brahm."  One  other  step  must  be  taken. 
The  "  I "  must  be  entirely  banished ;  and 
the  work  is  done.  He  is  re-absorbed  in  the 
Supreme,  from  whom  he  was  an  emanation, 
and  is  entirely  rid  of  conscious  existence. 

How  is  the  great  end  to  be  secured? 


The  most  direct  road  is  by  knowledge  and 
meditation.  Let  the  devotee  abandon  his 
position  in  the  world,  break  away  from 
relative  ties,  become  entirely  indifferent  to 
earthly  beings  and  things,  have  recourse  to 
the  desert,  lead  there  a  life  of  austerity  and 
meditation,  and  if  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  sages  be  implicitly  obeyed,  liberation 
will  be  gained.  This  is  the  straight  road  to 
deliverance,  but  as  there  are  many  who  are 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  tread  this  high 
path,  to  them  the  circuitous  road  is  open  of 
faith,  rites,  and  good  works.  Let  them 
serve  the  gods,  perform  rites,  go  on 
pilgrimages,  revere  and  feed  the  Brah- 
mans,  give  alms  to  the  poor  and  miserable, 
and  assuredly  they  will  have  their  reward. 
In  their  next  birth  they  wiU  rise  to  a  higher 
position.  If  low«caste  now,  they  may  be 
bom  the  next  time  in  the  family  of  a  Brah- 
man, it  may  be  in  their  next  birth  they  will 
be  gods.  They  will  be  thus  nearer  the 
coveted  liberation.  If,  however,  they  act  an 
irreligious  or  unworthy  part,  they  are  sure 
to  descend  in  the  scale  of  births.  They  will 
be  bom  low-caste,  a  demon,  a  beast,  or  even 
be  imprisoned  in  a  stone  or  a  clod.  Escape 
from  the  misery  of  births,  even  from  the 
birth  of  a  god,  is  the  aim  of  the  truly  wise 
man. 

There  is,  however,  only  a  quicker  and  a 
slower  arrival  at  the  goal.  After  a  vast 
period  all  beings  and  all  things,  gods, 
demons,  animals,  and  inanimate  things,  will 
be  absorbed  into  Brahm,  who  will  betake 
Himself  to  a  profound  slumber  on  the  head 
of  the  serpent  Sesha,  till  the  awakening 
again  come,  when  again  He  must  bear  the 
burden  of  conscious  existence,  times  of 
activity  and  repose  alternating  for  ever. 

Such  is  Hindooism,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  comprehend  it.  Both  in  its  specu- 
lative and  practical  forms,  there  are  marked 
diversities,  but  we  do  not  think  any  thought- 
frd  Hindoo  will  object  to  the  fairness  of  our 
statem^it.     There  is  not  a  word  in  it  for 
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which  high  authority  cannot  be  produced. 
It  may,  however,  be  well  to  give  a  more 
detailed  statement  for  illustration  and  con- 
firmation. 

According  to  the  Sinkhya  philosophy, 
which  is  deemed  by  some  the  most  ancient, 
the  universe  has  been  developed  from  Prakrit, 
Nature,  a  plastic  principle,  described  by  Ka- 
pila,  the  founder  of  the  system,  as  "  eternal, 
universal,  immutable,  single,  independent, 
free  from  qualities,  simple  and  sovereign." 
From  this  Prakrit  Eapila  educes  all  beings 
and  all  things,  mingling  mental  and  material 
qualities  in  a  way  very  singular  to  a  western 
mind.  He  does  not  say  there  is  no  God, 
but  he  thinks  the  universe  can  be  accounted 
for  without  Him,  and  if  He  exist.  He  is 
entirely  beyond  our  discovery.  Kapila  thus 
acts  very  much  on  the  principle  of  our 
modem  Positivists.  His  system  has  been 
pronounced  Atheistic,  and  to  supply  what 
was  deemed  its  great  defect,  the  Joga  school 
of  Patanjali  arose,  which  insists  on  Gbd  as 
the  source  of  all.  Both  schools,  however, 
agree  in  emanation,  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  final  absorption. 

The  Vedantin  philosophy  is  so  all-pre- 
dominant in  India,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
have  swallowed  up  every  other  system.  It 
has  struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  books,  the 
spirit,  and  the  character  of  the  people.  It, 
too,  maintains  the  doctrines  of  emanation 
and  absorption,  but  it  does  so  in  a  somewhat 
different  fashion.  To  our  apprehension,  the 
world,  with  its  vast  variety  of  objects,  and 
we  ourselves,  exist,  but  if  we  could  only 
escape  from  our  ignorance  we  should  find 
our  apprehension  to  be  a  mistake.  God 
only  exists.  Properly  speaking  God  is  not  a 
person.  He  is  the  Existent-Joy-Thought,  but 
we  must  not  think  of  Him  as  either  thinking 
or  jojrful.  This  conscious  existence  of  ours 
is  a  mere  dream,  and  the  sooner  we  get  rid 
of  it  the  better.  We  mistake  the  rope  for 
the  serpent,  the  mother-o'-pearl  for  silver, 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  water  for 


the  sun.  Mdyi,  the  power  of  God  which 
upholds  all,  is,  in  the  Vedantin  sense  and  in 
the  sense  of  common  speech,  an  illusion 
which  has  come  forth  from  the  Supreme,  and 
has  led  all  astray.  If  these  views  be  correct 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  conception 
of  either  God  or  the  universe.  We  know  the 
difference  between  our  consciousness,  when 
awake,  and  our  dreaming  when  asleep.  Each 
state  has  its  marked  peculiarities.  But  if  our 
wakeful  consciousness  be  only  a  dream,  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  conceive  what  reality  is. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  Ny&ya 
S3rstem  of  philosophy,  for  which  high  claims 
have  been  advanced.  It  deals  more  with 
logic  than  with  philosophy,  but  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  philosophy  it  seems,  on  some 
points,  f&vourably  distinguished  from  other 
systems.  We  cannot  do  better  than  tran- 
scribe the  words  of  Dr.  Murray  MitchelL 
'*  The  Ny^ya  has  been  mentioned  as  the  least 
objectionable  system  of  Hindoo  philosophy. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  more  ancient 
form  of  the  Ny^ya  was  theistic.  The  later 
form  admits  the  personality  of  the  Deify; 
and  ascribes  to  Him  intelligence,  will,  and 
active  power.  StiU,  even  the  Ny&ya  is 
grievoudy  defective.  It  says  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  nor  of 
His  government,  nor  of  creation.  But  a 
Deity  without  moral  attributes  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  is  a  Deity  only  in  nama 
The  chief  end  of  man,  according  to  the 
Nydya,  is  final  deliverance  from  pain  ;  and 
this  is  to  be  attained  by  the  cessation  of  all 
action,  whether  good  or  bad." 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  systems  of 
philosophy  that  we  may  the  better  under- 
stand the  Pantheism,  which  is  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  Purdnic  system. 

After  the  Vedas,  which  are  constantly 
lauded  to  the  skies  but  are  extremely  little 
known,*  except  by  a  very  small  band  of 

*  How  little  these  are  known  by  Pandits,  and  how 
exclusively  indebted  we  are  to  European  scholars  for 
the  knowledge  of  them  now  aooeesible,  Professor  Max 
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PnnditB,  and  they  know  them  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  perhaps  no  book  stands 
higher  in  Hindoo  estimation  than  the  Bha- 
gawad  GiU.  It  has  been  translated  into  the 
principal  vemacnlars  of  India,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  native  readers  in  terms  of  the  loftiest 
praise.  It  has  had  the  honour  of  translation 
into  several  European  languages,  and  Euro- 
pean scholars  have  joined  in  its  eulogy,  one 
sajring  that  it  teaches  an  '^  almost  Christian 
morality,"  while  Warren  Hastings  went  so  far 
as  to  say, "  It  contains  a  theology  accurately 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  powerfully  illustrating  its 
fundamental  doctrines."  It  would  have  fared 
ill  with  India  if  W.  H.  had  not  been  a 
better  statesman  than  theologian ! 

The  Bhagawad  forms  an  episode  in  the 
Mahdbhdrat,  but  it  was  evidently  written 
long  after  the  greater  part  of  that  work  was 
produced.  It  is  intended  to  reconcile  the 
Hindoo  devotee  to  the  active  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  caste  and  station,  even  when 
required  to  slay  his  relatives.  It  asserts 
the  worthlessness  of  mere  outward  rites, 
has  a  quasi-spiritual  tone,  inculcates  a  tem- 
perate and  benevolent  life,  and  notwith- 
standing the  marked  presence,  in  several 
passages,  of  Brahminical  pride,  narrowness, 

MuUer  telLi  us.  '*  There  was  no  commandment  of 
the  Old  Testament  which,  according  to  the  Brahmins, 
might  not  be  matched  in  the  Veda.  There  was  no 
doctrine  of  Christianity  which  had  not  been  antici- 
pated in  the  Veda.  If  the  missionaries  were  inoredu- 
loos  and  called  for  the  manuscripts,  they  were  told 
that  so  sacred  a  book  could  not  be  exposed  to  the 
profane  looks  of  mibelievers,  and  there  was  an  end  to 
aU  farther  argument.  .  .  .  The  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  always  ready  to  assist  the 
missionaries  by  any  legitimate  means,  invited  the 
Fnndits,  through  the  Asiatic  Society,  at  Calcutta,  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  to  publish  a  complete  and 
authentic  edition  of  their  own  sacred  writings.  The 
answers  received  only  proved  what  was  known  before, 
that  |Sn  the  whole  of  Bengal  there  was  not  a  single 
Brahman  who  could  edit  the  Veda.  In  spite  of  all 
these  obstacles,  however,  the  Veda  is  now  being  pub- 
lished in  this  countiy  tinder  the  patronage  of  the 
East  India  Company." 


and  superstition,  it  breathes  a  kindly  spirit^ 
but  it  is  throughout  intensely  pantheistic, 
gives  prominence  to  the  three  qualities,  as 
accounting  for  the  varities  of  character, 
dwells  on  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
insists  in  every  chapter  on  "  liberation," 
absorption  into  the  Deity,  as  the  one  thing 
on  which  the  wise  man  is  bent.  The  better 
teaching  of  the  book  is  overborne  by  its 
leading  principles,  which  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  a  really  noble  and  excellent 
character. 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned  the 
three  qualities — "  guns,"  fetters,  as  they  are 
called.  These  have  a  very  prominent  place 
in  the  philosophy,  the  mythology,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people.  They  are  Sattwas — 
Truth,  including  goodness,  happiness,  com- 
placency, etc.;  Rajas — Passion,  including 
affection,  energy,  pain,  etc. ;  and  Tamas — 
Darkness,  including  revenge,  stolidity,  in- 
difference, etc.  These  are,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  properties  of  the 
Supreme,  when  He  comes  to  consciousness, 
and  they  pervade  the  universe.  According 
to  a  high  authority  one  is  never  unaccom- 
panied by  the  other  two,  but  in  every  object 
one  has  the  predominance.  Truth,  good- 
ness, prevails  in  the  gods ;  passion,  energy, 
with  the  necessary  attendant  pain,  has  most 
power  over  man ;  while  the  demons  are 
given  over  to  darkness.  This,  too,  as  in- 
difference, stolidity,  is  the  quality  of  inani- 
mate things.  The  three  qualities  explain 
the  actings  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity,  Brahmi 
being  under  the  power  of  passion,  Vishnu  of 
truth,  and  Siva  of  darkness.  The  Purdnas 
are  fiercely  antagonistic,  one  lauding  Vishnu, 
another  Siva,  while  another  depreciates 
both,  and  maintains  the  superiority  of  Durga. 
This  convenient  doctrine  of  the  three 
qualities  turns  the  antagonism  into  harmony. 
The  Vishnuite  Pur4.nas  are  pervaded  by  the 
principle  of  goodness,  the  Sivaite  by  that  of 
darkness,  and  those  which  dwell  most  on  the 
stories  of  Brahmd,  as  well  as  those  which 
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lean  to  the  Sakti  or  female  principle,  are 
pervaded  by  passion.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion famished  by  some  of  the  Purinas 
themselves. 

Let  us  quote  in  an  abridged  form  a  few 
passages  from  the  Vishnu  Purina  in  illustra- 
tion of  Purinic  Pantheism. 

The  quality  of  darkness  pervaded  Brahm4, 
and  the  demons  were  first  bom,  issuing  from 
his  thigh ;  the  quality  of  goodness  pervaded 
him,  and  the  gods  came  from  his  mouth; 
the  quality  of  passion  pervaded  him,  and 
the    progenitors    of    mankind    appeared. 

PrahUda,  the  son  of  a  demon  king, 

who  had  become  a  devotee  of  Vishnu,  is 
reckoned  a  very  great  saint.  We  are  told 
that  he  looked  on  the  world  with  mind  un- 
disturbed and  full  of  benignity,  regarded  all 
things  with  equal  affection,  and  as  identical 
with  himself.  Meditating  upon  Vishnu  as 
identical  with  his  own  spirit,  Prahldda  be- 
came as  one  with  him,  and  finally  regarded 
himself  as  the  divinity :  he  forgot  entirely 
his  own  individuality,  and  was  conscious  of 
nothing  else  than  his  being  the  inexhaustible, 
etemal,  supreme  soul ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  conviction  of  identity, 
the  imperishable  Vishnu,  whose  essence  is 
wisdom,  became  present  in  his  heart,  which 
was  wholly  purified  from  sin.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  addressing  Vishnu,  "  Thou  art 
knowledge  and  ignorance,  tmth  and  false- 
hood, poison  and  ambrosia." 

We  must  venture  on  giving  one  scene  of 
Vishnu's  heaven,  as  illustrating  at  once  the 
style  and  spirit  of  the  Pur^as.  We  are 
sorry  there  is  a  lady  in  the  case,  for  it  will 
be  deemed  a  confirmation  of  the  uncharitable 
opinion,  that  wherever  mischief  is  concemed 
a  woman  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  as  if  man  of 
himself  were  not  capable  of  any  amount  of 
mischief ! 

The  demon  Narak  was  a  terrible  perse- 
cutor of  the  gods.  He  carried  off  saints, 
gods,  etc.,  and  shut  them  up  in  prison — ^took 
the  umbrella  of  Varuni  unpermeable  to 


water,  the  jewel  mountain  crest  of  Mandar, 
the  celestial  nectar-dropping  earrings  of 
Aditi  the  mother  of  Indra,  and  demanded 
his  elephant  Indra  came  to  crave  Krishna's 
assistance.  (Narak  was  a  son  of  the  earthly 
Vishnu.)  Krishna  killed  on  this  occasion 
the  seven  thousand  sons  of  Mum  like  moths, 
with  the  flame  of  the  edge  of  his  discus. 
Krishna  went  afterwards  to  the  heaven  of 
the  gods  to  restore  the  earrings  of  Aditi. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Sat3r^bhdm&,  one  of 
his  wives,  and  rode  on  his  bird-vehicle  Garud. 
The  gods  met  him  at  the  gates  of  heaven, 
bearing  respectful  offerings.  Aditi  thus 
praised  him,  ''Thou  art  gods,  Takshas, 
daityas,  rakshases,  pisaches  (different  classes 
of  demons  and  infemal  beings),  gandharbas 
(heavenly  songsters),  men,  animals,  deer, 
elephants,  reptiles,  trees,  shmbs,  creepers, 
climbers,  and  grasses ;  all  things  large,  mid- 
dling, small,  immense,  or  minute :  thou  art 
all  bodies  whatsoever,  composed  of  aggregated 
atoms."  When  traversing  swarg  (heaven) 
with  Indra,  Krishna  saw  the  P4rij4t4  tree 
produced  at  the  chuming  of  the  ocean : 
bark  of  gold,  fruit  stalks  bearing  numerous 
clusters  of  fragrant  friiit.  Saty4bhim4  saw 
the  tree,  coveted  it,  and  appealed  to  her 
husband's  affection  to  have  it  removed  to 
DiwArikA  (his  royal  city).  She  said,  "  I  long 
to  shine  amidst  my  fellow-queens,  wearing 
the  flowers  of  this  tree  in  the  braids  of  my 
hair."  Ejrishna  put  it  on  Grarad.  The 
keepers  remonstrated,  because  it  belonged  to 
the  queen  of  Indra.  Word  was  sent  to 
Indra.  He  was  very  angry.  The  gods  came 
out  against  Krishna  armed  with  clubs, 
swords,  maces,  and  darts.  Indra  wielded 
the  thunderbolt.  Krishna  showered  mjrriads 
of  arrows  upon  his  assailants.  Oamd  dili- 
gently plied  his  beak,  and  wings  and  nails. 
Indra,  and  the  other  gods  submitted,  and 
praised  Krishna  in  terms  similar  to  those 
with  which  Aditi  had  first  saluted  him, 
ascribing  to  him  among  other  things  the 
"illusion,"  on  account  of  which  they  had 
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thought  themselves  to  possess  a  separate 
personal  existence.  The  tree  was  removed 
to  DiwdrikA.  The  smell  of  the  tree  perfumed 
the  earth  for  three  furlongs^  and  ah  approach 
to  it  enabled  one  to  recollect  the  events  of  a 
prior  existence.  Krishna  kept  all  the  women 
and  treasures  of  Narak  to  himself,  and 
married  16,000  damsels  at  one  time. 

We  do  not  think  our  readers  would  thank 
us  for  more  extracts  from  the  Vishnu 
PurAna.  We  have  seen  the  form  its  Pan- 
theism takes.  Here  is  another  statement  of 
the  Pantheistic  doctrine,  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  famous  Veda-VyAs.  "Hair  and  nails, 
which  are  insensible,  grow  from  a  sensible 
animal  body.  The  sea  is  one  and  not  other 
than  its  waters;  yet  waves  foam,  spray, 
drops,  froth,  and  other  modifications  of  it 
differ  from  each  other.  Similar  is  the  single- 
ness and  identity  of  Brahm  as  cause  and 
effect.  The  same  earth  exhibits  diamonds, 
rocks,  crystals,  and  the  same  soil  produces 
a  diversity  of  plants.  As  milk  changes  into 
curd,  and  water  to  ice,  so  is  Brahm  variously 
transformed  and  diversified."  A  very 
&vourite  illustration,  accordant  with  the 
illustrations  just  given,  is  that  of  the  spider, 
making  its  web  out  of  its  own  body,  and 
drawing  it  in  again. 

There  are  men  now  in  Europe  who  would 
feel  entirely  at  home  with  these  old  Pundits. 
Here  is  a  short  extract  from  a  book  just 
published  in  England  by  a  writer  who  bears 
an  old  Scotch  name.  "  The  sea  wave,  dashed 
on  rocks  and  sands,  breaks  and  seems  to  die, 
but  its  motion-life  is  not  lost,  but  changed 
into  heat,  a  life  as  noble  and  free  as  the 
motion-life  enjoyed  in  the  wave.  Here  at 
least  is  a  distincter  analogy,  a  truer  basis 
for  hope,  than  Paul's  dead  grain  of  com." 

Polytheism  is  everywhere  combined  with 
Pantheism  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
modem  Hindoos.  We  are  often  told  there 
are  330  millions  of  gods.  The  Brahmans 
with  all  their  diligence  have  not  attempted 
to  give  their  names,  and  we  are  not  even 


informed  how  the  census  was  taken.  We 
have  accounts  to  satiety  of  some  of  the 
principal  gods,  and  the  stories  told  are 
marvellous  indeed.  How  men  could  sit 
down,  and  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to 
year,  weave  such  astounding  stories,  is  a 
mystery  beyond  our  power  to  solve.  Mis- 
sionaries are  ofben  charged  with  misrepre- 
senting the  religion  and  character  of  the 
Hindoos,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
describe  the  gods  and  goddesses  in  hues  so 
dark,  as  those  in  which  they  have  been 
deliberately  depicted  by  the  Pundits.  We 
dare  not  pollute  our  pages  with  passages  we 
have  read  in  books  deemed  most  sacred,  and 
with  stories  we  have  heard  from  the  mouths 
of  Brahmans.  The  Pundits  had  before  them 
a  clear  canvas,  on  which  they  might  depict 
their  gods  in  entire  accordance  with  their 
judgment  and  imagination,  and  when  we 
look  at  the  canvas  they  have  filled  up,  what 
do  we  find  ? — caprice,  folly,  pride,  and  lust 
acting  out  their  despicable  parts.  The  gods 
are  said  indeed  to  be  great,  powerful,  and 
happy,  but  they  are  represented  as  subject 
to  the  greatest  vicissitudes.  Again  and 
again  have  their  enemies,  the  demons, 
prevailed  against  them,  and  incarnations 
have  been  as  necessary  for  their  deliverance 
as  for  the  deliverance  of  oppressed  mankind. 
Even  the  curse  o£  angry  sages  has  hurled 
them  from  their  thrones. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  gods  are 
represented  as  possessed  of  the  quality  of 
tmth  or  goodness  in  a  supernatural  degree, 
while  men  are  under  the  power  of  passion, 
and  demons  of  darkness,  but  it  is  hard  to 
choose  between  these  beings,  passion  and 
darkness  having  got  such  dominion  over  them 
all.  One  would  almost  like  to  take  up  his 
abode  in  the  hells  of  the  demons,  as  soon  aa 
in  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  if  these 
representations  be  accepted.  As  the  life  of 
the  gods  was  the  highest  conception  of 
conscious  existence,  which  the  Pundits  had 
formed,  we  need  not  wonder  that  they 
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longed  for  absorption  into  the  Deity,  in 
other  words,  so  far  as  personaliliy  is  con- 
cerned, annihilation,  as  far  preferable.  Job 
said,  "  I  would  not  live  alway."  If  I  were  a 
god  in  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  I  would  not 
live  alway,  even  on  condition  of  alway  re- 
maining a  god.  Such  a  life  would  be  an 
intolerable  burden. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  gods  are  not  essentially  different  from 
men,  or  indeed  from  animals,  or  even  inani- 
mate things.  They  are  only  portions  of  the 
Supreme,  of  which  the  entire  universe  is  the 
development,  and  their  sole  advantage  is 
that  like  sparks  from  a  central  fire  they  are 
brighter  than  other  sparks. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  patent  to  all  Their  rites, 
their  images,  their  festivals,  their  pilgrimages 
areendless,  and  they  are  endlessly  diversified, 
according  to  the  race  and  caste  of  the  wor- 
shipper. Great  though  the  diversity  be, 
Hindooism  presentsthe  same  marked  features 
throughout  the  whole  of  India,  and  has 
underlying  it  the  same  principles.  The 
more  thoughtful  among  the  Hindoos,  both 
educated  and  uneducated,  maintain  they  are 
not  idolaters,  when  bowing  before  images. 
They  do  not  adore  the  wood  and  stone. 
They  adore  the  Supreme,  that  pervades  the 
universe,  and  whose  presence  by  the  law  of 
mental  association  is  suggested  by  these  out- 
ward forms.  Before  concluding  this  essay 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  testing  this 
plea.  We  shall  at  present  only  say  that  we 
cannot  look  around  us  without  seeing  the 
degrading  efifect  of  such  worship. 

The  merit  of  rites  is  asserted  in  the  Hindoo 
writings  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  optis  operatum  is  put  forth  in 
the  most  extreme  and  extravagant  form. 
The  name  of  a  god  taken  in  sport,  or  even 
for  a  bad  purpose,  burns  out  sin  as  surely  aa 
fire  bums  a  child,  though  he  know  nothing 
about  it.  Those  who  even  at  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  leagues  exclaim  Gungi,  Gungd 


(Ganges,  Ganges),  atone  for  the  sins  com- 
mitted during  three  previous  lives.  At 
certain  seasons  and  constellations  bathing  in 
the  Ganges  is  exceedingly  meritorious.  The 
act  delivers  the  sinner,  with  three  millions  of 
his  ancestors,  from  the  punishment  of  hell, 
and  the  crimes  of  a  thousand  human  births 
are  atoned  for.  The  demons  on  several 
occasions  gained  such  an  amount  of  merit  by 
obedience  to  Vedic  instructions,  and  the  en- 
durance of  austerities,  that  they  successfully 
warred  with  their  enemies  the  gods.  The 
gods  have  been  frequently  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  tidings  of  the  demons' 
meritorious  deeds,  as  they  knew  it  forbode 
calamity  to  them.  There  was  one  incarnation 
of  Vishnu  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  and 
marring  the  pious  doings,  which  had  so  im- 
pious an  object.  Worldly  ends,  like  those 
which  drew  forth  the  prayers  of  the  ancient 
Hindoos,  are  continually  mentioned  as  the 
motives  which  prompt  their  descendants  to 
the  performance  of  meritorious  deeds.  We 
read  of  a  Brahman,  who,  stung  by  the  jibes 
cast  at  him  because  he  was  childless,  retired 
to  the  western  sea,  where  for  twelve  years  he 
lived  on  iron-sand,  and  Mahadeo  at  last  gave 
him  the  desired  boon. 

We  must  be  careful  when  speaking  of  a 
literature  so  vast  as  that  of  the  Hindoos  not 
to  make  sweeping  statements,  but  the  writer 
of  this  essay  can  truly  say  that  when  reading 
of  the  rites  and  austerities  of  the  Hindoos, 
and  hearing  of  them  from  Brahmans,  as  he 
has  often  done,  he  has  not  met  with  a  solitary 
instance  of  these  rites  being  performed,  and 
these  sufferings  endured,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God,  from  a  contrite  heart,  under  a 
deep  well-nigh  crushing  view  of  sin,  with  a 
longing  for  deliverance  from  sin,  and  au 
intense  desire  for  holiness. 

For  the  rationale  of  the  merit  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  observance  of  certain 
rites,  with  pilgrimages,  privations,  and 
sufferings,  apart  from  all  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, conscience,  and  heart,  we  look 
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in  Tain  to  Hindoo  sources.  May  it  not  be 
found  in  the  willingness  of  the  worshipper  to 
secure  the  ends  he  deems  most  important  by 
deeds  and  endurance,  which  may  involve 
effort  and  suffering,  but  do  not  require  of 
him  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  sin,  and  in  the 
readiness  of  the  priest  to  fiftvour  a  notion, 
which  will  bring  him  honour  and  wealth,  he 
being  the  great  instructor  in  these  rites,  and 
his  agency  being  indispensable  in  the  per- 
formance of  many  of  them  ?  Strange  to  say, 
notwithstanding  the  merit  of  rites,  all  may 
be  lost  on  account  of  circumstances  over 
which  there  can  be  no  control.  For  instance, 
it  is  disastrous  to  die  during  the  decreasing 
half  of  the  lunar  month. 

Animal  sacrifices  form  a  prominent  feature 
of  both  ancient  and  modern  Hindooism. 
By  these  sacrifices,  we  have  been  told,  the 
gods  are  propitiated,  their  wrath  averted, 
and  their  favour  secured.  The  goddess 
Kalee,  at  whose  altars  numberless  victims 
have  been  offered,  is  said  to  be  delighted 
with  blood.  The  true  idea  of  sacrifice,  the 
acknowledgment  of  sin  as  worthy  of  death, 
the  escape  of  the  sinner  through  the  death 
of  a  sinless  substitute,  the  satisfaction  and 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  justice,  through 
one  glorious  sacrifice,  of  which  animal  sacri- 
fices are  m^re  symbols,  has  been  unknown  to 
both  Vedic  and  Pur&nic  worshippers.  We 
do  find  the  element  of  propitiation,  though 
in  a  very  gross  form,  we  see  a  glimpse  of 
substitution,  but  we  in  vain  seek  for  those 
views  of  God's  justice,  of  man's  deep  de- 
merit, and  of  (}od's  love  and  wisdom  in 
providing  through  sacrifice  for  man's  salva- 
tion, which  constitute  the  true  sacrificial 
doctrine,  and  give  it  so  commanding  a  power 
over  the  heart.  In  Hindoo  books  and  con- 
versation sacrifice  is  utterly  disassociated 
from  humility,  contrition,  and  holiness. 

We  must  press  into  brief  paragraphs  our 
remaining  statement  about  the  Hindoo 
writings  and  sjrstem. 

It  is  evident  on  the  fittce  of  the  Hindoo 


Scriptures  that  they  are  not  intended  for 
mankind.  They  contain  much  about 
Brahmans,  Ghhatries,  Vaises,  and  Sudras, 
but  there  is  no  place  for  nations  outside  the 
Hindoo  pale,  except  they  be  satisfied  with 
the  position  of  outcasts.  We  naturally  ex- 
pect a  religion  for  the  world  bom  Him  who 
is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  worid. 
An  exclusive  national  religion  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  Divine  religion.  The  Jews 
could  at  any  time  receive  persons  of  other 
nations  into  their  communion,  and  the 
avowed  purpose  of  their  national  separa- 
tion was,  that  the  religion  established 
among  them  might  in  its  main  principles 
become  universal  What  indication  is  there 
that  Hindooism  was  intended  for  the  world  ? 

The  Hindoo  Scriptures  are  not  even  in- 
tended for  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo  race. 
Books  of  such  vast  extent,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  learned,  can  never  be  the 
heritage  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  views 
they  assert  may  be  widely  promulgated, 
some  of  the  stories  they  contain  may  be 
widely  spread,  but  the  books  must  belong  to 
a  very  limited  privileged  class,  and  even 
among  them  they  must  be  divided. 

Partiality  towards  classes  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  Purdnas.  This  partiality  is 
founded  on  an  original  essential  difference 
between  different  grades.  Instead  of  being 
told  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  ordinary  Hindoo  representation  is  that 
the  Brahmans  came  from  the  mouth  of 
Brahm4,  Ghhatrees  from  his  arms,  Vaises 
firom  his  thighs,  and  Sudras  firom  his  feet 
All  sorts  of  beings  have  in  some  way  come 
from  him,  but  what  is  tbe  exact  position  of 
the  other  nations  of  mankind  towards  the 
Hindoo  race  is  nowhere  mentioned,  so  far 
as  we  are^  aware.  To  put  all  classes  on  the 
same  level  would  be,  according  to  Hindooism, 
to  subvert  the  Divine  arrangement.  Hence 
not  only  are  honour  and  reverence  due  to 
the  higher  castes,  to  the  Brahmans  espe« 
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cially,  but  in  the  event  of  oflFences  being 
committed,  punishment  is  to  be  graduated, 
not  according  to  the  offence,  but  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  offender.  Low-caste  men 
are  to  be  punished  with  severity,  disrespect 
to  Brahmans  being  deemed  the  most  aggra- 
vated of  crimes,  whilst  a  Brahman  even  for 
a  murder  is  not  to  be  touched,  and  banish- 
ment is  the  greatest  punishment  to  which 
he  should  be  subjected.  In  the  Pur^nas  we 
are  not  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  proud 
supercilious  Brahman,  looking  down  on 
others,  and  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  which 
are  to  the  Hindoos  what  the  law  of  Moses 
was  to  the  Jews,  this  pride  finds  expression 
in  regulations,  which  our  Government, 
with  all  its  respect  to  the  religion  of  the 
people,  speedily  swept  away,  as  intolerably 
unjust. 

The  Pur&nas,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
accessible,  abound  with  stories  so  wild,  so 
grotesque,  so  defiant  of  all  probability,  that 
even  the  Arabian  Nights'  tales  are  often 
tame  beside  them.  We  read  of  one  woman 
bringing  forth  60,000  pigmy  sages,  no  bigger 
than  the  joint  of  the  thumb,  chaste,  pious, 
resplendent  as  the  sun.  The  demon  women 
are  represented  as  giving  birth  to  trees, 
creeping  plants,  owls,  cows,  etc.  Vishnu  as 
Vardha,  the  boar,  dived  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  to  bring  up  the  earth,  which  a 
demon  had  carried  away,  and  re-appeared  as 
the  Nila  mountain,  the  frightened  Munees, 
holy  men,  hiding  themselves  in  his  bristles ! 
The  churning  of  the  ocean  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  amrita,  or  water  of  life,  is 
described  at  great  length.  Mount  Mem,  or 
as  others  say.  Mount  Mandara,  was  cast  into 
the  ocean.  Vishnu  plunged  in,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  tortoise  supported  the  mountain 
on  his  back.  The  serpent-king  V^isuki  was 
coiled  round  it,  and  the  gods,  seizing  his 
head,  and  the  demons  his  tail,  twirled  it 
round  till  the  ocean  was  churned.  The 
gods,  when  the  work  was  over,  cheated  the 
ppor   demons    of    the    promised    reward. 


keeping  the  cmirita  and  all  the  good  things 
produced,  for  themselves. 

Vastness  is  a  prominent  element  in 
Purdnic  sublimity.  Mount  Meru  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  is  600,000  miles  high, 
356,000  wide  at  the  top,  and  its  base  is 
128,000  miles  in  circumference.  A  day  of 
Brahm  extends  to  4,300,000,000  years! 
One  hundred  years  of  such  days  constitute 
his  life !  A  volume  could  be  easily  filled 
with  such  details,  but  our  readers  will  think 
they  have  got  enough,  more  than  enough. 
How  gladly  would  we  exchange  cart-loads 
of  such  fables  for  simple  faithful  delineation 
of  human  character,  and  details  of  human 
life,  its  jojTS  and  sorrows,  its  successes  and 
failures,  such  as  compose  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  Bible! 

When  we  consider  the  staple  of  the 
Pur&nas,  so  far  as  they  have  been  made 
known  to  us,  need  we  wonder  at  the  verdict 
pronounced  by  a  scholar  on  the  literature  of 
which  they  form  a  prominent  part  ?  *^  Not 
a  single  page  of  pure  historical  matter, 
unmixed  with  monstrous  and  absurd  fable 
is  extant,  or  probably  was  ever  written  in  it. 
It  affords  us  no  certain  clue  to  the  discovery 
or  even  the  origin  of  the  races  who  first 
adopted  or  spoke  the  Sanscrit  language. 
It  lowers  the  tone  of  the  mind,  destroys  the 
moral  sense,  lays  open  to  a  thousand  decep- 
tions and  aberrations,  and  it  creates  a  taste 
which  is  incapable  of  relishing  reality,  or 
moral  truth." 

We  must  not,  however,  pass  on  without 
observing  that  the  Furdnas  contain  beauti- 
ful passages,  though,  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
these  passages  are  few  and  far  between. 
We  must  give  ourselves  and  our  readers 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  specimen  of 
some  we  have  noted.  ''  Prosperity  descends 
upon  modest  worth,  as  water  flows  towards 
low  land."  "  How  can  Vishnu  abide  in  the 
hearts  of  men  with  malice  and  envy  and 
other  evil  passions  ?  The  glowing  heat  of 
fire  abides  not  in  a  cluster  of  the  cooling 
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rays  of  the  moon."  "As  the  young  Sal 
tree  by  its  beauty  declares  the  excellence 
of  the  juices  which  it  has  imbibed  from  the 
earth,  so  when  the  Eternal  has  taken  up  His 
abode  in  the  bosom  of  anyone,  that  man  is 
lovely  amidst  the  beings  of  this  world." 
The  strength  of  union  is  thus  illustrated: 
"  By  stems  of  grass  having  attained  unto 
the  state  of  a  rope,  even  mad  elephants  are 
bound." 

The  Purdnas  enter  boldly  into  scientific 
statements,  and  with  what  success  may  be 
inferred  from  their  teaching  that  the  earth 
is  a  plain  408,000,000  miles  in  extent,  that 
the  sun  is  very  much  nearer  the  earth  than 
the  moon,  and  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  Even  the  extent  of  India  is  grossly 
mis-stated,  for  it  is  said  to  be  27,000  miles. 

Whole  volumes  are  taken  up  with  instruc- 
tions to  Jogees,  devotees,  and  these  are  of 
the  most  mechanical  kind,  without  even  a 
tinge  of  true  spirituality.  The  end  is  as 
unspiritual  as  the  means,  for  it  is  ability  to 
float  on  the  air,  to  live  without  food,  and 
without  breathing — ^in  short  to  maintain  life 
in  defiance  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Ufa 

Things  moral  and  indifferent  are  con- 
stantly put  on  the  same  footing.  For 
instance,  those  who  rear  cats,  fowls,  etc.,  and 
those  who  perform  religious  ceremonies  for 
rustics  will  be  thrown  into  one  of  the  hells, 
as  well  as  thieves  and  murderers. 

The  instructions  as  to  eating,  drinking, 
dressing,  walking,  journeying,  sleeping,  and 
a  hundred  other  things  are  so  minate,  that, 
if  one  had  nothing  else  to  do,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  observe  them  all,  and  if  one 
did  nothing  but  attend  to  them,  how 
miserably  dwarfed  and  enfeebled  would  the 
mind  be,  which  had  given  its  energies  to  the 
observance  of  a  multitude  of  petty  rules, 
for  which  no  good  reason  can  be  conceived ! 

We  shall  not  proceed  any  further  with 
our  exposition  of  Hindooism.  We  have  said 
nothing  which  will  be  new  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  system,  but  among  our 


readers  there  may  be  some  who  have  paid 
little  attention  to  it,  and  whose  knowledge 
we  wish  to  increase,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  good,  and  the  good  of  others. 

From  the  statements  made  it  is  evident 
that  Hindoos  are  not  Monotheists,  if  by 
Monotheist  we  mean  a  person  who  believes 
in  one  God,  above  all,  and  controlling  all, 
but  entirely  distinct  &om  the  universe. 
They  are  Pantheists  and  Polytheists.  They 
believe  the  universe  to  be  God,  sometimes 
making  God  the  soul  of  the  universe,  some- 
times making  the  universe  the  development 
of  God  con-substantial  with  him,  or  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  philosophic  system, 
representing  all  as  mere  illusion.  They 
believe  in  many  gods,  as  with  themselves 
portions  of  God,  though  the  most  dis- 
tinguished portions.  Their  views  of  God 
are  so  different  from  ours,  that  to  represent 
them  as  essentially  the  same  is  to  minister 
to  a  very  hurtful  delusion. 

This  antagonism  at  the  root  of  our  respec- 
tive belie&  is  manifest  through  all  their 
ramifications.  That  this  may  be  clearly 
shown,  let  us,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition, 
mark  the  contrast 

We  believe  in  a  Creator  and  in  creation. 
For  these  the  Hindoos  substitute  a  fountain 
and  a  stream,  a  source  and  an  emanation,  a 
whole  and  its  parts.  We  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Ruler  and  subjects.  Their  system  admits  of 
no  such  relationship.  We  believe  that  man 
has  fallen.  They  believe  that  man  is  in  his 
original  state.  We  believe  that  sin  is  the 
greatest  of  evils,  and  that  deliverance  from 
it  is  the  greatest  of  benefits.  They  regard 
conscious  existence  to  be  the  great  evil,  and 
deliverance  &om  it  to  be  the  highest  good. 
Sin  is  often  named,  but  as  properly  speaking 
no  being  exists  except  God,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  who  can  be  the  sinner  except  God 
Himself.  Our  aim  as  Christians  is  to  attain 
spiritual  excellence,  but  the  proper  aim  of 
the  Hindoo  is  to  get  rid  of  the  quality  of 
truth  or  goodness,  as  well  as  of  the  qualities 
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of  passion  and  of  darkness,  for  otherwise  he 
will  be  subjected  to  the  misery  of  births, 
good  deeds  and  bad  being  respectively  re- 
warded by  either  rising  or  falling  in  the 
scale,  and  thus  he  will  be  kept  back  from  the 
grand  consummation — absorption  into  the 
Supreme.  To  attain  our  object  we  trust  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  SavioUr,  rest  our  hope  of 
acceptance  with  God  on  His  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  and  seek  the  constant  aid  of  His 
grace  that  we  may  lead  a  holy  life,  while  the 
Hindoos  worship  their  gods,  offer  sacrifices, 
practise  rites,  go  on  pilgrimages,  and  per- 
form good  works,  or  forsake  the  world,  and 
give  themselves  up  to  meditation.  We  as 
Christians  are  called  to  love  our  fellow- 
creatures  as  ourselves,  and  to  regard  with  a 
special  love  those  related  to  us,  but  Hindoo- 
ism,  while  allowing  a  lower  road  to  the 
crowd,  who  are  immersed  in  worldly  affairs, 
calls  on  nobler  spirits  to  take  the  high 
course  of  abnegation — to  aim  at  entire  in- 
difference to  all  beings  and  things,  to  part 
with  love  and  hatred,  with  desire  and  aversion, 
and  to  practise  meditation,  till  they  perceive 
no  distinction  between  themselves  and  the 
Supreme.  We  aspire  to  an  eternal  holy 
happy  existence  in  the  love  and  service  of 
God.  Hindoos  aspire  to  "  liberation,"  or  in 
other  words  to  annihilation,  so  far  as  con- 
scious eiustence  is  concerned.  To  us  the 
universe  is  a  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
Most  High,  and  human  life  a  great  reality, 
which  we  are  bound  to  turn  to  the  highest 
account,  but  Hindooism,  in  its  most  approved 
orthodox  teaching,  represents  the  universe 
as  the  creation  of  ignorance,  and  human  life 
a  dream,  so  that  if  ignorance  were  dispelled, 
and  knowledge  to  prevail,  this  universe,  to 
us  so  glorious  with  its  wondrous  objects,  and 
life,  so  real  and  serious  with  its  capabilities 
and  duties,  would  be  scattered  like  mist 
before  the  rising  sun.  It  is  hard  to  credit 
ignorance  with  such  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments. 
When  the  systems  are  contrasted  the 


question  arises.  Which  system  gives  the  most 
worthy  views  of  God,  of  man,  of  man's  state, 
of  man's  aims  and  prospects  ?  Which  sys- 
tem best  accords  with  the  teachings  of  our 
moral  nature,  with  the  deductions  of  our 
reason,  and  with  the  testimony  of  the  world 
around  us  ? 

The  ultimate  fact  with  us  as  Christians  is, 
that  God  is  the  ever-blessed  One,  self-existent, 
clothed  with  majesty,  arrayed  with  every 
natural  and  moral  excellence,  and  incapable 
of  change.  When  we  try  to  comprehend  this 
fact,  we  speedily  reach  a  point  beyond  which 
we  cannot  go,  but  we  feel  that  this  fact,  in 
itself  so  marvellous,  explains  all  other  facts, 
is  indeed  demanded  by  other  facts  for  their 
eicplanation,  and  furnishes  a  place  of  repose 
for  our  mental  and  moral  nature. 

The  ultimate  fact  with  the  modem  Hin- 
doos is  that  God  is  Sat,  Chit,  Anand — ^the 
Existent-Joy-Thought,  an  essence  "  bastu  " 
but  not  a  conscious  being.  What  are  we  to 
make  of  this  representation?  Our  per- 
sonality is  very  mysterious,  but  we  are 
conscious  of  it,  we  believe  in  it,  we  cannot 
but  believe  in  it,  and  it  prompts  us  to  believe 
in  the  Divine  personality.  The  notion  of 
goodness,  joy,  and  thought,  apart  from  a 
good,  joyful,  and  thinking  being,  is  utterly 
inconceivable  by  us.  Then  this  essence,  de- 
clared to  be  without  attributes,  has  become 
endowed  with  attributes,  or  the  universe 
could  not  have  existed  even  in  thought. 
The  ultimate  fact  of  the  Hindoos  is,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  utterly  unthinkable,  and 
involves  the  further  and  insuperable  difficulty 
of  an  Essence,  without  any  conceivable 
agency  from  without,  turning  itself  into  a 
Being.  When  the  two  so-called  ultimate 
facts  are  regarded  together,  we  are  under  no 
temptation  as  Christians  to  abandon  our 
position. 

According  to  the  Hindoo  notion,  as  we 
have  been  observing,  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  Creator  and  no  creature.  In 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  universe  having 
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been  created  by  the  power  and  will  of  the 
living  God,  and  of  its  being  entirely  distinct 
from  Him,  there  is  mnch  we  cannot  under- 
stand, which  the  Scripture  does  not  attempt 
to  explain,  but  again  we  have  a  fact  which, 
however  mysterious,  explains  other  facts, 
and  lays  a  foundation  for  a  fervent  and 
manly  piety.  The  doctrine  of  creation  has 
a  special  bearing  on  man's  character.  If  I 
be  a  creature  of  God,  and  as  such  wholly 
dependent  on  Him,  I  have  every  motive  for 
humility,  reverence,  love,  and  gratitude.  If, 
however,  I  be  a  portion  of  God,  if  only  igno- 
rance prevent  me  from  identifying  myself 
with  God,  before  whom  have  I  to  humble 
mjrself  ?  whom  have  I  to  love  and  serve  ?  I 
have  no  Father  in  heaven  to  whom  I  can 
look  up.  I  am  myself  Divine.  I  have  no 
providence  to  depend  on.  I  am  myself  a 
portion  of  the  Lord  of  providence. 

Look  again  at  the  prevalence  of  moral 
evil.  The  entrance  of  sin  into  a  world 
created  and  ruled  by  a  wise,  loving,  and 
holy  God,  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  Ex- 
plain the  fact  as  we  may,  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  except  when  utterly  sophisticated, 
testifies  to  its  reality  and  fearfulness.  The 
advantage  of  the  Bible  explanation  is,  that 
it  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  our  con- 
sciences, for  if  we  were  not  made  for  right- 
eousness, why  should  we  have  these  upward 
desires,  and  be  displeased  with  ourselves 
when  they  are  thwarted,  and  if  we  have  not 
fiJlen  from  our  original  righteousness,  why 
should  we  have  these  downward  tendencies  ? 
Receiving  the  Bible  testimony,  while  there 
is  much  demanding  our  trust  in  God,  even 
when  we  cannot  comprehend  His  ways,  we 
feel  ourselves  plied  with  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  hate  sin,  to  contend  with  it,  and 
to  look  up  to  God,  that  He  may  crown  the 
struggle  with  victory.  If,  however,  with  the 
Hindoos  I  believe  myself  to  have  my  original 
and  proper  constitution,  if  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  evil  is  the  necessary  exercise  of 
thoae  qualities,  which  ace  in  the  Supreme 


Himself  in  His  conscious  state,  and  with 
which  ?I  am  endowed,  why  should  I  be 
ashamed  of  anything  I  do  ?  Why  should  I 
deem  myself  a  sinner,  or  contend  with  what 
is  called  sin  ?  What  has  our  moral  nature 
to  say  on  this  subject  ?  If  we  do  not  sup- 
press it,  or  extort  from  it  a  false  testimony, 
does  it  not  cry  out  against  a  notion,  which 
casts  down  the  barrier  between  sin  and  holi- 
ness, and  would  allow  sin  to  pursue  its 
course  unchecked,  under  the  plea  that  it  is 
the  acting  out  of  a  Divine  attribute  ? 

Again,  the  Bible  gives  full  scope  to  all 
the  primary  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
places  them  all  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Divine  approval,  condemning  only  the  sinfrd- 
ness  which  in  our  present  state  so  often 
attaches  to  them.  We  have  seen  that  the 
highest  piety,  according  to  Hindooism,  de- 
mands the  suppression  of  these  feelings 
altogether,  or  if  we  attend  to  the  relations  of 
life  at  all,  we  should  do  so  in  the  most  me- 
chanical manner,  ever  aiming  at  the  attain- 
ment of  indifference.  We  leave  our  readers 
to  say  which  view  is  most  fitted  to  secure  the 
discharge  of  social  diity,  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race. 

Our  space  forbids  our  proceeding  frirther 
with  the  contrast  between  Christianity  and 
Hindooism.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to 
contrast  the  Hindoo  notion  of  liberation  with 
the  Christian  idea  of  salvation  ;  the  Hindoo 
means  of  obtaining  liberation  with  the 
Christian  means  of  obtaining  life ;  Hindoo 
caste  with  human  brotherhood  as  asserted 
in  the  Bible ;  and,  above  all,  the  character 
of  the  popular  Hindoo  gods  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Let  the 
contrast  be  only  candidly  contemplated,  let 
our  moral  nature  be  allowed  to  speak,  let 
the  testimony  of  the  world's  history  be  heard, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  on  which  side  the 
verdict  will  be  given. 

We  can  easily  suppose  some  of  our  readers 
to  demur  to  our  representation  of  Hindooism 
as  unduly  dark,  because  unrelieved  by  the 
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views  which  find  expression  in  Hindoo  books 
and  Hindoo  conversation.  The  Hindoos,  we 
may  be  told,  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
notion  of  right  and  wrong,  continually 
acknowledge  it  in  their  talk,  maintain  that 
goodness  will  be  rewarded,  and  evil  pun- 
ished, acknowledge  separate  souls  and 
human  responsibility,  and  speak  of  God  as 
a  personal  Being,  quite  distinct  from  them- 
selves, in  whose  presence  they  are,  and  to 
whom  they  are  accountable.  We  reply, 
This  is  no  fresh  information  to  us.  We 
know  it  well  We  also  know  this  is  not 
Hindooism.  These  notions  have  come  either 
from  tradition,  or  still  more  we  believe  from 
the  indestructible  moral  nature  of  man. 
These  notions,  so  far  from  being  Hindooism, 
are  radically  opposed  to  it,  and  furnish 
weapons  with  which  it  may  be  successfully 
assailed.  The  reason  why  we  think  Hin- 
dooism so  pernicious  is,  that  in  its  entire 
tendency  it  wars  with  these  primitive  moral 
principles,  and  has  to  a  sad  extent  succeeded 
in  blunting  them.  Happily  it  can  never 
succeed  in  destro3dng  them.  The  destruc- 
tion of  these  principles  would  be  the  utter 
ruin  of  society.  ^ 

From  this  discussion,  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged,  we  think  we  are  now  entitled 
to  draw  the  inference,  that  Hindooism  all 
through  is  spotted  with  human  error,  while 
Christianity  all  through  reflects  the  holiness, 
wisdom,  and  love  of  God.  The  founders  of 
Hindooism  had  every  conceivable  advantage. 
They  received  the  highest  social  considera- 
tion. All  classes  looked  up  to  them  with 
reverence.  Their  wants  were  supplied  with- 
out any  labour  on  their  part,  and  they  had 
in  consequence  abundance  of  learned  leisure. 
They  used  a  language  of  vast  compass  and 
power,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  instrument 
for  the  expression  of  human  thought  ever 
possessed  in  this  world.  They  had  keen, 
acute,  and  highly  cultivated  minds.  Their 
industry  was  great.  Jiast  think  of  the  toil 
involved  in  the  composition  of  whole  poems 


with  such  studied  obscurity  that  they  may 
be  understood  as  relating  to  two  entirely 
different  and  even  opposite  subjects. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this  talent  and 
industry  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  for  them 
as  poets  and  philosophers,  we  are  fully  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  as  religious  teachers  and 
guides,  they  have  been  a  signal  failure. 
They  have  not  attained  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion.  They  have  promul- 
gated errors,  which  have  done  untold 
mischief,  and  would  unchecked  have  reduced 
society  to  chaos.  The  course  of  their  litera- 
ture has  been  downward.  The  later  writers 
of  the  Hindoos,  instead  of  improving  on 
their  predecessors,  have  plunged  more  deeply 
into  the  mire. 

The  Buddhists,  who  broke  away  from 
Brahmanism,  have  not  been  more  successfrd. 
Their  atheism  was  no  improvement  on  the 
abstract  deity  of  the  Hindoos,  and  while 
they  did  good  service  by  their  opposition  to 
caste,  and  by  their  moral  code,  they  failed 
to  find  a  foundation  for  their  morality, 
because  they  failed  to  recognise  the  Moral 
Governor  of  the  world.  Then,  how  dreary 
was  the  goal  to  which  they  looked !  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  their  Nirwdn  from  the 
Hindoo  Mochh,  and  annihilation  may  be 
said  to  represent  both.  The  Hindoos  and 
Buddhists  compose  to  the  present  time  a 
large  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  it  is 
sad  to  think  they  have  been  and  are 
strangers  to  the  very  notion  of  a  happy^ 
holy,  conscious,  eternal  existence. 

The  writers  of  the  Bible  had  no  such 
advantages  as  the  sages  of  the  far  East,  and 
yet  we  find  them  teaching  a  religion  worthy 
of  God  and  fit  for  man,  a  religion  homo- 
geneous throughout,  but  rising  as  it  advances 
into  clearer  light  and  higher  excellence,  a 
religion  which  in  the  future  as  in  the  past^ 
but  in  a  far  higher  degree,  will  elevate> 
cheer,  and  bless  the  human  family. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  a  coarse 
of  Hindoo  reading  to  those  who  maintain 
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that  all  religions  are  essentially  the  same. 
Let  them  try  the  Veda,  or,  if  their  liking 
takes  them  in  that  direction,  the  philosophic 
treatises,  or  if  poetry  be  preferred,  the 
Mahdbhdrat  and  Rdmdyan,  or  if  they  wish 
to  see  the  books  which  regulate  modem 
Hindooism,  let  them  enter  the  Purdnas. 
Let  them  at  the  same  time  read  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  we  think  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  retain  their  opinion. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  must  say  we  have  never 
felt  the  Bible  more  precious,  and  more 
attested  by  God's  own  signature,  than  when 
attempting  to  thread  our  way  through  these 
so-called  sacred  writings.  After  poring  for 
days  over  the  Prem  Sdgar,  the  Bh^awad 
6it4,  the  Vishnu  Purdna,  and  such  books, 
we  have  come  back  to  the  Bible  with  inex- 
pressible delight.  On  returning  to  it  we 
have  felt  as  if  we  had  come  from  arid 
wastes  and  stagnant  pools  to  green  pastures 
and  living  waters;  as  if  we  had  escaped 
from  a  bog,  and  had  got  our  footing  on  a 
rock ;  as  if  we  had  emerged  from  a  dark  and 
dreary  cavern,  with  dim  fleeting  spectres 
and  confused  perplexing  sounds,  into  the 
bright  light  of  day.  We  can  thoroughly 
sympathise  with  that  great  reader  and  pro- 
found thinker,  John  Foster,  in  the  remarks 
he  made  after  reading  translations  from  the 
Pur4nas  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society. 
He  expresses  a  hope  that  accurate  trans- 
lations of  these  books  will  be  made,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "  They  will  serve  a  very  ex- 
cellent purpose  in  making  some  classes  of 
infidels  keep  the  peace  ;  and  they  will  also 
afford  any  good  man,  who  can  spare  a  few 
hours  to  look  into  them,  an  occasion  of 
giving  a  stronger  emphasis  to  his  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  a  Divine  revelation." 

The  subject  of  this  Essay  is  replete  with 
lessons  for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
controversies  of  the  day.  Not  a  few  are 
now  engaged  in  trying,  in  their  own  strength, 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  the  universe.  These 
cannot  get  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of 


the  solution  given  in  the  Bible,  but  they 
try  to  banish  it  from  their  view.  What  is 
the  success  of  these  efforts  ?  Some  have 
given  up  the  riddle  as  insoluble,  and  in  their 
Positivism  we  find  nothing  more  than  in  the 
first  position  taken  by  Eapila  and  Sakya 
Muni.  Some  have  embraced  a  Naturalism, 
which  in  form  is  different,  but  in  principle 
is  identical,  with  the  Naturalism  of  the  Veda. 
Not  a  few  have  adopted  the  Pantheistic 
theory,  and  suffuse  their  writings  with  it, 
though  they  do  not  put  it  forth  in  the  ex- 
treme and  extravagant  form  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  Puminas.  Several  contend 
earnestly  for  Theism,  but  a  Theism  which 
puts  God  so  far  from  our  apprehension,  love, 
and  confidence,  and  so  shuts  Him  up  in  His 
works  and  laws,  that  so  far  as  the  conscience 
and  heart  are  concerned,  the  abstract  deity 
of  the  Hindoo  Philosophers  could  not  have 
less  influence. 

We  are  now  acquainted  with  the  pheno- 
mena and  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  ancient 
Hindoos  were  not;  but  as  to  the  forces 
which  lie  behind  nature,  and  especially  as  to 
that  which  originates,  controls,  and  directs 
these  forces,  our  most  advanced  writers  have 
not  taken  one  step  forward.  We  are  not 
aware  that  even  one  single  conjecture  has 
been  thrown  out,  fitted  to  inspire  us  with  the 
hope,  that  a  new  path  to  the  solution  is  to 
be  opened  up.  We  have  daring  and  pre- 
tentious speculations,  but  as  for  satisfaction 
to  either  our  intellect  or  moral  nature,  we 
might  as  well  go  to  the  writings  of  Hindoo 
sages.  A  new  proof  is  given  that  the  world 
by  wisdom  knows  not  God.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  the  Bible  gives  a  full  solu- 
tion to  our  difficulties — for  that  we  must 
look  to  a  higher  state,  if  even  then  we  be 
capable  of  receiving  it — but  it  throws  such 
light  on  the  problems  of  human  life  as  no 
other  book  does,  it  gives  the  hope  of  still 
brighter  light,  and  to  part  with  it  is  to 
plunge  into  the  abyss  of  utter  darkness. 

If  the  speculations  of  our  so-called  ad- 
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vanced  thinkers  were  generally  embraced, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  history  of 
the  Hindoo  mind  furnishes  us  with  an 
answer.  The  philosophic  era  succeeded  the 
Vedic,  and  preceded  the  Pur&nic.  The 
philosophers,  instead  of  arresting  idolatry 
and  superstition,  gave  them  an  immense  im- 
pulse. No  people  on  earth  can  be  satisfied 
with  subtle  and  well-nigh  unintelligible  ab- 
stractions. They  are  sure  to  seek  for  a 
religion  which  will  appeal  to  their  senses 
and  imagination,  and  which  will  seem  to 
meet  the  religious  demands  of  their  nature. 
The  Hindoos  did  not  study  the  philosophic 
systems,  but  they  took  the  Pantheism,  which 
pervades  them,  and  unitingit  with  Polytheism, 
formed  a  religion  suited  to  their  taste.  The 
notions  of  our  "  thinkers,"  if  generally  ac- 
cepted, would  undoubtedly  lead  to  supersti- 
tion, though  not  in  the  form  prevalent 
among  the  Hindoos,  which  the  state  of 
society  would  not  permit.  When  faith  was 
dying  out  of  the  Roman  Empire,  soothsayers, 
conjurers,  miracle-mongers  of  every  class 
reaped  a  rich  harvest.  Superstition  flourishes 
in  sceptical  France.  Even  in  sceptical  Paris 
it  is  said  that  soothsayers  are  at  present 
driving  a  profitable  trade.  We  have  all 
heard  of  the  Calendar  of  Positivism. 

What  has  been  the  main  defect  of  the 
Pundit  mind,  which  accounts  for  its  having 
struck  out  a  Pantheistic  and  Polytheistic 
course  for  the  Hindoo  race?  The  defect  was 
not  in  intellect.  That  the  Pundits  have  had 
in  no  common  degree.  It  was  not  in  imagi- 
nation. That  they  had  in  a  superabundant 
degree.  It  was  not  in  want  of  perseverance 
or  effort,  as  the  pile  of  their  extant  literature 
proves.  The  defect,  as  we  have  ahready  ob- 
8erved,was  in  thetorpidity  of  themoral  faculty. 
This  is  apparent  at  every  stage  of  the 
Hindoo  mind.  Eapila,  the  founder  of  the 
Sdnkhya  philosophy,  puts  Scripture,  percep- 
tion, testimony,  and  inference  among  the 
sources  of  information  for  the  construction 
of  a  philosophic  system^  but  conscience  has 


no  place.  We  see  the  result  of  this  defect 
throughout  the  Hindoo  writings.  If  only 
the  moral  nature  of  the  writers  had  been 
exercised,  how  different  would  their  works 
have  been  1  If  only  that  portion  stood, 
which  could  bear  the  test  of  a  high  moral 
tone,  what  a  heap  of  ruin  would  these  works 
present ! 

Oodless  speculations  now  are  traceable  to 
the  same  cause.  Reason  is  indispensable  to 
conscience,  and  ought  to  be  constantly 
exercised,  but  now,  as  in  the  past,  we  must 
look  to  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculty  as  the  best  security  for  truth,  and 
the  best  preservative  against  error.  When 
the  moral  faculty  is  relaxed,  we  speedily 
find  the  advocacy  of  views  which  are  utterly 
incompatible  with  true  excellence.  Mere 
simpering  sentimentality  is  so  far  from  being 
identical  with  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculty,  that  it  is  often  opposed  to  it. 

Let  us  now  speak  to  our  Hindoo  friends, 
who  may  read  this  Essay,  as  directly  as  we 
can  through  these  pages. 

The  Hindoos,  who  know  the  English 
language,  and  do  not  become  Christians, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  (1)  A 
number  in  belief,  in  sentiment,  and  so  far 
as  society  will  allow,  in  practice,  are  un- 
Hindooised.  They  look  on  all  religions  as 
false,  and  not  a  few,  it  is  feared,  have  settled 
down  into  rank  Atheism.  (2)  Others  are 
drawn  towards  Brahmism,  and  think  they  find 
in  it  something  which  raises  them  above  the 
errors  of  Brahminism,  while  it  does  not  cut 
them  off  from  their  nationality.  (3)  A 
third  class  try  to  unite  western  knowledge 
with  the  belief  and  practices  of  their  fathers. 
To  this  last  class  we  would  address  ourselves. 
Dear  Friends.  You  will  not  object,  we 
hope,  to  our  calling  you  by  this  title.  We 
use  it  with  all  sincerity.  For  some  of  your 
number  we  have  a  great  respect,  and  we 
earnestly  desire  the  welfare  of  you  all.  We 
should  not  be  Christians  if  we  did  not  regard 
you  with  goodwill 
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Ton  are  misjudging  us,  if  you  suppose  we 
have  been  praisiug  Ghristiamty,  and  cod- 
demniDg  Hindooism  in  a  partisan  spirit, 
simply  because  Christianity  is  our  religion, 
and  Hindooism  is  yours.  In  this  Essay  we 
have  given  expression  to  the  convictions  we 
have  entertained  for  years,  and  which  are 
the  result  of  a  prolonged  and  earnest  study 
fd  the  subject.  Mere  partisanship  is  hateful 
tons. 

Tou  are  also  misjudging  us,  if  you  look 
on  us  as  arrogantly  asserting  a  superiority 
over  you.  We  as  a  people  have  no  reason 
to  be  proud.  Tour  fathers  were  greatly  in 
advance  of  ours  in  mental  culture  and  in 
civilisation.  If  in  some  respects  we  are  now 
before  you,  and  you  will  readily  allow  that 
we  are,  our  present  superiority  is  mainly  due 
to  that  Christianity,  which  you  know  well 
we  did  not  frame  for  ourselves,  but  which 
came  to  us  from  the  East,  though  not  bom 
your  far  East.  Why  should  we  vaunt  our- 
sdves  over  others  for  that  which  came  to  us 
from  without,  which  we  did  not  even  go  to 
seek,  and  which  we  have  turned  to  so  im- 
perfect an  account  ?  If  the  human  mind 
by  its  unaided  exertions  could  have  found 
the  way  to  heaven,  your  Pundits  would  have 
discovered  it.  But  the  way  cannot  thus  be 
found  We  firmly  believe  that  in  the  Gospel 
the  discovery  has  been  made ;  the  Gospel 
has  reached  us,  and  we  would  in  the  spirit 
of  humility  and  love  desire  to  make  it 
universally  known. 

We  deeply  Sjrmpathise  with  you  in  your 
rductance  to  part  with  your  ancestral 
religion,  and  to  break  with  your  kinsmen 
and  countrymen,  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
religion  brought  to  you  by  foreigners.  Tou 
are  proud  of  your  Fathers,  your  Sages,  your 
vast  literature,  your  great  antiquity.  We 
know  something  of  the  strength  of  your 
caste  and  family  ties,  and  how  fearful  is  the 
suffering,  often  worse  than  death  itself, 
involved  in  the  disruption  of  these  ties. 
We  have  tried  to  think  what  we  should  feel, 


if  persons  fit)m  a  distant  nation  were  to 
come  to  us,  and  tell  us  that  our  religion 
was  baseless,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned  for 
that  which  our  visitors  professed.  Our 
natural  feeling  would  prompt  us  to  resent 
such  a  proposal  as  an  insult,  but  love  for 
truth  at  all  cost,  which  Christianity  has 
taught  us,  would,  we  think,  prompt  us  to 
give  a  hearing  to  our  visitors,  and  to  ponder 
carefully  what  they  had  to  say  for  themselves. 
Of  this  we  are  sure,  that  if  we  be  Christians, 
only  because  our  fathers  were  Christians,  we 
are  building  on  the  sand,  and  our  structure 
deserves  to  be  swept  away.  We  often  ponder 
the  grounds  of  our  belief,  and  often  try  to 
strip  ourselves  of  prejudice — ^to  say  that  we 
are  entirely  successful  would  be  to  say  that 
we  are  more  than  human — ^that  we  may 
weigh  the  claims  advanced  by  other  religion- 
ists on  behalf  of  their  respective  systems. 
Only  the  truth  can  in  the  end  do  good  either 
to  you  or  us,  and  we  cannot  be  too  eager  to 
obtain  and  practise  it. 

We  can  have  only  partial  success  inputting 
ourselves  in  thought  in  your  place,  but  we 
are  ready  with  all  respect  to  hear  what  you 
advance  in  defence  of  your  position.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Benares  Institute,  in  1867,  by  one  who 
in  its  printed  form  simply  designates  himself 
"  A  Hindoo."  We  have  given  the  lecture  a 
careful,  we  can  say,  a  repeated  perusal,  as 
we  believe  it  fairly  expresses  the  views  of 
your  class.  We  sympathise  with  the  lecturer 
in  his  indignation  at  the  ill-timed  and  un- 
courteous  attack  on  the  Hindoo  community 
and  religion,  which  drew  forth  his  defence. 
We  acknowledge  his  courteous  tone  towards 
Christianity  and  Christians.  He  recognises 
our  piety,  and  is  willing  to  leave  us  as  we 
are,  though  he  evidently  thinks  our  spiri- 
tual privileges  are  far  below  his.  We  give 
him  credit  for  his  vigorous  English  style. 
We  cannot,  however,  go  further.  The  more 
we  have  considered  the  lecture,  the  less 
satisfiGkctory  do  we  deem  it  as  a  defence  of 
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Hindooism.    As  his  views  are  yours,  kindly 
heax  our  objections  to  his  positions. 

"A  Hindoo,"  in  true  Hindoo   fietshion, 
plunges   into  the  most    difficult  subjects. 
After  quoting  strong  words  from  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton  about  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
God,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Is  it  not  a  blas- 
phemy to  say  that  the  highest  seraph  can 
make  Ood  an  object  of  conception?    How 
can  He  be  an  object  of  conception,  who 
transcends   the    objective   and   subjective 
universe,  who  is  the  Soul  of  our  souls,  who 
is  Intelligence  Absolute  V*    There  is  much 
more  to  the  same  effect    If  our  ignorance 
of  God  be  so  absolute,  what  is  meant  by  the 
knowledge,  which  we  are  so  often  told  leads 
to  "  liberation  ?"    If  it  be  not  the  knowledge 
of  God,  of  what  is  it  the  knowledge  ?    If 
God  be  unknowable,  why  should  we  think  or 
speak  of  Him  at  all  ?    In  that  case  religion 
in  every  form  is  impossible.    Both  Hindoos 
and  Christians  maintain  that  He  may  be 
known,  but  their  views  of  this  knowledge 
diverge  most  widely,  Hindoos  maintaining 
that  man  may  know  himself  to  be  the  same 
with  Grod,  while  Christians  contend  that  we 
must  know  Him  as  infinitely  greater  and 
more   glorious  than  we  are,  as  standing  in 
very   close    relations  to  us,  but  eternally 
distinct  from  us.    Much  is  said  in  the  Bible 
about  this  knowledge.    It  is  represented  as 
in  its  length  and  breadth  far  beyond  our 
attainment.     "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find 
out  God  ?    Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?    It  is  as  high  as  heaven. 
What  canst  thou  do?    Deeper  than  hell. 
What  canst    thou   know  ?    The   measure 
thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader 
than  the  sea."    Yet  a  degree  of  knowledge 
is  attainable;   for  we  read,  in  our  Lord's 
words,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might 
know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent."    An  excellent 
Christian  writer  says,  "  The  whole  conver- 
sation of  a  Christian  is  nothing  else  but 
knowledge  digested  into  will,  affection,  and 


practice."  The  fall  manifestation  of  God  is 
more  than  we  could  bear,  but  in  order  to 
true  religion  there  must  be  a  true  knowledge 
of  God,  however  limited  and  inadequate. 
Where  the  object  does  not  in  any  measure 
correspond  with  the  conception,  there  is  no 
knowledge,  and  if  our  mental  conception 
cannot  in  any  degree  accord  with  the  Divine 
nature  and  character,  nothing  remains  for 
us  to  do  but  sorrowfully  to  banish  the  subject 
from  our  minds.  Thanks  to  God  for  the 
nature  He  has  given  us,  we  are  not  stopped 
by  the  barrier  of  impassable  ignorance.  We 
can,  as  intelligent  and  moral  creatures, 
originally  made  in  (Jod's  image,  led  by  our 
consciousness,  form  some  conception  of  the 
Holy,  Just,  and  Good  God,  but  the  abstract 
deity  of  your  books,  intelligence,  absolute 
passive  intelligence,  is  utterly  unthinkable 
by  us,  and  is  thus  to  us  a  mere  unintelligible 
term. 

''A  Hindoo"  rests  his  main  defence  of 
Hindooism  on  its  being  a  symbolical  and 
representative  religion.  Here  we  are  on  a 
ground  where  we  can  see  each  other,  and 
where  the  questions  between  us  can  be 
brought  to  an  issue.  That  can  be  neither 
symbolised  nor  represented,  which  is  incapable 
of  being  conceived  in  any  degree.  There  is 
then  an  objective  reality  in  religion,  which 
can  be  in  some  measure  brought  within  the 
reach  of  oar  minds,  and  to  the  realisation  of 
which  we  are  helped  by  symbol  and  repre- 
sentation. In  order  to  this  end  being  secured 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  symbol  be  such  as 
at  once  to  make  more  plain  and  impressive 
the  object  symbolised.  The  symbol  must  be 
simple,  directly  suggestive  of  the  object,  and 
worthy  of  it.  If  the  sjnnbol  be  complicated, 
laden  with  details,  unsuggestive  of  the 
object,  and  mean  in  its  features,  it  obscures 
and  degrades  what  it  proposes  to  explain  and 
adorn.  Far  better  to  have  no  symbols  at  all, 
than  unintelligible  or  unworthy  symbols. 

Let  us  hear  what  the  lecturer  has  to  say. 
He  represents  the  poet  Cowper  as  acting  on 
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Hindoo  principles  in  his  well-known  address 
to  his  mother's  picture.  Why  did  that 
picture  so  touch  the  poet's  heart  ?  Because 
the  picture  accorded  with  the  poet's  recollec- 
tion of  the  features  of  his  long-lost  mother. 
K  the  picture  had  been  that  of  a  coarse 
repulsive  woman,  utterly  unlike  his  mother, 
and  yet  called  by  his  mother's  name,  he 
would  have  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  instead 
of  addressing  it,  "  0  that  those  lips  had 
language ! "  Our  Hindoo  friends,  you  must 
allow  us,  if  we  speak  the  truth,  to  express 
our  thorough  conviction  that  your  symbols 
of  God  are  far  more  unworthy  of  Him  than 
the  picture  of  the  ugliest  woman  that  ever 
existed  would  have  been  of  Cowper's  mother. 
We  know  your  worship  well  We  have 
witnessed  it  hundreds,  we  might  say,  thou- 
sands of  times.  We  have  seen  the  weary 
traveller  bow  down  before  some  rudely 
carved  stone,  and  we  have  wondered  what 
he  could  find  in  it  to  raise  his  heart  to  Ood. 
We  have  seen  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful, 
imploring  relief  from  the  gods  they  supposed 
to  dwell  in  these  stony  forms.  We  have 
been  in  some  of  your  most  sacred  temples, 
and  have  there  seen  the  images,  which  firom 
day  to  day  receive  the  homage  of  thousands. 
We  cannot  think  that  any  of  yourselves  will 
maintain,  that  tried  by  the  standard  of 
human  taste  these  images  are  beautiful,  or 
suggestive  of  intellectud  and  moral  qualilies. 
The  beauty  and  unearthly  grandeur  which 
the  Greek  sculptors  succeed  in  imparting  to 
their  statues,  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  artists,  doubtless  in  a  great  degree 
because  they  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of 
your  Pundits. 

Here  all  our  sympathies  are  with  your 
Vedic  fathers.  If  we  must  worship  outward 
symbols,  let  us  by  all  means  have  the  beau- 
tiful^ the  great,  and  the  terrible  in  nature — 
the  sun  above  us,  the  moon  and  the  stars  in 
their  midnight  splendour,  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  wide-spreading  valleys^  the  crash 
of  the  thunder^  the  flash  of  the  lightnings 


and  the  roar  of  the  tempest.  These  things 
have  often  awed  the  most  thoughtless  into 
reverence,  but  we  can  perceive  nothing  in  the 
wild,  grotesque,  and  forbidding  images  with 
which  your  temples  are  filled,  either  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  the  Most  High,  or 
to  inspire  us  with  love  to  Him.  God's  own 
works  are  as  symbols  vastly  superior  to  yours. 
Tried,  then,  by  your  own  standard  of  sym- 
bolic worship,  Hindooism  is  found  fatally 
wanting. 

"  A  Hindoo "  resents  the  charge  of 
idolatry  as  utterly  unjust.  He  does  so  in 
terms  almost  identical  with  those  of  image- 
worshippers  of  other  countriesand  ages, as  two 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
a  famous  Christian  divine,  who  flourished 
in  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  will  show.  Augustine, 
commenting  on  the  96th  Psalm,  introduces 
an  idolater,  saying,  "  We  do  not  worship  a 
stone,  but  the  virtues,  the  strength,  and  the 
powers  of  the  great  God."  Again,  in  one  of 
his  letters  Augustine  sajrs  that  an  idolater 
named  Mazimus  Madaurensis  spoke  to  him 
in  this  strain,  "  Who  is  so  mad,  or  so  void 
of  sense,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  be  more 
gods  than  One  ?  We  invocate  the  virtues 
of  this  one  God,  under  many  names,  diffused 
through  the  frame  of  the  whole  world."  In 
the  very  same  strain  "  A  Hindoo  "  says,  "  It 
is  not  the  image  that  we  worship  as  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  the  omnipresent  Spirit 
that  pervades  the  image  as  he  pervades  the 
whole  universe." 

We  suppose  this  defence  is  as  old  as 
image-worship  itself.  To  such  worship  there 
has  alwajTS  been  a  strong  tendency,  and  yet 
it  appears  so  absurd,  that  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent men  must  find  something  to  explain 
it  away.  Whatever  plausible  argument  may 
be  advanced  for  image-worship,  we  believe, 
if  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that 
such  worship  materialises  and  debases  the 
human  mind^  gives  most  unworthy  views  of 
God,  and  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority 
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leads  to  a  fetichism  which,  in  principle,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  most  barbarous 
tribes.  Till  India  rise  above  this  idolatry 
she  will  never  have  her  proper  place  in  the 
world.  The  enlightened  among  you  would 
be  much  better  engaged  in  denouncing  it, 
than  in  bolstering  it  up  with  worn-out  and 
sophistical  arguments.  The  lecturer  k  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  sjrmbolic  worship  that  he 
seems  to  think  the  writers  of  the  Bible  would 
have  exempted  it  from  their  censure,  if  they 
had  been  only  acquainted  with  it !  To  our 
essay  on  the  Bible  we  must  refer  you  for  the 
reason,  why  the  worship  of  Gk>d  under  the 
form  of  images  is  forbidden,  though  He  be 
constantly  spoken  of  under  human  ^relation- 
ships and  aspects.  To  what  we  have  there 
said  we  only  add  the  words  of  an  able 
writer  of  our  day  :  "  Inevitably,  by  laws  of 
association  which  we  cannot  control,  what- 
ever is  habitually  associated  with  the  creation 
of  religious  emotion  comes  to  be  invested 
with  an  artificial  sacredness." 

In  God's  worship  we  cannot  but  have  some 
rites.  These  were  numerous  under  Judaism, 
and  yet  how  simple,  impressive,  and  intelli- 
gible, compared  with  the  innumerable  rites 
of  Hindooism  !  In  Christianity  the  rites  are 
very  few,  and  yet  full  of  instruction.  When- 
ever rites  are  multiplied  and  complicated, 
they  only  tend  to  hide  what  they  ought  to 
reveal,  and  to  turn  men  into  rite-observers 
rather  than  God-worshippers. 

'*  A  Hindoo  "  tells  us  that  there  are  visions 
in  the  Bible  as  well  as  in  the  Hindoo 
writings.  The  two  he  gives  are  recorded  as 
visions,  and  this  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
visions  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  so  that  we 
cannot  confound  them  with  the  narrative  of 
facts.  We  wish  the  lecturer  had  given  us 
the  famous  vision  of  Krishna,  found  in  the 
11th  chapter  of  the  Bhdgawad  Git&,  which 
is  pronounced  by  some  to  be  the  most  im- 
pressive passage  in  tiie  whole  range  of 
Sanscrit  literature.  The  contrast  to  our 
minds  is   very   marked.    In  the   Hindoo 


writings  it  seems  well  nigh  impossible  to 
separate  vision  from  fact.  Throughout  whdle 
books  we  are  kept  in  the  mist  of  vision. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  that  you  would 
confer  a  great  favour  on  those  Englishmen 
who  take  a  deep  interest  in  you,  who  wish  to 
know  3rou,  and  who  are  bent  on  promoting 
your  good,  if  you  would  plainly  tell  us  what 
you  believe  in  reference  to  your  gods,  for 
instance  in  reference  to  Siva  and  Krishna. 
"  A  Hindoo  "  complains  of  his  gods  being 
reviled.  Do  not  your  own  Pundits  deswve 
the  blame  ?  Has  any  Christian  ^ken  to 
their  discredit,  as  your  writers  have  done,  if 
we  take  words  in  their  obvious  sense  ? 

In  the  lecture  we  find  a  note,  which  may 
well  be  termed  notable.  There  is  no  passage 
in  the  lecture  which  has  been  to  us  so  in- 
teresting and  hopeful  **  I  do  not  include 
here  those  Purdnas,  and  divisions  or  passages 
of  Purinas  that  are  considered  by  the  most 
orthodox  Pundits  as  spurious,  such  as  the 
extant  Brahma-vivartd  Purdna  and  P4t41a 
Khanda  of  the  Padma  Purdna,  the  former  of 
which  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  dissemi- 
nating unholy  ideas  with  respect  to  tiie 
Divine  Krishna.  It  is  corruptions  such  as 
these  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  Indian 
patriot  to  remove,  not  to  confound  them  with 
the  genuine  religion,  and  then  to  abuse  it, 
without  even  caring  to  know  what  it  is" 
Why  are  the  books  mentioned  worthy  of 
condemnation  ?  No  historical  argument  is 
advanced  against  them.  If  tried  by  histori- 
cal tests  what  Purina  will  stand  ?  It  is 
merely  intimated  that  they  misrepresent 
'•  Divine  Krishna."  We  do  not  profess  to 
have  read  these  Purdnas,  but  we  know 
something  regarding  them.  We  are  told 
that  the  Brahma-vaivartd  Purin  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  the  loves  of  Krishna  and 
R4dh&,  the  wife  of  Ayun  Ghos,  his  favourite 
mistress,  and  that  the  Pitdla  Khanda  of  the 
Padma  Pur&na,  among  other  things,  dwells 
on  Krishna's  juvenile  doings.  The  state- 
mentsof  these  books,it  appears,  are  unworthy 
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of  ErishDft.    A  HIdcIoo's  moral  nature  risee 
against  them.    Are  we  then  to  receive  as 
worthy  of  Krishna  what  we  read  in  the 
Bh^gawad  Purina,  of  which  the  Prem  Sdgar 
is  the  well-known  episode,  in  the  Vishnu 
Purina,  and  other  books  deemed  sacred? 
Are  we  to  receive  as  fact  what  we  are  told 
of  his  gambols,  his  relations  to  the  Gopees, 
his  stealing  their  clothes  at  Muthra,  and  the 
other  stories,   which  you  know  far  better 
than  we  do  ?   If  you  wish  us  to  receive  these 
statements  as  facts,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
"Divine   Krishna?"    Can  we  regard,  we 
will  not  say  with  reverence,  but  with  respect, 
one  who  acted  such  a  part  ?    Do  we  find  in 
him  a  worthy  manifestation  of  (}od  ?    We 
would  put  the  same  questions  to  jom  in 
reference  to  well-known  passages  in  the  lives 
of  Brahmi  and  Siva,  which  are  familiar  even 
to  the  unlettered  of  your  nation.    How  can 
worshippers  fail  to  be  corrupted  by  such 
narratives?     Ton  all  know  what  Ejrishna 
said  to  Arjun,  "Mankind  follow  in  my  steps  in 
everything,  son  of  PrithA."  If  you  wish  us  to 
receive  as  allegory  what  is  said  about  your 
gods,  it  surely  stands  much  in  need  of  an  in- 
terpreter, and  however  good  may  be  its  mean- 
ing, its  form  is  not  onlyperilous,but  certainly 
pernicious  to  persons  constituted  as  we  are. 
"A  Hindoo  "  speaks  of  the  "Holy  Trinity" 
of  his  faith,  with  their  Energies  as  consorts. 
You  know  what  is  said  about  the  jealousies, 
the  quarrels,  the  intrigues,  the  domestic 
troubles  of  your  Trinity.    When  you  find 
similar  statements  in  the  Christian  Scriptures 
you  can  in  fairness  assert  the  similarity  to 
the  Christian  Trinity,  but  not  till  then. 

It  was  natural  for  the  lecturer  to  praise 
bis  religion,  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  an 
English-speaking  Hindoo,  who  knows  some- 
thing of  English  literature,  indulging  in  the 
excessive  laudation  of  the  following  sentences. 
"The  Hindoos  have  conceived  sublimer 
notions  of  the  Deity  than  any  other  nation, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  deny  the  very 
•existence  of  matter." 


The  Hindoos*  "  Holy  Religion." 
"The  Supieme  Being  Himself,  out  of 
sheer  mercy  to  His  ignorant  creatures,  has 
assumed  glorious  forms  for  our  meditation, 
and  in  those  forms  performed  deeds  of  power 
and  mercy,  in  order  that  by  glorifying  them 
we  may  ennoble  and  purify  our  hearts  with 
devotion." 

"  Do  not  the  Purinas  teach  us  to  love  Ood 
with  our  heart  and  soul  ?  Do  they  not  teach 
us  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves  ? " 

"  The  Bhdgawad  Giti  in  its  sublime  spi- 
rituality surpasses,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Upanishads  on  which  it  is  founded, 
perhaps  all  other  theological  books  existing 
in  any  language." 

"  This  is  but  an  extract  from  one  passage 
among  innumerable  passages  of  the  Purinas, 
sublimer  even  than  this  sublime  hymn,  and 
exceeding  in  quantity  and  purity  all  that 
has  ever  been  written  about  the  Deity  in 
any  other  language,  or  perhaps  all  other 
languages  taken  together." 

"  Colonel  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  Vedinta 
as  the  '  most  spiritual  system  that  ever  was 
imagined  by  man.'  It  is  the  Vedinta  based 
on  the  Upanishads  that  teaches  us  the  true 
knowlege  of  God." 

These  and  similar  statements,  no  doubt 
made  in  perfect  sincerity,  fill  us  with  amaze- 
ment, coming  from  one  who  knows  some- 
thing of  Christian  literature.  Have  we  then 
read  the  Hindoo  writings  backward  ?  Have 
we  been  weary  and  disgusted,  when  we 
ought  to  have  been  delighted  and  devout  ? 
"  Holy  Religion  ! "  with  Siva  and  Krishna, 
and  all  the  stories  told  regarding  them,  as 
its  central  figures ! 

"  Holy  Religion !  "  and  yet  pervaded  by 
Pantheism,  which  makes  God  the  one  agent 
in  the  universe ! 

"  Love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves ! "  and 
yet  Mann's  laws  are  to  be  obeyed,  and  the 
institution  of  Caste  is  Divine ! 

"  Sheer  mercy ! "  is  it  then  untrue  that 
Vishnu  was  doomed  to  human  births  by 
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Eighu's  curse,  not  to  say  anjrthing  of  other 
reasons  which  have  been  assigned  ?  Apart 
from  this,  the  object  of  Vishnu's  incarnations 
was  essentially  defective.  The  incarnations 
of  Vishnu,  we  read,  were  for  the  deliverance 
of  gods  and  men  from  demons  and  op- 
pressors, but  there  was  not  one  to  help  man 
in  his  direst  need,  and  confer  on  him  the 
highest  good — to  save  him  from  sin,  and 
array  him  with  excellence. 

"  Love  to  God ! "  and  yet  love  even  in  its 
highest  form  is  nothing  better  than  the 
acting  out  of  the  quality  of  truth  or  good- 
ness, which,  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  passion 
and  darkness,  must  be  subdued  in  order  to 
liberation ! 

<<  The  sublime  and  surpassing  spirituality 
of  the  Bhdgawad  GltA ! "  Will  you  hear 
what  the  famous  eclectic  philosopher  Victor 
Cousin  has  said  regarding  it  ?  If  you  know 
anything  of  Cousin,  you  know  he  was  eager 
to  find  out  good  in  different  systems,  and  to 
reconcile  what  others  deemed  antagonistic. 
His  opinion  is,  therefore,  of  high  value.  He 
says,  "  You  will  comprehend  how  before  this 
kind  of  Theism,  at  once  terrible  and  chimeri- 
cal, and  represented  in  extravagant  and 
gigantic  symbols,  human  nature  must  have 
trembled  and  denied  itself; — ^how  art,  in  its 
powerless  attempt  to  represent  being  in 
itself,  must  have  risen  without  limit  to 
colossal  and  irregular  creations ; — ^how  God 
being  all,  and  man  nothing,  a  formidable 
theocracy  must  have  pressed  upon  humanity, 
taking  from  it  all  liberty,  all  movement,  all 
practical  interest,  all  true  morality ; — and 
again  you  will  comprehend  bowman,  despisbg 
himself,  has  not  been  able  to  take  any  thought 
for  recalling  the  memory  of  his  actions ;  how 
there  is  no  history  of  man,  and  no  chrono- 
logy in  India." 

We  indicate  by  these  remarks  the  reasons 
for  our  surprise  at  the  lecturer's  laudation 
of  Hindooism.  If,  however,  you  accept  his 
statements  about  his  ''  Holy  Religion  "  and 
"Divine   Krishna,"  you    are  surely  very! 


wanting  in  your  duty.  We  believe  we 
have  received  a  revelation,  and  as  we  deem 
it  a  most  precious  boon,  we  are  very  desirous 
that  you  share  it  with  us.  If,  however, 
you  have  received  a  still  clearer  revelation, 
is  it  not  very  selfish  in  you  to  keep  it  to 
yourselves?  If  Krishna  be  what  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Bhdgawad  Git&  and  elsewhere, 
we  have  a  part  in  him  as  well  as  you,  and  it 
is  cruel  in  you  to  exclude  us.  It  is  fiill  time 
for  you  to  open  your  gates  and  receive  all, 
for  according  to  you,  Krishna  is  the  Supreme, 
and  if  he  be,  we  are  bound  to  adore  him. 
You  and  we  ought  to  be  in  the  same  fold, 
for  we  both  have  manifestly  the  same  nature 
and  responsibilities.  If  on  account  of  the 
barriers  of  your  system  we  cannot  join  you, 
we  affectionately  ask  you  to  come  over  to  us. 
Our  gates  are  alwa3rs  open.  In  the  Christian 
Church  there  is  room  for  you  all,  and  we 
can  assure  you  of  a  hearty  welcoma 

The  lecturer  from  his  stand-point  gives 
us  his  views  of  necessity  and  free-will.  This 
question  has  been  discussed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  and  will  be  to  its  end. 
According  to  Milton,  man  alone  has  not 
engaged  in  'the  discussion.  He  represents 
Satan  and  his  compeers  as  bringing  their 
intellect  to  bear  on  it.  It  is  confessedly  a 
very  difficult  question,  but  it  has  often 
struck  us  there  is  a  straight  road  to  our 
reaching  that  part  of  the  truth  regarding  it, 
which  is  most  important  for  us  to  know, 
and  which  our  Eastern  and  Western  philoso- 
phers have  often  missed,  because  they  have 
betaken  themselves  to  a  road  with  endless 
windings,  and  conducting  all  who  tread  it 
into  a  labyrinth  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  It  is  undoubted  that  human  beings 
are  very  powerfully  influenced  by  |their 
circumstances,  education,  and  inherited 
temperament  If,  however,  they  be  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  such  things,  how  can 
they  be  responsible  for  either  their  character 
or  their  deeds?  Why  should  they  either 
praise  or  blame  themselves?    Let  us  look 
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within  and  we  shall  find  there  is  something 
there^  without  which  we  should  not  be 
human  beings,  which  so  far  from  being  the 
slave  of  these  things  is  their  rightful  lord, 
and  ought  to  assert  its  right  to  bend  them 
to  its  purposes.  It  is  this  great  something, 
this  power  of  choice,  this  supremacy  of 
conscience,  call  it  what  we  may,  that  in  a 
yery  special  manner  constitutes  our  per- 
sonality, and  invests  it  with  greatness.  It 
is  most  important  for  you  and  us,  for  all 
human  beings  indeed,  that  personal  responsi- 
bility be  fully  acknowledged.  One  of  our 
strongest  objections  to  your  system  is  that 
by  its  Pantheism — by  its  teaching  men  to 
say  in  Pundit  phrase,  "I  shall  eventually 
shake  off  the  night-mare,  and  know  myself 
to  be  the  One,  and  then,  dismissing  the 
notion  of  self,  be  the  One  " — ^by  its  fatalism, 
by  attributing  misdeeds  to  former  births,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  which  explain 
nothing  (for  how,  without  responsibility, 
could  there  have  been  misdeeds  in  former 
births?) — ^you  not  only  tamper  with,  but 
overthrow  the  foundations  on  which  respon- 
sibility must  rest.  You  know  well  that 
liars,  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers  con- 
tinually say,  when  suffering  for  their  crimes, 
"  This  is  my  fate.  This  has  come  on  me  on 
account  of  what  occurred  in  former  births ;" 
thus  silencing  the  voice  of  conscience.  Our 
moral  nature  rises  against  doctrines  from 
which  such  consequences  flow. 

"A  Hindoo"  quotes  with  approbation  a 
passage  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  capable 
judge.  As  Dr.  W.  gave  his  great  talents  and 
his  life  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit  literature, 
he  deserves  to  be  heard.  It  was  natural  for 
him  to  prize  highly  the  literature  to  which 
he  had  given  so  much  attention,  and  to  be 
ready  to  say,  when  he  could,  a  good  word 
for  the  Pundits,  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
closely  associated,  but  truth  compelled  him 
to  condemn  both  the  principles  inculcated 
and  the  practices  enjoined  in  the  Hindoo 


writings,  and  he  did  this  with  increasing 
emphasis,  as  he  advanced  in  life.    We  are 
sorry  "A Hindoo"  did  not  quote  Dr.  W. 
more  largely.    To  supply  his  defect  let  us 
give  two  or  three  sentences,    "  The  Purdnas 
teach  constantly  incompatible  doctrines.  .  . . 
Incongruities  are  as  frequent  in  the  Vedasas 
in  the  Purinas."  Dr.  W.  says  the  researches 
of  scholars  "  establish  the  important  fact, 
that  the  belief  and  practices  of  the  people 
of  India  in  the  present  day  have  no  warrant 
from  those  writings,  upon  which  they  have 
hitherto  maintained  them  to  be  based.    The 
religion  of  the  Vedas  and  that  of  the  Brah- 
minical  Hindoos  of  the  present  day  are 
totally   different  things."    Professor    Max 
Miiller  in  the  strongest  terms  supports  Dr. 
W.'s  statement.      He  says,  "There  is  no 
authority  whatever  in  the  hjrmns  of  the 
Veda  for  the  complicated  system  of  castes ; 
no  authority  for   the  offensive   privileges 
claimed  by  the  Brahmans ;  no  authority  for 
the  degraded  position  of  the  Sudras.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  trace  in  the  Veda  of  the  atro- 
cities of  Siva  and  Edli,  nor  of  the  licentious- 
ness of  Krishna,  nor  of  most  of  the  miracu- 
lous adventures  of  Vishnu."     Dr.  Wilson 
speaks  of  the  doings  of  modem  Hindooism 
in  words  as  strong  as  any  missionary  could 
use.    He  says,  "  It  matters  not  how  atrocious 
a  sinner  may  be,  if  he  paints  his  face,  his 
breast,    his   arms,    with    certain    sectarial 
marks ;  or,  which  is  better,  if  he  brands  his 
skin  permanently  with  them  with  a  red  hot 
stamp  ;  if  he  is  constantly  chanting  hymns 
in  honour  of  Vishnu ;  or,  what  is  equally 
efficacious,  if  he  spends  hours  in  the  simple 
reiteration  of  his  name,  or  names ;  if  he  die 
with  the  word  Hari,  or  lUma,  or  Krishna  on 
his  lips,  and  the  thought  of  him  in  his  mind, 
he  may  have  lived  a  monster  of  iniquity — 
he  is  certain  of  heaven."    In  these  impres- 
sive words  we  have  the  expression  of  Dr. 
W.'s  deliberate  judgment. 

"  A  Hindoo  "  also  speaks  with  high  respect 
of  the  late  learned  Dr.  Ballantyne,  as  one 
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entitled  to  be  heard.  Dr.  B.  was  an 
enthusiastic  Sanscrit  scholar,  said  much  in 
praise  of  the  depth  and  subtlety  of  the  Pun- 
dits, and  sharply  reproved  those  who  he 
thought  undervalued  them.  His  opinion 
then  deserves  to  be  favourably  regarded  by 
his  Hindoo  friends.  In  the  introduction  to 
the  only  fragment  published  of  his  "Bible 
for  the  Pundits,"  you  will  find  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  friend  who  had  impugned  some 
of  his  statements.  In  that  letter  placed  by 
himself  before  his  Pundit  friends,  he  says, 
"I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  "the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  well 
nigh  obliterated  among  the  mass  of  the 
people."  You  say — "  How  far  this  state  of 
things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  philoso- 
phic systems  of  this  country,  I  must  leave 
you  to  judge."  .  .  .  This  state  of  things, 
whether  brought  about  or  not  by  the  philoso- 
phical systems,  is  emphatically  sjnnbolised 
by  them."  What  are  we  to  think  of  philoso- 
phic systems,  all  of  which  are  found  in  books 
received  by  you  as  Shastras,  which,  if  they 
have  not  produced,  have  symbolised  the 
obliteration  to  a  fearful  extent  of  all 
distinction  between*  right  and  wrong  ? 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  lecture 
of  "  A  Hindoo  "  because  be  has  given  ex- 
pression to  views  which  we  have  often  heard 
from  several  of  your  number.  We  thought 
we  could  not  speak  to  you  more  directly  than 
by  answering  him. 

The  question  for  you  and  us  is  not.  What 
did  our  Fathers  think?  How  did  our 
Fathers  act?    What  was  the  opinion  held 


by  this  great  man  or  that  ?  If  we  deviate 
from  custom,  how  will  our  friends  treat  us  ? 
The  question  is.  What  does  truth  require  ? 
To  it  our  homage  is  due.  On  it  we  are 
dependent  for  true  excellence  and  abiding 
happiness.  The  opinions  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  of  comparatively  little  moment, 
but  it  is  all  important  that  truth  be  known 
and  obeyed.  How  can  we  get  into  the 
presence  of  this  sovereign  ?  .  What  is  the 
avenue  to  his  throne  ?  The  avenue  is  that 
of  candour,  earnestness,  humility,  and  de- 
termination to  follow  conscience  at  whatever 
risk  or  cost.  Let  that  avenue  be  trodden, 
and  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  presence 
of  our  rightful  monarch. 

Allow  us,  in  conclusion,  to  give  you  the 
counsel  that  you  examine  afresh  the  external 
and  internal  evidence  for  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity;  that  you  inquire  if  any 
such  evidence  can  be  produced  for  Hindoo- 
ism  ;  that  you  contrast  the  two  S3rstems,  and 
especially  that  you  contemplate  the  character 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  consider 
the  whole  subject  in  the  proper  spirit,  in 
dependence  on  aid  from  heaven,  we  antici- 
pate the  happiest  results.  The  immediate 
consequences  may  be  very  painful,  but  the 
permanent  result  will  be  glorious.  Your 
character  will  be  raised,  you  will  attain  true 
honour,  and  secure  abiding  happiness.  The 
names  most  revered  on  earth  by  the  highest 
and  the  best  are  the  names  of  those  who 
have  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  even  died  in 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
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ON  "AFTER  MEETINGS''  AT  MISSIONS. 
By  the  Bev.  Biohard  Glover,  M.A.,  Vioar  of  St.  Luke's,  West  HoUoway. 


JEW,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  the 
special  "Missions"  which  have 
been  at  once  an  effect  and  a 
cause  of  the  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  our 
Church  of  late  years,  have,  upon  the  whole, 
worked  well,  and  wrought  much  good.  But 
that  they  are  unattended  by  evils  and  perils, 
or  that  they  are  exempt  from  the  fate 
embodied  in  the  words,  "Noblest  things 
have  vilest  using,"  no  man  with  a  sound 
judgment  will  pretend  to  assert.  Amongst 
these  evils  the  present  mode  of  conducting 
the  "  After  Meetings "  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest,  and  perhaps  a  paper  on  the 
subject  may  open  up  serious  thought  on  the 
whole  question,  which  may  prove  very 
timely,  especially  as  it  seems  likely  that 
"Missions"  will  soon  become  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  Nonconformist  churches 
also. 

What  an  "  After  Meeting  "is,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  definition  or  explanation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  a  separate  meet- 
ing held  after  a  Mission  Service  and 
sermon  for  the  special  purpose  of  (as  is 
supposed)  deepening  the  impressions  made 
on  those  who  have  attended  it,  and  of 
speaking  individually  to  those  persons  who 
may  choose  to  remain,  on  the  things  that 
belong  to  their  everlasting  peace. 

The  mode  of  conducting  them  is  very 
various.  In  some  cases,  and  these  to  my 
mind  the  least  objectionable,  it  is  simply 
a  short  meeting  for  prayer — ^the  united 
prayer  of  a  few  earnest  souls,  that  the  word 
just  preached  and  heard  may  be  blessed  by 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  conversion  of 


sinners  and  the  edification  of  believers.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  I  should  use  the 
phrase  "  least  objectionable "  of  such  a 
meeting,  but  I  do  so  simply  because  some 
wise  and  good  men  have  thought  that  even 
such  a  meeting,  perhaps,  tends  to  rob  the 
previous  service  of  its  due  importance  ;  for 
what  was  that  but  a  prayer  meeting  (if 
rightly  viewed)  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word?  And  does  not  an  After  Meeting 
for  special  prayer  insensibly  foster  the  idea 
that  the  liturgical  service  previous  to  the 
sermon  was  no  real  prayer  meeting  at  all  ? 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  there  is 
very  great  force  in  this  reasoning.  Prayer 
meetings  following  immediately  after  a 
Church  service,  certainly  do  tend  to  foster 
the  notion — in  itself  a  very  pernicious  one— 
that  the  service  itself  was  not  a  prayer 
meeting.  Still,  while  I  feel  strongly  that 
regular  prayer  meetings  immediately  after 
public  Church  services  (common  amongst 
Dissenters  and  not  uncommon  amongst  our- 
selves) are  decidedly  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, I  see  little,  if  anything,  to  object  to, 
after  an  extraordinary  service,  such  as  a 
Mission  is,  in  the  devout  of  a  congregation 
remaining  behind  to  ask  specially  for  a 
special  blessing. 

But  this  is  hardly  what  is  understood  by 
an  "  After  Meeting,"  and  the  plan  generally 
adopted  at  a  meeting  properly  so-called,  is 
to  request  those  who  are  anxious  or  need 
counsel  and  guidance  to  remain  behind,  and 
for  "  Christian  workers,"  during  the  singing 
of  hymns,  to  go  about  amongst  them 
to  talk  to  them  about  their  souls.  It  is 
implied  (more  frequently   plainly  stated) 
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that  those  who  are  not  anxious,  or  not  desirous 
of  such  counsel,  are  requested  to  withdraw. 

Now,  these  are  the  kind  of  meetings  con- 
cerning which  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
serious  inquiry — Are  they  such  good  things 
as  they  are  thought,  or  otherwise  ?  Do  we 
find  anything  like  them  in  Scripture  ?  Are 
they  so  conducted  as  to  be  liMy  to  pro- 
duce beneficial  results  ?  And,  as  a  matter 
of  experience,  what  are  found  to  be  their 
actual  results? 

My  limits  will  not  admit  of  any  attempt 
to  treat  these  questions  exhaustively.  I 
will  only  tap  the  question  by  indicating  a 
few  lines  of  thought. 

One  of  the  first  questions  on  so  important 
a  subject  ought  to  be,  Do  we  find  anything 
like  these  After  Meetings  in  Scripture? 
I  ask  this  question  for  reflection,  and  also 
that  I  myself  may  be  corrected  and  en- 
lightened, if  in  error,  when  I  affirm  that  I 
can  see  nothing  at  all  like  them  in  Scripture. 
And  yet  the  Bible  contains  many  records  of 
revivals  (so-called),  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  Very  especially  do  I  point 
to  the  fact  that  in  all  the  records  of  the 
mission  work  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  I 
can  find  nothing  like  them.  No,  not  even 
in  tlie  extraordinary  events  of  the  Day 
of  Pentecost.  When  our  blessed  Lord 
preached  the  Word  He  seems  to  have  "  sent 
the  multitude  away"  to  think  over  and 
digest  it  without  any  further  forcing,  and 
the  Apostles  in  the  synagogues  did  the  same. 
No  one,  I  suppose,  will  contend  that  the 
prolonged  or  After  Meetings,  as  "in  the 
school  of  one  Tyrannus,"  for  disputation, 
answered  to  these  meetings.  And  even  if 
they  did,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  conducted  by  men  having  authority 
and  due  commission  from  Heaven. 

One  cannot  but  be  struck,  I  think,  with 
the  soberness  and  wisdom  and  faith  in  the 
power  of  the  Word  to  work,  under  the 
Spirit,  its  own  way,  which  is  everywhere 
discernible   in   the   account  of  all   Bible 


revivals — even  those  of  Elijah,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  those  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  in  the  opening  Christian  era.  They 
believed  in  the  power  of  the  Word  and  they 
did  "not  make  haste,"  or  ever  appear  to 
hurry  or  force  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  any- 
where. 

So  much  for  facts.  What  of  analogies  ? 
Admitting  that  we  cannot  expect  minute 
details  of  all  the  lesser  plans  of  the  great 
missioners  of  Scripture  ages,  do  we  find  any- 
thing in  the  general  teaching  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  that  seems  to  warrant  the 
forcing  processes  of  "  After  Meetings  ?"  I 
think  not,  but  very  much  the  reverse.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  parable  of  the  sower. 
The  sower  soweth  the  Word  in  faith  and 
prayer,  and  there  he  leaves  it.  There  is  no 
over-anxious  digging  up  of  the  seed  to  see 
if  it  is  growing,  or  of  stamping  it  deeper 
into  the  ground,  or  any  of  those  analogical 
efforts  to  make  it  take  root  which  are  prac- 
tised at  After  Meetings.  But  it  is  diligently 
and  faithfully  sown,  and  then  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary working  of  6od*s  great  spiritual  laws. 

So  in  the  parable  that  immediately  follows 
it  in  Mark — "  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground, 
and  he  should  sleep  and  rise  night  and  day, 
and  the  seed  should  spring  up  and  grow  he 
knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  fruit  of  herself  ;Jirst  ihehhde,  ^/^«the 
ear,  and  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear." 

Who  can  dwell  on  the  calm  strong  imagery 
of  this  exquisite  parable  and  not  see  what 
a  complete  contrast  it  presents  to  that 
feverous  hurry  of  sowers  nowadays,  to  see 
the  seed  spring  up  in  a  day — ^nay,  in  one 
hour — and  to  do  all  they  can  to  force  it 
up  so  that  they  may  see  (let  us  remember 
the  words,  "  An  evil  and  adulterous— sensual 
and  sensuous — generation  seeketh  after  a 
sign"  and  "  except  ye  see  signs  and  wonders 
ye  will  not  believe,")  the  seed  spring  up 
immediately  after  the  sowing,  quicker  than 
the  magical  tree  of  the  fable,  and  go  through 
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all  spiritual  procesees  from  conviction  of  sin 
itself  up  to  full  assurance  of  faith. 

Did  space  permit,  I  might  in  the  same 
way  point  to  the  parable  of  the  leaven, 
and  to  much  of  the  other  teaching  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles,  which  warrant  us  in 
inferring  that  the  forcing  processes  of  After 
Meetings  are  no  more  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  Scripture  than  they  are  with  its 
historic  facts  and  precedents. 

But  more  than  this.  I  think  it  can  be 
shown  that,  as  these  After  Meetings  are 
commonly  conducted,  the  evils  are  traceably 
many.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  no  good 
results  attend  them.  I  believe  on  the  con- 
trary that  sometimes  many  do.  And  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  good  and  able  men 
who  are  in  favour  of  their  adoption,  and 
themselves  employ  them,  would  hardly  per- 
sist in  them  if  they  did  not  see  that  good 
results  have  followed,  and  are  likely  to  follow 
them.  At  the  same  time  the  question  is. 
Are  there  not  evils  also  ?  And  are  not  these 
80  serious  as  to  make  it  a  question  whether 
they  do  not  vastly  preponderate  over  the 
good  ones  ?  and  whether  they  ought  not,  on 
that  account,  to  be  abandoned ;  or — at  the 
very  least — ^the  plans  of  conducting  them  be 
entirely  reconsidered  and  altered  ? 

I  believe  them,  then,  to  be  attended  with 
serious  harm  (as  they  are  generally  con- 
ducted) to  those  who  depart — to  those  who 
remain — and  also  to  the  querists,  who  are 
"the  workers"  amongst  the  latter. 

1.  To  those  who  depart.  It  is  generally 
announced  after  a  Mission  Service  that  all 
those  who  are  not  anxious,  or  who  are 
Christians  ahready,  should  depart.  Now 
this  dividing  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats  is 
not  only  very  painful  to  the  assembled  con- 
gregation, but  it  places  many  of  them  in  an 
extremely  awkward  and  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. For,  supposing  they  are  already 
Christian  men,  they  feel  that,  if  they  do  not 
remain,  they  may  lay  themselves  open  to  be 
classed  with  the  careless  and  indifferent,  or, 


at  any  rate,  with  those  who  are  not  suf- 
ficiently in  earnest  to  become  ''  Christian 
workers."    And,  even  if  they  are  careless 
and  are  not  at  all  impressed  or  anxious, 
even  then  does  it  not  tend  to  make  them 
more  rebellious  and  hardened  than  ever,  to 
resolve  to  get  up  after  such  an  announce- 
ment and  leave  the  church  in  the  face  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours  ?    I  have  often 
seen  the  evidently  bad  effects  which  such 
an  announcement  has  wrought  on  young 
people's  hearts.     Residing  once  for  a  month 
as  chaplain  in  a  large  baronial  hall,  I  was 
present  at  a  Mission  Service  held  there  by  a 
certain  well-known  and  excellent  noble  lord 
for  the  benefit  of  the  large  household  and 
the   immediate  neighbours.      The  address 
was  a  very  earnest  and  deeply  impressive  one. 
I  was  thankful  to  have  heard  it  myself,  and 
felt  that  if  the  noble  lord  had  ''  dismissed 
the  assembly"  immediately  after  it  great 
good  would  have  been  done  to  all,    But,  to 
my  regret,  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.     I  watched  the  effect  on 
two  or  three  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
whom  I  was  much  interested,  and  who  were 
connected  with  some  of  the  highest  families 
in  the  land.   They  knew  that  they  could  not 
but  deeply  wound  some  of  their  relatives  who 
were  present,  who  were  truly  godly  people, 
if   they    rose    to    depart,    and   yet   their 
pride  and    other  bad   feelings   that  they 
evidently  had  would  not  let  them  stay.    So^ 
after  a  great  perceptible  debate  and  conflict 
with   themselves,  they  arose,  and  passing 
right  in  front  of  the  preacher  and  the  afore- 
said friends,  they  left  the  room,  crimsoned 
with  shame,  and  almost  black  with  anger 
and    determination.      "Ah,"   sighed  I  to 

myself,   "what  a  pity!     Had  Lord  

dismissed  all  together,  those  young  fellows 
and  those  young  ladies  could  hardly  but 
have  been  beneficially  impressed.  But  now 
all  is  spoilt ! — and  I  can  see  positive  harm 
has  been  done  to  each  of  their  souls,  and 
they  have  gone  out  of  the  room  much  more 
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hardened  than  when  they  came  in,  and  their 
conversion  is  so  much  the  more  hopeless 
than  before."  These  are  not  the  only  evils ; 
one  being  that  such  After  Meetings,  if 
general,  are  calculated  to  deter  the  general 
public  from  attending  Mission  Services  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  most  people  shrink  from 
being  put  to  such  an  ordeal  at  the  end. 

2.  When  we  turn,  however,  to  those  who 
remain,  it  still  remains  questionable  whether 
these  After  Meetings  do  not  at  least  result 
in  as  much  harm  as  good.  In  the  first  place, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  all  who  remain  are 
under  real  spiritual  concern.  Some  remain 
out  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  what  will  go 
on ;  others  from  a  shrinking  to  advertise 
themselves  as  among  the  careless.  But  it  is 
needless  to  analyse  the  many  and  mixed 
motives  that  may  operate  in  various  cases. 
Let  it  be  granted  that  many  of  those  who 
remain  do  so  with  a  real  desire  to  get  some 
benefit,  though  probably  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  these  are  true  Christian  believers 
already.  The  question,  then,  is.  Are  these 
meetings,  as  generally  conducted,  likely  to 
benefit  them  as  much  as  is  supposed  ?  or  are 
they  not  rather,  in  many  cases,  calculated 
to  do  positive  harm  ? 

This,  of  course,  will  in  a  great  measure 
depend  upon  the  qualifications  for  their 
work  of  those  who  conduct  them.  But  what 
are  these  ?  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  no 
one  knows.  At  Mr.  Moody's  meetings,  and 
even  after  those  of  the  Rev.  W.  Hay  M. 
Aitken  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  in  some  others 
that  I  have  attended,  the  plan  has  been  to 
"request  Christian  workers  to  go  about 
amongst  those  who  remain  and  speak  to 
them,"  without  any  selection  or  appointment 
for  the  work,  or  in  many  cases,  even  of  any 
knowledge  of  who  or  what  they  might 
happen  to  be.  At  some  of  these,  any  young 
man  might  go  up  and  speak  to  any  young 
lady,  or  vice  versa.  And  he  might  be  (even 
supposing  him  to  be  sincere)  the  veriest 
novice— perhaps  himself  a  babe-convert  of 


only  a  week  old;  or  a  mere  hot  enthu- 
siast, or  a  half-crazed  zealot,  or  one  of 
the  most  ignorant  of  men  (or  boys) ;  and 
yet  he  is  thus  warranted  to  go  about 
among  a  congregation  to  be  their  guide  and 
instructor  on  matters  of  eternal  moment 
A  priori,  is  such  a  plan  likely  to  issue  in 
much  benefit?  or  is  it  not  rather  very 
likely  to  be  very  harmful  ?  For  spiritual 
guidance  in  the  confessional,  the  Romanists 
are  careful  to  have  only  skilled  and  trained 
instructors,  thereby  showing  more  wisdom 
than  their  Ritualist  imitators,  who  allow 
young  curate  priestlings  to  confess  their 
flocks.  And  fully  granting  that  there  is  no 
parallel  between  the  confessional  and  the 
After  Meeting,  nor  between  the  priest  in 
absolution  and  the  Christian  friend  and 
brother  in  conference,  yet  are  we  prepared 
to  say  that  the  merely  giving  brotherly 
council  to  anxious  souls  is  not  a  very  delicate, 
difficult,  and  responsible  duty  for  any  man 
to  undertake  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  say  that 
to  do  this  efiectually  does  not  require 
wisdom,  judgment,  knowledge,  tact,  and 
experience?  I  think  the  word  of  God 
everywhere  teaches  us  that  it  does.  And 
Missioners  may  well  lay  to  heart  the  instruc- 
tion of  our  Church  to  anxious  souls.  "  If 
there  be  any  of  you  who  by  this  means  can- 
not quiet  his  own  conscience  herein,  but 
requireth  further  comfort  or  counsel,  let  him 
come  unto  me  or  to  some  other  discreet  and 
learned  minister  of  God^s  word,"  etc.  Here 
the  anxious  soul  is  directed  not  simply  to 
one  clothed  with  due  authority  to  teach, 
but  to  one  who  possesses  the  important  quali- 
fications  of  discretion  and  learning  in  Qod's 
word.  And  yet  at  our  After  Meetings  this 
weighty,  delicate,  and  difficult  duty  is 
thrown  open  to  any  little  shop-boy  or 
ignorant  working  man  (or  woman)  if  he 
only  be  pleased  to  view  himself  as  a  com- 
petent "  Christian  worker." 

I  can  give  an  illustration  or  two  known  to 
myself,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can 
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personally  vouch.  A  young  friend  of  my 
own  lately  attended  one  of  Mr.  Aitken's 
impressive  and  able  addresses  at  Exeter 
HalL  To  say  that  my  young  friend  was  not 
impressed  is  not  true ;  but  to  say  that  he 
was  in  real  spiritual  concern  would  be  not 
true  likewise.  And  yet  he  remained  for  the 
After  Meeting — partly  because  two  other 
young  friends  remained,  and  partly  from 
other  motives.  But,  while  he  might  have 
gone  away  with  his  impressions  if  there  had 
been  no  After  Meeting,  what  happened  at 
it,  instead  of  deepening  them,  only  tended 
to  dissipate  them,  or  to  change  them  into  a 
most  injurious  disgust.  For,  while  he  was 
sitting  looking  on,  he  felt  an  arm  creeping 
round  his  neck,  and  looking  round  he  beheld 
a  face  almost  kissing  him.  It  was  that 
apparently  of  a  young  draper's  assistant, 
who  accosted  him  without  preface,  with  the 
query,  "  Have  you  found  peace  ? "  He  felt 
so  annoyed  that  he  requested  him  to  be 
good  enough  to  leave  him  alone.  But  no, 
he  still  persisted;  and  at  last  the  young 
man  (he  was  about  23,  while  his  questioner 
was  much  younger)  said,  "  If  you  do  not 
leave  me,  you  will  utterly  destroy  whatever 
impressions  I  may  have  received." 

Another  youth,  known  to  me,  was 
accosted  at  one  of  Mr.  Aitkens'  After 
Meetings,  by  quite  a  boy,  abruptly,  thus — 
"Have  you  found  Christ?"  "I  hope  I 
have."  "  Um — ah ! — very  interesting  case 
— ^very  interesting  indeed ! "  and  with  these 
words  he  passed  on,  chasing  away  much  of 
the  youth's  impressions  by  the  absurdity  of 
his  manner  and  remark. 

These  cases  will  suflSce  for  my  purpose. 
If  we  are  to  have  After  Meetings  at  all,  do 
"  let  us  reform  them  altogether,"  and  let  us 
select  and  appoint  known  and  duly  qualified 
men  to  be  assistants  in.  them,  and  employ 
only  these. 

I  dismiss  this  point  with  this  remark.  Is 
it  a  wise  procedure  to  begin  conversation 
with  a  soul  (as  seems  to  be  done  in  most 


instances)  with  the  question,  "Have  you 
found  peace?"  Perhaps  such  a  soul  has 
never  yet  even  sought  it,  or  cared  for  it,  or 
even  felt  its  need  of  it,  or  any  sense  of  its 
absence.  Besides,  does  not  such  a  question 
lead  people  insensibly  to  think  that  to  find 
peace  is  the  end  and  the  all  of  religion,  in- 
stead of  the  starting-place.  Hence,  perhaps, 
in  part,  the  sad  fact  that  so  many  who 
profess  to  have  found  peace  at  Mr.  Moody's 
After  Meetings  have  gone  back — not  gone 
on  to  holiness,  but  gone  back  altogether  to 
apathy  and  sin.  It  has  been  said  to  them, 
and  they  have  said  to  themselves,  "  Peace, 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace." 

3.  I  need  not  add  more  than  a  word  on 
the  probable  effects  of  After  Meetings,  as  at 
present  conducted,  on  the  querists  themselves. 
No  doubt  in  some  cases  they  are  only  bene- 
ficial. They  get  good  and  they  do  good. 
But  in  such  cases  as  I  have  cited,  must  not 
the  eflfects  be  very  pernicious  ?  How  flat- 
tering to  the  vanity  of  a  forward  young  man 
to  have  been  a  helper  and  a  counsellor  in 
Exeter  Hall  or  in  a  church  !  How  apt  to 
excite  in  him  a  feeling  of  religious  pride  or 
Pharisaism !  Must  he  not  be  quite  safe  him- 
self (when  perhaps  he  may  be  far  from  safety) 
who  is  thus  "  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a  light  to 
those  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of 
the  foolish,"  etc?  Must  he  not  be  very 
good  himself  to  care  for  the  souls  of  others  ? 

I  need  not  go  on  with  the  probable  bad 
effects ;  but  I  have  seen  so  much  of  them 
that  I  am  quite  sure  of  their  existence,  and 
I  do  hope  that  my  brethren  will  reflect 
seriously  upon  them.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  altogether  condemning  After 
Meetings,  though  I  honestly  confess,  from 
all  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  them,  I  very 
much  question  whether  they  do  not  effect 
more  harm  than  good.  But  what  I  do  urge 
is.  that,  if  they  are  to  be  employed,  let 
wisdom  and  judgment,  and  not  mere  zeal 
(admirable  as  that  Christian  quality  is), 
guide  and  control  their  management. 
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<roVy  OS  IcTTtv  Xpurros* 

By  Bev.  Frederic  Gardiner,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 

Middletown,  Conn. 


[|H£  argument  in  this  passage  has 
generally  been  considered  diflScult. 
Among  those  commentators  ^ho 
have  not  regarded  it  as  altogether  rabbinical 
and  inconsequential,  there  has  been  no  little 
variety  of  explanation. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  <nr€/)/ta,  like  the 
Hebrew  3?nT,  or  the  English  seed,  is  a  collec- 
tive noun,  and  that  the  promise  would  still 
have  been  expressed  in  the  singular  if  it  had 
been  intended  to  embrace  all  the  individuals 
of  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  It  is  frequently 
so  used  of  the  Israelites,  e,g,,  Gen.  xii.  7 ; 
xiii.  15 ;  xv.  5,  13,  18,  etc.  In  all  such 
cases  it  is  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  (nrkpim 
in  the  singular,  and  in  fact,  this  is  the  usual 
rendering  of  lynt,  nor  is  this  ever  translated 
by  any  plural  form.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  same  word  in  Chaldee,  and  of  its 
translation  in  the  LXX,  although  the  Chaldee 
word  is  twice  used  in  a  different  sense  in  the 
plural  (Dan.  i.  12,  16),  and  is  then  corres- 
pondingly translated  by  the  Greek  plural. 

Several  instances  (Gen.  x.  18 ;  Josh.  vii. 
14 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  24)  have  been  cited  in  which 
the  Chaldee  word  is  used  in  the  plural  in 
the  Targum  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense ; 
but  the  sense  is  not  the  same  (as  asserted  by 
Lightfoot),  and  in  all  these  cases  the  Hebrew 
word  is  nn5t?7P'==/a»^%,  variously  rendered 
in  the  Greek.  A  single  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  Greek  plural  is  frequently  referred  to  in 

*  The  Hebrew  ^^\  is  also  used  in  the  Bingnlar  in 
this  sense  (2  Kings  xi.  1 ;  xxv.  25 ;  Jer.  xlL  1 ; 
Dan.  i.  8;  ix.  1),  but  always  in  oonstmotion  with 
some  ezplanatoiy  word. 


4  Mace,  xviii.  1 :  <3  twi/  'Appapnaltav  oir^ppArmv 
oTToyovoi  iralSes  'I(r/5ai;XtTat,  ir€i6€(r0€  t$  v6fjup 
TovT(^.  Both  Meyer  and  Lightfoot  consider 
this  an  instance  of  the  exact  sense  required ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  (nrtpfmra 
here  has  not  rather  the  sense  of  the  Chaldee 
plural  just  mentioned  of  families.  At  most, 
it  is  but  a  solitary  and  obscure  example. 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
cnrkppjaxriv  of  the  text  is  justified  neither  by 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  nor  Greek  usage.  What 
then  led  St.  Paul  to  employ  it  here  in  such 
marked  contrast  to  the  singular,  and  does 
he  really  intend  to  found  an  argument  upon 
the  use  in  the  original  promise  of  the  singu- 
lar rather  than  the  plural  ?  If  so,  the  argu- 
ment is  certainly  fallacious,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  plural  was  excluded  by  linguistic 
usage.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
without  proof,  that  he  so  intended. 

St.  Jerome  will  have  it  that  the  Apostle, 
who  was  accustomed  to  become  all  things  to 
all  men  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  some^ 
here  became  a  fool  in  his  argument  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  "foolish  Galatians!"* 
St.  Augustine  understands  X/ourros  to  mean 
the  body  of  Christian  believers,  and  the  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  singular 
and  plural  of  oirkpfm  "  quia  et  una  est  fides^ 
et  non  possunt  similiter  justificari  qui  vivunt 
ex  operibus  carnaliter,  cum  his  qui  vivunt 
ex   fide   spiritualiter."      IrensBUs    (v.   32) 

*  Apofltolns  qui  omnibus  omnia  factns  est,  ut 
omnes  lucrifaceret,  debitor  Gnecis  ac  barbarism 
sapientibus  et  insipientibos,  Gralatis  quoque,  qnos 
panic  ante  stoltos  dixerat>  faotoa  est  stultns. 
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apparently  took  a  similar  view,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Olshausen  and  Alford.  Although 
none  of  these  notice  the  fact,  yet  there  is  a 
confirmation  of  this  view  in  the  Chaldee  use 
of  the  plural  and  of  the  Greek  example  from 
Maccabees.  The  contrast,  according  to 
these  expositors,  is  between  the  spiritual 
posterity  of  Abraham,  the  family  of  Chris- 
tians, and  the  other  families  descended  from 
him  after  the  flesh.  Olshausen  urges  and 
Alford  insists  still  more  earnestly  that 
X/aorros,  without  the  'I^^ovs,  must  include 
the  whole  body  of  believers  of  which  Christ 
is  head.  Without  delaying  upon  this  point, 
it  is  evident  that  this  interpretation  still 
makes  the  Apostle  argue  from  the  use  of  the 
singular  rather  than  the  plural  in  the  origi- 
nal promise,  and  by  whatever  refined  subtlety 
this  may  be  explained,  it  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  an  honest  and  valid  argument. 

Meyer  boldly  says  ''  that  this  inference  is 
purely  rabbinical  (Surenhusius,  KaraXA.  p. 
84  f. ;  Schoettgen,  Hor,  p.  736 ;  Dopke, 
Hermeneut.  I.  p.  176  flf.),  and  without 
objective  force  as  a  proof,  is  evident  from 
the  &ct. "  And  again, "  to  discover  this  refer- 
ence in  the  singular  koI  tQ  (nrepfuiTl  a-ov  was 
a  mere  feat  of  the  rabbinical  subtlety,  which 
was  still  retained  by  the  Apostle  from  his 
youthful  culture  as  a  characteristic  element 
of  his  national  training,"  etc.  Ellicott,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  refuge  in  a  mystical 
meaning  of  3^11,  which  St.  Paul  was  enabled 
to  discover  by  his  inspiration.  Thus,  while 
taking  extreme  opposite  views,  neither  of  these 
commentators  allow  any  force  to  the  argu- 
ment in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  word. 

Lightfoot  has  recognised  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Apostle  does  not  depend  on  the 
distinction  between  (nrkpima-i  and  cnrkpfiaTi ; 
and  that  the  original  promise  had  reference 
to  Christ  as  "  the  true  seed  of  Abraham." 
Yet  even  he  scarcely  brings  into  suflGicient 
prominence  the  reason  for  this.  He  says 
the  Apostle  "  is  not  laying  stress  on  the 
particular  word  used,  but  on  the  fact  that 


a  singular  noun  of  some  kind,  a  collective 
term,  is  employed,  where  rot  rkKva  or  oi 
oaroyovoLy  for  instance,  might  have  been 
substituted.  Avoiding  the  technical  terms  of 
grammar,  he  could  not  express  his  meaning 
more  simply  than  by  the  opposition,  *  not  to 
thy  seeds,  but  to  thy  seed*  A  plural  sub- 
stantive would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
interpretation  given ;  the  singular  collective 
noun,  if  it  admits  of  plurality  (as  it  is  inter- 
preted by  St.  Paul  himself,  Rom.  iv.  18  ;  ix. 
7),  at  the  same  time  involves  the  idea  of 
unity."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the 
interpretation  of  *'  the  seed  of  Abraham  "  of 
Christ,  together  with  those  who  are  in  Him, 
is  a  legitmate  sense  of  the  words. 

This  last  point  needs  to  be  more  fully 
developed :  and  in  its  development  it  is 
believed  that  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
may  be  found.  The  Paradisaical  promise, 
given  immediately  upon  the  fall,  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  was  from  the  first  understood  of  some 
deliverer  that  should  arise  to  break  from 
man  the  thraldom  of  the  yoke  of  evil.  So 
it  was  understood  when  Cain  was  named  as 
the  expected  restorer  (Gen.  iv.  1) ;  so  again 
it  was  regarded  when,  ages  after  this  first 
disappointment,  Noah  was  expected  to  be 
the  one  that ''  shall  comfort  us  concerning 
our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of 
the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed" 
(Gen.  V.  29).  During  all  the  long  ages  when 
man  was  but  falling  more  deeply  and  hope- 
lessly under  the  power  of  evil,  this  promise 
must  have  been  the  hope  and  stay  of  every 
devout  and  God-fearing  soul.  It  survived 
the  terrible  judgment  of  the  flood.  It  passed 
into  the  expectation  of  the  better  part  of 
every  nation.  Trench  has  well  said,  "  No 
thoughtful  student  of  the  past  records  of 
mankind  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
through  all  its  history  there  has  run  the 
hope  of  a  redemption  from  the  evil  which 
oppresses  it ;  nor  of  this  only,  but  that 
this    hope   has    continually   linked   itself 
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on  to  some  single  man.  The  help  that  is 
coming  to  the  world,  it  has  ever  seen  incor- 
porated in  a  person."*  This  expectation 
surely  was  not  wanting  in  the  family  of 
Shem,  nor  in  the  race  of  Eber ;  and  when 
Abraham  was  called  out  of  the  world  to  be 
the  father  of  a  chosen  nation,  and  it  was 
promised  him  that ''  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed/'  he  must 
have  understood  by  it  that  the  long-expected 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  was  to  be  born  of  his  posterity.  So  the 
promise  was  certainly  understood  in  after 
ages,  as  with  ever-increasing  fulness  of  ex- 
planation it  was  localised  successively  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  in  the  family  of  David. 
The  prophets  of  later  times  are  continually 
bringing  out  fresh  features  of  the  character 
of  the  redemption,  but  never  waver  in  the 
idea  that  it  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
Person  whose  birthplace  at  Bethlehem  is 
distinctly  announced  by  Micah. 

Now  the  promise  having  thus  been  under- 
stood before  it  was  confined  to  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  having  of  necessity  been  so  received 
by  him,  having  been  so  explained  by  the 

♦  Hulsean  Lectures,  1846 ;  Lecture  ii  p.  177. 


Divine  oracles  again  and  again  in  the  long 
ages  that  followed,  St.  Paul  was  certainly 
justified  in  saying  that  the  promise  of  bles- 
sing was  through  One,  and  that  One  was 
Christ.  We  take  this  to  be  his  argument : 
The  promise  given  to  Abraham  was  a  promise 
of  blessing  to  mankind  through  the  Redeemer 
foretold  in  Paradise ;  a  promise  spread  abroad 
in  the  expectation  of  the  nations,  and  espe- 
cially defined  in  Israel  as  the  prophecy  of 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  King 
upon  the  throne  of  David.  He  was  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  a  multitude.  To  express 
this  in  English  we  should  say,  it  was  not  to 
seeds  J  as  of  many ;  but  as  of  One,  and  "  to  thy 
seed^  which  is  Christ,"  without  any  reference 
to  the  intrinsic  etymological  value  of  the 
singular  and  plural  of  that  word.  Similarly 
St.  Paul  uses  airipfjuuriv  and  oircpfiaTt,  not 
arguing  from  the  force  of  the  singular  term 
in  the  promise,  but  from  the  whole  idea  and 
understanding  of  that  promise,  which  he 
simply  explains  by  the  singular  and  plural 
in  Greek  as  we  now  do  the  same  in  English. 
His  argument  is  &om  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
mise ;  he  uses  the  singular  and  plural  merely 
as  a  convenience  to  explain  his  meaning. 
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By  Prof.  Andrew  L.  Peabody,  IiL.D. 


{OMTE  and  his  disciples  recognise 
in  the  natural  progress  of  the 
individual  and  in  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  three  successive  stages — 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  the  posi- 
tive. The  first  marks  the  era  of  blind  faith 
in  the  supernatural ;  the  second,  that  of 
intelligent,  persevering,  but  fruitless  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  phenomena ;  the  third  and 
final,  that  of  the  acceptance,  collation,  and 
generalisation  of  phenomena  made  known  to 
consciousness  as  the  only  things  knowable, 
the  quest  of  causes  being  abandoned  as 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect. 
I  cannot  but  regard  these  successive  stages 
as  an  authentic  compend  of  human  history, 
with  this  essential  modification — that  the 
religious  element,  all-pervading  but  unin- 
telligent through  the  first  stage,  becomes 
definite  and  rational  in  the  second,  and  is 
destined  to  culminate  into  eternal  supremacy 
in  the  third.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the 
second  and  third  stages  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  be  inaugurated  without  a 
temporary  and  partial  ascendency  of  scepti- 
cism, which  may  be  ascribed — If  I  may 
borrow  sacred  words — to  "  the  removing  of 
those  things  that  are  shaken  "  before  "  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken "  are  fully 
recognised.  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  trace 
with  me  the  course  of  history  in  the  line  of 
development  thus  indicated. 

We  have,  first,  the  theological  era.  Lu- 
cretius was  in  the  right  when  he  said  of  the 
infistncy  of  society  :  ''Ignorance  of  causes 
compels  men  to  attribute  things  to  the  sway 
of  gods  and  to  admit  their  sovereignty.  Those 
works  the  causes  of  which  they  can  in  no  wise 


discern  they  imagine  are  wrought  by  Divine 
power."  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  condition  of 
humanity  so  low  that  this  inference  should 
not  be  drawn.  The  idea  of  causation  is 
innate  and  inevitable.  Man  is  himself  a 
cause,  and  can  think  of  nothing  as  uncaused. 
But,  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  his  own 
action,  what  can  man  in  his  infancy  have 
known  of  natural  causes  ?  He  was  utterly 
powerless,  with  forces  to  his  apprehension 
infinite  acting  all  around  him,  thwarting  his 
aims,  transcending  his  foresight,  enwrapping 
him  in  a  vortex  of  dread  vicissitude.  The 
empire  of  the  unknown  pressed  down  upon 
his  eyelids,  was  in  contact  with  his  fingers' 
ends.  There  was  not  a  moment  of  his  life 
when  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  the  grasp  and 
at  the  mercy  of  powers  beyond  his  control  or 
ken ;  and,  to  his  conception,  they  were  real 
powers,  like  the  power  of  his  own  limbs  and 
muscles  connected  inseparably  with  volition. 
He  could  not  but  ascribe  to  them  attributes 
not  unlike  his  own — intelligence  in  the  rudi- 
mentary form  in  which  he  possessed  it ; 
passions  fierce  and  truculent  as  those  that 
ran  riot  in  his  own  bosom  ;  enmities  as  bitter 
and  unrelenting  as  those  which  he  himself 
harboured:  for,  in  every  stage  of  culture, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  man's  own 
attributes  are  his  only  standard  for  those  of 
the  god  or  gods  he  worships. 

It  is  idle  to  specify  objects  of  religious  awe 
at  this  stage;  for  there  can  hardly  have 
been  any  outward  object  that  was  not  deified. 
Thus  adoration  was  paid,  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  sublime  march  across  the 
firmament ;  to  rivers,  in  their  ever-wasting, 
never-wasted  flow ;  to  mountains,  in  their 
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awful  height  and  rugged  grandeur;  to 
forests,  in  their  trackless  mazes  and  bewilder- 
ing gloom ;  to  plants,  whose  seed-time  and 
harvest  were  observed  before  man's  rudest 
agriculture  had  been  so  much  as  thought  of; 
to  beasts,  so  often  surpassing  man  in  force, 
agility,  and  skill,  and  seeming  to  know  so 
much  of  so  many  things  of  which  man  re- 
mained in  utter  ignorance.  With  the  first 
stages  of  progress  men,  too,  must  have  been 
deified.  Inventions  were  unsolvable  mys- 
teries, and  the  inventors  became  gods.  Those 
who  obtained  control  over  their  fellows — the 
few  master-spirits,  the  bom  kings,  whose  wills 
were  cogent  law  and  resistless  force — abnor- 
mal and  inconceivable  as  men,  were  deemed 
more  than  men,  and  likened  to  the  similarly 
imperative  forces  of  circumambient  nature. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  is  especially  instruc- 
tive as  to  the  modes  of  primitive  worship.  It 
was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  author  to 
stamp  out  all  previous  and  contemporary 
forms  of  false  worship.  At  a  later  age  it 
would  have  been  enough  for  him  to  write, 
"  In  the  beginning  (}od  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth ; "  but  he  goes  on  to  specify  in 
detail,  as  created  by  God,  a  series  of  objects, 
from  the  sun  and  moon  to  fishes  and  reptiles, 
grasses  and  ferns,  every  one  of  which  had 
been,  many  of  which  were  then,  in  Eg3rpt, 
numbered  among  the  popular  divinities. 
Then  he  singles  out  the  inventors  of  arts 
and  crafts,  of  music,  tent-making,  cattle- 
herding,  metallurgy,  vine-culture,  whose 
literal  humanity,  in  most  cases  with  the 
accursed  brand  of  Gain's  loathed  progeny, 
he  defines  with  emphatic  precision.  He 
then  describes  the  human  birth,  age,  and 
death  of  the  founders  of  races  and  tribes. 
He  thus,  for  all  who  should  receive  his 
testimony,  precludes  the  possibility  of  wor- 
ship, except  where  alone  worship  is  due. 

In  all  the  earlier  nations,  as  in  all  the 
ruder  nations  now,  we  find  abundant  traces 
of  this  omnivorous  faith ;  of  this  tendency 
to  regard  everything  extrahuman  as  super- 


human. It  takes  on,  indeed,  more  graceful 
forms  in  some  mythologies  than  in  others. 
In  Greece  it  is  radiant  with  immortal  beauty ; 
in  India,  vague,  dreamy,  fantastic;  in  the 
North,  fierce,  cruel,  sanguinary  ;  but  in  all 
it  covers  substantially  the  same  and  the 
whole  ground,  laying  hold  of  phenomena  at 
the  very  point  at  which  they  transcend  the 
power  of  ordinary  mortals,  and  cantoning  out 
the  entire  realm  beyond  among  the  tenants 
of  its  pantheon. 

The  early  revelation  of  which  we  have,  as 
I  believe,  an  authentic  record,  alt^ered  in 
nowise  man's  philosophic  status.  It  merely 
simplified  his  conception  of  Deity.  It  gave 
him  no  idea  of  second  causes,  intermediate 
agencies,  general  laws,  an  order  of  nature 
independent  of  the  Divine  decrees.  He 
knew  no  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  What  we  are  apt  to 
deem  poetical  conceptions  in  the  Hebrew 
lyrics  were  no  more  than  the  literal  belief 
of  their  writers.  They  meant  precisely  what 
they  said  in  those  most  sublime  utterances 
of  human  devotion  :  "  He  bowed  the  heavens 
and  came  down ; "  "  The  voice  of  Jehovah 
is  upon  the  waters,  the  God  of  glory 
thundereth ; "  "  He  giveth  snow  like  wool, 
he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes;" 
"  He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to 
the  young  ravens  which  cry."  Bathing  them 
as  the  air  they  breathed,  upholding  them  as 
the  ground  they  trod,  seemed  to  them  the 
presence,  power,  and  love  of  the  Infinite 
Creator.  Nay,  nearer  still  was  the  awful, 
benignant  presence.  It  came  close  to  their 
inmost  souls  ;  for  of  nothing  knew  they  less 
than  of  the  contents  and  conditions  of  their 
ovm  being.  All  that  they  could  say  was : 
*'  I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made;"  "How  precious  are 
thy  thoughts  unto  me ! "  Nor  could  they 
conceive  of  a  pulse-beat,  except  as  a  throb- 
bing of  the  Infinite  Fountain  of  life.  Envi- 
able, indeed,  was  this  faith  of  the  world's 
young  day ;  sad  that  it  should  ever  have 
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been  intercepted  by  the  frigid,  murky 
phantasm  of  law  ;  and  blessed  will  it  be  for 
man  when  his  maturity  shall  have  grown 
into  a  second  childhood,  with  the  Father's 
arms  again  around  him,  ajid  in  his  ripest 
philosophy  law  shall  yield  place  to  the  all- 
present  6od. 

But  as  man  advanced  in  intelligence  he 
could  not  but  gain  some  knowledge  of  uni- 
form sequences  in  Nature.  The  lower  mists 
that  hung  about  his  vision  were  dissipated. 
Phenomena  were  no  longer  isolated  to  his 
view;  but  they  seemed  mutually  interde- 
pendent. Observation  gave  infallible  data 
for  prediction.  Terrestrial  epochs  followed 
the  courses  of  the  heavens.  The  universe 
became  a  cosmos^  its  forces  marshalled  in 
their  order,  balanced  in  their  action,  reci- 
procally measures  and  limits  one  of  another. 

This  discovery  inaugurated  the  meta- 
physical era.  We  can  trace  its  dawn  and 
its  culmination,  too,  in  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  was  attended, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  with  an  amount  of 
scepticism,  nay,  of  absolute  atheism,  amply 
sufficient  to  make  it  seem  to  Comte  and  his 
school  of  the  most  happy  omen.  The  Divine 
power,  no  longer  recognised  in  familiar  phe- 
nomena, was  ignored,  disowned.  Uniform 
antecedents  were  deemed,  if  not  themselves 
causes,  tokens  of  efficient  causes.  The  ele- 
mental theories  of  Nature  were  many  of 
them  professedly,  all  virtually  atheistical. 
Some  philosophers  saw  the  cause  of  all 
things  in  fire,  some  in  water,  some  in  air, 
some  in  the  fortuitous  impact,  confluence, 
combination  of  material  atoms  ;  and  to  them 
the  sovereign,  shaping  element  was  the  only 
God. 

But  the  more  profound  thinkers  of  that 
birth-time  of  philosophy  reasoned  themselves 
into  what  they  deemed  a  well-grounded  and 
firm  faith  in  the  Divine  Being.  Yet  it  was 
a  faith  inferior  in  many  respects  to  the  blind 
credulity  which  preceded  it.  It  was  the 
result  not  of  feeling,  but  of  ratiocination ; 


and  that,  often,  rather  for  the  sake  of  mere 
logomachy  and  the  love  of  polemic  subtleties 
than  firom  any  actual  interest  in  the 
momentous  theme.  Then,  too,  it  put  and 
kept  the  conception  of  God  at  a  distance 
from  the  soul  and  from  ordinary  experi- 
ence. Man  was  regarded  as  sole  cause, 
lord,  and  ruler  within  the  entire  sphere 
of  his  activity ;  but  because  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  causative  volition  extended 
through  those  vast  spaces  and  forces  which 
are  wholly  beyond  his  control,  it  was  justly 
inferred  that  there  was  in  the  universe  a 
force  of  mind,  of  will  immeasurably  beyond 
man's.  Tet,  as  man  can  construct  machinery 
which,  once  started,  will  run  on  for  hours  or 
days  without  his  touching  it,  it  was  the 
belief  of  many  of  the  ancients  that  Divine 
force  was  needed  only  to  give  the  initial 
impulse,  and  that  material  nature  was 
endowed  with  wheels  and  springs  that  would 
continue  in  orderly  motion  to  the  end  of 
time  without  the  intervention  of  spiritual 
agency.  Thus,  in  both  space  and  time,  God 
was  relegated  so  far  from  man  that  He  could 
not  be  the  object  of  profound  feeling  or 
intimate  emotion.  In  cosmogony  and  onto- 
logy He  held  the  place  which  a  real  but 
unknow  quantity — an  x^y,  otz — might  hold 
in  an  algebraic  formula ;  or,  if  more  than 
this,  He  was  contemplated  with  the  distant, 
vague,  half-speculative  reverence  which 
might  be  rendered  to  an  actual  tutelar  deity 
of  one  of  the  remoter  planets.  So  far  as  the 
heart  was  concerned,  far  better  was  it,  iu 
close  besetting  ignorance,  to  own  myriads  of 
gods,  to  see  one  in  every  tree,  and  hear  one 
in  every  breeze,  and  feel  one  in  every  stress 
of  grief  or  joy,  than  to  unify  the  m3rriads  into 
a  conception  undefined,  shapeless,  void,  and 
otiose. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed,  this  latter  had 
the  prerogative  of  substantial  argument  and 
solid  proof.  It  could  be  as  little  unlodged 
as  it  was  understood.  It  was  as  tenacious 
of  its  grasp  on  Ihe  intellect  as  it  was  impo- 
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tent  over  the  affections.  While  it  was 
hardly  detached  from  the  material  universe 
— ^its  mind  and  soul,  rather  than  the  mind 
and  soul  immeasurably  exceeding  and  trans- 
cending it — it  yet  was  inseparable  from 
nature,  a  real  Pantheism,  a  blending  of 
spirit  and  substance,  awaiting  the  moment 
when  their  duality  should  be  defined  by  Him 
in  whom  the  personal  God  revealed  and 
manifested  Himself  on  the  earth. 

But  even  He  failed  to  plant  in  His  disciples 
the  faith  in  the  immanently  present  6od 
with  which  all  His  words  and  works  are 
fraught.  In  Christendom,  at  least  since  the 
primitive  age,  the  intrusive  conception  of 
nature,  the  imagined  quasi  omnipotence  of 
second  causes,  has  come  in  between  God  and 
the  soul  of  man.  Law  has  been  deemed  not 
the  uniform  mode  of  the  Divine  operation, 
the  chosen  method  of  God's  omnipresent 
providence ;  but  rather  a  substitute  for  pro- 
vidence, a  half-independent  viceroyalty,  an 
intermediate  term  between  the  Supreme 
Creator  and  this  remote  province  of  His 
empire.  The  reign  of  law  has,  with  many 
Christian  philosophers,  entirely  superseded 
the  reign  of  God  in  human  affairs ;  and  even 
those  whose  piety  would  not  suffer  them 
altogether  to  deny  the  Divine  Providence 
have  still  imagined  the  point  of  contact,  so 
to  speak,  between  God  and  the  phenomena 
of  man's  daily  life  to  lie  not  close  to  his  mind 
and  soul,  but  in  some  far-ofT  limbo  behind 
the  reign  of  second  causes — ^in  some  inex- 
plicable troubling  of  the  flow  of  inevitable 
causation  at  its  fountain-head. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  time  of  Pythagoras 
down  to  our  ovm  day,  the  almost  uninter- 
mitted  aim  of  philosophy  has  been  the  dis- 
covery of  efficient  causes  in  nature.  I  alluded 
to  the  crude  elementary  theories  of  the 
earlier  times.  They  were  distinguished  from 
those  of  later  days  mainly  in  this — ^that 
modem  science  has,  with  few  and  for  the 
most  part  recent  exceptions,  been  professedly 
theistic ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  aim 


has  been  to  build  a  solid  and  impassable 
barrier,  within  which  there  is  no  direct 
action  of  the  Deity,  but  only  of  forces  to 
which  He  has  delegated  unlimited  sway.  It 
has  placed  Gh)d  in  very  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  curretit  events  and  phenomena  which 
the  great  water-wheel  bears  to  the  looms 
and  spindles  of  the  factory,  or  the  steam- 
engine  in  the  basement  of  a  building  to  the 
score  of  industries  in  the  upper  stories  that 
are  belted  to  its  shaft,  or  the  gasometer  out- 
side of  the  city  walls  to  the  thousands  of 
burners  which  it  feeds. 

This  philosophy  is,  however,  to  be  prized 
for  the  constrained  and  inevitable  testimony 
which  it  bears  to  the  reality,  the  necessary 
existence  of  God,  whom  it  would  ignore,  if 
it  could,  without  stultifying  itself.  But  it 
knows  all  that  God  can  ever  do  or  can  ever 
have  done.  Force,  whatever  it  be  ;  law, 
whatever  it  means,  is  supreme,  irreversible, 
inexorable — ^born,  indeed,  of  God  ;  but 
usurping  His  throne,  as  did  Zeus  that  of  his 
father.  Cronos.  In  fine,  the  powers  of 
nature,  according  to  this  philosophy,  hold 
the  same  absolutesovereignty  in  the  scientific 
which  fete  held  in  the  mythic  universe — 
sole  arbiter  of  all  things,  human  and  Divine. 

Yet  all  this  while  force,  or  efficient  cause, 
has  eluded  the  grasp  of  science.  What  it  is ; 
what  passes  over  from  the  (so-called)  cause  to 
the  (so-called)  effect ;  wliat  nexus  there  is 
between  them  ;  wherein  consists  the  action 
of  substance  upon  substance  ;  how  force  darts 
ttom  moon  and  sun  to  earth,  and  acts  at 
immense  distances  as  if  it  were  in  closest 
contact  with  its  object — ^these  are  questions 
which  can  be  as  intelligently  answered  in  the 
lair  of  the  Australian  savage  as  in  the  schools 
of  science.  Neither  crucible,  nor  scalpel,  nor 
micrometer  has  so  much  as  suggested  a 
response.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
coin  every  now  and  then  anew  term — gravi- 
tation, electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism, 
odic  force,  which  are  names  for  ignorance, 
not  for  knowledge ;  fence-words  set  up  at 
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the  outposts  of  the  ground  that  has  been 
suryeyed  and  designating  unexplored  regions 
beyond. 

This  philosophy  within  the  Christian  cen- 
turies has  been  for  the  most  part  professedly 
Christian;    but  the  alliance   has    been  a 
Mezentian  embrace — the    living  with    the 
dead.    A  nature  controlled  by  forces  that 
are  not  God  leaves  no  room  or  scant-room 
for  the  supernatural.    In  theory,  there  can 
be,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time, 
no  break  in  the  iron  chain  of  physical  causa- 
tion.   By  the  Christian  modification  of  the 
theory,  there  have  been  in  the  remote  past  a 
few  interregna  and  one  somewhat  prolonged 
vacation  in  the  reign  of  law.    There  was  at 
the  Christian  Era  a  perihelion,  not  to  be 
scientifically  accounted  for  and  never  to  be 
repeated.      In    itself,   indeed,    incredible, 
authenticated  by  no  intrinsic  probability, 
but  only  by  a  mass  of  historical  evidence 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  testimony  of  else 
universal  experience  and  seemingly  absolute 
necessity.    Religion  is  thus  no  longer  primal 
and  intuitive  truth,  but  an  interpolation  in 
the  order  of  nature,  to  be  kept  constantly 
on  the  defensive  and  to  make  its  place  good 
only   by  polemic   strategy.    Hence,    from 
Justin  downward,  the  voluminous  literature 
of  apologetics,  which    culminated  in   the 
•deistical  controversy  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  when  Christianity  owed 
its  seeming  victory  not  so  much  to  its  own 
defensive  arsenal  as  to  the  bluntness,  short 
range,  and  awkward  aim  of  the  weapons  of 
assault    The  endeavour  of  the  champions 
on  the  Christian  side  was  not  so  much  to 
prove  Christianity  as  to  show  that  it  cannot 
be  disproved.    They  rather  silenced  than 
•convinced  their  adversaries.    Infidelity  was 
j^rrested  in  England  not  by  the  unanswerable 
arguments  of  Clarke,  Butler,  and  Paley,  but 
by  the  pentecostal  wave  that  rolled  over  the 
land  in  the  wake  of  Wesley,  Whitefield,  the 
Evangelical  Churchmen,  and  the  hosts  of 
revitalised  dissent,  who  proved  Christianity 


not  by  apologising  for  it,  but  by  manifesting 
and  diffusing  its  spirit  and  its  power.  In 
(jermany,  where  there  was  no  pentecost, 
apology  wore  itself  out,  and  left  a  pseudo- 
Christianity,  without  a  Divine  Christ  and 
almost  without  a  personal  God,  master  of 
the  field. 

The  period  which  I  have  thus  described  is 
Comte's  metaphysical  era,  characterised  by 
the  belief  of  efficient  causes  in  nature  and 
the  attempt  to  discover  and  define  them. 
As  he  and  his  disciples  regard  it  as  an  im- 
portant stage  in  man's  emancipation  firom 
religion,  let  us  review  in  a  few  words  its 
bearing  on  this  the  most  momentous  interest 
of  humanity,  that  we  may  determine  whether, 
on  the  whole,  religion  has  gained  or  lost 
ground  during  the  lapse  of  these  centuries. 
To  this  question  there  can  be  but  one 
answer.  In  the  theological  period  (so-called) 
belief  had  no  basis  but  ignorance ;  in  the 
metaph3rsical  period  Theism  has  at  least  laid 
on  the  intellect  a  grasp  which  reasoning  has 
clenched  more  closely  at  every  stage.  While 
the  philosophy  of  second  causes  has  chilled 
devotion,  it  has  postulated  faith ;  it  has 
made  a  reductio  ad  abmrdum  of  Atheism. 
Again,  while  it  has  presented  an  uncongenial 
soil  for  Christianity ;  has  treated  it  as  an 
exotic;  has,  not  merely  in  name,  but  ex 
anitno,  actually  apologised  for  giving  it 
ground-room,  it  has,  nevertheless,  confirmed 
its  validity  by  its  reluctant  concessions,  has 
owned  its  witnesses  as  infallible  in  the 
intrinsic  improbability  which  it  has  attached 
to  its  contents. 

Positivism  repudiates  the  search  for 
efficient  causes,  and  professes  simply  to 
observe  and  colligate  phenomena  in  their 
connections  and  sequences.  In  its  existing 
form  it  is  the  out-growth  of  the  present 
century,  though  it  was  anticipated  by  Roger 
and  Francis  Bacon,  and  yet  more  (strange 
as  the  words  may  sound)  it  bears  a  close 
affinity  to  whatever  of  philosophy  there  is 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures. 
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Its  principal  representatives  at  this  moment 
are  not  indeed  men  of  savoury  reputation  in 
religious  circles.  If  they  do  not  deny,  they 
ignore  the  being  of  God.  They  cannot 
find  Him  in  nature.  Nothing  of  Him 
comes  under  hand  in  the  dissecting-room, 
or  to  sight  within  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope. He  may  be,  they  tell  us;  but,  if 
He  is,  there  are  no  routes  of  physical  research 
by  which  we  can  arrive  at  Him,  and,  there- 
fore, He  must  remain  for  ever  unknown.  So 
He  must,  and  so  must  all  spiritual  being,  if 
explored  only  by  material  instruments  and 
tests.  If  nothing  is  true  except  what  the  eyes 
have  seen  and  the  hands  have  handled,  we 
must  admit  that  we  have  no  evidence  of 
God.  And  we  have  equally  little  proof  of 
anything  in  our  own  natures  that  could  be 
concerned  with  the  question  of  His  being. 
When  a  man  who  admits  no  testimony  but 
that  of  his  senses  proclaims  that  he  sees  no 
tokens  of  the  Divine  existence,  we  can  as 
readily  believe  him  as  we  can  the  wanderer 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave  who  tells  us  that  he 
travelled  leagues  and  leagues  underground, 
crossed  dark  lakes  and  rivers,  and  peered  into 
recesses  never  explored  before,  yet  saw 
nowhere  a  single  ray  of  sunlight. 

Inquirers  of  this  tj^e  are  false  to  their  own 
philosophy.  They  profess  to  deal  with  facts 
and  phenomena  alone  ;  but,  in  truth,  they 
deal  only  with  portions  of  facts  and  frag- 
ments of  phenomena.  There  is  no  event,  no 
incident,  no  object  that  is  purely  material. 
None  that  is  cognisable  in  its  entireness  by 
the  senses.  And  the  positive  philosophy  can 
vindicate  its  claim  to  that  superlative  appel- 
lation only  by  taking  into  its  scope  whole 
things — all  that  appertains  inseparably  to 
the  objects  and  phenomena  of  which  it  treats. 
Now,  nature,  thus  observed,  is  full  of  God, 
and  he  who  has  abandoned  the  quest  of 
efficient  causes  finds  himself  in  the  intimate 
presence  of  the  Infinite  Cause.  Let  us  look 
in  detail  at  some  necessary  inferences  from  a 
thorough  and  consistent  Positivism. 


In  the  first  place,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  causes.    We  are  concerned  only  with 
facts  and  phenomena.    Be  it  so.    Among 
the  facts  which  we  cannot  ignore  are  the 
sajdngs  and  doings  of  our  fellow-men,  which 
are  to  us  not  mere  automatic  events,  or  mere 
operations    of  nature,  but  expressions   of 
intelligence,  of  purpose,   of  emotion.    We 
do  not  or  we  need  not  reason  about  anterior 
causes.    The  intelligence,  purpose,  emotion 
is  as  much  a  part  of  the  8a3dng  or  doing  as 
the  branch  is  a  part  of  the  tree,  the  wing  of 
the  bird,  the  fin  of  the  fish.    We  cannot 
contemplate  the   utterance  or  the  action 
without  making  the  intelligence,  or  the  feel- 
ing which  it  contains,  a  part  of  it.    And, 
were    we    to    philosophise    about   it,   we 
could  not  by  any  possibility  treat  it  as  we 
would  a  sound  or  movement  succeeding  a 
gust  of  wind  or  a  sea  swell.    Now,  the  uni- 
verse is  full  of  objects,  all  time  is  full  of 
phenomena,  of  which  intelligence,  design, 
purpose,  nay,  emotion,  is  not  a  conceivable 
cause,  but   an  inseparable  part.     In  the 
panorama  of  radiant  beauty,  which  it  seemed 
almost  sacrilege  to  leave  this  evening  for  a 
temple  made  with  hands,  there  is  as  truly 
embodied  a  beauty- breathing  spirit  of  tran- 
scendent loveliness  as  is  a  kindred  spirit  in 
Raphael's  "  Transfiguration  "  or  his  Sistine 
"  Madonna."    He  sees  not  half  of  what  he 
seems  to  see  whose  vision  this  eludes.   Again, 
in  all  the  gladdening  forms  and  influences 
of  nature ;  in  the  course  of  events  in  which 
human  well-being  is  the  normal  experience, 
pain  and  sufifering  the  abnormal  incidents  ; 
in  the  luscious  juices  of  fruit ;  in  the  appe- 
tising flavour  of  all  nutritious  substances  ; 
in  objects  innumerable,  which  are  in  their 
very  essence  joy-giving  and  never  anything 
else ;    in   the   healthful   pulses  'of  elastic 
youth  and  vigorous  manhood ;  in  the  flow 
of  animal  spirits,  outlasting  man's  prime  and 
gliding  on  under  the  frosts  of  age ;   in  a 
world  in  which  we  behold  everything  beauti- 
ful in  its  time — ^benevolence,  love,  fatherhood 
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is  it  to  matter !  How  closdy  identical  with 
our  conception  of  spirit  I  Shaping,  co-ordin- 
ating, developing-force  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility have  been  evolved  from  brute  matter. 
It  has  none  of  the  attributes  of  matter. 
It  is  mind ;  it  is  wisdom ;  it  is  will ;  it  is 
omnipotence ;  it  is  the  omnipresent  Gk)d ;  and 
in  this  sublime  generalisation  science  is  but 
repeating  in  her  own  dialect  what  the  Hebrew 
seer  announced  thousands  of  years  ago, 
"  Hear,  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  Ood  is  one 
Lord/'  and  echoing  from  the  chords  of  the 
universal  harmony  the  ascription  of  the 
apostle,  ''  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to 
him  are  all  things." 


is  as  visible  as  is  the  mother's  smile  or  kiss. 
It  is  not  a  cause  to  be  sought  and  reasoned 
out,  but  a  present  and  inherent  element, 
part  and  parcel  of  current  phenomena  and 
experiences,  which  are  mutilated  and  de- 
formed when  this  is  ignored.  Still  further, 
in  our  inward  being  and  in  our  felt  relations 
with  beings  and  objects  around  us,  there  is 
a  correspondence  of  peace  or  disquiet,  happi- 
ness or  misery,  hope  or  fear,  with  our  right 
or  wrong  volitions  so  uniform  and  so  inevit- 
able as  to  make  a  righteous  and  holy  law  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
consciousness,  which  refuse  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  our  remembered  experience  by  any 
other  than  the  moral  order,  by  this  alone 
iiEkUing  into  regular  and  calculable  sequences, 
while  aside  from  it  they  have  neither 
coherency  nor  meaning.  But  the  love  of 
beauty,  benevolence,  holiness  are  attributes 
of  intelligence ;  their  presence  in  human 
experience  is  an  intelligent  presence ;  and, 
if  they  form  an  inseparable  part  of  our  lives 
and  of  our  consciousness,  then  is  a  beauty- 
loving,  benevolent,  holy  intelligence  as  truly 
present  with  us  all  the  time  as  when  we  are 
in  one  another's  presence. 


Until  of  late,  separate  forces  were  sup- 
posed to  have  existence  and  domain  in 
nature,  each  a  sort  of  demi-god  in  his  own 
sphere  omnipotent,  God's  viceroy  in  the 
administration  of  the  material  universe. 
We  now  recognise  but  one  force,  multiform, 
yet  identical,  in  light  and  heat,  in  magnetism 
and  electricity,  in  the  wavelets  that  pulse 
upon  eye  and  ear,  in  the  currents  that 
run  along  the  nerves  and  flash  intelligence 
on  the  brain  and  volition  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles,  nay,  in  the  condensed  sunbeams 
deposited  in  the  coal-strata  before  man  trod 
the  earth.  This  universal  force  is  the  bond 
of  perfectness  in  the  creation,  the  harmony 
of  nature,  living  in  all  life,  extending 
through  all  space.     Had  it  not  brooded  over 

chaoBy  chaos  still  had  been.    But  how  unlike 
T 


Finally,  the  philosophy  which  abandons 
the  search  for  efficient  causes  finds  nothing 
incredible  or  improbable,  nothing  to  be 
accoimted  for  or  apologised  for,  nothing 
exceptional  or  abnormal  in  the  history  of 
revealed  religion.  Miracle  is  but  the  un- 
veiling to  human  sight  of  what  always  is — of 
the  ever-working,  omnipotent  love  of  God. 
It  is  not  the  mere  authentication  of  a  message 
or  a  messenger,  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
only  force  in  the  universe.  The  might  which 
healed  the  paralytic  by  a  touch,  by  a  word, 
is  the  all-healing  mercy  which  ministers  to 
the  sick  and  suffering  all  the  world  over. 
The  peace-speaking  fiat  that  stilled  the  waves 
of  the  Galilean  sea  sweeps  ever  over  land  and 
ocean,  in  storm  and  calm,  makes  the  winds 
and  the  biUows  its  angels,  the  elements  its 
ministers  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  The 
voice  which  called  Lazarus  from  the  tomb  is 
heard  by  all  that  are  in  their  graves,  and 
wakes  them  to  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen 
life  beyond. 

In  what  I  have  said,  I  have  expressed  my 
confident  belief  as  to  the  ultimate  tendency 
of  the  philosophy  which  abandons  as  fruit- 
less and  hopeless  the  quest  of  efficient  causes 
in  nature.  This  tendency  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  zealous 
expositor,  the  hierophant  of  Positivism.    He 
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was  educated,  as  we  learn  from  his  auto- 
biography, not  80  much  in  the  unbelief  as 
in  the  tacit  ignoring  of  religion.  By  his 
father,  and  in  his  father's  circle  all  religious 
beliefs  were  treated  as  not  even  claiming 
serious  inquiry,  but  as  m3rths  belonging  to 
the  infancy  and  unworthy  of  the  maturity 
of  the  human  race.  From  this  position  his 
posthumous  essa3rs  show  their  author  as 
retroceding — ^far  enough,  indeed,  from  an 
assured  faith  in  even  the  first  principles  of 
religion,  reminding  one  of  him  who,  on 
receiving  his  sight,  saw  men,  like  trees,  walk- 
ing, yet,  evidently,  not  only  receiving,  but 
welcoming,  as  possibilities,  supersensual  be- 
liefs, of  which  his  earlier  writings  show  no 
tokens.  He  thinks  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  universe  is  the  work  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  beneficent  Creator.  Immortality 
he  neither  affirms  nor  denies,  yet  admits 
that  the  hope  of  immortality  is  invaluable 


as  a  source  of  consolation,  not  without 
efficacy  as  an  incentive  to  duty,  and  worthy 
of  being  cheri^ed,  even  in  the  absence  of 
satisfying  evidence.  Miracle  and  revelatioa 
he  regards  as  possible,  even  probable,  though 
not  proved;  and  no  Christian  can  express 
more  fully  than  he  does  a  profound  sense  of 
the  transcendent  excellence  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  Jesus.  The  track  on  which  he 
was  retracing  his  steps  when  death  arrested 
him  must  be  the  way  in  which  the  new 
philosophy  will  pass  from  unbelief  to  the 
theistic  and  Christian  faith,  which  it  postu- 
lates in  its  denial  and  abnegation  of  all 
material  causes  and  all  formal  and  mechanical 
laws  of  causation.  The  truth  can  have  no 
lasting  eclipse.  Only  passing  clouds  can  flit 
over  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  as  it  mounts 
to  the  zenith.  '*  The  night  cometh  "  only  to 
the  timid  and  distrustful.  To  the  believing 
it  is  but  the  transient  mist  of  the  morning. 
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fflH^iOSOPHY  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  occupation  of  an 
elect  number  of  intellectual  her- 
mits. This  is  a  mistake.  Philosophy  is  in 
reality  the  most  common  of  all  human  pur- 
suits. Nay,  it  is  in  fact  the  one  and  only 
pursuit  which  is  as  universal  as  rational 
humanity  itself.  All  men  are  philosophers  ; 
all  nations  philosophise.  They  begin  it  in 
youth ;  they  prosecute  it  in  the  strength  of 
manhood;  they  follow  it  in  the  oncoming 
weakness  and  darkness  of  old  age. 


For  what  is  philosophy  but  an  effort  to 
understand  the  nature  and  reason  of  things  ? 
And  what  man  is  there  whose  mind  has 
risen  above  mere  animality,  who  is  not  con- 
tinuously at  work  at  this  task  ?  We  mean 
this  in  all  seriousness  and  earnestness.  For 
who,  that  observes  at  all,  has  not  been  often 
amazed  at  the  bewildering  questions  of 
simple  childhood  ?  '*  Who  made  the  trees  ? " 
"  Gk)d."  But  that  does  not  satisfy  :  for 
almost  certainly  will  come  the  second  quee- 
tion :  "  Who  made  God  ? "  And  how  uni- 
versal, how  unappeasable,  how  irrepressihle, 
is  this  effort  of  thought  in  every  awakening 
reason,  every  reader  can  answer  for  himself 
by  recurring  for  a  single  moment  to  his  early 
experiences. 

But  there  is,  as  between  different  indi- 
viduals, a  curious  difference.  Some  con- 
tinue to  study  upon  this  task  throughout 
life.     They    are    constantly  proposing  to 
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thCTiselves  a&esh,  the  great  problems : 
What  am  I  ?  What  is  the  world  ?  Whence 
are  we  ?  Whither  are  we  drifting  ?  What 
is  duty^  or  is  there  any  duty  ?  And  their 
deepest  delight  is  in  constantly  working 
their  way  towards  a  more  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  great  enigma.  These  are  the 
philosophers  par  excellence.  They  may  not 
construct  complete  systems ;  they  may  not 
write  books ;  but  they  do  philosophise  ;  they 
work  upon  the  problem  of  the  world.  But 
with  others  the  philosophic  life  comes  to  an 
early  stagnation.  These  are  the  machine 
men.  They  early  drift  into  narrow  ruts  of 
action  and  thought,  and  remain  thus  en- 
tangled and  clogged  throughout  life.  Their 
highest  life  lay  back  in  their  early  childhood, 
when,  as  yet,  they  had  at  least  a  curiosity 
to  know  the  reason  of  things.  But  only  too 
speedily  they  lost  even  that.  Henc^orth 
their  rational  powers  lay  rocked  into  deep 
sleep.  They  asked  no  more  questions  about 
the  reason  of  things.  They  drifted  off  into 
some  of  the  mere  routine  modes  of  life. 
They  were  wholly  taken  up  with  busitiess, 
with  bujdng  and  selling,  or  with  manual  toil. 
If  religious,  they  became  traditionalists. 
They  interpreted  the  Bible  just  as  Mother 
Church  had  bidden  them  to  do.  They  hung 
upon  priest  and  tradition.  They  let  the 
pulpit  do  their  thinking  for  them.  If  non- 
religious,  they  gave  up  all  intellectual 
activity  at  an  early  hour,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  some  of  the  forms  of  mere 
sensuous  or  mechanical  pursuits.  In  any 
case,  they  ceased  to  think  otherwise  than  in  a 
very  narrow  circle,  and  they  utterly  gave  up 
any  earnest  endeavour  to  get  at  the  causes 
and  reasons  which  give  meaning  to  things. 

But  this  latter  class  is  not  so  numerous  as 
one  might  suppose.  The  great  majority  of 
men  do  some  real  thinking  throughout 
life.  They  feel  more  or  less  puzzled  at  the 
mysteries  of  life.  And  in  so  far  as  they 
have  this  feeling,  they  really  struggle  to 
solve  the  enigma. 


And  as  it  is  and  has  been  with  men  in 
particular,  so  it  is  and  has  been  with  the 
race  in  general.  The  life  of  humanity  hai 
been  a  life  of  inquiry.  The  stream  of  iu<* 
quiry  has  been  unbroken  from  the  beginning. 
It  has  had  its  sudden  enlargements,  its 
sudden  deepenings,  and  then  its  temporary 
calms  and  shrinkages.  Sometimes  it  has 
even  almost  disappeared,  like  the  river  amid 
the  sands.  But  it  has  only  been  a  seeming. 
After  a  time  it  has  come  forth  upon  the 
surface  and  shown  more  vigour  than  before. 
On  the  whole  it  has  been  a  growing  stream. 
As  it  has  meandered  through  different  ages^ 
and  climes,  and  tongues,  it  has  gathered  to 
itself  richer  treasures  of  thought  and  truth. 
And  all  of  these  treasures  it  has  retained. 
True,  it  has  cast  ofT  many  a  glittering 
bauble,  many  a  specious  S3rstem ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  has  retained  whatever  was  really 
solid  and  valuable.  The  talk  about  the 
"  lost  arts  "  and  the  "lost  sciences  "  is  mainly 
a  mere  fancy.  Humanity  has  not  retraced 
many  of  its  forward  steps.  It  slumbers  occa- 
sionally for  a  few  ages,  but  it  does  not  really 
drift  backward.  Its  course  is  on  the  whole 
upward  and  onward. 

Now,  the  characteristic  feature  of  huma- 
nity is  its  spiritual  phase.  And  real  human 
progress  is  progress  in  the  field  of  thought. 
And  as  real  thought  is  the  investigating  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  things — which  is 
philosophy — Whence  human  progress  is  pro- 
gress in  philosophy,  and  the  history  of 
human  progress  is  the  history  of  philosophy. 

But  philosophy  in  this  large  sense  is  not 
identical  with  everything  which  has  some- 
times been  called  philosophy.  Many  elaborate 
systems  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  some  mere  narrow 
prejudice  or  gratuitous  assumption,  such  as 
•'  there  is  no  God,"  "  there  is  no  right  and 
wrong,"  "  there  is  nothing  but  matter,"  are 
not  philosophy  at  all,  but  are  simply  clumsy 
attempts  to  dispense  with  philosophy. 
Nothing  of  such  narrow  nature  deserves  the 
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name  of  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  broad. 
It  has  no  prepossessions.  It  builds  upon  no 
prejudices.  It  limits  its  inquiries  to  no 
single  field.  It  embraces  alL  It  rests  not 
until  it  anchors  itself  upon  a  rational,  satis- 
feictory  First  Cause  of  all  things,  and  until  it 
has  traced,  with  some  degree  of  detail,  the 
efficacy  of  this  First  Cause,  both  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  succeeding  flow  of  human 
events. 

True  philosophy  is,  therefore,  not  exclu- 
sive of  theology,  but  inclusive  of  it.  In  fact, 
in  its  very  broadest  sense,  theology  is  sunply 
identical  with  philosophy.  Philosophy  and 
theology  are  consequently  one  and  the  same 
thing.  For  what  is  theology?  It  is  the 
science  of  Ood,  and  of  what  has  ensued  upon 
the  creative  acts  of  Ood ;  that  is,  it  is  the 
science  of  Ood,  of  creation,  and  of  moral 
creatures,  men  and  angels ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  the  science  of  Ood,  and  the  works  of 
Ood.  But  what  is  philosophy?  Is  it  not 
the  very  same  thing,  to  wit,  the  science  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  all  things  ? 

In  this  broad  sense,  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy is  one  of  the  highest  exercises  to  which 
human  thought  can  be  applied.  And  the 
study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  helps  to  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  Christian  theology.  For  these 
two  are  one.  A  philosophy  which  does  not 
include  theology  is  only  a  half  philosophy ; 
and  a  theology  which  does  not  embrace 
all  the  essentia  elements  of  philosophy,  is 
devoid  of  scientific  character. 

To  theologians,  therefore,  no  less  than  to 
other  scientific  men,  the  subject  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  of  deep  interest,  and 
of  rich  profit.  For  this  history  is  a  mirror 
of  human  progress,  a  panorama  of  the  great 
battle-fields  and  victories  which  bespangle 
the  path  of  mankind  in  their  rise  from  dark- 
ness to  civilisation,  from  the  crude  thoughts 
of  childhood  to  the  clear  intelligence  of  man- 
hood. And  we  know  of  no  study  which  is 
better  adapted  to  give  to  man  a  better  and 


a  more  just  knowledge  of  both  the  power 
and  the  limitations  of  the  human  mind,  and 
which  consequently  contributes  in  a  more 
effectual  manner  to  that  best  of  all  know- 
ledge—self-knowledge— ^than  the  history  of 
philosophy. 

It  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
invite  thereadersof  the  Theological  Quarterly 
to  two  of  what  we  regard  as  the  very  best 
helps  to  this  most  interesting  study,  and 
best  in  the  two  chief  respects  of  recentness 
and  real  thoroughness. 

Professor  Ueberweg's  History  of  Philosophy 
has  about  it  all  the  good  traits  which  could 
reasonably  be  desired.  It  is  fresh  and 
modem.  It  is  written  in  a  truly  historical 
spirit,  that  is,  it  is  not  biassed  by  any  narrow 
personal  theory  of  the  author,  but  presents 
the  subject-matter  in  a  truly  candid  objec- 
tive manner.  It  is  very  rich  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  in  specific  dates,  names,  titles 
of  works,  etc.  And  it  is  marvellously  com- 
prehensive. Within  less  than  one  thousand 
octavo  pages  it  gives  an  account,  more  or 
less  detailed,  of  the  life  and  chief  doctrines 
of  at  least  eleven  hundred  of  what  the  world 
has  regarded  as  real  philosophers.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  complete  storehouse  of  ready 
reference.  We  know  not  where  else  so  much 
can  be  found  in  so  convenient  a  form  and  in 
so  inviting  a  shape. 

The  second  work,  Wuttke's  Christian 
Ethics,  though  not  styled  a  philosophy,  is- 
yet  philosophy  in  the  most  thorough  sense 
of  the  word.  It  takes  the  only  correct 
Christian  view  of  the  problem  of  the  world. 
It  clearly  shows  that  the  idea  of  the  one 
personal  Ood  is  the  sole  rational  basis  for  a 
world  of  law  and  order>  and  for  the  great 
ideas  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong, 
freedom  and  immortality,  which  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  original  furnishing  of 
every  rational  finite  mind.  The  first  volume 
is  purely  historical,  presenting  the  ethical 
aspect  of  each  of  the  great  philosophical 
systems  of  the  past,  and  furnishing  often  on 
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a  single  page  that  for  which  dozens  of  pages 
would  have  to  be  searched  in  the  more  spe- 
cificcJly  philosophical  works.  The  second 
volume  presents  the  science  of  ethics  proper, 
as  understood  by  the  author  himself.  The 
tone  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  Christian 
and  thoroughly  orthodox.  And  the  style  of 
presentation  is  not  more  difficult  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  subject  naturally  require. 
Indeed,  either  of  these  books  is  thoroughly 
enjoyable  by  anyone  who  is  ready  to  give 
the  subjects  the  attention  required. 

It  is,  now,  our  purpose  in  the  rest  of  this 
paper  to  roam  out  over  these  rich  fields,  and 
here  and  there  to  gather  a  single  thought 
which  may  seem  of  special  interest  in  the 
whirl  of  contemporary  discussion.  But  the 
ten  thousand  points  which  we  pass  in  silence 
are  not  to  be  supposed  of  less  worth  in  their 
place  than  those  we  cull  out.  In  traversing 
a  costly  park  or  a  luxuriant  tropical  forest, 
we  can,  of  course,  gather  but  a  handful  of 
flowers ;  but  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 
single  handful  will  bear  witness  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  fields,  and  may  attract  others  to 
go  and  gather  also.  So  with  the  occasional 
thoughts  we  shall  gather  in  the  fields  of 
Ueberweg  and  Wuttke. 

But  let  us  begin.  The  first  speculative 
philosopher,  according  to  Ueberweg,  was 
Thales  (640  b.o.).  But  why?  Because  it 
was  he  who  first  made  a  generalising  attempt 
to  explain  the  world.  But  how  meagre  is 
his  fundamental  principle :  "  Water  is  the 
original  source  of  all  things  ! " 

It  is,  however,  only  in  the  Pjrthagorean 
school  that  we  meet  with  the  dawn  of  a 
spiritual  philosophy.  Here  we  meet,  amid 
much  rubbish,  with  thoughts  like  these : 
*'  The  world  is  eternal,  and  ruled  by  One, 
who  is  akin  to  it,  and  has  supreme  might 
and  excellence.  The  director  and  ruler  of 
all  things  is  Ood ;  He  is  one  and  eternal, 
enduring  and  immovable,  ever  like  Himself, 
and  different  from  all  things  beside  Himself. 
He  encompasses  and  guards  the  universe." 


To  Xenophanes  (569  B.C.)  is  traced  this 
high  conception:  "There  is  but  one  all- 
controlling  Godhead.  God  is  all  eye,  all 
ear,  all  intellect;  untroubled.  He  moves 
and  directs  all  things  by  the  power  of  His 
thought." 

But  it  is  only  with  Socrates  (died  399) 
that  philosophy  attained  to  a  good  theistic 
foundation.  He  clearly  taught  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  a  Supreme,  Divine 
Intelligence.  And  he  gave  positive  recog- 
nition to  the  Divine  voice  of  conscience 
within  man,  as  impelling  to  the  right,  and 
deterring  from  the  wrong.  He  was  a  posi- 
tive teleologist ;  he  inferred  from  the  order 
of  the  world  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
Orderer.  But  with  all  of  his  clear  know- 
ledge, Socrates,  as  Wuttke  clearly  shows, 
did  not  in  his  private  life  keep  free  from 
gross  vices.  Men  need  not  only  light;  they 
need  also  supernatural  grace. 

In  Plato  (427-347),  we  find  amid  much 
obscurity  the  following  clear  positions: 
"The  world  is  not  eternal,  but  generated. 
It  was  made  by  a  supreme  Artificer.  It 
was  formed  out  of  crude  matter  which 
existed  with  God  from  the  beginning.  The 
soul  is  immortal,  and  will  meet  with  reward 
or  punishment  in  the  next  life*  The  highest 
good  is  not  pleasure,  nor  knowledge  alone, 
but  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  God.'' 

In  Aristotle  (384-322),  the  Theism  of 
Plato  becomes  somewhat  obscured  His 
system  is  more  arid  and  less  earnest.  With 
Mm  begins  that  fallacious  divorcement  of 
morals  from  religion,  which  has  played  such 
a  pernicious  role  in  the  whole  subsequent 
history  of  the  ethics  of  the  race.  Ethics  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  an  independent 
science  apart  from  theology — ^than  which 
there  could  be  nothing   more   erroneous. 

But  many  Christian  teachers,  even  Way- 
land,  still  tread  in  this  old  tradition  ! 

The  highest  product  of  pagan  thought  is 
found  in  Stoicism.  This,  with  a  very  large 
intermingling  of  epicureanism  and  sqepti- 
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cism,  was  the  prevalent  philosophy  in  the 
centuries  just  before  and  just  after  the 
advent  of  Christianity.  It  combined  much 
of  the  excellent  in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but 
culminated  in  an  uninviting  harshness  and 
fatalism.  It  knew  no  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  life,  but  an  unresisting  acquiescence  in 
them.  Its  highest  ideal  of  sainthood  is  a 
calm,  unmurmuring,  but  cold  and  hopeless 
resignation  to  the  inevitable.  It  holds  that 
matter  is  passive,  that  God  is  the  working 
force  in  the  universe ;  that  the  beauty  and 
adaptation  of  the  world  could  only  have 
come  from  a  thinking  mind,  and  hence  that 
they  prove  the  existence  of  God ;  also  that 
the  being  of  God  permeates  the  matter  of 
the  universe,  and  that  the  human  soul  is  a 
part  of  the  Deity,  and  will  ultimately  be 
re-absorbed  into  the  Deity. 

The  incipiency  of  specifically  Christian 
philosophy  is  found  in  Neo-platonism.  Here 
Jewish  and  Christian  elements  are  inter- 
mingled with  Greek  ideas.  The  result  is  a 
fervid,  many-coloured  nebulous  system,  half 
prose,  half  poetry,  half  theological,  half 
mythological,  half  theistic,  half  pantheistic, 
and  utterly  devoid  of  logical  self-consistency. 
Philo  held  that  God  alone  is  free,  that  every- 
thing else  is  involved  in  necessity,  and  that 
the  highest  life  is  a  passive  contemplation  of 
the  Divine.  Flotinus  held  likewise  that  the 
business  of  man  is  to  return  to  God,  whom 
he,  as  a  sensuous  being,  has  estranged  from 
himself,  and  that  the  means  of  this  return 
is  the  direct,  ecstatic  intuition  of  God. 

Gnosticism  is  closely  related  to  Neo-Pla- 
tonism.  It  is  a  wilderness  of  theosophic 
allegorising.  It  is  neither  speculation, 
poetry,  nor  theology,  but  a  blending  of 
them  all. 

It  is  only  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
in  Origen  that  a  real  basis  for  Christian 
philosophy  is  actually  laid.  In  them  we 
find  these  positions:  Christianity  is  per- 
fected Judaism.  The  world  was  created  by 
God,  not  in  time,  but  firom  eternity.    The 


human  soul  is  free.  It  is  in  the  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fireedom  of  the  will  that  the 
distinction  between  good  and  bad,  virtue 
and  vice,  is  based;  in  its  full  recognition 
of  human  fireedom  lies  the  peculiar  ethical 
character  of  Christianity  as  opposed  to 
Paganism.  Active  obedience  to  the  Divine 
commands  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  It 
was  in  virtue  of  this  fireedom  that  the 
Divine  and  human  were  united  in  Christ. 
Christ's  redemptive  act  was  a  contest  against 
demoniac  powers ;  every  Christian  who 
denies  the  world  and  obeys  God  takes  part 
in  this  contest.  Pre-Christian  philosophy 
and  religions  are,  as  compared  to  the  perfect 
truth  of  Christianity,  not  so  strictly  absolute 
errors  and  falsehoods,  as  rather  simply 
partial  truths.  The  divine  Logos  which  is 
everywhere  poured  out  like  the  light  of  the 
sun,  has  left  no  nation  without  something  of 
the  true  light.  Christians  need  the  aid  of 
philosophy  in  order  to  advance  fix)m  faith 
toward  knowledge.  He  who  would  hope 
for  high  knowledge  without  the  study  of 
philosophy,  is  like  him  who  would  gather 
grapes  without  cultivating  the  vine. 

The  stream  of  Christian  philosophy  is 
next  enriched  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (337.394). 
"Gregory,"  says  Ueberweg,  "lays  great 
weight  on  human  fireedom  in  the  matter  of 
appropriating  the  means  of  salvation ;  only  on 
condition  of  this  freedom,  he  argues,  can  we 
be  convinced  of  God's  justice  in  the  accept- 
ing of  some  and  the  rejecting  of  others ; 
God  foresaw  how  each  man  would  act,  and 
determined  his  fate  accordingly."  How  far 
Gregory  was  in  advance  of  the  passive 
monergism  of  Augustine  and  Calvin  is  clear 
bom  the  following :  "  That  grace  through 
faith  has  not  come  to  all  men  must  not  be 
laid  to  God's  account,  who  has  sent  forth  Hk 
call  to  all  men,  but  to  the  account  of  human 
freedom ;  if  God  were  to  break  down  our 
opposition  by  violent  means,  the  virtue  and 
praiseworthiness  of  human  conduct  would  be 
destroyed  in  the  destruction   of  human 
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freedom,  and  man  would  be  d^raded  to  the 
tevel of  theirrational  brute."  Thusthe^Wi^^ 
Christian  philosophy  was  not  the  monergism 
of  Augustinianism,  but  the  Sjmergism  of 
Origen  and  Gregory.  Arminianism  outranks 
Galvinism  in  Christian  antiquity ! 

In  passing  from  Gregory  to  Augustine, 
Ueberweg  observes:  "Without  doubt 
Augustine  was  a  more  highly  gifted  man 
than  Gregory;  yet  the  Origenistio  and 
Gregorian  form  of  teaching,  as  compared 
with  the  Augustinian,  possesses,  neverthe- 
less, in  point  of  logic  and  moral  spirit, 
advantages  peculiar  to  itself  which  were 
never  reached  by  the  Latin  Church  Father." 

In  Augustine  (354-430),  theology  assumes 
a  fatalistic  type.  God's  power  is  exalted  to 
the  infraction  of  human  freedom.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  world  is  a  continued  crea* 
ti(m.  If  Gk>d  should  withdraw  from  the 
world  His  creative  power,  it  would  immedi- 
ately lapse  into  nothingness.  In  opposing 
Pelagius,  Augustine  veered  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  In  opposing  a  too  exalted  freedom, 
he  extinguishes  it  altogether.  "  Man  does 
nothing  good  except  as  God,  by  His  work- 
ings, causes  him  to  do  it.  God  Himself  is 
our  power."  Man's  "  self-determination  is 
conditioned  upon  the  irresistible  grace  of 
God."  And  yet  Augustine  can  affirm  the 
monstrous  notion,  that  "it  would  not  be 
unjust  if  all  men  were  punished  eternally." 
"  It  is  not  justice  that  regenerating  grace 
is  extended  to  some,  but  only  a  mere  super- 
exhibition  of  mercy."  "  Since  the  Divine 
mercy  must  also  be  manifested,  some  are 
saved,  though  only  a  minority;  the  far 
larger  number  of  men  remain  under  punish- 
ment in  order  that  it  may  be  seen  what  was 
due  to  aU''  {Civ.  Dei,  xxi  12).  And  how 
cool  is  the  following :  "  The  Church  prays 
for  all  men,  but  only  because  she  does  not 
know  with  certainty  of  any  individual, 
whether  God  has  appointed  him  to  salvation 
or  to  damnation  ;  if  she  knew  with  certainty 
wbo  are  the  ones  who  are  predestinated  to 


go  into  eternal  fire  with  the  devil  (prete- 
deetinati  stmt  in  astemvm  ignem  ire  cum 
diabolo)  she  would  no  more  pray  for  them 
than  for  the  devil." 

But  the  nightmare  of  this  cruel  &talism 
did  not  entirely  suppress  a  healthier  current 
of  Christian  thought.  The  doctors  of  the 
Oriental  Church  never  fell  into  the  August- 
inian  tradition. 

But  in  Anslem  (1033-1109)  the  rigidness  of 
Augustinianism  reappears.  Anslem  is  chiefly 
significant  for  his  philosophy  of  the  atone- 
ment. Sa3rB  Ueberweg :  "  According  to 
Anselm's  theory  of  satisfaction,  which  is  sub- 
stantially an  application  of  juridical  analo- 
gies to  relations  that  are  simply  ethical  and 
religious,  the  guilt  of  men,  as  sinners  against 
the  Infinite  God,  is  infinitely  great,  and 
must,  therefore,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Divine  justice,  be  atoned  for  by  2k  punish- 
ment of  infinite  severity.  If  this  punish- 
ment were  to  fall  upon  the  human  race,  all 
men  must  sufiTer  eternal  damnation.  But 
this  would  conflict  with  the  Divine  goodness. 
On  the  other  hand,  forgiveness  without 
atonement  would  conflict  with  the  Divine 
justice.  The  only  remaining  alternative, 
therefore,  by  which  at  once  the  goodness 
and  justice  of  God  could  be  satisfied,  was 
to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  representative 
satisfaction,  which,  in  view  of  the  infinite 
nature  of  our  guilt,  could  be  rendered  only 
by  God,  since  He  is  the  only  infinite  being. 
The  defect  of  this  theory  is  that  Anselm 
lays  stress  rather  on  the  judicial  require- 
ment that  guilt  should  be  punished,  than  on 
the  ethical  requirement  of  a  purified  wilL 
The  Pauline  '  dyin^  and  rising  with  Christ ' 
is  left  out  of  consideration.  The  subjective 
conditions  of  the  appropriation  of  salvation 
are  not  discussed.  The  equal  salvation  of 
all  men  seems  logically  to  follow  from  the 
doctrine  of  Anselm,  and  the  confinement  of 
Christ's  merit  to  those  who  accept  grace 
by  faith  could  not,  therefore,  but  appear 
arbitrary." 
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In  regard  to  Abelard  (1079-1142),  we 
shall  quote  from  Ueberweg  simply  this  very 
wise  position  :  "  The  question  whether  God 
can  do  more  than  he  really  does,  is  decided 
by  Abelard  to  the  effect  that  it  can  only  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  when  abstract 
reference  is  had  to  the  Divine  power  alone  ; 
but  that  when  the  unity  of  the  Divine  power 
and  wisdom  is  considered,  it  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative." 

In  Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280)  we  meet 
with  an  energetic  re-affirmation  of  creatural 
freedom  as  the  sole  rational  basis  of  personal 
responsibility.  "  The  ethics  of  Albert,"  says 
Ueberweg,  "  rests  upon  the  principle  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  Between  that  which 
reason  recognises  as  desirable,  and  that 
which  natural  propensity  craves,  free  will 
(liberum  arbitritm)  decides ;  through  this 
decision  desire  is  transformed  into  perfect 
will  The  law  of  reason  which  engages  to 
act  or  not  to  act,  is  conscience  (conscientia) ; 
this  is  inborn  and  imperishable,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  principles  of 
action,  but  in  relation  to  single  cases  it  is 
acquired  and  variable." 

From  Ueberweg's  discussion  of  the  school- 
man of  the  Middle  Ages,  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1225-1274),  we  note  these  positions :  The 
existence  of  God  is  demonstrable  only  d 
posteriori,  namely  from  the  study  of  the 
world.  The  order  of  the  world  presupposes 
an  arderer.  The  world  cannot  be  eternal, 
for  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  cannot  be 
infinite.  It  was  called  into  existence  at  a 
definite  time.  With  the  creation  of  the 
world  began  the  succession  of  time.  The 
preservation  of  the  world  is  a  continued 
creation.  Morality  is  based  upon  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  Voluntary  action  is 
self-action,  that  is,  action  resulting  from  an 
internal  principle  (Moveri  wluntarie  est 
moveri  ea  se,id  est,  aprincipio  intrinseco). 
The  animal,  confined  as  he  is  to  the  par- 
ticular, judges  of  ends  by  instinct ;  but  man 
does  so  freely,  after  comparison   by   the 


reason.  By  calling  up  one  or  another  class 
of  ideas,  we  can  control  our  decisions.  We 
are  able  to  choose.  The  will  follows  the 
ideas  of  the  intellect. 

•  Duns  Scotus  (1304-1338)  teaches  the 
freedom  of  the  will  far  more  clearly  than 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  holds  thus :  The 
human  will  is  not  determined  by  the  under- 
standing, but  has  power  to  choose  without 
any  determining  ground.  The  undetermined 
freedom  of  the  will  is  the  ground  of  the 
merit  of  that  self-determination  which  is  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  God.  But 
Scotus  is  even  extreme  in  his  view  of  free- 
dom. He  teaches  a  synergism  which  inclines 
towards  Pelagianism.  According  to  Thomas 
Aquinas,  God  commands  what  is  good,  be- 
cause it  is  good ;  according  to  Scotus,  the 
good  IS  good  because  God  commands  it. 
God  himself  has  discretionary  power.  Crea- 
tion, the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  are 
based  on  God's  free  will,  and  are  not  con- 
ditioned by  any  rational  necessity.  He 
might  have  left  the  world  uncreated.  He 
might  have  made  it  otherwise  than  as  he 
dii  Thus  Scotus  &lls  into  the  error  of 
making  the  decisions  of  God's  will  strictly 
arbitrary. 

Occam  (died  1347)  agreed  with  Scotus  in 
laying  great  stress  upon  the  freedom  both  of 
God  and  of  man.  Had  God  so  chosen,  he 
could  have  made  good  and  bad  the  reverse 
of  what  they  actually  are.  With  Occam 
terminates  the  series  of  really  great  thinkers 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

On  passing  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
modem  ones,  it  is  not  usual  for  the  student 
of  history  to  exprei^  any  regret.  But  in 
one  respect  we  are  inclined  to  do  so,  namely, 
in  respect  of  Christian  philosophy.  Modem 
philosophy  is  far  less  theological  than  either 
ancient  or  medieval  philosophy.  With  the 
revolt  of  society  from  bondage  to  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  began  a  tendency  of  philosophy 
to  break  off  from  God.  And  the  whole 
spectacle  of  modern  philosophy,  from  the 
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da3rs  of  Charles  V.  to  the  present,  presents 
only  too  many  instances  of  learned  and 
elaborate  systems  resting  upon  foundations 
of  mere  assumption  or  fwciful  hjrpothesis. 
The  tendency  has  been,  not  only  to  do 
without  the  Pope,  but  also  to  dispense  with 
God. 

This  tendency  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
Becent  nationalism  and  contemporaneous 
Materialism  are  among  the  results.  Another 
result  is  an  obscuration  of  the  logical  relations 
of  cause  and  effect.  In  vainly  attempting 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  world  without 
God,  modem  so-called  philosophers  have 
only  too  frequently  made  themselves  guilty 
of  deriving  something  from  nothing ;  thus 
reviving  the  Oriental  nursery  theory  of 
making  the  universe  to  rest  upon  a  huge 
turtle,  without  ever  thinking  of  asking 
further,  what  the  turtle  itself  rests  upon ! 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  build  up  a 
philosophy  without  a  solid  foundation-stone, 
and  without  a  definite  finishing-stoDe. 
Either  we  must  begin  with  the  works  of  God 
as  the  basis,  and  gradually  rise,  through 
logical  steps,  to  God  as  the  climax,  the  cap- 
stone; or  conversely  we  must  begin  with 
God  and  proceed  along  the  line  of  creative 
evolution  to  the  works  of  God  as  the  final 
goal  Between  these  goals  lies  all  possible 
rational  thinking.  But  modem  philosophy 
has  been  intolerant  of  these  restrainta  It 
has  made  attempt  after  attempt  to  transgress 
these  limits,  and  with  what  result  ?  Let  the 
scattered  wrecks  of  pretentious  systems  give 
the  answer.  Wolf  lies  in  the  dust ;  Hume 
is  obsolete ;  Eant,  in  so  fSsur  as  theistic,  has 
survived  ;  Fichte  is  a  vanished  mist ; 
Schelling  is  simply  a  glorious  dreamer; 
Hegel  is  remembered  as  a  sublime  word- 
juggler  ;  Schopenhauer  is  simply  a  literary 
curiosity;  Hartmann  is  but  the  echo  of 
Schopenhauer. 

But  at  the  same  time  there  has  been 
throughout  the  whole  modem  period  a  silent , 
and  modest  current  of  sound  theistic  philo- 


sophy ;  and  just  at  the  present  time  this 
stream  is  gathering  a  head  of  potent  strength, 
and  making  ready  to  assume  to  itself  the 
place  in  human  thought  which  of  right 
belongs  to  it. 

The  one  healthful  goal  at  which  it  aims  is, 
to  bring  logic  and  ethics  and  life,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  morality,  into  a  closer  and  more 
natural  union  than  they  have  ever  enjoyed 
before.  Helps  toward  this  in  the  general 
life  of  individuals  is  the  study  of  just  such 
works  as  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Ueberweg  traces  the  failures  and  successes 
of  philosophy  in  its  attempts  at  comprehend- 
ing the  problem  of  existence.  Wuttke 
traces  these  failures  and  successes  from  a 
specifically  Christian  and  ethical  standpoint. 
In  either  case  the  conclusion  reached  by  the 
thoughtful  reader  will  be,  that  any  philosophy 
which  is  not  distinctly  theistic  is  simply  an 
elaborate  sophism ;  and  that  any  system  of 
ethics  which  does  not  base  itself  directly 
upon  a  personal  God  is  atheistic  in  tendency 
and  illogical  in  principle.  We,  therefore, 
can  but  express  the  earnest  hope  that  all 
young  ministers,  and  in  fact  all  students  of 
the  problem  of  life  in  general,  might  do 
themselves  the  service  of  a  careful  study  of 
these  works. 

Just  at  the  present,  and  in  fact  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  philosophy  and  theology  have 
been  very  quiet.  But  neither  philosophy 
nor  theology  is  dead.  They  are  only  in  a 
stage  of  inner  ferment.  They  are  waiting 
until  the  noisy  prattle  of  scientism  shall 
have  wearied  itself  out.  Meantime  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  are  studying  the  spec- 
tacle, and  that  ere  long  they  will  be  ready  to 
shoot  forth  fresh  foliage,  and  to  put  on  their 
beautiful  garments.  Then  at  last  the  world 
will  enjoy  the  fair  spectacle  of  logic  and 
science,  reason  and  tmth,  theology  and 
philosophy,  harmoniously  joining  their 
hands,  and  fulfilling  their  missions  in  a  way 
in  which  they  have  thus  far  &iled  to  do  it. 
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THE  HISTORY,  POWER,  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  DEVIL, 
AS  REVEALED  IN  THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 


By  the  Bey.  E.  Compton,  Lincoln. 


||HE  present  state  of  Teligions  con- 
troversy renders  it  impossible  to 
review  the  teaching  of  Scripture 
concerning  The  Devil  without  clashing  with 
some  modem  theories ;  but  it  is  not  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  discuss  any  of  these  phases  of 
thought.  The  devil's  history  is  sufficiently 
dark  and  difficult  in  itself,  and  no  human 
power  can  scatter  all  the  mist  which  has 
been  thrown  around  "  His  Satanic  Majesty." 
In  the  Bible  we  have  only  occasional  and 
incidental  glimpses  of  him  and  his  kingdom, 
therefore  we  shall  strive  to  gather  the 
scattered  rays  of  light  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  cast  upon  him,  and  combine  them 
in  one  picture.  The  mysterious  curtain 
which  separates  us  from  the  unseen  and 
spiritual  world  has  been  lifted,  and  we  have 
presented  to  our  view  parts  of  that  dark 
world  over  which  the  devil  presides.  Many 
questions  may  be  asked,  growing  out  of 
these  revelations,  which  cannot  be  answered. 
Having,  therefore,  no  wish  to  speculate  on 
the  origin  of  evil,  or  kindred  subjects,  we 
shall  take  Ood's  word,  and  reverently  ask. 
What  has  been  revealed  concerning  the 
Prince  of  Darkness  ?  and,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  review  his  history,  and  inquire  into 
his  power  and  destiny. 

I.  The  names  akd  titles  by  which  the 
devil  is  designated  in  Scripture  are  very 
suggestive,  and  not  only  describe  his 
character,  but  go  far  to  prove  his  personality. 
"  The  Prince  of  the  World  "  (6  ^x^^  ^o^ 
K6criwv^  John  xii.,  31).  "The  Accuser 
of  the  Brethren"  (Rev.  xii.,  10).  "The 
Great  Dragon,  old  Serpent,"  "  The  Devil," 
and  "  Satan  "  (Rev.  xii.,  9).    "  (Jod  of  this 


World"  (o  ^€^9  lov  ai«vo9  Tovrov,  2  Cor., 
iv.,  4).  "  The  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air  "  (Eph.  ii,  2).  "  Abaddon  or  ApoUyon, 
the  Destroyer  "  (Rev.  ix.  1 1).  These  expres- 
sive names  are  not  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  without  design,  and  not  only  imply 
personality,  but  reveal  him  and  his  malicious 
work  in  various  lights. 

In  the  Old  Testament  he  is  always 
called  "  Satan  *'—the  accuser.  The  Hebrew 
word,  It^i^  {Satan\  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred into  the  English  language  as  a  proper 
name,  is  derived  from  HOVf  (Satan) — to  lie  in 
wait,  to  oppose,  to  be  an  admreafty.  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  an  adver- 
sary without  any  reference  to  the  devil— to 
an  adversary  of  any  kind  (1  Kings  xL  14, 
23,  25 ;  1  Sam.  xxix.  4),  to  an  enemy  or  an 
accuser  in  a  court  of  justice  (Ps.  cix.  6),  and 
to  the  angel  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
Balaam  (Num.  xxd.  22).  The  word  thus 
becomes  the  proper  name  of  the  great  adver- 
sary of  Ood  and  man. 

In  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the 
book  of  Job,  and  Zech.  iii.  1,  some  fecial 
adversary  is  pointed  out  by  the  use  of  the 
article  (n)  before  the  word  Satan  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  it  becomes  dear  from  the  oo&- 
text  that  the  devil  is  intended.  The  name 
and  the  events  recorded  are  in  harmony,  re- 
vealing the  devil  as  the  adversary  Satan. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  have  clearer  light  thrown 
upon  this  part  of  his  character  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  word  Satan  is  used  as  a 
proper  name.  The  New  Testament  writers 
call  the  evil  spirit  Saian  thirty-five  time^ 
and  the  devU  thirty-four  times.    These  names 
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are  not  used  by  them  as  synonyms,  but  are 
varied  with  the  greatest  propriety  and  ex- 
actness, according  as  they  design  to  speak 
of  him  and  his  work.  The  use  of  the  word 
Ata)9oAo$  {devil)  as  a  proper  name  in  the 
New  Testament  is  worthy  of  careful  conside- 
ration. There  are  four  instances  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  human  beings.  In  three  out 
of  the  four  it  is  in  the  plural  number,  ex- 
pressive of  quality,  not  of  personality 
(1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  ii.  3). 
The  only  instance  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
a  human  being  in  the  singular  number  is  in 
ihe  case  of  Judas.  Our  Lord  says,  "  Have  I 
not  chosen  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil " 
(John  vi.  70).  This  is  the  only  exception  to 
the  general  rule  that  wherever  the  word 
Aia^oXos  occurs  in  the  singular  number  it  is 
applied  as  a  proper  name  of  Satan.  The 
term  devil,  which  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  uniform  translation  of  Aia^oAos;,  is  also 
frequently  used  as  a  translation  of  Aac/xa>v 
and  Aat^viov.  These  are,  however,  never 
used  to  denote  Satan ;  and  the  name 
Atd^oXos  is  only  applied  to  the  Prince  of 
Demons,  showing  that  the  one  is  used  de- 
finitely as  a  proper  name,  while  the  others 
are  used  indefinitely  as  generic  terms.  This 
distinction  is  unfortunately  lost  in  our 
version. 

The  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church,  bring  out  in  striking 
contrast  "The  Prince,  and  kingdom  of 
darkness."  In  several  passages,  '*  devil  and 
Satan"  are  joined,  showing  that  they  refer 
to  the  same  person,  and  reveal  him  to  us  in 
these  two  characters  combined  (Rev.  xii.  9, 
zx.  2).  Christ,  in  repulsing  him  when 
tempted  in  the  wilderness,  calls  him  Satan. 
St.  Mathew  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narrative 
ei  the  temptation,  call  him  the  devil.'* 
St.  Hark  calls  him  Satan  throughout  his 
fioq^el,  and  he  is  only  once  called  Satan  hy 
John,  when  he  entered  as  an  adversary  into 
Judas  (xiii.  27).  In  the  general  Epistles  his 
ntmdiaslwn^jstiedevU.    Wicked  one  (which  | 


is  a  translation  of  t6v  vovrfpSv)  is  a  title 
rather  than  a  name.  These  peculiarities  are 
remarkable,  and  throw  much  light  upon  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur.  When  the 
names  Satan  and  devil  are  joined,  as  in 
Rev.  xii.  9,  we  have,  as  Bengel  remarks, 
"  the  adversary  pointed  out,  who  harasses 
the  Gentiles,  as  the  devil,  and  the  Jews,  as 
Satan,  in  this  place  saints  of  both  classes.'' 
In  the  parable  of  the  "  Sower,"  as  recorded 
by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  the  names  devil  and 
Satan  are  interchanged,  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  a  great  difficulty,  but  upon  careful 
consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the 
parable  is  substantially  the  same,  yet,  as 
recorded  by  the  two  Evangelists,  there  is  a 
shade  of  difference  in  the  historical  meaning, 
which  justifies  the  variation,  and  adds  fresh 
beauty  to  the  whole.  In  St  Mark  (iv.  15), 
the  parable  has  special  reference  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  ''That  seeing  saw  not,  and 
hearing  heard  not."  St.  Mark  sajrs,  ''  And 
these  (referring  to  those  who  had  just  been 
hearing  the  word)  are  they  by  the  way-side 
where  the  word  is  sown,  but  when  they  have 
heard,  Satan  cometh  immediately  and 
taketh  away  the  word  that  was  sown  in  their 
hearts."  In  St.  Luke  (viii.  12)  the  parable 
refers  to  the  unbelieving  world  at  large. 
"  Those  by  the  way-side  are  they  that  hear, 
then  cometh  the  devil  and  taketh  away  the 
word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should 
believe,  and  be  saved."  Satan,  in  St. 
Mark,  becomes  the  devU;  in  St.  Luke's 
GK)8pel,  because  his  sphere  of  action  is  un- 
L'mited,  he  is  always  called  Satan  when 
his  actions  are  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation 
(Rev.  ii.  9),  or  in  opposing  the  Saviour's  work 
as  the  Messiah.  In  the  temptation,  the 
devil — the  accuser — k  called  by  Christ-^ 
Satan — the  admrsary,  and  if  we  carefully 
look  at  the  manner  in  which  these  names 
are  used,  we  shall  find  that  under  the 
name  SaJtofn — the  adversary,  he  is  always 
revealed  as  the  opposer  of  Christ,  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  His  kingdom,  or^when 
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acting  against  an  individuaL  The  term  deml 
is  used  to  express  his  general  character  as 
the  god  of  this  world,  and  the  accuser  and 
slanderer  of  the  believer.  Satan  presents 
the  innate  principle  of  his  nature — the  achm*- 
mry — ^under  the  old  and  new  dispensations. 
The  devil  expresses  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  his  power  (Rev.  ii.  10)  as  the  ruler  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  New  Testament,  ruling  his  kingdom, 
with  his  angels  as  ministering  spirits,  while 
the  name,  Satan,  expresses  his  policy  as  a 
ruler,  keeping  his  subjects  in  blindness  and 
darkness  (Acts  xxvi.  16-18).  As  the  deml 
he  is  the  promoter  of  evil  (Matt.  xiii.  39 ; 
Heb.  ii.  14).  As  Satan,  the  opposer  of  good, 
when  acting  upon  an  individual,  he  is  uni- 
formly called  Saian  (Acts  v.  3  ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  7 ;  Rev.  ii.  13).  The  deml,  when  in 
combat  with  the  Church,  or  when  acting  in 
a  large  sphere  (Heb.  ii.  14 ;  James  iv.  7  ; 
Rev.  xii.  12 ;  xx.  10). 

Christ  speaks  of  the  deml  as  the  prince  of 
this  world  (St.  John  xii.  31 ;  xiv.  30 ;  xvi.  11). 
And  he  is  accused  of  casting  out  devils  by 
Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils  (Matt.  xii. 
24).  More  properly  the  prince  of  demons 
(apyovTi  Twv  Sai/jLovC(av),  St.  Paul  developes 
these  titles  into  God  of  this  world  (2  Cor. 
iv.  4),  and  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
(Eph.  ii.  2).  The  Jews  and  Gentiles  held 
that  the  air  was  peopled  with  evil  spirits. 
St.  Paul's  words  ought  not  to  be  quoted  in 
support  of  this  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  for 
the  word  aepos  translated  air  in  our  version 
may  with  the  greatest  propriety  be  rendered 
darkness,  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
other  parts  of  God's  Word.  We  have  here 
brought  vividly  before  us  Satan's  assumed 
authority  over  the  ungodly.  Everything 
outside  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of 
the  Father,  but  of  the  world,  and  Satan  is 
the  "God  of  this  world";  therefore,  in  the 
New  Testament  those  who  are  excommuni- 
cated from  the  Church  are  spoken  of  as 
being  delivered  to  Satan  (1  Cor.  v.  5  ;  1  Tim. 


i.  20).  The  kingdom  of  light  shineth  in  the 
darkness,  but  the  darkness  receiveth  it  not. 
The  ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world  hath 
blinded  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  not, 
lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine 
unto  them. 

From  the  names  and  titles  of  the  devil  we 
gather  that  his  character  is  a  combination 
of  all  that  is  subtle,  cunning,  and  poisonous 
in  the  serpent,  whose  watchfulness,  as  an 
adversary,  is  only  equalled  by  his  wisdom 
and  hatred,  always  ready  to  bound  like  a 
lion  on  his  prey,  or  allure  into  his  snares 
with  the  charming  seductive  power  of  an 
angel  of  light — by  flattery,  by  fraud,  by 
deceit,  by  violence,  to  lead  or  drive  his  slaves 
blindfold  to  destruction. 

II.  The  Pbrsonalitt  of  the  Dbvil  has 
been  denied.  We  cannot,  however,  think 
that  these  names  are  used  by  the  sacred 
writers  as  a  personification  of  evil  when,  at 
the  same  time,  the  actions  of  a  responsible 
and  an  intelligent  agent  are  described.  Such 
a  supposition  not  only  does  violence  to 
common  sense,  but  also  throws  the  Scriptures 
into  hopeless  confusion.  Upon  the  same 
principle,  the  existence  of  any  historical 
personage,  and  even  the  personality  of  Gtod 
Himself  may  be  questioned.  If  we  take  the 
temptation  of  Christ,  and  ask.  Was  Jesus 
tempted  by  a  real  personal  being,  or  was  it 
by  the  principle  of  evil  ?  if  it  is  answered 
the  latter,  we  ask.  In  whom,  or  what  did 
this  principle  of  evil  reside?  Was  it  in 
Jesus  ?  Then  it  could  not  be  true  that  in 
Him  was  no  sin.  The  very  principle  of  sin 
was  in  Him,  which  makes  Him  also  the 
tempter  of  Himself.  How  .could  sin  in  the 
abstract,  as  the  principle  of  evil,  work  with- 
out some  personal  agent?  How  could  an 
abstraction  tempt  the  Saviour?  and  with 
what  propriety  could  He  say,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God?"  or,  "Get 
thee  hence,  Satan  ? "  How  could  the  prin* 
ciple  of  evil  sin  from  the  beginning  ?    The 
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Scriptures  declare  clearly  that  he  was  a 
mnrderer,  and  abode  not  in  the  truth  ;  that 
ke  \&  9k  liar,  and  the  father  of  it.  How 
absurd  would  it  be  to  say  that  the  principle 
of  evil  was  a  murderer  and  sinned  from  the 
beginning.  We,  therefore,  conclude  that 
the  devil,  or  Satan,  is  a  real  person,  with 
&culties  acted  upon  by  an  intelligent  will, 
and  with  power  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  as  the  promoter  of  evil,  and  the  great 
enemy  of  Gkxl  and  man.  No  other  theory 
can  be  consistently  used  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Word  of  (3od. 

III.   HOWDIDHBBBCOMBWHATHBNOWIS? 

We  have  been  led  to  take  for  granted  that 
he  was  once  an  archangel,  and  that,  by  some 
means,  he  with  a  large  company  of  holy 
angels  sinned,  and  were  cast  out  of  heaven. 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  Milton,  and  his 
poetry  has  had  more  influence  than  the 
Bible  in  forming  the  views  of  many  persons 
on  this  and  other  subjects.  The  Bible  throws 
but  little  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  devil, 
and  some  have  seen  such  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  he  was  once  an  archangel  that 
they  deny  that  he  is  a  fallen  being.  They 
assert  that  he  was  created  an  evil  spirit  by 
God,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil, 
inasmuch  as  He  is  the  creator  of  Satan  ;  that 
it  was  necessary  that  evil  should  exist,  for 
without  it  neither  angels  nor  men  could  be 
proved  and  made  perfect  in  holiness;  that 
the  holy  angels  have  passed  through  their 
state  of  probation,  and  men  are  now  passing 
through  the  same  ordeal.  If  these  assertions 
could  be  proved,  the  mystery  of  the  origin 
of  evil  would  be  set  for  ever  at  rest.  The 
Word  of  God  gives  no  warrant  for  these 
assumptions. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  and  harder  to  prove,  that  Satan  was 
once  an  archangel,  or  an  angel  of  light  at 
all,  even  though  we  may  not  doubt  that  he 
is  a  fEillen  being.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  created  himself,  or  that  evil  was 
an  accident  unforeseen  by  God.    If  created 


perfectly  holy,  how  did  he  fall  without  a 
tempter?  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
answered.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  be  able  to  trace  evil,  beyond  our 
own  race,  to  its  origin  in  another  order  of 
beings — therefore,  it  is  not  revealed.  Yet 
the  Scriptures  are  not  entirely  silent  con- 
cerning Satan's  original  state.  The  words 
of  Christ  are  to  the  point  (John  viii.  44), 
"  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the 
lusts  of  your  father  ye  wiU  do :  he  was  a 
murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  abode 
not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth 
in  him  "  (€v  t^  dXrjO€la  ov\  conyKcv).  These 
words  could  never  have  been  intended  to 
mean  that  he  never  stood  in  the  truth. 
If  so,  his  existence  and  evil  began  at  the 
same  time.  The  meaning  must  be  that, 
he  never  attained  a  fixed  footing  in  the 
truth.  He  was  once  in  the  truth  but  stood 
not,  or  remained  not,  in  it.  His  being 
called  a  murderer  does  not  necessarily 
connect  his  first  act  of  evil  with  the  fall 
of  man.  The  murderous  spirit  is  all  that 
is  necessary — ''  He  that  hateth  his  brother 
is  a  murderer."  As  soon  as  he  began  to  be 
the  devil,  he  betrayed  this  murderous  spirit, 
which  may  have  been  soon  after  his  creation. 
No  clue  is  here  given  in  the  word  beginning, 
by  which  to  fix  the  time  of  his  first  sin. 
We  read,  "  He  sinneth  from  the  beginning  ** 
(1  John  iii.  8),  but  no  argument  can  be 
founded  upon  the  word — beginning  {<^XV^)  ? 
it  refers  to  some  time  in  the  remote  past, 
and  is  used  to  express  Christ's  pre-existence 
in  eternity,  and  co-eternity  with  the  Father 
(John  i.  1,  2) ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
statement  (John  i.  3),  "All  things  were  made 
by  Him  (ie,  the  loord  Christ),  and  without 
Him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made  " 
— from  the  use  of  the  word  (o-pxi^)  beginning 
— ^the  co-eternity  of  Satan  with  the  word 
(Xoyos)  might  have  been  maintained.  This 
expression  is  comprehensive  enough  to  in- 
clude Satan  as  a  created  being,  but  it  is 
fruitless  to  attempt  to  fix  either  the  time  of 
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his  creation  or  fall,  for  upon  these  points  the 
Scriptures  are  silent. 

The  fall  of  Satan  most  not  be  confounded 
with  that  of  the  angels  who  kept  not  their 
first  estate.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  their  fsdl,  though  it  is  not  expressly 
stated.  He  is  alwajrs  mentioned  separately 
— the  devil  and  his  angek.  The  angels  that 
sinned  are  spoken  of  as  those  *'  which  kept 
not  their  first  estate''— dpxv—{J^i^  6).  The 
words  first  estate  are  rather  a  paraphrase 
than  a  translation  of  the  word  af>x^,  which 
is  often  applied  to  Christ  as  the  head  or 
beginning  (Col.  i.  18  ;  Rev.  i.  8,  iii.  14),  and 
some  authorities  have  proposed  to  render  it 
hecul  or  dd^  in  this  place.  If  this  can  be 
received  as  a  fair  translation  a  considerable 
difficulty  will  be  removed,  and  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  angels  who  fell  left  the  head- 
ship of  Christ  (Col.  il  10)  and  followed 
another  chief,  even  Satan,  in  some  act  of 
rebellion,  which  led  them  to  leave  their  own 
habitation,  or  station,  assigned  them  under 
the  Son  of  God. 

In  Rev.  xii.  7-9,  we  have  the  description 
of  a  war  in  heaven — ^''Michael  and  his 
angels  fought  against  the  dragon ;  and  the 
dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed 
not ;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more 
in  heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast 
out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the  devil,  and 
Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  :  he 
was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels 
were  cast  out  with  him."  Without  la3ring 
any  great  stress  on  these  words,  or  turning 
this  poetry  into  prose,  may  we  not  be  justi- 
fied in  looking  upon  this  symbolical  over- 
throw and  casting  out  of  Satan  as  a  figure 
taken  from  the  real  event.  If  so  we  have 
gained  another  step,  viz.,  that  Satan  not 
only  led  the  rebel  angels  into  some  desperate 
act  of  rebellion,  but  that  they  fought  under 
his  headship,  and  were  cast  out  of  heaven 
because  of  their  alliance  with  him. 

The  Apostle  Paul  intimates  that  pride 
was  the  cause  of  the  devil's  rebellion  and 


fall  His  words  are,  concerning  a  bishop : 
"  Not  a  novice,  lest  being  lifted  up  with 
pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of  the 
devil  (1  Tim.  iii.  6).  In  the  prophets  the 
£Edl  of  the  proud  king  of  Babylon  is  spoken 
of  as  a  parallel  case  (Is.  ziv.  12-15)  (^^k. 
xxviii.  12,  16).  Pride  is  the  quality  of  the 
sin,  and  not  the  sin  itself.  We  may  safely 
conclude  that  his  fall  was  the  result  of 
rebellion  against  God's  government,  prompted 
by  pride,  that  it  happened  at  some  period  in 
the  remote  past,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  more.  It  may  appear  remarkable 
that  he  is  nowhere  in  the  word  of  God 
called  a  &llen  angeL 

IV.  His  Prbsbnt  Position  AND  PowBB. — 
We  must  look  upon  him  as  a  &llen  being, 
whose  nature  is  only  evil  An  exile,  cast 
out  of  heaven,  but,  nevertheless,  perfectly 
under  the  control  of  God,  as  a  creature  of 
His  providence,  overworking  out  in  malicious 
blindness  the  purposes  of  the  Divine  wilL 
His  abode  is  not  yet  limited  to  the  bottom- 
less pit.  With  the  rebel  angels  he  is  cast 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  heU,  as  in  our 
version  (2  Peter,  ii.  4),  but  to  Tartarus 
(TapTapioa-as),  the  lower  region,  not  under 
the  earth,  according  to  the  notion  of  the 
heathen,  but  below  the  heavens,  their 
former  place  of  abode.  This  earth  is  at  pre- 
sent the  place  of  their  exile.  The  demons 
that  Christ  cast  out  of  the  man  among  the 
tombs,  recognised  him  as  the  Son  of  God, 
their  future  judge  (James  ii.  19),  and  be- 
sought him  that  he  would  not  command 
them  to  go  out  into  the  deep — r^v  apva-a-ov — 
(Luke  viii.,  31).  This  word  is  translated 
seven  times  bottomless  pit,  and  only  twioe 
deep.  This,  with  other  facts  contained  in  tiie 
Gospels,  show  that  Christ  had,  even  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh,  perfect  control  over 
demons,  and  could  limit  their  place  of  abode. 

The  chains  with  which  the  devil  and  his 
angels  are  now  bound,  are  called  "Everlast- 
ing Chains  of  Darkness,"  in  which  they  are 
reserved  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
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Darkness  is  represented  as  forming  their 
chains,  and  as  these  are  spiritnal  beings, 
their  chains  of  darkness  must  be  spiritual, 
yet  not  less  real  It  is  mental,  or  spiritual 
darkness,  that  binds  Satan,  and  keeps  him 
in  his  present  state.  This  binding  is  con- 
sistent  with  his  wandering  to  and  fix>  in  the 
earth. 

The  incident  in  the  book  of  Job  (i.  6) 
where  Satan  is  introduced  shows  how  fully 
he  is  subject  to  the  control  of  God — "  now 
there  was  a  day  {^^T}^  the  day)  when  the 
sons  of  God  came  to  present  themselves 
before  the  Lord,  and  Satan  came  also  among 
them.''  He  did  not  come  as  an  intruder,  it 
was  his  regular  custom,  for  in  the  second 
ch^ter,  first  verse,  we  read,  "  Again  there 
was  a  day"  (D''*n,  the  day),  the  usual  day  of 
presentcUion,  "  and  Satan  came  also  to  pre- 
sent himself  before  the  Lord."  He  is  not 
left  free,  but  has  to  give  an  account  of  his 
actions  at  stated  seasons.  When  called  upon 
by  Jehovah  to  answer  for  himself,  he  said 
that  he  came  **  firom  going  to  and  &o  in  the 
earth,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it." 
How  like  the  words  of  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  8), 
''Tour  adversary,  the  devil,  as  a  roaring 
lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may 
devour."  He  could  consider  Job,  but  the 
darkness  that  chained  his  mind  prevented 
him  from  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  Job's 
character.  He  concluded  that  the  piety  of 
tiie  patriarch  was  selfishness.  Satan  almost 
sneeringly  answers  the  Lord,  '*  Does  Job 
serve  Qod  for  naught ;  hast  not  Thou  made 
an  hedge  about  him  and  all  that  he  hath  on 
every  side  ?  But  put  forth  Thy  hand  now, 
and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse 
Thee  to  Thy  fiace."  Satan  received  power 
to  toy  the  experiment,  and  the  result  is  the 
reverse  of  his  expectations.  Job's  cry  in  the 
midst  of  his  bitterest  sufferings  is,  "The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Through 
the  whole  of  the  trial  we  see  Satan's  power 
limited  by  the  ahnighty  power  of  God.   The 


aid  the  Lord  had  in  view  (James  v.  11)  was 
accomplished  by  Satan's  instrumentality, 
and  his  tempations  are  included  among ''  the 
all  things  that  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  love  God."  To  God's  tempted 
people  it  is  said,  "  There  hath  no  temptation 
taken  you  but  such  as  is  common  to  man, 
but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you 
to  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able,  but 
will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  (the) 
way  to  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
bear  it"  (1  Cor.  x.  13). 

Not  only  are  the  actions  of  Satan  limited, 
but  also  the  powers  of  his  mind.  His 
wisdom  and  knowledge  are  derived  from 
experience  and  observation.  He  has  no 
foreknowledge  like  God,  therefore  he  can- 
not predict  the  result  of  his  temptations. 
Neither  is  he  able  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts,  this  prerogative  belongs  to  Qod 
alone ;  "  1,  the  Lord,  search  the  heart."  In 
the  temptation  of  Christ  it  is  very  question- 
able whether  he  knew  that  the  man  he  met  in 
the  wilderness  was  the  incarnate  Son  of  God, 
the  long  promised  Messiah.  Satan  well 
knew  the  prophecies  concerning  him,  but 
could  not,  up  to  this  period,  see  their  fulfil- 
ment, and  had  to  discover  who  he  was  by 
studying  the  m3rsterious  unfolding  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  The  first  temptation  may 
be  considered  as  the  expression  of  his  own 
doubt,  suggested  by  fear.  If  our  Lord  had 
proved  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  (Jod  by  a 
miracle,  or  had  He  answered,  " /  am  He" 
the  great  design  of  the  temptation  would 
have  been  frustrated.  He  would  have  con- 
quered for  Himself,  and  not  have  endured 
for  us.  It  may  be  that  Satan  did  not  fully 
realise  the  design  of  the  incarnation  until 
after  the  Saviour's  death. 

His  knowledge  of  the  future  must  be 
derived  from  Divine  revelation ;  sources  of 
information  may  be  open  to  him  which  are 
closed  to  us,  but  on  all  subjects  of  vital 
importance  in  religion  the  humblest  believer 
is  far  in  advance  of  Satan,  for  the  teachings 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  in  no  way  under  his 
control,  neither  can  he  be  a  partaker  of 
Divine  teaching,  therefore  the  beUever  stands 
on  high  vantage  ground  against  his  great 
adversary. 

The  devil's  power,  though  limited,  is, 
nevertheless,  very  great.  Not  that  it  is  so 
great  as  it  once  was.  The  advent  of  Christ 
put  a  period  to  his  victories,  for  "  The  Son 
of  God  was  manifested  that  He  might 
destroy*  the  works  of  the  devil "  (1  John 
iii.  8).  His  works  (rot  Ipya)  had  beea 
built  up  by  hellish  skill  and  power.  Every 
age  saw  some  addition  to  the  great  building, 
till  Satan's  kingdom,  as  a  compact  organi- 
sation under  one  head,  nearly  filled  the 
earth  (Matt.  xii.  25-26).  The  cross  of 
Calvary,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension 
have  broken  the  powers  of  hell,  and  thrown 
the  mighty  fabric  of  the  devil's  empire  into 
ruins.  Through  death  Christ  is  to  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the 
devil  (Heb.  ii.  14).  To  accomplish  this  the 
Saviour  "  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of 
the  earth,"  and,  having  passed  triumphantly 
through  the  whole  of  the  devil's  visible 
and  invisible  kingdom.  He  ''  ascended  up  on 
high,  leading  captivity  captive."  The  death 
of  Christ  was  not  only  needed  for  man's 
redemption,  its  influence  was  felt  through- 
out the  invisible  world.  Angels  and  all  the 
heavenly  powers  received  of  its  blessings- 
In  Christ  they  all  stand  firm,  and  are 
brought  into  beautiful  harmony  (Col.  I  20). 
The  holy  angels  would  have  been  the 
enemies  of  man  without  Christ's  atonement ; 
but  now  by  it  they  have  become  the  servants 
of  the  Church  (Heb.  i.  14). 

*  In  neither  of  tiieee  words  Xvoi}  (John  liL  8)  and 
xarapyiayi,  (Heb.  ii.  14)  rendered  destroy  have  we 
the  idea  of  annihilation.  The  former  eignifies  to 
loose  or  to  break,  dissolve,  or  to  break  up;  and  the 
latter,  to  abolish,  anmd,  or  free  from  the  power  of 
anyone,  to  svibdue,  to  conquer.  No  word  nor  combina- 
tion of  words  expressive  of  annihilation  are  to  be 
found  in  Scriptore ;  and,  as  far  as  our  inquiries 
reach,  no  atom  has  ever  perished. 


We  know  nothing  of  the  work  of  Christ 
between  His  death  and  resurrection,  unless 
we  hold  that  He  preached  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
the  Gospel  in  this  life  (1  Pet.  iiL  18,  19, 
iv.  6).  It  would  be  safer  and  more  con- 
sistent to  maintain  this  view  than  suppose 
that  the  soul  of  Christ  was  not  actively 
engaged  for  His  people,  against  the  powers 
of  hell,  during  the  time  His  body  was  in 
the  grave.  In  those  unknown  regions  His 
victory  was  complete,  for  after  His  resurrec- 
tion He  appeared  to  His  disciples,  saying, 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  Me  in  heaven,  and 
in  earth;  go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,"  &c.  To  John,  in  Fatmos,  the 
Lord  appeared,  sa3ring,  ''I  am  He  that 
liveth,  and  was  dead;  and,  behold,  I  am 
alive  for  evermore,  amen,  and  have  the  keys 
of  hell  and  death"  (Rev.  i.  18);  showing 
that  He  had  completely  vanquished  him 
who  before  had  the  power  of  death. 

The  power  of  the  risen  Saviour  over  the 
devil  during  this  dispensation  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  preaching  of  the  Oospel, 
while  every  form  of  evil  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  Satan  (Luke  z.  18,  19). 
This  opens  a  large  field  of  inquiry,  into  whiclk 
we  cannot  fully  enter.  In  the  time  of  Christ 
Satan  was  cast  down  in  some  way  by  thfr 
preaching  of  the  Apostles.  When  they 
returned,  sajring  "The  demons  were  sub- 
ject unto  us,"  Christ  answered,  "  I  beheld 
(tOtiapovv — /  was  beholding)  Satan  as  light- 
ning falling  firom  heaven."  When  the 
Greeks  would  see  Jesus,  our  Lord  said, 
"  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast 
out  ?"  The  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  to  be  the 
means  of  weakening  the  devil's  kingdom. 
Therefore  Paul  was  sent  "  to  open  their 
eyes,  to  turn  them  firom  darkness  to  light,, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God " 
(Acts  xxvi.  18).  Those  who  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  are  delivered  firom  the 
power  of  darkness.    The  devil's  power  over 
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them  is  broken  by  the  Gospel  which  they 
have  received  (1  John  v.  18).  The  unbeliever 
is  not  only  in  darkness,  but  is  a  part  of  the 
darkness  (Eph.  v.  8),  and  Satan  is  the  ruler 
of  the  darkness  (Gol.  i.  13)  The  believer  is 
delivered  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
translated  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Much  of  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  Oospel 
must  be  traced  to  his  instrumentality. 
"When  anyone  (believer  or  unbeliever), 
heareth  the  Word  of  the  kingdom  and 
understandeth  it  not,  then  cometh  the 
wicked  one  and  taketh  away  that  which  was 
sown  in  his  heart,  and  he  becometh  unfruit- 
ful" (Matt.  xiii.  19).  Satan's  aim  is  not 
only  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  but  also  the  edification  of  the  saint. 
When  the  Word  enters  the  understanding 
it  is  beyond  his  reach.  He  would  alwajrs,  if 
he  could,  keep  the  sinner  in  darkness  and 
the  believer  without  comfort ;  but  the  Gk)8pel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every 
one  that  believeth. 

The  intercession  of  Christ  has  considerable 
power  over  Satan,  and  often  protects  the 
believer  from  his  temptations,  or  sustains 
him  under  them.  The  desire  of  Satan,  to 
have  Peter  to  sift  him  as  wheat,  was 
known  to  the  Saviour,  and  He  says,  "  I  have 
prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  futh  frdl  not" 
Our  Lord  is  still  the  same  in  watchfulness, 
and  his  intercession  even  anticipates  every 
temptation.  The  tempter  may  take  us  by 
surprise,  but  not  our  great  Advocate. 

In  the  experience  of  St.  Paul  we  have 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  Satan's 
power. 

The  Apostle,  having  been  caught  up  into 
the  third  heaven,  was  in  danger  of  being 
exalted  above  measure,  when  a  messenger  of 
Satan  was  sent,  probably  to  tempt  him  to 
pride,  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  tempter's 
bufTetings  kept  him  humble  and  prayerful. 
The  believer  is  often  brought  into  contact 
with  the  devil  or  his  angels ;  we  have  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the 
V 


other.  St.  Paul  saw  Satan  in  the  hinder- 
ances  he  met  with  (1  Thes.  ii.  18).  The 
whole  armour  of  God  is  provided  for  our 
warfare  with  these  invisible  enemies,  that  we 
may  "stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil" 
(Eph.  vi.  2),  for  we  are  not  (and  yet  we  are) 
ignorant  of  his  devices"  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 
Our  Lord,  who  was  tempted  in  all  points, 
like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  succour  us  when 
tempted. 

When  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  He  found 
the  dominion  of  the  prince  of  this  world 
almost  unlimited,  both  Heathenism  and 
Judaism  were  alike  under  his  power.  Our 
Lord  was  always  above  the  vulgar  prejudices 
and  opinions  of  the  Jews.  His  language, 
therefore,  respecting  demoniacs,  and  the 
description  given  by  the  evangelists  of  these 
miracles,  must  be  looked  upon  as  expressing, 
not  the  opinion  of  the  times,  but  the  simple 
truth,  therefore  demons  were  cast  out  of  the 
bodies  of  men,  and  diseases  inflicted  by  the 
agency  of  Satan  cured  by  the  powerful  word 
of  Christ.  Whether  these  were  special  mani- 
festations limited  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
advent  of  the  Saviour,  or  whether  they  were 
common  in  the  heathen  world  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  have  gradually  ceased, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  cer- 
tainty. The  temples  of  the  heathen  deities, 
with  their  oracles  and  all  idolatry,  were  no 
doubt  under  the  control  of  Satan,  therefore 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  their  sacrifices  and 
worship  as  offered  unto  demons  (Deut.  xxxii. 
17,  1  Cor.  X.  20).  The  voice  of  the  devil 
that  once  spoke  through  the  heathen  oracles 
has  long  been  dumb.  The  efforts  made  in 
our  day  to  obtain  spiritual  manifestations 
from  the  unseen  world,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  last  times,  when  men 
will  give  heed  to  the  doctrines  of  devils — 
SaijMvwv — (1  Tim.  iv.  1),  and  pave  the  way 
for  him  "  whose  coming  is  after  the  working 
of  Satan  with  all  power  and  lying  wonders  " 
(2  Thes.  ii.  9),  whom  the  Lord  will  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  His  coming. 
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The  power  of  Satan  over  the  nations  of 
the  earth  niay  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Word 
of  6od,  and  is  of  greater  importance  than  at 
first  sight  it  may  s^pear.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Church ;  Christ's  redeemed  king- 
dom, ''the  whole  world  lieth  in  the  wicked 
one  "— <v  ry  irovqpi^  K€tTai  (1  John  V.  19). 
In  our  Lord's  temptation  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  were,  by  some  means,  presented 
to  his  view  by  Satan,  who  at  the  same  time 
thus  addressed  Him,  "  All  this  power  will  I 
give  Thee,  and  the  glory  of  them,  for  that  is 
delivered  unto  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will 
I  give  it.  If  Thou,  therefore,  will  fall  down 
and  worship  me,  all  shall  be  Thine" 
(Luke  iv.  6,  7).  These  words,  taken  alone, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  look  upon  as  a 
Ijring  boast,  but  we  shall  find  that  they  con- 
tain some  degree  of  truth,  for,  in  Rev. 
xiii.  2,  we  read,  "  The  dragon  "  {Le.,  Satan) 
''gave  the  beast  his  power,  and  seat,  and 
great  authority."  The  temptation,  by  the 
side  of  this  passage,  is  seen  at  once  in  a  new 
light.  The  dragon,  who  is  Satan,  in  the 
particular  relation  as  the  god  of  this  world, 
did  not  claim  to  be  the  creator  or  king  of 
the  kingdoms  he  offered  Christ,  but  he  had 
them  so  completely  in  his  power  that  he 
could  give  them  to  any  one  of  his  servants. 

How  far  the  agency  of  Sctkin  may  be  traced 
in  working  out  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
accomplishing  God's  purposes,  is  a  question 
that  must  remain  unanswered.  Tet  some- 
thing of  it  may  be  seen  reflected  in  the  account 
of  the  Ijring  spirits,  in  the  mouth  of  Ahab's 
prophets,  and  the  great  revolt  at  the  close 
of  the  millennium,  that  will  end  in  the 
destruction  ofGog  and  Magog.  Many  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  show 
the  direct  agency  of  Satan  working  out  the 
destiny  of  that  wondrous  people,  and  in  the 
future  fulfilment  of  prophecy  conoenung 
them^  the  agency  of  Satan  will  probably  be 
most  manifest.    (See  also  Bev.  xiv.  14). 

Satan* 8  power  and  angelic  influence  may 
be  traced  in  Dan.  z.  12,  18,  and  Jude  9* 


These  passages  must  be  left  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  invisible  angelic  side  of 
the  present  dispensation  contains,  like  the 
visible,  both  good  and  evil. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
observe  that  Satan  is  cast  down  firom  his 
throne,  but  not  yet  driven  into  the  lake  of 
fire.  The  prince  of  this  world  is  judged,  but 
judgment  is  not  yet  executed.  Cast  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  he  is  still  the  ruler 
of  the  darkness  of  the  world,  constantly 
striving  to  keep  his  slaves  blinded  to  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  Satan's  power,  though 
great,  is  not  almighty.  He  is  always  held 
in  check  by  Gk)d.  He  could  tempt  Eve, 
enter  into  Judas,  and  fill  the  heart  of  Ananias, 
but  could  not  compel  either  one  of  them  to 
sin  ;  being  tempted  can,  therefore,  be  no 
excuse  or  palliation  for  sin. 

V. — ^Thb  Futubb  op  the  Dbvil.  This 
is  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  part  of 
the  subject. 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  Septan  ruling  his 
kingdom,  and  striving  by  every  means  to 
resist  the  power  of  Christ,  and  hold  the  do- 
minion of  the  world.  The  war  proclaimed 
in  Paradise  has  been  carried  on  with  unabated 
vigour.  At  times  in  the  worid's  history 
Satan's  sway  has  appeared  almost  universal. 
The  strong  man,  armed,  has  kept  his  house, 
and  his  goods  were  in  peace,  until  a  stronger 
overcame  him.  And  now  the  days  of  Satan's 
power  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  to  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  God  and  His  Christ  The 
devil  is  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  during 
the  time  of  the  millennium.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  P]q>acy,  Satan's  masterpiece, 
he  will  be  taken  prisoner.  John  says,  "I  saw 
an  angel  come  down  bom  heaven,  having 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  a  great 
chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  held 
(iKpan^crc— Mtt»Ml  him  by  violence)  on  the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil 
and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years, 
and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
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drat  him  tip,  and  set  a  seal  upon  him  that 
be  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more  till 
the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled,  and 
after  that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season  " 
(Rev.  XX.  1-3).  This  imprisonment  will  be 
during  the  glorious  reign  of  Christ  and  His 
saints.  This  full  and  forcible  description  of 
Satan's  arrest  and  imprisonment  demand  a 
moment's  attention.  An  angel  is  specially 
despatched  from  heaven  with  the  key  of  the 
prison-house,  and  a  chain  with  which  to 
bind  the  great  adversary.  In  the  warrant 
for  his  apprehension  he  is  so  fully  and 
minutely  described  that  no  mistake  can 
possibly  be  made  as  to  his  identity— "the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil 
and  Satan."  During  the  millennium  he  will 
be  a  close  prisoner,  '*  shut  up,  and  a  seal  put 
upon  him."  This  will  usher  in  that  happy 
and  glorious  period  when  the  saints  shall 
live  and  reign  with  Christ  a  thousand  years. 
SatatCs  influence  withdrawn  from  the  earth, 
the  golden  age,  dreamed  of  by  poets  and 
predicted  by  inspired  prophets,  will  be 
realised.  The  Jews  restored  to  their  own 
land  shall  receive  the  Messiah  they  once 
rejected,  and  Jerusalem,  the  vision  of  peace, 
become  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth. 
During  this  universal  Sabbath  the  earth,  as 
a  temple,  will  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  and  tJie  praises  of  happy  worshippers. 
As  the  rest  of  God,  after  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, was  broken  by  the  sin  of  man,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Satan ;  in  like 
manner  will  the  glorious  Sabbath  of  the 
Church  be  broken  by  the  outburst  of  a 
rebellion  on  a  larger  scale.  Satan,  at  the 
end  of  the  thousand  years,  is  loosed  out 
of  his  prison,  and  goes  forth  upon  his  old 
work  of  deception.  He  has  received  no 
benefit  by  his  imprisonment,  nor  has  human 
nature  developed  beyond  what  it  was 
bdbre — ^fallen  and  sinfrd,  restrained  but  not 
changed.  We  read,  "He  shall  go  out  to 
deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  G<^  and  Magog,  to 


gather  them  together  to  battle,  and  the 
number  of  whom  are  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea  "  (Rev.  xx.  8).  His  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success.  An  organised,  combined,  and 
extensive  revolt  is  promoted  by  him.  "  And 
they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the 
saints  about,  and  the  beloved  city,  and 
fird  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
and  devoured  them,  and  the  devil, 
that  deceived  them,  was  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the 
beast  and  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be 
tormented  day  and  night,  for  ever  and  ever  " 
(Rev.  XX.  9,  10).  Whatever  may  be  the 
correct  interpretation  of  these  prophetic 
words,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  destiny 
of  the  promoter  of  this  rebellion.  Before 
the  first  resurrection  he  was  bound  and  cast 
into  the  bottomless  pit;  his  punishment 
then  was  close  confinement.  Another  locality 
and  condition  are  described  by  the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone,  into  which  he  will  be 
cast  b^ore  the  general  judgment.  In  the 
account  of  his  first  imprisonment  we  hear 
nothing  of  his  sufferings  ;  but  now  we  read, 
"  He  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for 
ever  and  ever."  A  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone 
is  the  strongest  figurative  representation 
of  suffering  human  language  can  express, 
or  the  imagination  conceive,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  here  employed.  That  he  is  not 
cast  into  the  burning  lake  for  the  purpose 
of  annihilation  is  clear,  for  we  read,  "  He 
shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever 
cmd  ever'*  (aiQvas  rQv  aitavav).  No  other 
words  exist  by  which  eternal  duration  could 
be  more  clearly  expressed,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  employed  to  express  the  duration 
of  God's  throne  and  Christ's  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  describe  ceaseless  and  eternal  pun- 
ishment. There  is  no  hope  of  release,  neither 
by  restoration  nor  annihilation.  The  prison 
of  hell  has  been  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels  (Matt  xxv.  41),  and  there  they  must 
for  ever  dwell    Satan,  sin,  and  death  have 
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been  linked  together  thronghout  the  history 
of  the  world.  They  will  now  be  for  ever 
shut  out  of  God's  redeemed  kingdom.  The 
work  of  Christ  will  have  accomplished  its 
great  end.    Every  enemy  subdued,  God's 


justice  and  mercy  will  shine  forth  through 
the  countless  ages  of  eternity,  the  Son 
will  deliver  up  the  kingdom  unto  the  Father, 
and  God  will  be  all  and  in  all.  (1  Cor.  xy. 
24-28.) 


THE  WORD  ELOHIM  AND  JEHOVAH  IN  GENESIS. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  Aikman,  D.D. 


|HE  unity  and  authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  seem  not  to  have 
been  called  seriously  in  question 
by  anyone  who  held  the  Bible  to  be  a  Divine 
revelation  until  a  little  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Jewish  Church  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  independent  book,  and  held 
that  it  was  written  by  Moses.  Josephus  does 
not  even  hint  that  anyone  among  his  people 
ever  doubted  either  fact.  Philo  and  the 
Talmuds,  both  in  their  times,  take  for 
granted,  or  assert  the  same.  It  is  so  down  to 
the  present  day.  This  opinion  was  adopted 
by  the  Christian  Church,  and  held,  pretty 
much  without  question,  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

Jean  Astruc,  an  eminent  French  physician, 
introduced  a  new  and  different  theory 
respecting  the  book.  Astruc  was  the  son  of 
a  Protestant  minister,  who,  on  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  rose  high  in  his  profession, 
and  was  made  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
College  of  France.  He  died  in  1766.  In 
1753  Astruc  published  a  duodecimo  book  at 
Brussels  and  Paris,  entitled  "  Conjectures  on 
the  Original  Memoirs  which,  it  appears, 
Moses  used  in  Composing  the  Book  of 
Genesis." 

In  this  volume  was  started  for  the  first 
time  the  theory,  which  has  become  so  preva- 
lent, that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  compiled, 
in  part,  at  least,  from  pre-existing  documents, 
and  that  this  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  two 


words  Elohim  and  Jehovah  in  different 
portions  of  the  book.  This  publication  in- 
troduced those  questions  of  authenticity  and 
unity  suggested  by  supposed  differences  of 
style  which  have  interested  if  not  edified  so 
many  people. 

Astruc's  position  was  this  :  He  assumed 
that  there  had  "  existed  a  number  of  isolated 
documents,  some  twelve  in  all,  which  had 
subsequently,  by  the  fault  of  transcribers, 
been  joined  and  strung  together  in  the  present 
form  of  Genesis."*  Eichhom  pruned  and 
adopted  this  theory,  and  his  leammg  and 
genius  procured  it  a  favourable  reception 
throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  so 
helped  to  give  it  a  currency  which  has 
reached  to  our  day. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  right  to  judge  of  a 
theory  simply  from  its  proponents  or  advo- 
cates, but  this  one  does  not  gain  any 
additional  weight  from  the  fact  that  it  origi- 
nated with  a  physician  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  was  brought  into  prominence  by 
a  rationalising  critic,  of  whom  Herzog's 
Encyclopaedia  says  :  "  His  works  are  more 
remarkable  for  attractive  fluency  of  style 
than  for  depth  and  research.  Although  ex- 
ceedingly popular  at  the  time  they  possess 
little  substantial  value."  An  American 
authority  (M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Oydo- 
pcedia)  says  of  him :  "  The  results  of  his 
criticism  were  that  the  Bible,  as  we  have 
it,  has  only  a  moral  and  literary  superiority 

*  M*Clintock  cmd  Stnmg's  Cy^^^tpcedia,  iii,  778. 
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over  other  books.  The  primeval  history 
attributed  to  Moses  was  made  up  of  ancient 
aagas,  and  gathered  up,  partly  by  Moses, 
into  the  Pentateuch.  His  system  of  inter- 
pretation multiplies  paradoxes,  and  tends  to 
uproot  the  Christian  revelation,  as  such, 
entirely.  His  method  of  interpretation  is 
fast  passing  into  oblivion  even  in  Germany." 
To  us  the  general  sjrstem  by  which  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  treated  in  this  theory  is 
simply  a  part  of  that  destructive  criticism 
which,  if  followed  to  its  legitimate  results, 
fiweeps  away  the  whole  revelation  of  (3od  in 
His  word.  It  is  precisely  like  that  so-called 
science  which  is  evermore  taking  guesses, 
surmises,  and  precipitate  generalisations 
firom  half-made  investigations  and  parading 
them  before  the  world  as  solid  facts.  lb  has, 
however,  of  late  been  happily  growing  thin 
and  weak,  and  is  hastening  toward  its 
deatk* 

*  A  young  friend  of  ours  relates  an  incident  of 
his  student  life  at  Grottingen,  which  illustrates  the 
probable  origin  of  much  of  this  critical  work.  He 
found  an  adyanoed  student  with  whom  he  boarded 
engaged  on  an  elaborate  essay,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  Luke  was  not  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  caUed  by  his  name.  The  man  was  a  splendid 
Greek  scholar,  an  admirable  linguist,  and  generally 
Tery  able.  The  following  conversation  occurred 
between  them :  — 

"Why,"  said  the  American  student,  "are  you 
spending  time  and  brain  work  on  that  topic  t  *' 

"Because,"  replied  the  German  student,  "it  will 
be  an  elaborate  essay  on  an  entirely  new  theme." 

•*  Do  you  expect  to  prove  your  point  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do  !  I  shaU  adduce  such  proofs, 
external  and  internal,  that  no  man  shall  be  able  to 
set  them  aside." 

"  Well ;  what  good  will  come  of  it»  even  if  your 
axguments  cannot  be  refuted  t " 

"  I  shan  have  accomplished  a  great  end.  I  shall 
l)e  recognised  as  a  writer  and  a  thinker." 

"But  suppose  that  nobody  hdievei  your  theoiy 
lifter  aU.    Whatthenf 

"O,  that  dora  not  matter.  I  do  not  believe  it 
myseli  But  then,  you  see,  I  shall  have  made  a  work 
that  shaU  give  me  rank  among  German  thinkers." 

Itmay  be  strongly  suspected  that  more  than  this 
man  have  Invented  theories  about  the  books  of  the 


In  this  paper  we  shall  not  have  occasion 
to  nse  the  words  "  Elohist "  and  "  Jehovist." 

They  have  no  meaning  to  ns.  They  are 
an  assumption  of  the  thing  in  question,  and 
are,  to  us,  only  the  jargon  of  mistake,  and 
not  the  true  teaching  of  biblical  lore. 
There  is  a  trick  of  philosophical  scepticism 
against  which  we  need  to  be  on  our  guard — 
the  theorist  invents  a  technical  term  having 
its  meaning  only  in  its  theory,  he  uses  it 
over  and  over  till  it  becomes  familiar  to 
his  readers,  and  they  use  it  too  ;  his  oppo- 
nents use  it  in  combating  his  theories,  till 
by  and  by  the  term  becomes  fixed,  and  the 
thing  which  it  suggested  becomes  an  entity 
in  the  minds  of  men,  not  by  reason  of  proof, 
but  by  the  legerdemain  of  repetition.  So 
we  have  in  science  "  Protoplasm  "  etid  omne 
genus. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  minutics 
of  the  argument  by  which  this  theory  is 
thought  to  be  established.  Many  of  them 
are  fanciful  and  arbitrary,  and  almost  all 
of  them  are  assumptions  so  wholly  gratuitous 
that  ordinary  reasoning  cannot  touch  them. 
They  can  be  [met  simply  by  a  denial  that 
their  force  is  felt. 

Those  who  hold  Astruc's  theory  find  in 
Genesis  such  differences  in  the  use  of  the 
two  words  Elohim  and  Jbhovah  that  they 
are  satisfied  that  firom  two  to  twelve  docu- 
ments, or  writers,  must  have  been  used  or 
concerned  in  the  work.  On  the  contrary, 
we  propose  to  exhibit  the  opposite  theory, 
and  endeavour  to  show  firom  the  use  of  these 
two  words  that  this  book  is  a  unity,  com- 
posed by  one  writer  of  consummate  ability 
and  skill. 

If  this  point  is  established,  we  need  give 

Bible  with  similar  motives  behind  them,  theories 
which  have  been  adopted  in  other  times  and  in 
other  lands  by  those  who  were  more  honest  and 
less  discerning  than  they.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  the  theory  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  of  which  we 
speak,  were  among  the  number  whose  origin  was 
suohasthis. 
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no  attention  to  the  proof  of  the  position 
that  Moses  was  the  author.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  supposing  another,  since  he 
meets  all  the  possible  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  the  consenting  voice  of  antiquity 
assigns  him  the  place.  It  can  be  only  a 
mere  biblical  dilettanteism  that  would  seek 
critically  to  remove  him  from  it. 

The  fact  that  methods  of  writing  existed 
for  an  unknown  period  before  his  time  is 
assumed,  and  with  entire  truthfulness,  by 
those  who  doubt  his  authorship  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  Every  discovery  which  modem 
investigation  has  been  able  to  make  only 
pushes  the  invention  of  letters  feurther  and 
farther  back  into  an  unknown  antiquity, 
antedating  the  time  of  Moses  a  thousand 
years.  No  improbability  as  to  his  author- 
ship, therefore,  can  arise  from  that  direction. 

His  personal  ability  to  compose  this  book 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned.  He 
who  could  write  the  laws  which  have  lived 
and  moulded  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
civilised  world  and  of  all  the  centuries 
from  that  day  to  this,  whose  code  has 
never  been  equalled  in  purity,  justice,  and 
benignity ;  he  who  could  mould  such  a 
commonwealth,  and  throw  his  influence  on 
four  thousand  years  and  over  the  earth,  had 
mental  force  enough  to  compose  this  history, 
and  to  avail  himself  of  all  existing  materials 
to  make  it  complete. 

He  had  literary  culture  of  the  highest 
order.  With  a  mind  of  vast  power,  he  had 
received  the  best  training  tibat  the  richest 
court  of  the  most  learned  nation  of  the 
time  could  give.  Skilled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians,  matured  by  tibe  study  and 
meditation  of  forty  subsequent  years,  surely 
if  any  man  of  all  the  ages  were  able  to  write 
a  book  which  should  take  its  place  and  live 
for  ever  in  literature,  Moses  was  that  man. 

Laying  aside  the  fact  of  his  Divine  inspira- 
tion, and  standing  simply  upon  the  ground 
of  the  broadest  criticism^  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  the  man  who  could  compose  the 


ninetieth  Psalm — and  we  are  among  those 
who  believe  him  to  have  been  its  author — 
who  could  compose  the  matchlessly  glorious 
poems  of  the  thirty-second  and  thirty- third 
chapters    of  Deuteronomy — poems   whose 
solemn  roll  and  everlasting  swell  come  to 
us  over  the  void  of  forty  centuries  like 
nothing  else  in  all  literature,  that  a  man  of 
such  literary  taste  could  have  made  such 
slovenly  work  as  these  writers  impute  to 
him  is  impossible.    If  we  should  grant  that 
he  only  made  use  of  materials  or  docum^ts 
that  he  found  in  existence,  that  he  simply 
edited  them,  we  may  safely  assert  that  it  is 
not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a 
man  of  such  culture,  witii  such  opportunitieB, 
making  a  book  which  should  be  the  sacred 
book  of  his  people,  and  which  he  intended 
should  last  in  all  their  history,  should  have 
contented  himself  with  shuffling  together  a 
dozen  or  so  of  disjointed  fragments,  and  with 
so  little  literary  skill  that  students,  after 
thousands  of  years,  reading  in  his  dead 
language,  should  be  able  to  select  the  scraps, 
mark  with  accuracy  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each,  and  tell  what  was  his  and  what  was 
another  author's.    That  a  man  of  profound 
culture  and  immeasurably  leisure   should 
have  done  a  piece  even  of  editing  in  a 
manner   so   disgraceful — credat   JudcBus! 
No,  we   may  not  say  that,  for  no  Jew 
ever  believed  it. 

We  may  go  farther,  and,  laying  aside  for 
the  moment  aU  questions  of  authorship  so 
far  as  Moses  is  concerned,  we  are  justified 
in  asserting  that  it  is  an  improbability  great 
enough  to  be  an  absurdity  that  any  man  of 
any  age,  whether  of  Solomon's  time  or  Ezra's 
time,  who  should  have  taken  upon  himself 
to  write  or  edit  this  book,  could  have  done 
it  in  so  unworkmanlike  manner  as  this  theory 
demands.  A  literary  hack  employed  in  a 
modem  publishing  house  would  lose  his 
place  were  he  to  do  his  work  no  better  than 
these  writers  assure  us  the  author  of  Genesis 
hasdonei 
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There  is  no  necessity  of  refusing  to  believe 
tiiat  Moses,  in  writing  this  book,  made  use 
of  older  documents  relating  to  the  Creation 
and  earlier  history  of  the  race.  It  is  possible 
that  he  did,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
Tery  probable.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
where  these  authentic  documents  were  to  be 
found,  by  whom  made,  or  how  they  had 
been  preserved  among  this  nomadic  people. 
Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  documents 
were  in  existence  imd  at  hand.  They  may 
have  been  handed  down  through  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  from  Shem  and  Noah, 
if  you  please.  They  may  have  been  taken 
as  a  part  of  his  library  into  the  ark  by  the 
second  fairer  of  the  race ;  they  may  have 
so  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
children.  The  destructive  critics  believe  a 
good  many  things,  and  believe  them  easily ; 
and  if  anyone  feels  like  holding  this,  no 
strong  objection  need  be  made. 

That  Moses  availed  himself  of  a  primitive 
revelation  is  much  more  probable.  The  re- 
mains of  such  a  revelation  can  be  traced  more 
or  less  distinctly  among  almost  all  nations. 
It  was,  probably,  made  to  the  progenitors 
oi  the  race,  and  handed,  by  tradition,  down 
through  the  ages.  The  inspired  writer  of 
this  book  may,  at  the  command  of  God, 
have  taken  it,  and,  correcting  the  errors 
which  time  and  tradition  had  connected  with 
it,  have  put  it  in  the  form  which  it  now  wears 
as  a  part  of  this  sacred  narrative. 

The  words  Elohim  and  Jehovah  *  have 
a  closely  defined  and  a  distinctive  meaning 
as  they  are  used  in  the  Bible.  Elohim  is 
the  generic  name  of  Gk)d,  God  as  the  infinite 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  hold- 
ing the  same  relation  to  all  creatures  what- 

*  It  wOl  save  troaUe  and  the  oare  of  transfenii^ 
im  emry  case  the  Hebrew  words,  if  we  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that,  in  our  anthoriaed  yenion,  the  words  El, 
Eloah,  and  Elohim,  in  their  various  inflections,  are 
imifonnly  rendered  God,  while  the  word  Jihovah  is 
with  the  same  nrnformity  rendered  Lobd,  e.jr.,  (}en. 
tUL  1 :  "Which  Jdioyah  Elohim-the  Lord  Qod— 
Indmada" 


soever.  It  is  not  necessary  to  endeavour  to 
fix  by  etymology  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Such  etymological  endeavours  are  more  or 
less  unsatisfEkctory,  and  often  illusive.  The 
word  is  employed  to  designate  the  Supreme 
Being. 

The  word  Jehovah  comprehends  this 
general  idea,  but  has  also  a  special  and  more 
limited  signification— Gk>d  brought  into  near 
and  personal  relations  to  men,  and  especially 
to  His  covenant  people.  While  this  dis- 
tinction maynot  be  alwaysclearly  defined,and 
while  confessedly  the  one  name  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  the  other,  yet  the  difference 
between  them  is  clearly  evident  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Elohim  is  God  of  the  creation 
and  of  the  human  race ;  Jehovah  is  the 
same  God  as  the  God  of  His  people,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob. 

When  Jonah  was  roused  firom  his  sleep  he 
was  bidden  by  the  terrified  sailors  to  call 
upon  his  God.  They  had  caUed  upon  theirs. 
''  They  cried  every  man  unto  his  Elohim." 
They  said  to  Jonah,  '*  What  meanest  thou^ 
0  sleeper  ?  Arise,  caU  upon  thy  Elohim,  if 
so  be  that  Elohim  will  think  upon  us,  that 
we  perish  not "  (Jonah  i.  6).  Jonah  himself, 
when  the  fatal  lot  had  fallen  upon  him, 
replies  to  their  questions,  "  I  am  a  Hebrew ; 
and  I  fear  Jdiovah,  Elohim  of  heaven,  which 
hath  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land."  They 
would  not  have  understood  all  that  he  meant 
had  he  not  used  the  word  Jehovah — Jehovah^ 
the  covenant  God  of  tiie  Hebrew,  was  his 
Elohim.  This  distinctive  use  of  the  two 
words  is  carefully  kept  up  throughout  the 
book.  When  they  who  are  not  God's  cove- 
nant people  are  referred  to,  the  word  Elohim 
is  employed ;  when  Jonah  speaks  Jehovah  is 
the  word  used,  except  in  the  last  chapter, 
when  the  two  are  interchanged.  ''The 
people  of  Nineveh,"  it  is  said,  ''believed 
Elohim,"  and  the  king  commanded  the 
people  to  "  cry  mightily  unto  Elohim,"  "  and 
Elohim  repented  of  the  evil "  (iii.  5-10). 

This  book,  written  some  seven  centurtas 
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after  the  Pentateuch,  gives  strikiDg  evidence 
not  only  of  the  distinction  between  the 
words,  but  the  persistence  with  which  it  is 
maintained  in  the  Bible. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  dis- 
tinctive use  of  the  words  is  found  in 
Jehovah's  call  to  Cyrus  in  the  forty-fifth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  perhaps  a  century  later 
than  the  instance  just  referred  to.  Address- 
ing the  heathen  king  in  prophecy,  it  is  said, 
"  And  I  will  give  thee  the  treasures  of  dark- 
ness, ....  that  thou  mayest  know  that  I, 
Jehovah,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  the 
Elohim  of  Israel  ....  I  am  Jehovah,  and 
there  is  none  else,  no  Elohim  beside  me." 
Cyrus  was  to  understand  that  Jehovah  was 
God,  and  that  there  was  no  God  but  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  the  people  whom  He  was  toset  free. 

We  can  observe  the  same  distinction  kept 
up  with  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning  in  the 
Psalms,  whether  the  earlier  or  the  later.  It 
is  often  very  touching  and  impressive.  Take 
as  an  example  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  When 
David  speaks  of  the  creation,  the  material 
universe,  as  illustrating  and  proclaiming  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  God  to  the  whole 
world,  El  is  the  word  used — "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God."  But  when  the 
Scripture  revelation,  God's  distinguishing 
gift  to  His  people  (Rom.  iii.  2),  is  brought 
into  view,  then  the  more  tender  and  personal 
word  is  used — "  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  per- 
fect" (v.  7),  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
psalm,  where  he  softly  prays,  "Let  the 
words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  meditation  of 
my  heart,  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  0 
Jebovah,  my  strength  and  my  Bedeemer." 

The  distinction  between  the  two  words 
seems  to  take  hold  on  the  spiritual  experi- 
ence of  the  Psalmist.  In  psalms  where  God 
is  regarded  as  withdrawn  from  the  soul,  and 
the  believer  looks  toward  him  as  from  a 
distance,  and  cries  after  him  as  after  an 
absent  God,  Elohim  seems  to  be  the  natural 
word.  It  was  less  personal  and  less  near ;  it 
was  appropriate  when  God  seemed  far  away. 


Notice  this  in  the  forty-second  Psalm : 
"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brooks, 
so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  Elohim ! 
Mysoulthirsteth  for  Elohim.  .  .  .  Why  art 
thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul  ?  .  .  .  hope  thou 
in  Elohim  :  ...  0  my  Elohim,  my  soul  is 
cast  down  with  me."  For  a  moment  the 
cloud  uplifts  itself,  and  then  the  word 
changes  :  "  Tet  Jehovah  will  command  his 
loving-kindness  in  the  day-time."  But  in  a 
moment,  as  the  darkness  shuts  him  in  again, 
he  cries,  "  I  will  say  unto  Elohim  my  rock, 
Why  hast  thou  forgotten  me?"  and  the 
word  at  the  end  is  still  the  distant  word — 
"  Hope  thou  in  Elohim." 

So  in  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  under  a  bitter 
consciousness  of  his  sin,  David  does  not 
take  the  covenant  name  into  his  pleadings  : 
"  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  Elohim  !" — and 
but  once  in  the  whole  psalm  does  he  venture 
to  use  the  word  Jehovah. 

The  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm, 
which  relates  wholly  to  God's  revelation  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  an  extended  expression 
of  the  believer's  confidence  and  love  and  joy, 
as  we  should  expect,  with  a  single  exception 
in  verse  115,  where  the  more  general  word 
is  accompanied  by  the  appropriating  pro- 
noun, "  My  God,"  uses  the  one  word  Jehovah 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  verses. 

Indeed,  the  use  of  these  two  words  in  the 
psalms  so  accurately  varies  with  the  peculiar 
spiritual  feeling  to  be  conveyed,  that,  given 
the  tone  of  the  psalm,  we  can  almost  pre- 
dict the  word  which  shall  be  employed.  It 
may  not  be  always  immediately  apparent, 
but  it  is  so  prevalent  that  it  seems  to  us 
unmistakable.  Perhaps,  were  we  able  to 
enter  into  the  exact  spiritual  state  of  the 
writer's  heart,  we  should  be  able  in  every 
case  to  perceive  the  accuracy  of  the  choice 
of  the  term.* 

*  We  are  not  sore  but  that  Latimer  had  this  dis- 
tinction of  terms,  perhaps  nnconsdonsly,  In  his  mind 
when  he  was  giving  an  aoooimt  of  his  examinatioii 
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The  two  words  Christ  and  Jesus  may 
illustrate  what  is  meant  here.  They  both 
refer  to  the  same  person,  but  the  one  has  a 
wide  Messianic  sense,  the  other  a  more  per- 
sonal and  individual  sense.  In  different 
spiritual  states  each,  perhaps,  would  be  used 
in  its  place.  In  moments  of  personal  com- 
munion the  latter  would  be  the  natural 
utterance,  while  perhaps,  when  the  great 
kingdom  of  God  is  spoken  of,  the  other  word 
would  be  employed.  The  instinct  of  the 
Christian  heart  might  lead  unconsciously  to 
the  choice.  It  has  been  said  that  Paul  was 
especially  fond  of  the  name  Jesus,  and  that 
John  uses  it  more  frequently  than  the  other 
Evangelists.  We  confess  that  we  do  not 
recognise  this  fact,  though  the  supposition 
may  illustrate  the  point  before  us. 

There  is  a  fine  case  of  the  instinctive  use 
of  these  two  words  in  the  account  of  the 
fight  between  David  and  Gbliath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  43-46).  "  The  Philistine  cursed  David 
by  his  Elohim."  David  said,  "I  come  to 
thee  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the 
Elohim  of  the  armies  of  Israel.  .  .  .  This  day 
will  Jehovah  deliver  thee  into  mine  hand  .  .  . 
that  all  the  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a 
God  in  Israel ;"  or,  rather,  as  it  is  in  the 
Hebrew,  "  that  Elohim  is  in  Israel."  Here 
the  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
words  is  most  forcibly  exhibited.  Elohim 
had  a  general  sense,  and  was  one  which  both 
the  Philistine  and  David  could  employ ;  but 
Jehovah  was  restricted,  and  pointed  out  the 
covenant  God  of  Israel 

These  instances  of  the  use  of  these  words, 
each  conveying  its  peculiar  impression  and 
thought,  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
outside  the  Pentateuch  (see  Ruth  i.  15-17) ; 
but  we  have  presented  illustrations  enough 

before  the  bifihope.  '*  They,"  he  lays  (Froade's  Bid, 
Bng,,  iiL  p.  108),  "  had  appointed  me  there  to  write 
all  mine  answers :  for  they  made  sure  work  that  I 
should  not  start  from  them :  there  was  no  starting 
from  them :  Qod  wu  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me 
r ;  I  never  else  coold  have  eooaped  it" 


to  convey  the  meaning  which  we  suppose  to 
inhere  in  them.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert 
that  the  sharpness  of  the  foregoing  definition 
is  everywhere  and  always  maintained,  yet 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  is  no  proof  that  the 
distinction  does  not  exist.  Much  of  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  words  was,  probably, 
instinctive,  prompted  by  feeling  rather  than 
argument.  If,  as  we  have  said  in  respect  to 
the  Psalms,  we  could  get  at  the  writer's 
exact  mental  state,  we  might  detect  the 
reason  for  his  use  of  one  or  the  other  in 
every  case.  But  more  than  this ;  we  sup- 
pose that  often,  by  a  very  clearly  understood 
intention,  the  two  words  were  used  inter- 
changeably for  the  very  purpose  of  conveying, 
without  any  assertion,  but  all  the  more 
forcibly  for  that,  the  idea  that  Elohim  and 
Jehovah  were  names  of  one  and  the  same 
God. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  just  here  in  these 
words  may  be  indicated  the  solution  of  that 
problem  which  has  been  baffling  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  in  certain  heathen  lands. 
In  China,  ever  since  Protestant  missionaries 
have  attempted  to  render  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  that 
people,  there  has  been  a  controversy  about 
the  proper  word  to  be  used  for  the  name  of 
God.  To  use  the  English  term,  or  any 
modem  European  term,  would  not  convey 
any  meaning  at  all ;  while  to  use  the  ver- 
nacular word  would  be,  at  once,  to  attach  a 
heathen  sense  to  it.  Now,  suppose  that 
translators  should  do  just  what  we  claim 
the  sacred  writers  have  done  ;  suppose  that 
they  should  take  the  word  most  common 
among  the  people  for  God  and  put  it  in  the 
place  and  employ  it  as  the  word  Elohim  is 
employed,  perpetually  blending  it  and  over- 
shadowing it  with  the  definite  term  which 
points  out  the  Christian's  God  Would  not 
this  do  just  what  is  done  in  the  Bible — l\A 
the  more  general  term  into  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere, and  soon  give  it  its  true  and  sacred 
sense  ?    We  are  not  fiuniliar  enough  with 
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the  matter  to  say  that  this  has  not  been 
attempted. 

With  this  distinction  in  onr  minds  between 
the  words,  let  ns  examine  this  Book  of 
Genesis. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  all 
things  from  the  hand  of  an  infinite  Creator. 
The  history  is  g^eral,  and  has  no  special 
relation  to  human  redemption  or  to  God's 
moral  universe.  In  accordance  with  this 
broad  and  general  conception,  the  broad  and 
general  term  Elohim  is  employed  through 
the  whole  of  the  first  chapter,  and  to  the 
tliird  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  where  the 
first  should  properly  have  ended.  No  other 
term  is  used  throughout,  simply  because  no 
other  term  would  have  been  appropriate. 
The  most  generic  word  is  used,  because  the 
thoughts  were  of  the  most  extended  and 
general  character. 

With  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second 
chapter  an  entirely  new  and  advanced  topic 
comes  before  us.  It  is  not  a  physical  uni- 
verse that  is  here  to  be  treated  of,  but  a 
moral  universe.  Now  all  that  is  personal 
in  the  Divine  nature  is  brought  into  view. 
One  that  studies  the  passage  closely  with 
this  idea  before  him,  it  would  seem,  can 
scarcely  avoid  being  impressed  with  the 
insight  and  extreme  skill  with  which  this 
transition  is  made.  It  is  just  what  a  clear- 
headed— we  say  not  Divinely  inspired — ^man 
would  do.  He  is  now  about  to  connect 
this  infinite  One  with  man  and  that  moral 
universe  in  which  man  lives.  He,  therefore, 
briefly  recapitulates  in  a  single  sentence 
what  was  extendedly  related  in  the  former 
chapter,  and  immediately  speaks  of  man's 
creation  as  a  part  of  that  great  work  which 
God,  Elohim,  had  done.  With  the  presence 
of  this  moral  being,  man,  in  ihe  scene — this 
being  who  is  to  hold  personal  relations  to 
the  Creator  of  all — the  new  and  personal 
word  is  introduced.  Yet  the  former  general 
word  is  not  dropped.    Had  this  been  done  the 


danger  would  have  been  that  the  reader  would 
have  supposed  that  a  new  and  different  God 
was  referred  to.  To  avoid  this,  the  two  words 
are  associated  and  combined  through  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter.  The  passage  is 
remarkable,  both  for  the  evident  purpose  ia 
view  and  as  being  the  only  instance  in  the 
Bible  where  the  collocation  of  Jehovah 
Elohim  in  maintained  through  so  extended 
a  passage.  One  may  easily  wonder  at  the 
criticism  which  can  not  only  fail  to  see  the 
purpose  of  the  writer,  but  also  can  find  only 
slovenly  inattention  where  there  is  evidence 
of  highest  skill,  and  can  see  the  work  of 
two  or  more  minds  where  the  compact  work 
of  one  so  clearly  reveals  itself.  We  will  not 
stop  to  speak  of  how  this  blending  of  the 
two  terms  affects  the  argument  of  those  who 
contend  for  a  dozen,  more  or  less,  of  docu- 
ments and  writers.  Perhaps  an  *'Elohist" 
and  a  "Jehovist"  compromised  on  this 
passage! 

As  we  advance  to  the  third  chapter 
the  use  of  the  two  terms  is  clearly  defined. 
In  the  opening  statement  of  the  writer  the 
combined  words  Jehovah  Elohim  are  used : 
''Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtile  than 
any  beast  of  the  field  T^hich  the  Lord  God 
had  made."  But  as  soon  as  the  s^pent 
speaks  the  personal  term  is  dropped,  and 
the  more  general  is  used  alone.  "Tea^ 
hath  Elohim  said,"  and  it  is  continued  in 
his  conversation  with  the  woman.  Whw 
the  conversation  with  the  serpent  ends,  the 
combined  term  is  resumed,  and  continues, 
as  we  should  expect  it  to  do,  to  the  close  of 
the  chapter.  In  this  way  the  idea  is  em- 
phatically and  impressively  conveyed  that 
the  infinite  Creator,  who  made  the  physioai 
universe,  is  also  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
world  of  intelligent  and  responsible  being. 
It  is  done  more  powerfully  than  mere 
assertion  could  have  done  it  by  tins  skilful 
combination  of  the  names  of  God. 

This  connection  having  been  thus  esta- 
blished, and  the  narrative  proceeding  torelate 
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the  fall  of  man  and  so  the  history  of 
redemption,  the  single  word  of  Jehovah, 
God  of  the  covenant  of  promise,  is  employed. 
It  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
when  the  remark  is  made,  "  Then  hegan  men 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah,"  meaning, 
as  we  suppose,  "then  began  men  to  have 
dear  ideas  of  this  personal  Gbd,  Jehovah." 

The  fifth  chapter  is,  as  its  title  declares, 
a  genealogy.  The  universal  history  is,  for 
the  time,  abandoned,  and  the  narrative  flows 
in  a  single  channel  toward  a  peculiar  person, 
holding  peculiar  relations  to  God — Noah. 
Naturally  (one  can  hardly  see  how  he  could 
have  avoided  it)  the  historian  begins  the 
genealogy  with  the  first  man,  Adam,  and  as 
naturally  uses  the  general  word  Elohim  up 
to  the  point  where  Noah's  name  is  men- 
tioned, then  the  word  Jehovah  is  used.  In 
theremainder  of  the  history  the  two  words 
are  used  interchangeably  without  any  special 
signification,  unless  it  is  to  show  how 
inseparably  they  are  blended  in  the  writer's 
mind. 

The  flood,  of  course,  makes  a  new  starting 
point  of  the  race,  and  so  of  the  history.  But 
it  is  not  now  a  history  of  a  physical  universe, 
but  the  history  of  the  race  of  men,  a  history 
which  is  to  culminate  in  its  redemption  by 
the  Son  of  God.  So,  as  the  new  chapter 
opens  with  the  dispersion,  Jehovah,  not 
Elohim,  is  said  to  have  come  down  upon  the 
ungodly  builders  of  Babel.  ,  Jehovah  scatters 
them  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
So,  too,  when  the  narrative,  as  in  the  case  of 
Noah  before  the  flood,  now  confines  itself  to 
a  single  channel,  and  flows  toward  Abraham, 
the  friend  of  God,  Jehovah  is  still  the  word 
uniformly  used. 

This  continues  till  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  the  accountof  the  attack  of  the  kings 
upon  the  plain  of  Sodom  is  given.  This  has 
been  spoken  of  as  undoubtedly  a  document 
introduced  almost  without  connection  into 
the  history.  Those  who  so  consider  it  seem 
to  overlook  the  derign  of  its  introduction.  A 


great  historical  type,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, if  not  absolutely  the  most  remarkable 
personal  type  in  the  whole  Bible,  was  to 
be  placed  in  this  historical  picture  which 
Moses  was  painting.  The  story  of  the  battle 
of  the  kings  is  simply  the  necessary  back- 
ground to  it. 

In  this  episode  the  peculiar  use  of  the  two 
words  is  noticeable  and  instructive.  Mel- 
chizedek,  out  of  the  line  of  God's  chosen 
people,  and  in  this  sense  not  in  covenant 
relaticm  with  him,  is  called  "  the  priest  of 
the  most  high  God,"  and  in  speaking  of 
himself  uses  these  terms.  Abraham,  however, 
in  his  reply  uses  first  the  word  Jehovah,  and, 
to  show  that  both  he  and  Melchizedek  had 
the  same  Being  in  mind,  connects  it  with 
the  terms  which  the  king  had  just  used : 
"  I  have  liffced  up  my  hand  to  Jehovah,  the 
most  high  God." 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  covenant  of 
Jehovah  with  Abraham  is  renewed,  and  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  two  words  can  be  seen. 
The  narrative  uses  the  word  Jehovah, 
''  Jehovah  came  unto  Abram  "  (xv.,  I) ;  but 
Abram,  not  yet  called  by  his  covenant  name, 
and  not  yet,  it  may  be,  clearly  seeing  all 
that  was  in  his  caU,  couples  the  two 
words  when  he  speaks.  The  narrative,  how- 
ever, uses  the  single  word  Jehovah. 

In  the  sixteenth  chi4)ter,  the  history  of 
Ishmael,  a  part  of  Abraham's  history,  the 
word  Jehovah,  naturally,  is  used  throughout. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  makes  a  renewal 
of  the  divine  covenant  with  Abraham.  The 
infinite  God  is  about  to  confirm  and  to 
establish,  in  a  more  significant  way,  and  by 
the  sign  of  circumcision.  His  covenant.  We 
should  expect  to  find  the  account  opening 
with  the  covenant  word.  So  it  does,  and  it 
is  coupled  with  the  general  word,  and  both 
are  made  inexpressibly  impressive  by  ihe 
additional  word  "  Ahnighty  "— "  The  Lord 
appeared  to  Abram  and  said  unto  him,  I 
am  the  Almighty  God."  In  the  rest  of  the 
chapter,  with  an  exquisite  propriety,  the 
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word  Elohim  is  used.  This  infinite  God  is 
making  the  covenant,  and  the  same  word  is 
used  throughout. 

In  the  account  given  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  that  wonderful  approach  of 
Jehovah  to  Abraham  when  he  permits  him 
to  test  the  power  of  prayer  and  gives  to  all 
the  ages  the  proof  of  God's  willingness  to  be 
moved  by  it,  we  find  the  one  word  Jehovah 
used  with  unvarjdng  uniformity.  (}od  was 
in  exceedingly  near  and  personal  relations 
with  man,  and  the  personal  word  is  used. 

The  nineteenth  chapter,  which  is  only  a 
continuation  of  the  account  of  the  eighteenth, 
has  the  same  uniform  use  of  the  word  Jeho- 
vah, except  in  the  single  sentence  where  the 
fact  of  the  success  of  Abraham's  prayer  is 
noted  in  the  saving  of  Lot  out  of  Sodom. 
Why  it  is  used  just  there  we  do  not  see ;  we 
hardly  think  that  an  "Elohist"  put  it 
there,  as  he  was  revising  a  "Jehovist" 
manuscript. 

In  the  twentieth  chapter,  which  gives  the 
narration  of  the  intercourse  between  Abime- 
lech  and  Abraham,  where  one  in  the  cove- 
nant and  one  outside  of  it  come  together 
and  converse  with  one  another,  the  two 
words  are  used  interchangeably. 

The  twenty-first  chapter,  gives  the  birth 
of  Isaac  and  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Ishmael.  When  speaking  of  Ishmael 
the  word  Elohim  is  used.  When,  in  the 
same  chapter,  the  Philistine  Abimelech 
speaks,  he  uses  naturally  the  word  Elohim  ; 
while  Abraham,  setting  up  an  altar  and  a 
grove,  caUs  **  on  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the 
everlasting  God,"  El  Holam,  advancing  be- 
yond the  thought  of  the  Philistine  to  that 
of  his  covenant  God. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Divine  name 
in  the  twenty-third  chapter;  but  in  the 
twenty-fourth,  when  Abraham  would  ad- 
minister an  oath  of  the  utmost  solemnity  to 
bis  trusted  servant,  he  makes  him  swear  by 
terms  which  should  cover  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  God,  both  general  and  personal    "  I 


will  make  thee  swear,"  he  sajrs,  "  by  Jeho- 
vah, the  Elohim  of  heaven  and  the  Elohim 
of  the  earth ;"  while  through  the  remainder 
of  the  incident  of  the  espousal  of  Rebecca 
the  two  words  are  used  sometimes  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  sometimes  singly, 
but  without,  it  would  seem,  any  special  in- 
tention except  such  as  the  natural  avoidance 
of  repetition  might  suggest. 

As  the  history  of  Jacob  is  given  in  the 
following  chapters,  there  is  nothing  which 
claims  special  attention  on  the  point  which 
we  are  considering  till  we  come  to  the  occa- 
sion where  he  makes  his  selfish  avowal: 
"  If  Elohim  will  be  with  me  .  .  .  so  that 
I  come  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  then 
shall  Jehovah  be  my  Elohim."  It  would 
seem  that  the  distinction  between  the  two 
words  could  hardly  be  made  more  emphatic 
by  actual  use  than  in  this  sentence.  He 
speaks  of  Jehovah  as  God  in  a  nearer  and 
more  personal  sense  than  that  which  lay  in 
the  word  Elohim,  and  so  the  one  was  set 
over  against  the  other  in  his  vow. 

In  the  remaining  history  of  Jacob's  so- 
journ in  Mesopotamia  and  his  exodus  firom 
it,  it  will  be  noticed  that  usually,  perhaps 
invariably,  when  Laban  speaks  or  is  spoken 
of  and  the  occasion  demands  the  use  of  the 
Divine  name,  Elohim  is  the  word  employed. 
Jacob  himself  not  yet,  it  would  seem,  having 
come  into  a  clear  recognition  of  Jehovah's 
covenant,  does  not  use  that  name,  but  all 
through  the  story  speaks  of  God  as  the 
'*  Elohim  of  my  father,  Elohim  of  Abraham/' 
Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  the 
narrative  of  Jacob's  life  up  to  the  point 
where  the  story  of  Joseph  is  taken  up,  the 
name  Jehovah  is  nowhere  used  except  in  a 
solitary  instance,  when  in  a  moment  of  utter 
distress  and  extremity  he  cries  out,  '^0 
Elohim  of  my  father  Abraham,  and  Elohim 
of  my  father  Isaac,  Jehovah  which  saidst 
unto  me,  Return  unto  thy  country,"  etc. 
(xxxiL  9). 

Jacob  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  very 
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clear  coDception  of  the  distinction  between 
the  tenns,  and  at  crisis  moments  of  his  life 
used  them  with  it  in  view.  Why  he  should 
not  have  observed  it  generally  is  very  sug- 
gestive. Was  it  because  he  never  in  his 
spiritual  eicperiences  came  into  that  clear 
recognition  of  Jehovah's  covenant  which  was 
given  to  Abraham?  That  he  did  not  is 
very  certain. 

The  history  of  Joseph  opens  with  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  word  Jehovah—"  Jehovah 
was  with  Joseph,"  "Jehovah  was  with  him," 
"  Jehovah  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for 
Joseph's  sake."  And  this  is  continued  in 
the  story  of  his  prison  life. 

When  he  is  brought  before  Pharaoh,  as 
we  should  expect,  the  covenant  name  is  laid 
aside  and  Elohim  is  used,  since  the  king  of 
Egypt  would  not  know  the  meaning  of 
Jehovah.  So,too,inthe  conversationof Joseph 
with  his  brethren  he  does  not  use  the  word 
Jehovah  ;  it  would  have  betrayed  him  when 
he  wished  to  be  disguised.  They,  too,  em- 
ployed the  more  general  term,  since  he  was 
to  them,  at  the  time,  a  heathen  prince.  -  So 
through  aU  these  interviews^  when  they  are 
unknown  to  each  other  the  word  Jehovah 
does  not  appear,  and,  for  a  very  obvious 
reason,  it  was  a  term  peculiar  to  their 
family. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  book  the 
word  Jehovah  occurs  but  once.  The  narra- 
tive follows  the  life  of  Jacob,  and  in  it  all, 
up  to  its  close,  the  word  Elohim  is  uniformly 
employed.  Perhaps  it  was  because  Jacob 
himself,  as  indeed  it  appears  to  us.  did  not, 
till  the  last,  ever  reach  clearly  and  fully  the 
meaning  of  Jehovah's  covenant  relation  to 
him.  The  style  of  his  life,  with  its  worldly 
policy,  its  trickery  and  dishonesty,  is  in  stri- 
king contrast  with  the  lofty  purity  and  sub- 
lime faith  of  his  father  Abraham  and  Isaac. 
He  was  not  a  man  of  like  faith  with  them. 

As,  however,  his  life  comes  to  an  end,  and 
just  before  his  departure  from  earth,  some 
new  visions  of  his  covenant  God  were  given 
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him.  Then  a  gleam  of  the  light  of  faith 
seems  to  have  been  let  down  upon  his  soul, 
and  he  cried  out,  "I  have  waited  for  thy 
salvation,  0  Jehovah ! "  In  darkness  all  along, 
he  had  not  been  accustomed  to  call  God  by 
that  name.  Nowin  this  newrevelation  of  faith, 
and  as  he  drew  near  to  the  heavenly  world, 
the  covenant  title  breaks  from  his  lips.  And 
this  is  the  period  of  all  of  Jacob's  life  that 
is  selected  in  the  eleventh  of  Hebrews  as 
that  which  distinguished  him  as  one  of  the 
men  of  faith  :  "By  faith  Jacob,  when  he 
was  a-dying,  blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph." 
Bethel  and  Peniel  and  all  the  rest  are  passed 
by,  while  the  last  act  of  his  life  is  chosen  in 
the  New,  as  it  is  marked  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  the  all-precious  name  of  Jehovali. 

We  have  thus  traced  with  some  care  the 
use  of  these  two  words  in  this  book.  In  the 
review  it  does  not  seem  to  us  a  violent  or 
unreasonable  conclusion,  that,  so  far  from 
its  being  a  proof  of  different  or  separate 
authorship,  it  is  proof  most  emphatic  and 
clear  that  this  book  was  written  by  one  man, 
whose  spiritual  insight — not  to  say  the  reve- 
lation of  God — led  him  to  employ  with  ex- 
ceeding care  each  word  in  the  especial  place 
in  which  it  stands. 

We  do  not  assert  that  we  are  able  in  every 
instance  to  explain  each  variation  in  the 
language,  yet  we  may  have  a  strong  assur- 
ance that,  had  we  the  same  insight,  and 
could  we  feel  the  sublime  forces  which  move 
the  writer,  it  would  be  all  transparently  clear. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add 
a  single  thought  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
discussion.  In  the  New  Testament  the  name 
Jehovah  is  laid  aside ;  yet  not  so  much  laid 
aside  as  submerged  in  the  ocean-like  name 
which  He  who  came  from  God  and  knew 
what  man  needed  gave  us  as  the  name  by 
which  God  should  be  addressed — "  Our 
Father  who  art  in  heaven."  In  this  per- 
petual reaching  forth  toward  God  in  the  old 
covenant  word  Jehovah,  is  there  not  a  re- 
proof of  that  type  of  piety  which,  even  now, 
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flhrinksso  away  from  Him,  and  lives  in  bond- 
age and  at  a  distance?  It  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  multitudes  of  Christians,  with 
the  revelation  of  God's  Son  within  them, 
(OaL  i.  16,)  and  with  the  covenant  word 


Father  on  their  lips,  do  not  live  farther 
away  firom  Gk>d  than  they  who  in  that  olden 
time  in  their  higher  and  better  moments 
called  upon  Jehovah,  their  Qod  and  their 
fathers'  God. 


SCOPE  OF  EFFECTIVE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 
By  the  Bev.  Geo.  W.  dark,  D.D.,  Somervilley  Sr.J. 


|REAT  interest  within  the  past  few 
years  is  being  manifested  in  various 
curriculums  of  Bible  study  for 
Sunday-schools.  Numerous  schemes  have 
been  proposed  and  tried,  which  have  varied 
somewhat,  both  in  the  parts  of  Scripture 
selected  for  study,  and  the  time  to  be  occu- 
pied upon  them.  Some  denominations  have 
had  Scriptural  courses  of  their  own ;  and 
last  of  all  an  international  series  of  lessons, 
covering  seven  years'  study,  arranged  by  the 
Sunday-school  representatives  of  several  de- 
nominations, has  been  adopted,  and  is  very 
generally  studied.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
leading  Sunday-school  men  of  our  country 
will  be  turning  their  attention  to  a  new 
series  of  lessons,  covering,  perhaps,  a  longer 
period  than  that  now  used.  In  view  of  this, 
the  subject  of  this  article  demands  special 
attention:  TflE  Scope,  or  Scriptural  range, 
of  Sunday-School  Instruction.  The  word 
scope  is  here  used  to  refer  to  the  material  of 
such  instruction :  whether  all  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  equally  adapted  to  such  teaching, 
or  whether  the  beat  judgment  does  not  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  a  definite  restriction 
as  to  the  portions  of  Scripture  to  be  studied 
or  taught  in  our  ordinwy  Sunday-schools. 
And  if  there  be  such  a  restriction,  what 
shall  that  restriction  be?  The  discussions 
of  these  questions  are  both  timely  and  ex- 
ceedingly important.  The  decisions  arrived 
at  will,  in  all  probability,  affect  our  Sunday- 
schools  for  years  to  come.  It  is  only  in 
reaching  right  conclusions  regarding  them. 


and  putting  them  into  practice,  that  the 
most  effective  Sunday-school  instruction  can 
be  attained.  Pastors,  teachers,  and  friends 
of  Sunday-schools,  should  therefore  enter 
earnestly  upon  their  consideration. 

What,  then,  shall  our  Sunday-schools 
study — the  whole  of  Scripture  or  a  part ; 
and  if  a  part,  what  part  ?  We  all  accept 
with  profound  reverence  that  declaration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable."  Yet 
doubtless  we  are  agreed  that  all  Scripture  is 
not  equally  profitable,  and  that  while  some 
portions  are  best  suited  for  one  class  of  ages 
or  mind,  other  portions  are  better  suited  for 
other  classes.  The  Bible  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  all  books,  and  of  the  widest 
adaptability.  People  of  all  conditions  and 
ages  find  something  specially  suited  to  each* 
Only  a  portion  of  these  conditions  and  ages 
are  found  in  our  ordinary  Sunday-schools, 
and  hence  a  certain  restriction  in  the  portions 
of  Scripture  to  be  taught  seems  to  be  desir- 
able and  necessary. 

All,  then,  we  suppose,  are  agreed  that  for 
the  most  effective  Sunday-school  instruction^ 
it  would  not  be  best  to  begin  with  Genesis 
and  go  through  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  course ;  for  that  would  include  much  that 
is  not  specially  adapted  to  ordinary  Sunday- 
school  scholais.  And,  besides,  if  the  lessons 
were  on  an  average  about  twelve  verses  in 
length,  it  would  take  over  fifty  years  to  com- 
plete the  course,  or  three  generations  of 
average  Sunday-school  scholars.    Thus  the 
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majority  of  the  scholars  would  never  study 
in  the  Sunday-school  those  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture which  are  to  them  the  most  important. 

But  for  the  sake  of  experiment  we  will 
shorten  the  course.  We  will  make  judicious 
selections  from  the  five  books  of  Moses ; 
firom  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Eangs 
and  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther, 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Then  we  will  pass 
to  the  New  Testament,  and  go  through  the 
four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Then  we  will  return  to  the  Old  Testament, 
and  select  portions  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes 
and  the  Psalms ;  pass  to  the  Prophets, 
Isaiah,  Zechariah  and  Daniel,  Jeremiah, 
Esekiel,  Jonah  and  Malachi.  Then  return 
to  the  New  Testament,  to  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  or  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  He- 
brews, of  James  and  John,  and  the  Revela- 
tion. But  the  same  objections,  although  a 
Uttle  modified,  meet  us  as  before.  The  course 
is  far  too  long,  extending  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years ;  and,  besides, 
for  considerable  periods  in  the  course,  the 
lessons  would  not  be  the  best  fitted  for 
ordinary  children  in  our  Sunday-schools. 

How,  then,  shall  we  fix  upon  a  selected 
course  of  Scripture  forSunday-school  instruc- 
tion ?  This  can  be  done,  we  answer,  First, 
by  avoiding  any  arbitrary  plan.  The  course 
must  be  a  reas&ncMe  one,  such  as  shall  com- 
mend itself  to  the  reason  and  common  sense 
of  the  people.  Second,  it  must  avoid  a  skip- 
and-jtanp  method  of  Bible  study.  A  few 
Sundays  in  this  part  of  the  Bible,  and  a  few 
Sundays  in  that,  serves  to  confuse,  and  raise 
incidents,  doctrines  and  precepts  out  of  their 
natural  and  proper  places.  To  the  advanced 
and  experienced,  who  are  able  to  ti^e  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  Bible,  this  might 
not  be  the  effect.  But  to  the  young  and  in- 
experienced, this  constant  changing  is  fraught 
with  great  danger,  lest  a  little  smattering  of 
many  parts  shall  result  in  confused  and  dis- 
torted knowledge  of  all  parts.  In  making 
any  acceptable  and  profitable   course  of 


lessons,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  Scriptures  haye  come  to 
us,  to  their  chronological  order,  and  to  their 
subject  matter.  But,  thirdly,  in  making  a 
selected  course  for  Sunday-school  instruction 
ive  must  consider  two  questions :  First,  what 
portion  of  Scripture  is  best  suited  to  the 
mental  powers  of  the  scholars  of  our  ordinary 
Sunday-schools  ?  And  second.  What  is  the 
most  important  to  their  spiritual  interests  ? 
These  questions  are  distinct,  for  that  which 
may  be  well  suited  to  their  mental  capacity 
may  not  be  the  most  important  for  their 
spiritual  nature.  But  if  we  find  any  portions 
of  Scripture  both  well  suited  and  the  most 
important,  then  we  need  not  hesitate  to  put 
it  into  the  prescribed  course. 

The  scholars  of  our  Sunday-schools  gener- 
ally range  between  four  and  eighteen  years. 
With  a  proper  course  and  a  suitable  system 
of  instruction,  a  few  years  might  be  added, 
extending  the  ages  to  twenty-one  years  and 
over.  But  of  these  ages,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  children  between  four  and  fifteen  years 
should  be  especially  considered.  And  what 
do  they  require  ?  Wha;t  portions  of  the  Bible 
are  best  suited  to  their  mental  capacities^ 
We  think  that  but  one  answer  can  be  given, 
and  that  is,  the  historical  and  biographical 
portions  of  Scripture  are  bestsuited.  Memory 
is  predominant  in  childhood  and  early  youth. 
Being  active  and  retentive,  it  should  be 
stored  with  Bible  facts.  The  great  facts  in 
the  history  of  redemption,  as  brought  to 
view  in  the  Bible,  firom  the  fall  of  man  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
world,  are  admirably  suited  to  young  minds, 
readily  exciting  tbdr  interest ;  and  is  also 
an  important  foundation  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the 
application  of  the  practical  rules  of  life,  and 
the  understanding  of  the  prophetic  word. 
If  viewing  the  matter  as  only  one  of  adapta- 
bility, we  should  certainly  mark  out  a  his- 
torical and  biographical  course  as  best  suited 
for  ordinary  Sunday-schools. 
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But  if  we  are  asked  the  second  question, 
What  portion  of  Scripture  is  most  important 
for  ordinary  Sunday-school  scholars^  our 
answer  would  most  emphatically  be,  that 
pertaining  to  the  life  of  Christ.  Scripture 
truth  centres  here.  Our  first  great  object  is 
to  teach  Christ,  and  lead  the  young  to 
Christ.  How  can  we  teach  Christ  so  wdl  as 
by  considering  His  words  and  His  works,  the 
incidents  of  His  life,  death  and  resurrection  ? 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  for 
Sunday-school  instruction  the  life  of  Christ 
holds  the  first  place  in  importance.  If  no 
other  portion  of  Scripture  can  be  studied, 
this  certainly  should  be.  Thus  haye  we 
fixed  upon  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  is 
both  best  suited  to  the  mental  capacities  of 
ordinary  Sunday-school  scholars,  and  also 
the  most  important  for  them  to  study. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  life  of  Christ,  it 
seems  to  me  is  the  history  of  the  founding  of 
the  Church,  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Next  after  the  Acts  may  be 
named  the  historical  portions  of  the  Old 
T^tament.  Then  the  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical portions  of  the  New,  and  also  of  the 
Old,  which  are  better  suited  to  mature 
minds.  And  perhaps,  last  of  all,  the 
prophetic  parts  of  both  Testaments,  which 
may  engage  the  attention  of  experienced 
Christians. 

We  have  at  length  reached  a  starting 
point,  THB  LIFE  OP  Christ.  And  here  we 
mnst  stop  and  consider  how  that  life  is  to 
be  studied,  before  we  can  proceed  a  step 
further.  Only  thus  can  we  conclude  how 
long  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Christ's  life,  and  whether  in  our  ordinary 
Sunday-schools  there  is  time  for  the  study 
of  any  other  portions  of  Scripture  besides 
those  relating  to  His  life. 

The  life  of  Christ  may  then  be  studied  in 
two  ways:  First,  by  going  through  the  four 
Gospels  in  order,  book  by  book ;  secondly, 
in  a  chronological  harmony.  Both  of  these 
methods  are  highly  important.     God  has 


wisely  given  us  Christ's  life  in  four  distinct 
narratives.  In  each  of  these  Jesus  is  pre-' 
sented  in  an  important  point  of  view.  Each 
book  must  be  studied,  and  gone  through,  in 
order  to  get  the  view  of  each.  No  harmony^ 
no  chronological  arrangement,  can  take  the 
place  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels.  Each  most 
speak  for  itself;  each  has  its  design,  and 
serves  an  important  purpose.  No  one  cai^ 
study  a  harmony  to  the  highest  advantage 
without  having  gone  over  each  Gospel  first. 
The  study  of  the  Gospels  in  their  order^ 
then,  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
naturally  precedes  their  study  in  harmony^ 
being  preparatory  to  it. 

The  order  in  which  the  (Gospels  have 
come  down  to  us  seems  to  be  providential. 
Much  can  be  said  for  the  study  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  Tet  if  only 
one  Gospel  is  to  be  studied  preparatory  to  a 
chronological  and  harmonic  arrangem^it,. 
doubtless  that  of  Mark  should  be  selected. 
There  is  much  in  the  second  Gospel  fitting 
it  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Gh)8pet 
history.  ' 

While,  however,  it  is  important  to  study 
the  Gospels  in  the  order  in  which  we  find 
them,  it  is  also  important  to  study  them  in 
harmony.  Thus  only  can  we  get  a  clear, 
well-defined,  and  full  picture  of  the  Saviour's 
life.  Thus  only  can  the  four  sides  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  be  brought  into  one  view.. 
God  has  given  us  the  power  of  comparing, 
reasoning,  and  arranging,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  use  it  And  nowhere  do  we  find  a  more 
interesting  and  fruitful  field  than  in  the 
four  Gospels.  By  studying  these  in  har- 
mony, I  do  not  mean  a  mere  selection  firom 
the  Gospels  to  make  up  the  Saviour's  life ; 
this  will  be  superficial  at  the  best,  and  we 
have  had  enough  of  this  already ;  but  the 
actual  bringing  of  the  four  Gospels  into 
comparison  and  together,  allowing  each  to 
contribute  its  part  toward  a  perfect  whole. 

The  question  now  arises.  Row  much  time 
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Akuitf  be  d0it$M  to  the  I4f4  qf  Ckritt  in 
ti$$e  two  m$tM$t  Eaou^,  I  answer,  to 
sltMly  thoroughly  every  portion  of  that  life. 
We  oaimot  advocate  any  abridged  coarse,  or 
any  skip-method.  The  Gospels  must  be 
studied  in  fdU>  or  important  views  will  be 
kst,  Mid.  our  conceptions  will  be  corre- 
q^ondingly  impuleot.  Two  years  diiould  be 
given  to  Matthew^  one  year  to  Mark,  two  to 
Iiuke,  and twoto  John.  After  the  Goq>el8 
have  been  gone  over  thus  thoroughly,  then 
a  Qhrimological  harmony  could  be  ad- 
TKutageously  pursued  in  a  three  yaars' 
oourse.  This  woidd  make  ten  3rears  upon 
the  Life  of  Christ*  When  we  remember 
tiiat  only  one^half  hour  is  on  an  average 
given  to  the  lesson  in  our  Sabbathrschools, 
twent^Msix  hours  a  year,  we  must  conclude 
that  ten  years,  or  two  hundred  and  sixty 
hams'  teaching,  is  not  too  much  for  Christ's 
life,  especially  in  view  of  its  importance  and 
itafitnessforordinary  Sunday-sdioolscholars. 

I  would,  however,  recommend  that  a 
emne  of  onecrtwa  years  in  the  Acts  qf  the 
Apastlee  be  thrown  in  between  the  study  of 
tile  Gospels  in  their  otder  and  in  chrono- 
logical harmony.  This  would  give  all  the 
variety  necessary  or  desirably  store  the 
mind  with  the  immediate  results  of  our 
Saviour's  life  and  death,  with  tiie  &cts 
oenneeted  with  the  ei^Uishment  of  ihe 
Ghiifltian  Churdt,  and  enable  the  scholars 
more  intelligently  to  entw  upon  every  part 
of  Christ's  life  as  presented  in  a  harmony. 
We  have  thus  reached  a  course  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

If,  however,  a  shorter  couraa  should  be 
deair^— and  doubdess  it  would  be,  for  we 
live  in  ahurrying  age,  impatient  of  the  dow 
inrograis  of  thorough  toil— then  I  would 
mig^ast  one  year  in  the  Goflpel  of  Mark,  as 
a  preparatoiy  study,  and  four  years  in  the 
Htonony  of  the  Gospels,  making  five  j^ars 
in  all ;  this  to  be  followed  by  a  year  or  two 
ift  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  I  have  referred 
to  the  historical  portions  of  the  whole  Bible 
as  well  fitted  for  the  young ;  and  it  may  be 
asked.  What  tvill  y<m  do  with  the  historical 
portions  qfthe  Old  Testament  ?  My  answer 
is.  These  are  eminently  adapted  to  infent 
and  primary  classes,  llie  little  ones  should 
be  taught  Old  Testament  history,  with  its 
relations  to  Christ,  by  olrje^^t  and  descriptive 
lessons.  Ftesident  Edwards  conceived  a 
great  work  when  he  begui  to  write  his  his- 
tory of  the  work  of  redemption.  And  a 
great  work  would  he  perform,  and  equally 
important,  who  should  prepare  a  similar 
work,  adapted  to  inCant^Hdass  teachers  and 
infant-class  instruction.  In  connection  with 
these  descriptive  lessons  tiiere  should  be  an 
infant-class  drill  in  the  names  and  order  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible;  and  also  in  the 
names  of  patriarchs,  apostles,  and  prophets. 
Eveory  Sunday  the  class  should  repeat  in 
concert  the  names  of  the  books  of  both 
Testaments,  or  of  the  {principal  personages 
of  tixe  Bible.  It  is  thus  possible,  in  four  or 
five  years,  to  make  in&nt  and  primary 
classes  familiar  with  the  historical  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  their  relation  to 
Christ,  and  their  position  in  the  history  of 
redemption.  I  think  that  here,  at  the  very 
foundation,  in  childhood,  may  be  found  the 
remedy  for  that  ignorance  which  is  now  so 
prevalent  on  these  points. 

Our  plan,  as  thus/ar  developed,  would  be : 

I.  The  histcmcal  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  for  in&nt  and  primary  classes, 
by  means  of  descriptive  Mid  object  lessons ; 
not  forgetting  tiie  relations  of  diis  historjr  to 
Christy  nor  overlooking  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 
The  story  of  the  Saviour's  love,  sufferings, 
and  deaUi,  would  of  necessity  come  into  a 
proper  treatment  of  these  subjects. 

IL  The  four  Gospels  in  their  order,  occu- 
pying a  period  of  seven  years. 

III.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  for  one  or 
two  years. 

IV.  Tbo  W»  of  Gbrisl^  in  connection 
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with  a  chronological  hannony  of  the  Gospels, 
occupjring  three  years. 

We  haye  thus  a  four  or  five  years'  course 
for  the  infant  and  primary  classes,  and  an 
eleven  or  twelve  years'  course  for  the  main 
body  of  the  school.  K  now  the  children 
graduate  from  the  primary  department  at 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  then  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  they  will  have  completed 
the  four  Gospels ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  if  they  fedl 
not  out  by  the  way,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
they  will  have  gone  through  the  chronological 
harmony  of  Christ's  life.  This  fills  up  the 
time  of  ordinary  Sunday-school  scholars. 

Or,  if  the  shorter  course  of  one  year  in 
the  (jospel  of  Mark,  four  years  in  the 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  two  years  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  be  adopted  for  the 
main  body  of  the  school,  yet  this  course  will 
not  be  wdl  finished  before  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  year. 

Leaving  the  infant  and  primary  classes 
out  of  the  question,  the  scope,  or  Scriptural 
range,  of  effective  Sunday-school  instruction 
for  ordinary  scholars  extends  over  the 
Gospels  and  into  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

It  may  now  be  asked.  Would  you  exclude 
aU  other  portions  of  Scripture  from  Sunday- 
school  and  Bible-class  instruction  ?  I 
answer.  By  no  means.  I  have  been  speaking 
of  ordinary  Sunday-school  scholars,  who 
constitute  the  main  body  of  the  school. 
After  they  have  gone  through  with  the 
course  prescribed,  they  can  pass  into  the 
Teachers'  department  of  the  school  They 
are  now  prepared  to  pursue  an  elective 
course.  The  epistles,  the  poetic,  proverbial, 
and  prophetic  portions  of  Scripture  may  now 
receive  their  attention,  and  can  be  profitably 
studied.  Those  who  spend  a  life-time  in 
the  Bible-school  will  thus  find  something 
ever  firesh,  and  enough  to  occupy  their 
weekly  gatherings,  till  called  to  a  deeper 
and  more  comprehensive  study  above. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 


very  much  study  will  be  bestowed  upon  other 
portions  of  Scripture  in  going  through  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  early 
Church.  Instudyingthe(}ospelofMatthewthe 
prophecies  relating  to  Christ  will  be  specially 
brought  to  view ;  in  Mark,  the  taruth  specially 
relating  to  the  Gentile  world ;  in  Luke,  that 
pertaining  to  the  whole  race ;  and  in  John, 
the  higher  spiritual  views  of  psalmists,  pro- 
phets, and  apostles.  Around  the  four 
Gospels  will  centre  all  Scripture  in  illustra- 
tration  and  confirmation,  while  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  take  us  back  to  the  Gospels  and 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  forward  to  the 
Epistles.  Whoever  shall  pass  through  such 
a  course  will  have  considerable  knowledge  of 
every  portion  of  the  Bible. 

I  am  aware  that  some  objections  may  be 
urged  against  the  plan  here  proposed.  In 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  objected  that  to 
carry  out  this  plan  will  interfere  with 
uniform  lessons.  Better  interfere,  we  answer, 
than  not  accomplish  the  highest  ends  of 
effective  Sunday-school  instruction.  There 
is  great  danger  of  running  uniformity  into 
the  ground.  No  educator  would  advocate 
uniform  lessons  for  all  the  grades  of  our 
public  schools.  Why,  then,  for  the  three 
departments  of  our  Sunday-schools  ?  That 
Scripture  which  is  best  suited  for  the  ma> 
tured  and  experienced  is  not  the  best 
adapted  to  the  little  ones  of  our  in£ftnt 
classes.  And  those  who  come  in  between 
these  demand  something  different  from 
either.  Entire  and  perfect  uniformity  of 
lessons  can  be  obtained  only  through  too 
great  a  sacrifice.  Uniformity  should  be 
sought,  so  &r  as  it  is  possible  and  consistent 
with  the  highest  adaptation  of  Scripture  and 
of  instruction,  to  the  several  classes  and 
ages  in  our  Sunday-schools.  According  to 
the  plan  proposed  there  would  be  uniformity 
in  the  main  body  of  the  school,  just  where 
it  is  the  most  convenient,  most  desirable, 
and  the  most  important. 

But  again  it  is  objected,  that  O^  is  too 
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much  to  expect  to  teach  if^ant-cUtssee  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
This  is  only  apparent.  Timothy  from  a  child 
was  instructed  in  these  Holy  Scriptures. 
Doddridge  was  taught  by  his  mother  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
before  he  could  read,  by  means  of  some 
Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney-corner  of  the 
room  in  which  they  resided.  I  once  knew 
a  boy  who,  under  the  descriptive  teaching  of 
his  mother,  was  made  familiar  with  Old 
Testament  history  before  he  was  eight  years 
of  age.  Let  us  hare  inf&nt-class  teachers 
like  that  mother,  and  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty. Let  our  little  ones  be  grounded  in 
the  great  facts  of  Old  Testament  history, 
and  these  facts  L'nked  to,  and  pointing  to- 
ward, the  Lamb  of  God,  and  we  may  expect 
through  Qod's  blessing  a  generation  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Sunday- 
school  scholars  should  get  all  their  knowledge 
of  Bible  history  from  these  descriptive  les- 
sons. In  addition,  there  should  be  a  course 
of  home  reading  covering  the  whole  Bible. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  he  should  begin 
to  read  some  portion  of  Scripture  in  course. 
No  child  of  ordinary  mind  and  advantages 
should  pass  beyond  his  fourteenth  year 
without  having  read  the  Bible  through.  Nor 
should  he  stop  when  having  once  finished 
the  Bible.  The  habit  of  daily  reading  the 
Bible  should  be  formed  for  life ;  and  Sunday- 
school  instructors  should  counsel  and  direct 
their  pupils  in  this  matter.  Here  is  one  of 
the  points  where  parents  can  co-operate  with 
Sunday-school  teachers,  and  do  much  to- 
ward forming  right  habits  in  their  children, 
for  obtaining  proper  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  once  more  it  is  objected.  That  the 
Gospels  have  become  threadbare,  and  that 
too  much  time  is  spent  on  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  on  the  Prodigal  Son,  etc. 
If  the  (Gospels  have  become  threadbare,  it  is 
through  superficial  study  ;  by  constant  run- 


ning over  them  instead  of  examining  the 
warp  and  woof  of  their  texture.    Too  great 
haste  has  been  manifested  to  get  through 
them.    The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (or  rather 
portions  of  it),  the  Prodigal  Son,  some  of  the 
prominent  sayings  and  deeds  of  our  Lord 
have  been  seized  upon,  and  these  have  been 
called  the  Life  of  Ghrist.     Hundreds  of 
little  incidents  and  truths,  which  are  rich  in 
instruction,  have  been  put  into  the  back« 
ground,  or  passed  over  entirely.    It  is  not 
strange  that  some  think  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  whenever 
the  Gospels  or  the  Life  of  Christ  is  men- 
tioned.   One  of  our  most  eminent  scholars 
said  in  substance  to  me,  five  years  ago.  If  I 
had  children  to  send  to  Sabbath-school,  I 
should  hesitate  to  send   them  under  the 
programmes  and  instruction  now  generally 
in  vogue.    This  cry  about  so  much  of  the 
Gospels  in  our  schools  has  arisen  from  hasty 
and  superficial  courses,  from  not  going  deep 
enough  into  the  Life  of  Christ. 

The  Gospels  form  a  central  portion  of 
truth,  and  a  thorough  course  cannot  be  well 
accomplished  sooner  than  the  time  prescribed 
in  this  paper.  Such  a  course  will  go  over 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  Prodigal 
Son,  only  twice  in  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
while  it  will  take  in  hundreds  of  points 
which  have  scarcely  ever  been  dwelt  upon 
in  our  ordinary  Sunday-schools.  In  no  way 
can  the  richness,  freshness,  and  profitable- 
ness of  thorough  Gospel  study  be  so  clearly 
demonstrated  as  by  actual  experiment.  A 
company  of  theological  students  from  each 
class  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Chicago,  met  every  morning  for  several 
months,  spending  nearly  an  hour  each  day 
on  the  first  ten  chapters  of  John's  Gospel. 
It  was  not  a  mere  scientific  exercise,  but  a 
searching  after  and  a  taking  hold  of  spiritual 
truth,  resulting  in  spiritual  strength  and 
growth  in  grace.  If  students  in  theology 
can  feed  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  life- 
records  of  Jesus,  for  more  days  than  there 
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are  Sundit]^  in  tlie  year,  uid  twice  the  time 
ordinarily  devoted  to  tiie  SnndayHschool 
lesson,  surely  teachers  and  Scholars  in  oar 
ordinary  Sunday-schools  can  derire  abun- 
dant food  from  tiiese  unfkiling  treasures 
during  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  hours 
which  we  have  recommended  for  their 
study. 

Our  ooNOLUSiOH  th^  is :  llie  Gospels, 
and  a  part  or  whole  of  the  Acts,  for  the 
main  body  of  the  school ;  Old  Testament 


history  and  biography  pointing  toward  Ghtist, 
in  the  infant  and  primaay  classes,  by  means 
of  descriptive  and  object  lessons ;  and  an 
dective  course,  from  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  mature  and  advanced  classes.  Such 
a  plan  as  this  has  at  least  these  advantages 
in  its  favour :  it  presents  a  thorough  course 
of  Bible-study  for  all  ages  and  portions 
adapted  to  diffluent  classes,  and  at  the  same 
time  unites  diversity  with  uniformity.  It  is 
also  suited  to  a  gtmM  Sunday-schooL 
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ENGLISH. 
Sermom  dy  the  JRev.  Phillipt  Brooit,  Bector  of 
Trinity  Chnn^,  Boston.     Xiohard   D.  Dibkinsim, 
Fatthigdon  Street,  Londom. 

SAOHERS  shenld  wo  theM  wmonB; 
nor  preaohert  only,  but  oTeiyone  who 
wantB  contact  with  vigorous  and  qnioken- 
ing  religions  thought.  We  have  here 
disoooTses  of  the  highest  type,  fiUed  with  tiie  do- 
qnence  of  wisdom,  potent  wHh  the  energy  of  troth, 
and  attraotiTe  by  reason  of  their  relcTanoy  to  the 
zealitieBy  necessities,  oonfltots^  and  eiperienoes  of  nine^ 
teenth  century  life.  There  are  few  preachers  in 
America  wielding  a  finer  sway  over  cnltnred  thinkers 
and  inquiring  minds,  and  the  English  pnbKsher  has 
oonfeired  a  boon  on  ns  in  bringing  these  sermons 
within  our  reach  in  this  cheap  and  pleasing  form. 
We  can  only  by  two  eztraots  indicate  t^e  Evangelical 
tone  of  these  discourses,  and  the  pungency  of  their 
style.  In  the  sermon  on  "The  Food  of  Man,"  Mr. 
Broolu  says,  "  The  '  Kingdom  of  God '  for  any  soul 
is  that  condition,  anywhere  in  the  univerBe,  where 
God  is  that  soul's  king,  where  it  seeks  and  obeys  the 
hiQ^iest,  where  it  loves  tmth  and  duty  mere  than 
comfort  and  luxury.  Have  you  entered  into  the  king- 
dom  of  €}od  ?  Oh,  how  much  that  means.  Has 
any  love  of  Grod  taken  possession  of  you  so  that 
you  want  to  do  His  will  above  all  things,  and  try  to 
do  it  all  the  time  ?  Has  Christ  brought  yom  there  ? 
If  He  has,  how  great,  and  new,  and  glorious  the  life 
of  the  kingdom  seems.  No  wonder  that  He  said  you 
must  be  bom  again  before  you  enter  there.  How 
poor  life  seems  outside  that  kingdom  I  How  beauti- 
ful and  glorious  inside  its  gates  t    If  I  tried  to  UXL 


you  how  Ohrist  brings  us  there,  I  must  repeat  to  you 
once  more  the  old  familiar  story.  He  comes  and  lives 
and  dies  for  us.  He  touchee  us  with  gratitude. 
He  sets  before  our  softened  lives  His  Uf e.  He  makes 
us  see  the  be«nty  of  holiness,  and  the  strength  of  the 
spiritual  life  in  Him.  He  transfers  His  life  to  us 
through  the  open  channel  of  faith,  and  so  we  oome 
to  live  as  He  lives,  by  every  word  that  prooeedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  How  old  the  stoiy  is,  but 
how  endlessly  fresh  and  true  to  him  whose  own 
joareer  it  describes." 

In  the  Trinity  Sunday  Sermon,  Mr.  Brooks  comes 
to  speak  of  Holy  ^irit's  wwk,  and  he  does  so  thus : 
"The  power  of  the  act  of  man's  salvation  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Through  Christ  Jesus  we  all  have 
acoess  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Fatho**  What  do  we 
mean  by  the  Holy  Spirit  being  the  power  of  salvs* 
tion  ?  I  think  we  are  often  deluded  and  misled  by 
carrying  out  too  far  some  of  the  figurative  forms  in 
church;  the  Bible  andthereli^ous  experience  of  men 
express  the  saving  of  the  souL  For  instance,  salva- 
tion is  described  as  the  lifting  <A  the  soul  out  of  a 
pit  and  putting  it  on  a  pinnade,  or  on  a  safe  high 
platfonn  of  grace.  The  figure  is  strong  and  dear. 
Nothing  can  pverstate  the  utter  dependanoe  of  the 
soul  on  God  for  its  deliverance ;  but  if  we  let  the 
figure  leave  in  our  minds  an  impression  of  the  barren 
soul  as  a  dead,  passive  thing,  to  be  lifted  from  one  place 
to  the  other  like  a  torpid  log  that  makes  effort  of  its 
own  either  for  co-operation  or  resistanoe^  then  the 
figure  has  misled  u&  The  soul  is  a  living  thing. 
Everything  that  is  done  with  it  must  be  done  in  and 
through  its  own  essential  life.  If  the  soul  is  saved, 
itmnst  be  by  the  sahrati^  the  saactifioatioB  of  its 
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MMBtiftL  liff ;  if  a  Mia  is  lo6t^  it  m««fc  be  Vy  perditioa 
of  iti  ]if 6,  by  «he  clogradatioa  of  iti  Affeetknu  and 
donrei  aad  hopes."  We  nuMt  bere  rertriin  <mr  pen, 
•nd  commenid  oar  readerg  to  read  the  vokime  lor 
IhemMlves. 

Eandboohifor  JBibU  Claaea.  G«latiaiii.  By  Pro- 
fessor JjJOB  MAoaBiQOB»  D.I>.  (Edinborgb,  T.  &  T. 
GUrk). 

Under  the  ecUtorial  oversight  of  Dr.  Msrens  Bods, 
and  Bey.  Alex.  Whyte»  M.A.,  the  Messn.  CUrk  are 
pvepsring  a  splendid  series  of  Bible-oUas  handbooks, 
which  aim  tersely  and  dearly  to  expound  Scriptnre. 
The  editors  justly  state  that  while  "in  every  other 
branch  of  education  there  is  an  abundance  of 
Tnannals  suitable  for  primary  and  secondary  instruo- 
tion,**  the  young  scholar  is^lef  t  unaided  in  the  depart- 
ment of  "  Biblical  learning.*'  These  books,  therefore, 
are  for  the  scholar,  not  the  teadher,  although  we  ap- 
prehend that  unless  teachers  are  alert,  the  pupiU,  aided 
by  such  splendid  helps  as  these  books  afford,  will  soon 
have  occasion  to  say, "  I  have  more  understanding 
than  my  teachers  f  The  books  are  in  handy^form 
aad  chei^ly  got  up.  Teachers  as  well  as  scholars 
ought  to  get  this  series.  This  first  issue  supplies  a 
compendium  of  all  that  may  and  should  be  known 
by  those  who  are  studying  the  Epistle  to  Galatians. 

S%e  Cfkvrekman$Mp  of  John  fTet %,  tmd  the  Seta- 
Uont  ofWtsUyanMUkocUatu  totkeCfhurdi  of  England, 
By  Jaicbb  H.  Bioo,  DJ).  (Wesleyan  Conference 
Oflioe). 

With  admiraUe  oleaniess  a&d  decisiveness  Presi- 
dent  Bigg  shews  what  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  as 
John  Wesley  created  it,  what  have  been  its  deve- 
lopments, what  dbtbiotive  position  it  now  ooonpies 
among  the  divisions  of  GMstendom,  and  wherein  it 
cHentially  diverges  from  Bpiscopalianism  in  eode- 
"riMtical  polity,  official  administration,  and  doctrinal 
teaddng.  The  substaaoe  of  this  little  book  had 
already  appeared  in  The  Oontemporary  Review  and  in 
a  smaller  separate  publication  by  the  author.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  have  these  productions  of  one  of  the 
most  oondse  and  elegant  writers  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  who  is,  withal,  a  high  authority  as  an  exponent 
of  modem  WesJejranism,  brought  together  into  this 
form.  The  book  is  thoroughly  enjoyable  as  a  sum- 
marised history  of  one  of  the  noblest  outgrowths  of 
v^orous  Christiati  life,  and  very  valuable  as  a  guide 
to  the  diaraoteristles  of  Methodist  doctrine  and 
pva^ice. 

Th€  Lag  FreaOmr,  -Edited  by  tiie  Bor.  V.  Was- 
TtiLin^lorlSra.    7.E.Longky. 

Jl»  a  adsoellany  of  helps  for  the  study,  pulpit,  plat- 
diMc,4iiitirataMWfllbalMBdto  oootrin 


laiye  stores  of  valuable  mstoriaL  The  editor  is 
manifestly  bestowing  energy  on  his  work,  and  jvroves 
himself  possessed  with  ability  for  his  duties,  and  w» 
wish  Urn  great  sBooess. 

(Mde  to  the  S0I9  Cfmmumi^iK  By  Beiv.  O.  T« 
WmriiOOK,  M^  vioar  of  Christ  Church,  Chelsea^ 
Hatefaard. 

This  Httk  masfMO^ptibliBhed  bi  paper  at  Is.,  la 
oloth  at  la  6d., — gives  historical  information  and 
devotional  help  In  refevsnce  to  tiie  Supper  of  the 
Lord.  It  eiqdains  with  most  satisfaotoiydeaness  the 
position  held  by  the  Einmgelioal  party  of  the  Church 
of  Bngiaod,  and  as  such  we  cordially  oommend  it  to 
public  attention.  It  merits  bdng  widely  known  and 
oarefdly  read.  It  Is  too  thoroughly  a  Churdi  of 
England  guide  for  Nonconformists  to  use  it,  but  it 
aeoomfdiBhes'With  felicity  and  success  its  distinctive 
flod  arrowed  purpose. 

%*  The  Committee  of  the  Christian  Evidence 
Sodety  offer  the  five  volumes  of  lectures  delivered 
imder  their  auspices  to  a  limited  number  and  for  a 
limited  time,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  half  •^rice.  The 
volumes  have  had  a  large  circulation,  and  some  of 
them  have  passed  through  several  editions,  ^le 
leetares  are  adapted  to  the  passing  phases  of  doubt 
and  scepticism,  and  are  of  sterKng  aad  permanent 
value.  They  are  offered  to  dergymen  and  other 
ministers  of  religion,  to  students  and  misdonaries, 
and  for  young  men*s  and  Sunday-school  teachers' 
libraries,  with  the  conviction  that  they  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful  in  strengthening  faith  and  remov- 
ing doubt  The  offer  ii  made  on  advantageous  terms 
because  the  committee  wish  to  place  their  literature 
within  the  reach  of  these  to  whom  it  has  hitiierto 
been  inaocesdUe ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  hope 
that  those  who  sympathise  wtth  this  wish  will  aid 
them  so  far  as  to  avert  pecuniary  loss.  On  receipt  of 
tiiirteen  shiUings  by  tMuer  of  the  secretaries,  at  the 
office  of  the  sodety,  2,  Duke  Street,  Addphi,  W.C, 
the  five  volumes  will  be  forwarded,  at  the  cost  of  tiie 
applicant,  in  the  order  In  which  the  application  la 
received. 

A  2km,  Rmjf,  etnd  OompUie  Htbrm  Cown :  ooa- 
taining  a  Hebrew  Gnunmar,  with  copious  Hebrew 
and  English  exercises,  strictly  graduated;  also  a 
HdMew-Eagttdi  and  Bnglidi-Heibrew  Lexicon.  By 
the  Bev.  T.  Bowicior,  M.A.,  ^istoL  In  Two  Bsrts. 
Fart  I.,  Begular  Verbs,  eta  (Bdkdburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clack.) 

It  win  be  asked  by  Hebraists  and  stodents.  What 
are  Mr.  Bowman's  ^[uaMfioations  for  the  ta&  he  has 
—wysd  la  pioduck^  a  ^new,  eaiy,  aaad  oonq^lile 
uigitizea  Dy  "^^jkjkjwlk^ 
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Hebraw  conne!"  Notably,  there  are  but  few  oompe- 
ient  Hebrew  authorities  amongst  us,  albeit  there  are 
many  patient  and  creditable  Hebrew  soholan.  Wh«t 
gires  to  our  aathor  the  justification  for  aasoining  so 
ambitioas  a  task  as  he  here  avows  t  He  informs  ns 
in  his  preface  that  he  "  acquired  by  self-instmction 
aooh  knowledge  of  Hebrew  as  he  possesses,"  that, 
moreover,  he  has  had  ''considerable  experience  in 
teaching  the  language,"  and  thus  has  become  ''well 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of 
the  learner,'*  and  that  he  has  spent  upwards  of  six 
years  In  preparation  of  his  "course."  Those  "diffi- 
culties" which  learners  encounter  Mr.  Bowman 
rightly  affirms  arise  mainly  "from  the  fact  of  there 
being  no  elementazy  text  book"  of  a  sufficiently  easy, 
yet  oomprehensiye  character.  Therefore,  he  has  pro- 
duced here  a  Hebrew  Course  of  Study  "  on  the  plan 
so  uniTersaUy  and  successfully  adopted  in  teaching 
the  Clasrics."  We  may  confidently  affirm  that  for 
the  first  time  a  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicon  has 
been  produced,  so  thoroughly  perspicuous  and  wisely 
arranged  as  to  enable  a  student  with  fair  profidenoy 
to  acquire  the  language  unaided  by  a  master.  The 
stages  of  the  "  course  **  are  marked  with  singular 
skill,  and  difficulties  are  minimised  by  the  "easy" 
methods  of  familiarising  the  student  with  the  forms 
and  roles  which  characterise  the  language.  Many  an 
aspirant  to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  will  welcome 
gratefully  this  thoroughly  efficient  aid  to  acquaintance 
with  the  most  ancient  and  sacred  tongue. 

Tkeitm,  oi  Postdated  in  PhUoBoph^  «md  Sdenee. 
By  the  Ber.  J,  H.  Ri€M>,  D  J). 

This  pamphlet  is  a  lecture  which  Dr.  Bigg,  since 
made  President  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  dellTered  on 
behaH  of  the  "Christian  Evidence  Society"  last 
March.  It  is  trenchant,  thoughtful,  and  conyindng. 
Glancing  at  the  aspects  and  progress  of  Theism, 
making  dear  that  Theism,  in  Pale/s  language,  pro- 
fesses to  have  discovered  Christianity  to  be  JletUitmi, 
he  deals  tersdy  but  judidously  with  the  theories  of 
its  modem  apostles,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  truly 
philosophical  vindicationof  Christianity  againstTheism 
and  along  a  line  of  eloquent  reasoning,  reaches  a 
oondusion  which  will  refresh  the  faith  and  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  all  who  cherish  and  live  upon  the  verities  of 
Divine  Bevelation. 

PoeUcal  Leo^/Ui$  for  ike  Sorrowing.  Scripture 
Leafiete  for  the  Sorrowing.  The  former  composed, 
the  latter  arranged,  by  6.  Wabhinotov  Moov, 
F.B,SJLi.  Eadi  in  shilling  padcets,  containing  res- 
pIMstivdy  24  and  81  Leaflets. 

The  original  poetry  of  the  formw  series  is  beaoti- 
fully  devotional  and   dten   rhythmioally  graoefnly 


indicating  a  poetic  mind  as  well  as  a  Christian  heart 
in  the  author ;  whereas  the  Scripture  Leaflets  indicate 
much  discernment  In  the  classification,  under  strik- 
ingly fresh  topics  of  Bible  texts.  We  regard  these 
Leaflets  as  among  the  very  best  productions  of  this 


Commentarg  on  ike  Bomame.  By  Fbuduoh 
Adolph  Phillipi,  Doctor  and  Ordinary  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Boetock.  Translated  by  the  Bev.  J.  T. 
Baku.    In  two  volumes.    YoL  1.  (T.  and  T.  Clark). 

What  can  justify  another  Commentary  on  the 
Bomanst  The  epistle  already  seems  done  to  reple- 
tion. The  author  attempts  no  justification  of  his 
assaying  to  add  to  our  "many  books  "  on  this  epistle^ 
nor  pauses  to  state  whether  or  wherein  he  differs  firam 
or  improves  upon  his  predecessors  In  exegesis  or  inter- 
pretation. He  does  his  work  and  leaves  the  reader  to 
judge  whether  he  has  done  wisdy  in  this  task.  The 
expodtion  is  scholariy,  and  will  take  its  place  among 
the  valuable  works  of  Clark's  Foreign  Theological 
Library;  while  to  its  readers — ^who  need  to  think  in 
Greek,  so  saturated  with  untranslated  Greek  are 
many  of  the  pages — it  will  be  found  of  exceptional 
value  as  offering  the  results  of  most  searching  and 
independent  criticism  of  the  sacred  text 

ThePa/rQiUeofJvdgmenL  By  the  author  of  "Gifts 
for  Men."  Published  by  E.  Stock,  62,  Paternoster 
Bow. 

Opening  this  book,  the  first  passage  that  attracted 
our  attention  was  in  the  i^pendix.  It  was  an  argument 
to  jvrove  that  the  wine  which  Mdchisedec  brought  to 
Abraham  was  intoxicating,  with  the  statement  "It  ia 
a  remark  of  condderable  importance  in  the  reading 
of  the  mystery  of  Mdchisedec,  and  to  my  mind  all 
reading  of  Scripture  is  disjointed  and  Incomplete 
without  the  reception,  oonsdous  or  unconsdous,  o£ 
this  mystery."  Then  turning  to  the  preface,  the 
proper  part  at  which  to  begin  reading  a  book,  we 
found  the  author  declaring  himself  prepared  to  believe 
"  in  the  reality  of  so-called  spiritualistic  phenomena." 

Now  a  certain  great  critic  of  the  past  generation  is 
reported  to  have  laid  down  the  law  that,  inasmuch 
as^  if  the  first  mouthful  of  a  leg  of  mutton  be 
found  to  be  tainted,  a  man  is  not  compdled  to  ea6 
up  the  joint  before  he  gives  his  opinion,  so  if,  on  first 
looking  into  a  book,  you  find  absurdities,  you  are 
justified  in  laying  it  aside.  We  are  thankful  we  re- 
jected this  canon  in  regard  to  the  work  before  us.  It 
is  a  strange  book.  The  writer  Is  a  nineteenth-century 
mystic  It  is  beyond  an  ordinary  reader's  com- 
prehendon  to  know  what  the  book  is  really  about^ 
and  what  the  title  has  to  do  with  it.  But  to  those 
who  like  Tnmeresque  literatoie,  thero  are  gleams  of 
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goldeii  stmahikie  thit  oome  through  the  mist  Here 
and  there  we  find  beaaties  of  no  ordinaiy  cfaavaoter. 
We  extract  the  following  from  the  chi^ter  on  "The 
Viigini:'' 

"  £yen  as  the  lamps,  or  oatward  forms  of  creeds 
and  words,  must  be  onr  own,  so  also  must  be  the  oil 
or  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  God.  This  oil  must 
be  our  yery  own — ^aoqnired  by  ns  in  a  ooyenant  of 
sacrifice.  The  general  knowledge  that  there  is  such 
a  pDzpose  will  not  suffice.  We  must  ourselves  buy, 
and  in  onr  vessels  bear  store  of  that  oiL  The  vessels 
differ  as  do  our  individualities.  That  precious  oil  of 
the  purpose  of  unity  may  be  held  in  vessels  of  very 
various  form,  may  be  hidden  in  vessels  quite  un- 
worthy of  so  great  a  treasure,  for  we  have  this 
tioasuie  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  gloiy  may  be  of 
Gtod  and  not  of  us.  It  may  be  contained  in  vessels 
of  good  deeds  without  knowledge,  or  it  may  be  borne 
in  vessels  translucent  with  the  light  of  knowledge, 
alike  as  of  love.  In  whatsoever  contained,  it  must 
be  bought  from  ihtm  that  sell ;  from  the  two  sons  of 
oily  who  supply  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves. 
From  Him  who  searches  out  iniquity,  and  from  Him 
who  f oigives  freely,  who  covers  transgression  and 
passes  over  iniquity,  £rom  lath  must  we  buy  ample 
store,  alike  of  the  rebukes  of  the  righteous  and  of  the 
welcomes  of  the  merdf  uL  And  they  who  sell  are  to 
be  found  at  the  oil-press,  at  Grethsemane.  If  we 
are  found  at  the  Bridegroom's  appearing  without  store 
of.  oil  of  the  purpose,  we  must  go  away  to  buy  |  away 
ficom  the  triumphant  festival  to  the  dim  garden  of 
agooy,  away  from  the  presence  of  the  watohed-for 
Lord  to  the  knowledge  of.  the  nnwatched-with 
fciend."    (Page  141). 

The  writer  of  this  book  sees  visions  and  dreams 
dreams.  He  can  find  a  meaning  in  a  picture  which 
probably  the  artist  never  imagined.  Popular  orators 
in  search  of  flowers  of  rhetoric  may  find  some  rare 
and  curious  ones  here.  We  should  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  next  time  we  have  to  listen  to  some 
great  anniversary  discourse,  that  it  is  decorated  with 
the  fine  illustration  on  page  257,  drawn  from  a  piece 
of  sculpture  on  6iotto*s  Campanile  at  Florence. 
The  work  is  one  which  many  wiU  lay  aside  with 
contempt^  but  some  will  prize  very  highly.  It  is 
filled  with  fancy,  and  like  all  such  works  needs  a 
corresponding  fancy  to  be  appreeiated.  We  conclude 
with  one  more  extract.  It  is  from  Chapter  10, 
which  consists  of  a  very  charming  and  original  com- 
ment on  the  2drd  Psalm. 

"'Heleadethme  beside  the  still  waters.'  How 
delicious  the  wandering  beside  the  quiet  ripplings ! 
But,  drinking  of  that  stream,  I  feel  a  wonderful 
change  oome  over  me.  'He  restoreth  my  souL'  I 
paa  into  a  higher  life,    I  rise  from  drinking  at  those 


still  waters,  no  more  a  sheep  caring  only  for  the  pas- 
ture, but  a  living  soul,  aware  of  my  master,  capable 
of  uprightness ;  and  the  Lord  who  has  fed  me  in  the 
lower  life,  faik  me  not  now.  '  He  leads  ma  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's  sake.'  These 
paths  are  narrow  and  steep.  They  lead  away  from 
the  dewy  stillness,  away  from  the  quiet  peace ;  thej 
bring  me  qtdckly  into  the  sight  of  a.temble  region. 
Passing  along  those  paths,  I  soon  '  see  an  end  of  all 
perfection,'  and  am  aware  of  the  enmity  of  death. 

"  The  waters,  swiftly  increased  in  volume,  pour  into 
a  deep  goige  between  huge  and  precipitous  mountains. 
In  dense  shadow,  throng  thickly  tangled  musses  of 
vegetation,  through  haunts  of  the  tiger,  beside  dens 
of  the  wolf,  past  hiding  places  of  the  snakei^  the 
waters  tumble  and  roar,  chafing  amongst  rocks,  fling- 
ing themselves  down  precipices.  ,  It  is  a  fearful 
region,  yet  a  region  of  sublime  beauty,  such  as  men 
in  the  pfajrsioal  sphere  travel  over  half  the  globe  to 
see.  A  brave  heart  and  an  assured  confidence  are  all 
that  are  required  for  glorying  in  God  here^  as  could 
never  be  known  in  the  quiet  pastures  and  beside  the 
still  waters.  A  brave  heart  and  an  assured  confi- 
dence are  mine.  That  roaring  stream,  down  in  the 
deep  shadow.  In  the  valley^  is  the  same  strea^i  as 
that  whereby  I  rested.  My  leader  here  is  the  same 
as  He  who  made  me  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  in 
peace  and  unquestioning  ease.  '  Yea  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  &o" 
(Page  149). 

SmtMnM  by  Robert  Barday,  with  a  brief  memoir. 
Edited  by  his  Widow.  (Published  by  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Bow). 

It  was  but  fitting  that  some  further  memorial  of  the 
auth(»>  of  that  very  valuable  and  learned  work,  "  The 
inner  Life  of  the  Beligious  Societies  of  the  Conmion- 
wealth"  should  be  preserved.  The  memoir  is 
interesting,  especially  to  those  who  delight  in  tracing 
the  development  of  q[>iritual  life.  Of  outer  oircum- 
stances  there  is  not  much  to  record. 

Bobert  Barclay  wasbom  atCroydon,  August  4, 1888. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  John  Barclay,  a  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  that  society  he  was 
brought  up,  and  remained  firm  to  its  principles  to  the 
last,  but  with  that  lazge-heartedness  and  charity 
which  marks  many  of  the  leaders  of  that  moat 
excellent  body  of  Christians.  The  following  sentence 
from  one  of  his  letters  is  memorable  : "  Eveiy  great 
Gospel  movement  which  has  moved  the  outside 
world,  if  it  has  begun  in  the  closet,  has  drawn  its 
force  for  influencing  the  world  through  the  Divinely 
aj^xnnted  channel  of  Christian  communion  and 
f  ellowBhip  in  the  €U>q>eL  The  Gospel  of  Christ  can 
only  be  promulgated  by  our  striving  (not  in  isdatica 
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Imt  tbElTiiig)  togvfchw  for  tl^-laltii  of  the  QospeL** 
In  another  letter  we  ftid  « trtatement  of  the  foUowing 
noteworthy  iMi :  *' We  must  reooUeot  th«t  of  all  the 
Chmeh  tyBtema  whidh  were  f ocmded  dur&ig  the  CiTil 
War  and  the  Commoxiwealtli,  aad  even  prior  to  thftt 
period,  the  Congregatiofial,  the  Baptiat,  and  the 
Bociefy  of  Vrmda  are  the  only  Chiurdiea  oi  any 
importance  thatha^e  svrviyed  the  trial  of  mere  than 
two  oentciriea  to  #hioh  they  haye  been  anhjeoted." 

Strong  in  his  adherence  to  the  principles  and 
praotiees  of  the  Friends,  he  sought  for  oorrect 
hxformation  of  the  working  of  other  bodies  of 
CSuJstiaiia.  For  this  purpose  he  virited  and  was 
kindly  reodyed  to  Wesleyan  Ctess  Meetings  and 
Cfanroh  Meethigs  amongst  the  Baptists.  Applying 
to  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  On  one  ocoasion  he  reoeiTod 
the  following  ohavaoteristio  r«ply:  «The  land  is 
before  yon.  Spy  it  ont  from  Dan  to  Beeisheba ;  for 
yon  are  a  trae  man  and  no  Philistfaie.*'  He  passed 
from  this  world  peaoefsUy  on  November  11th,  1876, 
jnst  whilst  his  great  work  was  receiving  enoominms 
frwn  learned  men  in  all  parts  of  the  workL 

Hie  Sennens  are  simple^  direct,  and  evangelical. 
They  will  donbtless  be  read  with  great  interest  by 
those  who  knew  him.  This  volume  will,  we  are 
assured,  have  a  wide  circulation  amongst  the  families 
of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

South  Africa  and  Ui  Mution  Fiddi.  By  Bev. 
S.  £.  Cabltlb,  late  Presbyterian  Minister  and 
Chaplain,  Natal.  Published. by  Nisbet  k  Co.,  21, 
Bemers  Street. 

This  work  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Gkneral  Presbyterian  CouncO,  held  at 
^Bdinbuzgh  last  July,  when  there  was  a  considerate 
gathering  of  those  interested  in  South  African 
mission  work.  It  is  a  storehouse  of  information  on 
the  subject,  and  possesses  sfangular  interest  just  now.  It 
oontains  full  and  doubtless  reliable  information  of  the 
Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  Zulus,  and  other  races  of  that  part 
Of  the  dark  continent.  Then  there  follows  information 
<^  the  work  done  by  the  Bheinish  Mission,  the 
United  Brethren,  the  London  Missionaxy  Society, 
ibe  Dutch  C%ureh  Wesleyan  2^Bssk>n,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Missions,  tiie  Fren<^  Missions  in 
Basutdand,  the  American  Board,  the  Hermannsberg 
Minion,  the  Norwegian  Mission,  the  Berlin  Mission, 
iad  others.  To  each  ef  these  a  diapter  is  given. 
As  we  read  the  list  we  cannot  but  feel  thai  such  a 
variety  of  sedetiea  must  produce  oonfusion  in  the 
•aaitive  ndnd.  Wdl  would  it  be  if  Protestant 
-efanrahes  could  in  some  way  agree,  each  taking  nnd 
'iiparldng  some  diatinet  portion  of  the  heathen  field. 


To  these  wlio  aeA  Ito  taloB  of  stinlBg  { 
and  glowing  desoriptfon  of  scenery,  euflh  as  sesHa 
•Imobt  inseparable  to  works  on  Africa,  this  bookwfll 
disappoint ;  but  to  those  who  desire  information '^Ka 
oofiimend  it  wfth  eonftdenea. 

The  fdlowing  description  of  the  Zulus  wHl  \m 
read  with  interest  just  now : — 

''The  Zulus,  as  living  larthar  north,  did  not  OMM 
BO  difectiy  into  ooBision  with  c«r  oolonial  rule  ^kstte 
Kaffirs,  but  thtir  annals  still  touch  profoundly  ti* 
past,  the  present,  stnd  the  future  of]  South  Afri<Mw 
About  sonm  fifty  years  ago  Zulnland,  Natal,  and  tile 
interior  wereoonvidsed  as  by  some  volcanic  upheaval^ 
the  traces  of  which  may  stfll  be  marked  in  the  wfade 
position  of  the  South  African  tribes.  Besults,  tndoed, 
of  this  great  revelation  may  be  fonnd  now  even  Ik 
C«itral  Africa.  Ghaka,  the  warrior  chief  of  Znhr- 
land,  might  have  been  justiy  named  tlie  Napoleon  d 
South  Africa.  Beginning  his  career  as  a  ^tnummk 
soldierin  the  ranks  of  Dingeswayo,  who  first  organised 
the  Zulus  into  regiments,  brealdng  up  their  old  tribal 
system,  training  his  subjects  by  an  almost  Spartan 
rule  to  the  severest  disdpline,  fbriiidding  his  waniori^ 
with  but  few  exceptions,  to  marry,  and  subordinating 
everything  to  the  aims  of  military  conquest^^fafti 
hardy  troops  burst  like  some  wild  tornado  <m  tile 
peaceful  tribes  <^  Natal,  and  so  ravaged  it  that^ 
country  whidi  had  perhaps  at  one  time  a  aoHion  ef 
inhabitants  was  reduced  to  ten  or  twenty  thoueand 
hidden  in  the  mountain  defts  and  gorges.  .  •  ;  • 
Ghaka*s  bloody  rdgn  met  with  its  due  reward.  B^ 
was  himself  assassinated  in  a  ocnspira^  headed  byhli 
brother  Dingaan.   •••.** 

Dingaan  was  assassinated  in  turn  by  Punda. 
Panda  was  the  lather  of  Oetewtfyo^  <^  whom  our 
author  says : — 

'<  Latterly  the  arbitrariness  of  bis  rule  has  aasumed 
the  form  nearly  of  open  hcstilily.  He  BtSl  rotate 
the  same  severe  regimental  disdpline^  and  Us  IokI^ 
or  fifty  thousand  warriors  are  now  armed  with  guBi: 
He  and  his  tribes  are  sunk  deep  as  ever  in  SdHi 
superstitions.  He  is  bfanself  a  sanguinaxy  tyrant^ 
whose  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of  CSnristiana 
and  of  a  great  multitude  of  Us  heathen  subjects*  It 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  can  be  peace  to  Bentit 
Africa  until  Cetewayo  is  dther  driven  ^m  poww  4Mr 
brought  under  effective  Bkftish  oontroL" 

Tht  Baadm  Fabric  of  SdmUfic  Se^ptioim,  S|f 
Gbobob  Ssxtov,  ma.,  LL.D.,  DJ>.  Published  hj 
Smart  and  Allen,  London. 

A  series  of  discourses  on  the  **  oppoeiticliii  of  sdtfBtt^ 
falsdy  so  called,"  of  the  pressnt  day.  The  writer 
shows  a  broad  aequaintanceCwith  hia  subject^  whkMa 
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\  tkaa  'in  «Aii  ny  of  may  who  huft  ftMempiad 
looentfy  to  recoiMlle  xeligkniB  and  afiflatifto  thought. 
The  ptges  Afo  Adomed  with  quite  -«a  affioenoe  •£ 
iKMtk)  quotntioDB.  It  Is  one  of  the  heet  works  of  the 
UndlhathM  reoentjy  •ppeeiod. 

^7  HsnotiGH  EwALD.  Translated  from  the  Eighth 
German  edition  hj  JtaoM  Kennedy,  B  J>.  PobUshed 
ly  T.  &  T.  Clarfc,  Edinburgh,  1879. 

Students  of  the  Hebrew  langnage  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  for  this  work. 
It  is,  so  fsr  as  we  haye  been  able  to  eiamlne  it, 
AOoorately  translated.  The  AttrfuMiekm  L^huek 
der  ffehrtUtehm  Spratk§  has  long  been  a  standatd 
t^drk  with  scholars.  A  translation  of  an  early  edition 
'was  pnbllshed  in  London  In  188(1,  Knee  then  it  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  and  Improred.  The  tranida- 
tion  befbce  ns  is  of  the  third  part  only.  The  two 
fdrmer  parts  deal  ohieiy  with  the  gwuiunatioal  forms, 
and  lor  these  we  have  In  onr  own  language  some 
eaoeOent  works.  This  oontaias  an  elaborate  and 
eax«fal  disonssion  of  the  Hebrew  tenses.  It  then 
gires  the  syntax  of  the  sereral  Idads  of  word-groups. 
It  passes  on  to  the  formation  and  oompletion  of  the 
■entenoe,  to  dependent  propositions  mid  ositeUtiye 
words  and  propositions,  and  eonobdes  with  a  oon- 
aiderafaion  of  long  and  oompleoc  seatenoes.  There  is 
^ui'^admitaUe  faidex  of  pamages  of  Scriptore  referred  to, 
whioh  oannot  fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
aliidettt  of  the  Old  Testament  In  the  origfaial  text 
The  work  Is  dirided  into  nmnbered  paragraphs,  and 
the  pages  of  the  German  work  given ;  a  Talnable 
Idea^  whioh  we  ahonld  be  glad  to  see^adofied  gensMDy 
in  translations. 

We  take  this  opportonity  of  -ntterlag  a  protest 
Agafaist  the  barbaroQs  pedantry  of  this  great  gram- 
marian in  his  new  rendering  of  the  sacred  name. 
The  word  Jehovah  Is  grand  and  enphonio,  but  Jahveh 
(or  that  pitiable  word  Jahaveh,  which  another  oom- 
m«itator  has  tried  to  Introdnoe)  h  as  offensive  as  It 
is  caoophonic  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  piece  of 
affectation,  which  may  be  pardoned  In  so  great  and 
eBoeiitiio  «  aoh^ar  as  Swald,  wUl  noftsr  beoome 
p^dar. 


ffi$torieal  amd  S%eologieal,  By  J.  B. 
KozLBT,  D.D.,  Late  Oanon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
Beghu  Professor  of  Divhiity  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  2  Yds.  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge: 
Aivingtons, 

The  sobjeots  of  the  fifstvohmie  ai«:  Lord  Stmf- 
te«f  ArehliMiop  Land;  ttelyWt  GromweU  and 


Luther.  The  sid>jeets  of  the  second  volume  are: 
Dr.  Arnold  |  Blanco  White;  Dr.  Posey's  Sermonf 
the  Book  of  Job|  Maurice's  Theological  Essays| 
Indian  Conversion;  Argument  of  Design;  and  the 
Principle  of  Causation.  Both  the  volumes  are 
eminently  attractive  in  their  subjeots  and  the  maimer 
ai  treatfaig  them.  The  ^m4ter*s  style  Is  in  somto 
•reopeots  a  modeL 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  an  American  and  ft 
BepobUcMi,  a  Congregationilist  or  a  Preobytsilan, 
will  approve  all  of  tlie  <^ilnions  expressed  by  Dlr. 
Modey  In  these  volumes.  Many  of  his  opfailons^ 
however,  are  very  sound  and  very  well  eipressed. 
Where  we  do  not  agree  with  the  author,  vre  are 
iastmeted1»yhim.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with 
hk  essay  on  IMkriokDenison  Maurice.  Dr.Moal^ 
has  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  inteUeotual  and 
religious  charaoter  of  Professor  Maurice— a  oharaotir 
which  on  many  aoeounts  deserves  high  praise,  and  on 
some  accounts  may  be  justly  oensured.  Mr.  Manrioe^ 
reasonings  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pnnishmeiit 
are  critioised  with  modh  candour  by  Dr.  Mosley. 
Ordinarily  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  take  the 
poBitk>n  that  the  dootiine  is  inooasistent  with  the 
divine  attributes.  Mr.  Maurice  does  not  posMsiJ|f 
believe  that  the  dootrhw  is  thus  inoonsiBtent.  He 
admits  that  the  sinniag  soul  must  be  miserable;  that 
snoh  a  soul  m^  have  the  power  to  fix  itself  in  misetyy 
Moy  have  a  power  of  defying  the  divine  love  which 
seeks  to  subdue  the  souL  *<There  is,"  writes  Mr. 
Maurice^  **  such  a  darkness  over  the  whole  question 
of  the  possible  resistanoe  of  the  human  wHl  [to  the 
Divine]  that  I  must  be  silent,  and  tremble  and  adore" 
(See  Maurice's  Letter  to  Dr.  Jelf,  p.  16,  Cambridge, 
1878 ;  also  Dr.  Jelf  s  pamphlet,  entitied  "  Grounds,** 
«^i  I^  7,  8,  Oxford  and  London).  Here  Mr. 
Maurice  virtually  admits  that  jpoMly  the  human  wlU 
may  continue  in  sfai  f or  ever,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  infinite  love  to  prevent  his  continuance; 
and  if  the  soul  should  tiius  continue  in  sin  forever,  it 
would  be  right,  and  even  necessary,  for  God  to  punish 
the  soul  for  ever.  Dr.  Moiley  reasons  thus  of  Mr. 
Maurice's  admission  :^- 

**The  teats  of  Scripture  declaring  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked  are  so  decisive  and  so 
I^ahi  that  they  must  be  taken  to  mean  what  they 
appear  to^  unless  some  positive  ground  of  reason  <k 
morals  can  be  shown  against  it.  Hie  argner  upon 
the  Divine  attributes  professes  to  havosueh  ^greiiadt 
and  therelbve  can,  if  his  ground  is  proved,  treat  theae 
texts  as  explained  away,  or  proved  not  to  mean  that 
whioh  th^  i^tparently  do.  But  if  an  arguer  oan 
only  say  that  he  is  doubtful  as  to  the  oonsequenosaef 
the  Divine  attributes  on  this  subjeot,  he  has  no 
ground  derived firom  thiaqnarter  agstost  theayp  w>t 
uigitizea  oy  xjv^v>'^iv^ 
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meuiing  of  these  texti ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
reason  against  the  plain  meaning  of  the  texts  that 
meaning  mnst  be  admitted."  (p.  284), 

A  TreatUe  <m  the  AugutUmam  Doctrine  of  Prtda- 
tkmUion,  By  J.  B.  Mozlit^  D.D.,  late  Canon  of  Christ 
Chnrch  and  Begins  Professor  of  Diyinitj  at  Oxford, 
Second  Edition. 

In  this  Tolnme  Dr.  Mosley  has  stated  with  candoor 
the  argtnnent  for  predestination,  as  it  has  been  often, 
perhaps  commonly  presented.  In  describing  the 
Angostinian  doctrines  of  predestination,  grace,  final 
perseyeranoe,  and  free-will,  he  has  eTinoed  remaikable 
acomen  and  mnch  learning.  The  entire  volnme 
deserves  careful  study.  S<»ne  passages  in  it  are 
memorable.  One  of  them  is  his  criticism  on  Dr. 
Whately's  explanation  of  Bomans,  ix.  21  sq. : 
*' Archbishop  Whately,  indeed,  raises  an  ingenious 
objection  to  the  predestinarian  inteipretation  of  the 
image  of  the  potter  and  the  day,  and  remarks,  <  We 
are  in  his  hands,'  says  these  predestinarians,  'as  day 
in  the  potter's,  "who  hath  power  of  the  same  lump 
to  make  one  Tessd  to  honour  and  another  to  dis- 
honour," not  observing  in  their  party  eagerness  to 
seize  an  easy  apparent  oonfirmation  of  their  system, 
that  this  similitude,  as  far  as  it  goes,  rather  makes 
against  them,  ainoe  the  potter  never  makes  any  vessel 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  broken  and  destroyed. 
This  comparison,  accordingly  agrees  much  better  with 
the  view  here  taken.  The  potter  according  to  his 
arbitrary  choice  makes  of  the  same  lump  one  vessel 
to  honour  and  another  to  dishonour, — ».e.,  some  to 
nobler  and  others  to  meaner  uses^— but  all  to  some 
use ;  none  with  a  design  that  it  should  be  cast  away 
and  dashed  in  pieces.  Even  so  the  Almighty,  of  his 
own  arbitrary  choice,  causes  some  to  be  bom  to 
wealth  or  rank,  others  to  poverty  or  obscurity,  some 
in  a  heathen,  and  others  in  a  Christian  country  ;  the 
advantages  and  privileges  bestowed  on  each  are 
various.'  Ettay  3,  on  Eleetwn.  But  to  extract  thus 
an  argument  from  the  general  nature  of  an  image 
nsed  in  Scripture  is  to  forget  that  Scripture  In  making 
use  of  images  only  adopts  them  in  sudi  respects  as  it 
nses  them,  such  respects  as  answer  to  the  particular 
purpose  in  hand ;  it  does  not  necessarily  adopt  the 
whde  image.  What  we  have  to  do  with,  then,  is  not 
the  image  itself,  but  the  image  09  tued  hy  Scripture. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  a  potter  never  makes  a  vessel  tot 
destruction ;  but  some  vessels  are  certainly  in  this 
passage  spoken  of  as  'fitted  to  destruction,'  others  as 
*  prepared  unto  glory;'  of  which  destruction  and 
glory  the  cause  Is  plainly  put  further  back  than  their 
own  personal  conduct, — vis.,  in  a  certain  divine  love 
and  wrath,  before  either  M»  bad  dona  any  aotnal 


good  or  evil"  (pp.  858,  854).  Another  passage^ 
equally  illustrative  of  Dr.  Mozley's  candour,  is  : 
"  On  the  whole,  that  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Calvinistic  sense  appears  to  be  the  natural  sense  of 
these  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  the  Calvinistic  nn 
of  them  should  be  met  not  by  denying  this  senaa^ 
and  explaining  away  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
l<uigii<^^  ^^  ^7  opposing  to  them  other  passages  of 
Scripture  which  speak  equally  plainly  of  man's  free- 
wiU^Cp.SSD). 

AMEEICAN. 

SUmaUB  of  Otology :  A  Text-Book  for  Colleges  and 
for  the  General  Beader.  By  Josifh  Li  Comxe, 
author  of  "  Beligion  and  Sdence,"  etc.,  and  Professor 
of  Qeology  and  Natural  History  in  the  University  ol 
Califomia.  8vo.  pp.  xiil  and  588.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.    1878. 

A  currency  distinctively  American  would  be  s 
universal  abomination.  An  American  literature 
would  be  provincial  and  unsatisfactory.  An  American 
algebra  would  be  a  laughing-stock.  Shakespeare  and 
Eudid,  like  gold  and  silver,  are  current  eveiywheie. 
But  an  American  geology  is  a  desideratum  and  a 
scientific  necessity. 

Geology  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of 
all  the  physical  sdences.  That  from  the  detaohed 
remains  oi  plants  and  animals  preserved  in  such 
fragments  of  sedimentazy  rooks  as  have  survived  the 
convulsions  of  nature  and  esci^^ied  the  corrosion  <^ 
untold  ages,  the  imagination  can  be  furnished  with 
an  orderiy  picture  of  the  results  and  operations  of  past 
mundane  forces,  is  surpassingly  wonderfuL  Further- 
more, geology  is  a  sdence  to  be  studied  in  the  field 
rather  than  in  the  library.  No  small  part  of  its 
charm  consists  In  the  fact  that  its  pages  are  open 
before  the  student  wherever  he  travds,  and  its 
problems  are  awaiting  solution  wherever  the  expert 
may  wander.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  othor,  every 
country  must  have  its  own  geology,  that  the  student 
may  view  the  rest  of  the  worid  through  a  ooiTect 
knowledge  of  his  own. 

The  author  of  the  work  under  review  has  long 
maintained  a  high  reputation  among  his  peers,  and 
possesses  rare  facility  In  expressing  the  intricate 
prindples  and  arguments  of  his  noble  sdence.  The 
aim  of  the  volume  is  thus  stated  : — "  Most  text-books 
now  in  use  in  this  country  are,  in  my  opinion,  dther 
too  dementary,  on  the  one  hand,  or  else  adapted  as 
manuals  for  the  specialists,  on  the  other.  I  wish  to 
fill  this  gap— to  supply  a  want  fdt  by  many  intdU* 
gent  students  and  general  readers,  who  desire  a  really 
sdentifio  general  knowledge  of  geology"  (p.  ilty. 
This  aim  is  well  carried  out    The  plates  are  abmi*  • 
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dant  and  ezoBUeut  The  laognage^  while  ahrftys  pre- 
cise and  in  the  main  scientific  in  its  teiminology,  is 
frequently  iUuminftted,  at  the  critical  points,  by 
bomdy  phrases  which  give  to  the  ordinaiy  reader  a 
Tivid  idea  c^  what  the  predse  words  mean.  For 
example,  on  pages  866  and  867,  nothing  can  be  more 
lodd  than  the  description  of  the  "  trough  "  in  which 
the  coal  formationB  were  laid  down,  whidi  ''was 
sometimes  a  coal  swamp,  sometimes  a  lake  emptying 
southward,  sometimes  an  arm  of  the  sea  connecting 
with  the  ocean  southward.  When  it  was  a  coal- 
marah,  a  coal-seam  was  formed }  when  a  lake,  sands 
and  days  were  deposited  by  the  rivers ;  when  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  marine  deposits  —limestones — were  formed. 
.  ,  .  .  There-were  three  foroes  at  work  on  this  area : 
!•  A  genial  continental  uphioval,  affecting  this  along 
with  all  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  2.  An  upbttUd- 
i^  by  sedimentaiy  deposit;  8.  A  local  iubsidence, 
•  •  .  .  The  existence  of  these  three  foroes  is  not  a 
doubtful  hypothesis.  Now,  the  first  two  would  tend 
to  reclaim,  the  third  to  submerge,  the  area.  When 
the  reclaiming  foroes  predominated  the  area  became 
swamp-land  and  covered  with  coal  vegetation ;  and 
the  river-water,  strained  through  the  thick  growth, 
slowly  went  southward  by  a  kind  of  seepage.  When 
the  submerging  forces  predominated,  the  area  became 
ft  lake,  and  sediments  in  great  quantities  were  brought 
down  by  the  rivers.  ....  At  the  end  of  the  coal 
period,  the  sediments  which  had  been  so  long  accumu- 
lating in  the  Appalachian  region,  until  their  aggre- 
gate thickness  had  now  reached  forty  thousand  feet, 
at  last  yielded  to  the  horizontal  pressure  produced  by 
interior  contraction  of  the  earth,  and  were  crumpled 
and  mashed  and  thickened  up  into  the  Appalachian 
chain." 

Almost  the  last  communication  to  the  press  of 
Professor  Agassiz  contains  an  assertion  that  the  in- 
completeness in  the  geological  record  in  which  Mr. 
Darwin  so  often  took  refuge  to  hide  the  weak  points 
of  his  theory  did  not  exist  in  America,  but  that  here 
we  had  in  many  parts  a  "complete  sequence." 
Latterly  Mr.  Clarenoe  King  and  our  author  have 
emphasized  and  illustrated  this  idea.  Professor 
Le  Conte  is  a  theistic  evolutionist  of  a  pronounced 
type^  ranging  over  a  much  wider  field  than  Mr. 
Darwin  has  ever  pretended  to  enter.  But  he  is  not 
aUe  to  take  refuge  so  often  as  the  European  geologists 
In  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  To 
account  for  the  great  changes  in  organic  life  which 
have  evidently  taken  place  between  the  great  geologic 
epochs,  our  author  has  had  recourse  to  the  idea  of 
Mivart,  expressed,  however,  in  his  own  ingenious 
phraae  "paroxysmal  evolution."  Speaking  of  the 
transition  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  forma- 
tioo,  the  strataof  which  in  Rngland  are  unconform- 


able, but  in  the  United  States  are  ''conformable 
throughout,"  he  remarks,  "  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  eomparaUve  suddenness  of  the  i^>pearance 
of  a  new  class  (fishes)  and  a  new  department 
(vertebrates)  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Observe 
that  at  the  horizon  of  appearance  in  the  upper- 
most Silurian  there  is  no  apparent  break  in 
the  strata,  and  therefore  no  evidence  of  lost 
record;  and  yet  the  advance  is  immense.  It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  this,  unless  we  admit 
paroxysms  of  more  rapid  movement  of  evolution — 
unless  we  admit  that  when  conditions  are  favourable 
and  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  particular  change,  it  takes 
place  with  exceptional  rapidity,  perhaps  in  a  few 
generations "  (p.  888).  Again,  the  Permian  forma- 
tion represents  a  period  of  transition  between  the 
Palaeozoic  and  the  Mesozoic  system  of  rocks.  The 
greatest  change  of  organisms  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  earth  i^parently  took  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
conformable  strata  of  this  period.  From  this  he  rea- 
sons, as  before,  that  the  transmutation  must  have  been 
comparatively  rapid  (p.  402).  Again,  between  the 
Mesozoic  era  or  age  of  reptiles  and  the  Oenosoio  or  age 
of  mammals,  there  is  a  great  break  in  the  life  system, 
and  in  Europe,  in  the  rock  system,— the  strata  being 
there  universally  unconformable^ — ^whereas  in  Ame- 
rica "the record  teeme  to  he  eontinuoug" — "conform- 
able rocks  connecting  the  two  eras.  ....  This  it 
seems  impossible  to  explain  on  the  theory  of  evolution, 
unless  we  admit  periode  of  rapid  evolution  "  (p.  475). 
These  are  certainly  very  weighty  considerations. 
We  presume,  however,  that  Mr.  Darwin  will  not 
consider  the  evidence  adduced  as  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  of  a  marked  periodic  acceleration  in  the 
operation  of  the  forces  of  organic  development.  For 
the  terra  incognita  into  which  he  can  flee  is  stUl  suf« 
fidently  large*  He  will  suppose  that  the  changes  in 
organic  life  had  been  in  progress  somewhere  else,  and 
the  sudden  apparition  of  these  new-fledged  forms 
was  due  to  fresh  facilities  for  migration.  Ab  the 
European  geologist  must  look  to  this  country  for  the 
record  of  the  progress  of  the  horse,  so  the  American 
geologist  should  look  elsewhere  for  the  record  of  the 
earlier  history  of  fishes  and  of  reptiles. 

The  author  gives  prominence  to  the  discoveries  of 
Professor  Marsh  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  West, 
where  thirty-five  or  forty  species  of  the  horse  family 
have  been  found,  in  formations  ranging  from  the 
Eocene  to  the  Quaternary.  By  gradual  bhanges  in 
the  hoof,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  size  and 
complexity  of  the  teeth,  these  fossil  forms  progress 
from  the  three-toed  Orohippus  to  the  mtfvellons 
symmetry,  power,  and  beauty  of  the  present  horse. 

On  the  subject  of  the  geobgical  evidence  of  man's 
antiquity  Professor  Le  Conte  is  brief  and  cantiooB. 
uigiTizea  oy  "^^JKJKjpcis^ 
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'Willie  1m  doflB  not  aootptrwitlklhtf  MSie  otmfidtaioe  as 
Prof Msor  Whitney  uxd  the  bte  Prof WBor  Wjaieai, 
the  evidence  for  the  greet  antlqiiity  of  the  celebreted 
CeleverM  aknll,  he  oonfeeses  that  it  if  "ew^  as  to 
make  ns  snspend  our  jodgment."  The  whole  tfabject 
Ss  summed  up  as  foUows:  ''Theie  is  no  doubt  that 
Teiy  great  ehaages,  both  in  phyrioal  geogn^hy^ad 
in  the  mammaliaa  f aona^  have  taken  place  since  man 
appeared,  Judging  by  the  rate  <A.  changes  stfll  in 
progrosi^  we  are  natmally  led  to  a  conviction  of  a 
lapse  of  time  veiy  great  in  otmiparison  with  that  re- 
oorded  in  hiitory.  On  tiie  other  hand,  some 
«ttenq9ts  to  estimate  more  acouatdly  by  means  of  the 
grewth  of  deltas  in  which  have  been  f  onnd  imple- 
ments of  the  Roman  age,  the  Bronse  age,  and  the 
Stone  age ;  and  by  the  progreasive  erosion  of  lake- 
shores,  which  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  after 
the  Champlain  epoch,  have  led  to  moderate  resito, 
viz.  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  years.  While 
these  results  cannot  be  recdved  witii  any  confidence, 
yet  ii  is  hoped  that  many  such  [attempts]  will  contiaue 
to  be  made.  In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  have 
no  certain  knowledge  of  man's  time  on  the  eartii.  It 
may  be  one  hundred  thousand  years,  or  it  may  be  only 
ten  thousand,  but  more  probably  the  fbtmer  than  the 
latter"  (pp. 569, 570). 


Literary  Am^  By  Whxiam  O,  T,  Shbdd, 
Kooae  velt  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  12mo.  pp.  866. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  works  of  Professor  Shedd  have  remarkably 
distinctive  charaoteristlcs.  He  is  a  strong  writer. 
He  is  as  fsr  as  any  man  from 

«  An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  dying  for  the  light ; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cxy." 

He  is  a  decided  writer.  He  has  fixed  opinioos,  and 
does  not  modify  or  qualify  his  expression  of  them  on 
account  of  the  objections  which  seem  insurmountable 
to  other  men.  He  regards  Augustinlauism  as  con- 
ristent  with  the  dootrhie  of  free-agency,  because  the 
present  bondage  of  the  human  will  results  from  "an 
mot  of  self'^letenttination''  which  all  mankind  per- 
formed in  the  gatden  oi  Eden,  and  that  act  of  the 
entire  race  was  '^as  posHive  «nd  as  free"  as  any 
l&dlvidual  vi^itioii  which  any  man  peiforms  at  the 
present  day.  Our  preitont  ez^vement  is  M^-entkme- 
mtni;  omr  utter  ^ndage  of  the  will  is  ^df'Camud, 
beoasne  we  all  made  ourselves  slaves  in  Adam. 

Br,  Shedd  is  a  vevere  wilter.  In  theology,  in 
msthetios,  in  all  literature  he  advocates  the  rigid  and 
4he  austere.    In  fhil  partioular,  as  well  as  In  othsn^ 


his  writing  areneeded,  and  wiIll>e«ssfQL    TlisylidI 
to  check  the  degeneracy  of  the  age. 

When  we  siqr  timt  Dr.  Shedd  is  severe.  We  u«e  ttM 
word  in  its  good  sense.  We  do  not  use  it,  howevvr, 
in  that  particular  sense  wUdi  Is  Indicated  in  a  not* 
on  page  18  of  the  Essays  We  do  not  know  tttti 
the  author  endorses  the  opinion  expressed  In  'life 
note;  but  he  says :  '^Acoording  to  the  etymology 
xif  tiie  old  grammarians,  ft^voured  by  Boederleii^ 
the  severe  is  the  inUnkly  true.  Doederlein  i  76; 
^aeferendum  censet  vett  Qramm.  sententiam  4|am 
severus  cognatioaem  habeat  com  fsmt ;  .  .  .  .  tta  «t 
^  ex  more  Gr.  a  priv.,  intensivam  vim  eontfneali*^ 
F<ieeM(dC$  Learieon  in  he.** 

Professor  Shedd  is  a  unique  writer.    He  has  the 
rare  virtue  of  self -ocmsistency.     This  is  the  moie 
uncommon,  as  tiie  man  of  many  books  Is  apt  lb 
receive  a  new  tincture  from  the  last  book  which  hb 
perused.    But^  although  Professor  Shedd  is  far  more 
consistent  with  himeelf  than  are  tiie  majority  of  osQr 
endnent  colors,  he  sometimes  deviates  from  his  owb 
exalted  standard.    In  some  parts  of  the  volume  we 
find  marks  of  assent  to  what  we  should  have  vtp- 
posed  would  call  forth  dissent,  and  signs  of  disappte- 
bation  for  wliat  we  should  have  supposed  woold  oafl 
for^  approbation.    Take  an  instance  of  style.    *'lik 
one  of  the  Soliloquies  ascribed  to  him,*'  says  PtofsMdr 
Shedd,  ''Augustine  addresses  God  as  both  father  and 
mother:  'Et  tn  Domine  Deus  pater  ozphanorutty 
et  tu  mater  pupillommtuomm,  audi  ejulatamfiHoram 
tuorum.'    The  soul  follows  hard  after  God,  and  Its 
pantings  often  find  a  natural  expression  in  language 
and  terms  as  fervid  as  those  which  we  are  wont  4o 
associate  only  with  tiie  most  absorbing  and  oonsamiqg 
of  earthly  passions.    The  rhythmical  and  sonossm 
Boman  speech  beoomes  yet  more  deep-toned  and 
sOonding  in  its  note^  as  the  rapt  mind  rises  iqxm  the 
wings  of  spiritual  intuition  and  ecstasy.    Thestq^srib- 
tive  beoomes  the positivB.    * Dulcissiam,siHBiilisstiiiis, 
beaignissime,  preoiosissime,  desiderantlsBime,   aoitt- 
bilissime,  puloherrime ;  tu  melle  dulcior,  laote  et  nife 
oandidior,  neotare  suavior,  gemmis  et  auro  preciosidr, 
oonctisque  terrarum  divitiis  et  honoribns  mihi  oarlor, 
quando  te  videbot    Qoando  i^yparebo  ante  huA&Bk 
tuam!     Quando  satiabor  de  pulduitudine  tuaf*^ 
(p.  857).    in  a  note  Piofessor  Shedd  adds :  **Tftb 
SoHkquiesand  Meditotions  from  which  thsseeortraete 
are  taken  are  probably  ungenuine,  but  the  remark  4)f 
Erasmus  respecting  them  is  true :  '  Auctorum  «md 
vel  Augustinnm,  vel  qui  ejus  libros  non  indfligsiktsr 
legit*    They  besr  the  marks,  however,  of  Bdoririi 
interpolation  **  (p.  857).    We  think  that  the  'wosds 
ascxibed  here  to  AugmitiDe  bear  the  viacks  not  ^mi^ 
of  Bomlsh  interpdatien,  but  also  of  an  idle  udiii. 
Ko  peoloand  spiiiti  piinetrtfted'WilbAMiiaaiof  thto 
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^kthM^  QAJetly^  wmild  indidg*  in  Moh  aflbotetbn  of 
lovtt.  CompAce  this  artiiotal  addzwi  to  tho  Moit 
BIgh  iHUi  tlio  pmyin  of  holy  men  ulio  ip«ke  m 
ii^  were  moTed  Iqt  ^e  Holy  GUiort.  We  regard 
tiid  Lord's  Tnjti  m  a  ipecbl  reboke  to  erotk 
fednndajieiee  like  thoie  wbioh  we  find  In  this  pcayer 
itoribed  to  Angmtina  We  are  reminded  of  a 
ennvkby  Mr.  Balpli  Waldo  Bmecwn:  ^'SiiperU' 
Uvm  are  dimlntntb^a,  and  weaken.  Tha  poiitlye  it 
tba  ainew  of  epeech  ;  the  anpeilatiTek  tiia  fai." 


J%toufik  BihU  Lcmdi:  NoU$  of  Tinmi  i»  Eff^j^ 
iU  J)i$erty  and  Pakdme.  By  Tssjuf  SoBUW,  D  J)., 
Uj  J).,  FrofeaK>r  of  Biblical  Learning  in  the  Union 
Ikeological  Seminary,  New  York.  llSmo.  pfw  418* 
Naw  York :  Amwimn  Tract  Society, 

Tldi  Yolnme  la  the  reaolt  of  exfeeoaiTa  hiitorieal 
feaeareh,  and  of  oarefql  obeerration.  Tbelaigerpaii 
of  Br.  Scbaffs  condnaions  in  regard  to  the  identifioa- 
el  plaoea,  etc,  commend  themaelves  to  ns  aa  fair  and 
Jndidoiia.  He  haa  not  written  kla  yclaaDe  for  adepts 
in  bibUeal  geognqpliy,  history,  ehronolo^,  etc.,  b«t 
lortha  C9uei8tlan  pnUlo,  the  wdking  paston,  and  the 
ittteUlfent  laymen.  For  a  laige  dais  of  readem  the 
mtk  will  beinstniotiTe,  as  well  as  highly  intereating. 
The  Germans  are  acouatomed  to  ipeak  of  Dr.  Sehaff 
at  a  man  of  rare  **  Th&tigheit."  The  two  following 
Notices  of  works  published  under  his  supervision, 
vmiad  na  of  this  charaeteristio* 

fXr  Prophet^  hoiak,  Tkeohfficatty  and  WmUeH- 
eaOjf  Rtplained.  By  Cabl  Wilrilm  Eduaxd 
KjoiLBBukCH,  Doctor  of  Philceophy  and  of  Theology, 
tmd  Faetor  in  Bayreuth;  Translated  from  the 
Oerintt,  with  additions,  by  Savuil  T.  Lovbh,  D J>., 
miaddphia^  and  Ber.  Dxtmlop  Moob%  D.D.,  New 
Bri^^bton,  Penn.  Sto.  pp.  741.  New  Y6ik :  Charles 
Soribner^s  Sons. 

''One  more  Tolume  containing  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy,  remains  to  complete  the  reproduction 
of  Lange."  The  whole  series  will  be  a  monument  to 
the  aotlYity  of  Dr.  Sehaff  as  weU  aa  of  Dr.  Lange. 


GERMAN. 

Dr,  Karl  Han:  Handbook  of  Proteatant  Pole- 

I  against  the  Boman  Cathdlio  Church  (Handbueh 

der  proteatantiaohen  Poleouk  geg.  die  rihn:  oathoL 

KIrohe).    By  Dr.  Kabl  Habb.    I.   8to.    pp.  5M. 

4th  ed.    Leipzig:  Breitkopf  and  H&rteL    1878. 

Tlie  third  edition  of  this  woric  was  published  soon 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council.  Since 
that  publication  the  controreisy  between  the  Boman 


Cathotto  church  and  the  Pruasfin  gevemment,  con- 
neoted  with  tiia  lamoua  May  Aota  of  1879  (*'die 
Maigeaetie '*)««»•;  and  the  reviewer  in  the  Leipaio 
Centralhlatt  telle  us  that  Haae's  additional  matter  in 
the  fourth  edition  ooneena  that  oontroTersy  chiefly^ 
Weave  told,  too,  that  the  learned  and  honoured  old  hia- 
toiian  aeeka  in  many  plaeesto  find  tiia  gentlest  worda 
poariUe,  not  aa  if  hia  hands  were  growii^  f eeUe^  but 
aa  (me  who  wields  tiie  sword  *'fer  the  sake  of  a 
higher  peace."  Let  ua  say,  in  speaking  of  Ebae,  that 
although  we  earnestly  desire  to  see  profound  investi- 
gation of  Chureh  history  by  independent  scholars  In 
Ameriea,  yet  we  wish  as  eaities%  that  Haae's  Hand- 
book of  Chuch  History,  rather  than  moat  others, 
should  be  studied  by  thosa  who  wish  to  know-  how 
Gecmana  view  hiatcrioal  qneationa. 


Bd.J.  C.  Th.  9.  Ottt/9  Publication  of  the  Apolo- 
getic  Writers  of  tike  Second  Century.  Justhd  phOo- 
Bophi  et  martjris  Opera.  Tom.  1.  part  L  et  II.  Also 
with  tiie  title  :  Corpus  Apologetarum  Christlanorum 
saeculi  secundi.  By  Bi>.  J,  C.  Th.  v.  Otto.  1.  8vo. 
pp.  258,  609.    Jena :  Dufft    1875  and  1877. 

A  good  reviewer  (L.  L.  C.)  tells  us  that  this  editioii 
results  not  only,  as  did  the  previous,  from  careful 
collation  of  MSS.  and  preparation  of  a  critical  and 
exQgetical  commentary,  prolegomena,  and  a  Latin 
version  placed  alongside  of  the  original  text,  but  all 
thua  far  republished  has  been  carefully  revised,  the 
Codex  Claromantanus  has  been  accurately  collated 
for  the  Apologies  and  the  Dialogue  of  Justin,  as  has 
also  a  Codex  Yaticanus,  hitherto  unused,  but  which 
contains  a  large  part  of  the  fimt  Apology. 


EUffenfM*  New  Edition  of  the  BpuOe  of  Bama- 
hoi  (Bamabae  epistula.  Integram  Graeoe  iterum 
edidit^  veterem  intetpretationem  Latinam,  common- 
tarium  criticum  et  adnotationes  addidit  Adolphxtb 
HiLOimLD.  Editio  altera  emendata  et  valde  aucta) 
8vo.    pp.  126.    Leipzig  :  T.  O.  WeigeL    1877, 

Following  a  notice  of  Haae's  work,  and  our  remark 
respecting  the  need  for  systematic  study,  and  real 
searching  study  too,  by  many  a  minister,  amongst 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  this  notice  of  handy 
editions  oi  these  Fathers  is  wett  in  place.  Of  the 
ability  of  Professor  Zahn  we  could  not  easily  say  too 
much.  Bven  those  who  do  not  know  him  personally, 
and  have  not  heard  him  lecture^  if  they  have  woriced 
in  GdttingMi,  or  know  men  from  there,  have  heard  of 
the  thoughtful  sermons  of  Zahn  and  others  in  the 
G<>ttingen  Universitats-kirche.  A  deep  devoutness 
fills  them,  and  a  large  qrmpatby  with  men  of  all 
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times  and  sorti ;  but  there  is  none  of  the  straining 
after  oonformity  with  traditional  expressions  which 
makes  one  suspect  the  speaker.  A  wise  man,  indeed, 
is  needed  for  the  study  of  Chnrch  history— one  who 
goes  to  it  that  he  may  trace  with  sdentifio  acooracy 
the  thifilfing  of  the  past,  and  so  learn  what  men  are, 
and  not  alone  what  forms  they  haYe  borne ;  much 
less  seek  support  in  an  effort  to  squeese  all  men  into 
the  forms  of  some.  Such  a  wise  editor  is  Professor 
Zahn,  and  he  has  careful  men  working  with  him. 
Br,  EQlgenf  eld  is  well  known.  He  has  the jreputation 
of  a  strif e-loTer  in  theology.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  he  is  a  hard  worker  \  and,  besides,  he  will  never 
through  fear  shrink  from  telling  aU  that  he  knows 
that  is  adverse  to  any  generally  recelyed  opinion  of 
things.  Such  a  man's  work  is  very  useful.  Lipsius, 
in  reviewing  both  of  the  works  named  above  in  the 
Jenaer  Lit.  Ztg.,  points  out  how  the  first  named  con- 
tains "  the  text  only,  for  students  of  the  Letters  of 
Clement,  Bamabas's  Letter,  the  fragments  of  Pi^ias's 
works,  the  Letter  to  Diognetus,  the  Ignatian  Letters, 
in  the  shorter  Greek  form,  Polycarp's  Letter  to  the 
Philippians,  his  Martyrium,  and  Hermas's  Shepherd, 
all  only  in  the  Greek  original.  The  text  is  the  same 
as  that  in  the  larger  edition  (of  Zahn,  von  Gebhardt 
and  Hamack),  except  in  the  Clementine  Letters, 
where  it  has  been  altered  on  account  of  the  newly 
found  Syriac  translation,  and  in  the  Letter  of  Bar- 
nabas, where  some  changes  have  been  made."  Very 
little  other  change  has  been  made.  Lipsius  says, 
further,  of  Hilgenfeld*s  work,  that  he  (Hilgenfeld) 
has  been  able  to  use  for  his  new,  enlarged,  and  much- 
changed  edition  of  the  Letter  of  Barnabas  the  Con- 
stantinople or  Jerusalem  Codex,  and  that  this  is  the 
first  use  made  of  it.  "  The  Metropolitan  Bryennios 
has  placed  his  collation  of  that  MS.  at  Hilgenfeld's 
service.*' 


OebharcUf  Hamack,  and  Zahn:  Patrum  Apostoli- 
corum  Opera.  Editio  altera.  L8vo.pp.272.  Lipsise: 
Hinrichs.     1878. 

F.  Overbeck,  reviewing  this  larger  work  of  Greb- 
hardt,  Hamack,  and  Zahn  in  the  Theol  Lit,  Ztg., 
says :  "  The  alterations  of  their  work  for  this  edition 
are  not  confined  to  the  changes  caused  by  Codex  C. 
For  Gebhardt  had,  in  the  meantime,  discovered  three 
new  authorities  for  the  incomplete  text — ^that  text 
which  was  the  only  Greek  one  known  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  Among  these  three  is 
specially  to  be  mentioned  a  Leyden  Codex  as  impor- 
tant, and  besides  this,  one  other  is  of  value,  viz.,  the 
copy  of  an  already  known  Florentine  MS.  prepared 
for  Is.  Yoss,  and  supplemented  with  additions  £rom 
another  source.    This  is  of  value  in  the  critical  viJua- 


tion  of  Is.  Voss's  edition,  and  the  relation  thereof  to 
the  Bditio  Prinoeps  of  Menardus,  which  immediately 
preceded  Voss's  edition.  Gebhardt  has  shown  us  tho 
sources  of  these,  and  also  of  the  materials  which 
Ussher  gathered,  and  which  fwrned  the  basis  of  tho 
Oxford  edition  of  1685 ;  and  he  has  proved  that  none 
of  these  editions  can  claim  any  higher  value  than  tiie 
MSS.  stiU  within  our  reach.  We  have  thus,  for  the 
first  time^  an  accurate  and  compendious  history  of 
the  printed  text  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  G(eb> 
hardt's  share  in  the  prolegomena  of  this  edition  la 
twice  as  large  as  before.  Besides,  the  critical  appa- 
ratus placed  bebw  the  text,  and  evidently  prepared 
with  the  most  wearisome  carefulness,  is  far  beyond 
everything  hitherto  given  in  completeness  and  acoa- 
racy,  giving  even  careful  statements  of  what  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  incomplete  text  already  mentioned." 
«  A  most  valuable  part  of  the  Appendix  is  the  coUeo- 
tion  of  testimonies  concerning  the  earliest  form  of 
the  bi^ttismal  creed.  This  is  given  along  with  tho 
earliest  creed  of  the  Eoman  Church.  The  cloud  o£ 
evidence  taken  from  Tertullian,  IrensBus,  Justin,  and 
Ignatius  seems,  at  first  sight,  an  unmanageable  mass. 
But  its  real  worth  is  seen  on  observing  how  diligently 
and  instructively,  uncommonly  so,  the  evidences  have 
been  terminologically  grouped  about  the  different 
sentences  of  the  symbol  or  creed." 


Dr.  Berm,  Demhowtiki:  The  Sources  of  the  Chiistian 
Apologetical  Writers  of  the  Second  Century.  Part  I. 
The  Apology  of  Tatian  (Die  Quellen  der  christliohen 
Apologetik  des  zweiten  Jahrhunderts.  Teil  I.  Die 
Apologie  Tatians).  ByDr.  Hirm.Dbmbowski.  L8vo. 
pp.  96.  Leipzig :  Bdhme.  1878.— Professor  LipsiaSy 
of  Jena,  commends  the  author's  work  highly;  al- 
though he  questions  his  results,  viz.,  especially  his 
theory  that  Tatian  did  not  use  Justin's  writings,  bat 
that  both  used  a  common  source. 


Oeorge  O,  Ulrici:  The  Begulation  of  Liberty  in 
Doctrine  by  the  Ordinary  Greneral  Synod  (die  Regelung 
der  Idrchlichen  Lehrfreiheit  durch  die  ordentliche 
General-synode).  By  GEOBas  G.  Ulrioi.  A  Word 
to  dear  away  DifBculties,  8vo.  pp.  156.  Halle* 
C.B.  MPfeffer.    1877. 

Of  this  work  of  the  son  of  the  well-known  Professor 
Ulrid,  of  Halle,  the  reviewer  In  the  Jena  LiUratwr- 
itUung,  says:  "He  shows  a  dear  understanding  of 
the  subjectivity  and  individual  peculiarities  of  reli- 
gious faith.  Therefore  he  finds  it  usdess  to  fancy 
that  the  various  members  of  the  Church  must  all  be 
able  to  have  the  same  oonoeptiona  in  all  respects. 
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Eyen  oonceptionc  m  to  the  essence  of  religion  will  be 
very  yarions,  and  will  have  only  an  essential  agree- 
ment." The  same  reviewer  blames  the  author  for 
too  mnch  diffosenees  and  too  little  oomprehensivenesB. 
We  name  the  book  here,  because  even  a  notice  of 
snch  work  in  a  peculiarly  Gterman  field  may  en- 
oourage  men  amongst  us  to  try  the  solution  of  our 
similar  problems. 

PatUyr  Alb,  Eauek :  TertuUian?*  Life  and  WridnffS 
(TeHvUian't  Lebm  und  Schriftm).  By  Pastor  Alb. 
Haugk.  1.  8vo.  pp.  410.  Erlangen;  Deichert. 
1877. 

We  quote  a  passage  from  the  reviewer  in  the 
literarischen  Centralblatt :  "The  title  of  this  work 
shows  at  once  that  we  are  not  to  have  an  exhaustive 
monograph  on  Tertnllian,  but  only  a  biographical 
sketch  and  a  discussion  of  questions  of  Uterary  history. 
Few  materials  exist  for  a  biography,  and  therefore, 
naturally,  the  chief  part  of  the  discussion  ought  to  be 
given  to  Tertullian's  writings.  The  author  has 
done  accordingly.  He  describes  the  course  of 
the  great  father's  mental  development,  and  at 
the  same  time  subjects  Tertullian's  numerous 
treatises  to  a  thorough  analysis  in  that  order 
which  seems  to  him  the  true  chronological  order. 
The  author  has  been  certMuly  a  careful]  and  dili- 
gent worker,  if  we  suppose  his  aim  to  have 
been  restricted  to  the  investigations  we  have  thus 
described.  An  introduction  for  each  of  the  writings 
is  given,  to  instruct  the  reader  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin.  Along  with  these  intro- 
ductions are  given  also  more  spedal  excursus  on 
Mardon,  Montanism,  ApeUee,  Prazeas,  and  so  forth. 
Then  a  verbatim  extract  is  given  from  each  writing, 
and  the  main  contents  of  each  chapter  are  indicated." 


/.  a  K.  von  Eofmann:  Theological  Ethics  (theolo- 
gische  Ethik).  By  the  late  J.  C,  K.  vON  Hofhank. 
Lectures  delivered  in  the  Summer  of  1874.  8vo. 
pp.  850.  Ndrdlingen :  C.  H.  Beck.  1878. 

The  reviewer  in  the  Jena  LiteratuneUung  writes 
truly :  **  A  work  of  Hofmann's  would  deserve  special 
condderation,  even  if  on  account  of  the  author 
only."  He  states  that  as  the  publication  is  from  the 
notes  of  a  student,  the  style  is  better  than  that  of 
Hofmann's  own  writing.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  the 
book's  contents,  from  which  we  translate  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  At  the  outset  the  author  gives  an  outline 
of  the  whole  sdenoe  of  theology,  in  order  to 
show  the  particular  place  of  ethics  therein.  This 
outline  givee  an  excellent  guide  and  explanation  for 
Hofmann's  peculiar  system  of  theology— a  system 


which  is  certainly  a  grand  structure.  The  office  ol 
theological  ethics  is  to  set  forth  the  Christian  bearing 
of  men  towards  Grod,  or  that  conduct  of  men  towards 
Qod  which  is  brought  about  through  Jesus  Christ 
Philosophical  ethics  begins  with  a  query ;  for  its 
principle  is  the  ultimate  practical  proposition — that 
proposition,  namely,  which  shall  rightly  express  the 
ultimate  aim  and  the  final  rule  of  human  doing  and 
willing.  But  theological  ethics  is  rather  a  simple 
description  of  actual  moral  phenomena.  It  presup- 
poses the  actual  existence  of  moral  goodness  in  those 
who  are  "bom  again.**  It  describes  simply  how  the 
inner  condition  of  the  new  man  proves  itself,  make* 
itself  an  actual,  acting  fact  in  outward  deeds.  It  has 
not,  therefore,  to  set  forth  demands  and  commands. 
Moreover,  in  it  there  is  no  place  for  the  diMussion  of 
eviL  This  relation  of  the  Christian  to  God  which  is 
thus  to  be  described  by  theological  ethics  is  to  be  seen 
primarily  in  the  disposition ;  then  it  appears  outwardly 
in  the  conduct.  Further,  it  is  immediately  a  relation 
to  God  himself ;  and,  mediately,  it  is  a  relation  to 
what  is  God's,  that  is  Grod's  universe."  The  reviewer 
goes  on  to  describe  von  Hoffman's  discussion  of  dis- 
position and  conduct,  and  doses  without  criticism, 
but  by  saying :  "  Bearing  in  mind  the  auUior's 
basis,  his  own  peculiar  theological  system,  there 
must  be  recogmsed  in  this  work  both  close,  binding 
connection  of  thought,  and  acuteness  in  investiga- 
tion. And  besides,  the  warmth  of  religious  life  and 
the  earnestness  of  spirit  towards  the  right  will 
bring  pleasure  even  to  theological  opponents  who 
may  study  the  work." 

P.  Fr,  ffeinrteh  Seuse  Deni^ :  The  Book  of  Spiri- 
tual Poverty,  hitherto  known  as  John  Tauler's  Fol- 
lowing the  needy  Life  of  Christ  (Das  Buch  von 
geistlicher  Armuth,  bisher  bekannt  als  Johann 
Taider's  Nachfolgung  des  armen  Lebens  Christi). 
Published  by  P.  Fr.  Heinrich  Sense  Denifle.  First 
complete  edition ;  on  the  basis  of  the  oldest  of  the 
hitherto  discovered  MSS,  8vo.  pp.  212.  Munich  : 
Huttler.    1877. 

The  Literarisches  Centralblatt  says  :  "  This  edition 
of  the  well-known  book  attributed  to  Tauler  has  been 
prepared  with  exemplary  care  on  the  basis  of  a  Leip- 
zig MS.  (of  1429)  which  is  evidently  an  excellent  one, 
and  with  help  from  a  St.  Gall.  MS.  It  presents  a 
remarkably  improved  text."  The  Theol,  Lit.  Ztg. 
says  :  "  The  publisher  points  out  that  the  usual  title 
of  the  book  (On  Following  the  Needy  Life  of  Christ) 
is  ot  to  be  found  in  the  MSS.,  but  was  given  to  it 
by  the  first  publisher."  The  former  reviewer  says 
again:  "The  edition  is  especially  valuable  for  its 
critical  introduction,   in   which   it    is  shown  that 
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tire  book  cMinot  li»ve  been  written  by  Tanler, 
ailice  it  containB  doctrine  which  is  easentiallj  tX  vari- 
anoe  with  Tanler,  and  iti  form,  too,  is  sharply  nnlike 
Tanler's  style."  To  quote  again  from  the  TheoL  Lit 
Ztg. :  "  In  the  book  there  is  ever  reappearing,  as  a 
thread  of  thought  woven  through  the  whole^  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  outward  and  inward  poverty  as 
neoessary  to  the  perfection  to  which  aU  are  tailed, 
although  this  doctrine  is  sometimes  inoonsisteiit  with 
other  sayings  in  the  book.  On  the  other  hand, 
Tauler's  great  desire  is  to  see  inward  poverty  and 
freedom  within  hosn.  being  wedded  to  the  creature, 
^nme,  he  sees  the  highest  condition  of  perfection  in 
tike  state  of  both  outward  and  inward  poverty ;  but 
he  holds  decidedly  that  different  men  have  different 
callings.  It  is  shown  by  Denifle  that  I^uler  believes 
there  can  be  inward  poverty  and  loneliness,  even 
along  with  outward  possession ;  but  he  knows 
nothing  at  all  of  the  idea  that  outward  and  inward 
poverty  are  together  the  image  of  Ood  wldch  we 
lost  in  Adam.  Tauler  does  not  think  aU  are  called 
to  the  vision  of  God,  nor  that  they  are  all  to  reach  it 
through  outward  and  inward  poverty.  The  author 
has  no  steady,  harmonious  way  of  thinking,  but 
wanders  constantly  from  one  view  to  another, 
whereas  Tauler's  sermons  are  pervaded  through- 
out by  a  strong  unity  of  thought.  Even  Linsen- 
mann  yields  that  the  book  has  not  the  colour 
of  Tauler's  healthy  and  enlightened  mysticism; 
that  it  is  diffuse,  and  not  dear,  ever  vacillating 
between  a  one-sided  idealism  and  an  endeavour  to 
lay  down  practical  rules."  Another  sentence  from 
the  lit.  Centralblatt :  "The  editor  is  preparing  a 


work  on  the  German  Mystics  of  the  Rmrtoentli 
Century.  The  i^ooib  given  by  the  book  now  before 
us  of  his  critical  care,  sober  judgment,  and  wide 
learning  in  the  field  of  scholastic  literature^  and* 
eepedaUy  the  proof  of  his  ability  tograq»  thorou£^y 
a  whole  system  of  doctrine^ — ^oofs  not  given  now 
for  the  first  time, — ^lead  us  to  expect  from  him  in 
the  coming  work  good,  solid  service— servioe  thai 
will  advance  the  scienoe  of  theology." 


Dr.  Nxk  Oikr.  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Hlw^ 
explained  Dogmatically,  liturgically,  and  Ascetitially 
(Das  heil^  Messopfer  dogmatisoh,  lituigisch  xu 
ascetisdi  erklSrt).  By  Spiritual  Dr.  Ndl  CkHB. 
L  8vo.    pp.  705.    TreRmtg  I  Br. :  Herder.    1877. 

A  Boman  Catholio  work,  whose  object,  as  the 
author  says  in  the  preface,  is  ''chiefly  ascetic.  It  is 
to  speak  not  to  the  understanding  bqIbIj,  but  also  to 
the  heart  and  to  the  will,  that  it  may  quicken  them.*' 
lac^  Kattenbusch,  of  GSttingen,  says  wisely,  in  re« 
viewing  the  book*  ''Whoever  among  Protestant 
theologians  takes  a  somewhat  deeper  interest  than  is 
usual  in  the  working  of  the  Boman  CathoUc  Church 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  from  purely  dogmatical 
descriptions  of  the  system  any  idea  of  the  practical 
nature  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Christianity.  We  are 
boxmd,  however,  not  to  be  content  with  the  bare 
theoiy  of  the  doctrines  of  Boman  Catholicism,  but 
also  to  seek  to  understand  its  own  peculiar,  living 
piety/'  For  this  object  this  book  will  fqmish 
mateci»li. 
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DOES  HUMANITY  EEQUIRE  A  NEW  REVELATION  ? 

By  Frofeesor  F,  G.  Tait,  Edinburgh  IJniyersity. 

(From  Inkmaticnal  JReview,) 


|HIS   question  we   answer   with  a 
prompt  and  decided — No ! 
Let  us  briefly  consider : — 

1.  How  it  has  recently  been  raised. 

2.  By  what  arguments  and  analogies  an 
affiimative  answer  has  been  supported. 

3.  Why  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  new 
revelation. 

We  will  not  formally  take  np  these  as 
separate  heads,  but  merely  use  them  as  a 
sort  of  framework  for  our  discourse. 

"  What  is  generally  doubted  is  doubf/td," 

So,  at  least,  sajrs  Mr.  Froude,  with  charm- 
ing dogmatism,  in  his  extremely  well-written 
articles  in  recent  nurobeis  of  the  Inter- 
national Beview.*  This  paradox  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  two  chief  reasons  which  he  gives 
for  looking  upon  the  Christian  religion  as  a 
scheme  which  suited  its  time,  no  doubt, 
but  which  now  requires  to  be  superseded. 
I  cannot  attempt  to  compete  with  him  in 
word-painting,  nor  should  I  desire  to  use  it, 
even  if  I  could,  in  place  of  argument.  Thus, 
instead  of  commenting  on  this  statement 
of  his,  for  the  moment  at  least,  I  try  to 
imagine  how  one  would  fare  at  Mr.  Fronde's 
hands  if  he  took  a  somewhat  similar — ^though 
perhaps  not  equally  startling— licence. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  a  writer  of  acknow- 
ledged power  were  to  lay  down  as  a  matter 
of  undisputed  certainty  a  proposition  such 
as  this : 

What  is  gmeraUy  misunderstood  is  unin- 
telligible. 

*  Science  and  Theotogy-^AncUnt  and  Modern^  May 
•ad  Jufy,  1S7S. 
T 


With  what  howls  of  execration,  with  what 
withering  sarcasm,  would  such  a  writer  be 
welcomed — according  to  the  style  and  temper 
of  the  multitudinous  and  mutually  incom- 
patible schools  of  thinkers,  to  everyone  of 
whom  he  would  have  given  mortal  offence? 
I  cannot  conjecture  what  exact  form  of 
denunciation  would  be  employed  by  Mr. 
Froude;  but  it  would  assuredly  be  something 
tremendous.  Tet  I  venture  to  assert  that 
this  proposition  contains  quite  as  much  of 
essential  truth  as  does  that  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Froude. 

Fancy  the  theorist  in  politics,  or  in 
political  economy,  who  has  for  years  en- 
deavoured to  bring  his  universal  panacea 
before  a  listless  public,  and  whose  sole  re- 
ward has  been  some  contemptuously  sarcastic 
notices,  of  a  few  lines  each,  in  the  more 
obscure  of  the  daily  journals — ^not  one  of 
the  writers  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
master  what  he  was  criticising.  Is  this  great 
theorist  necessarily  unintelligible  because 
everywhere  misunderstood  ? 

Fancy,  again,  the  modem  poet  who  should 
say  his  lyrics  were  misunderstood,  because 
generally  regarded  as  delirious  and  more 
than  obscene — while  to  himself,  the  true  and 
only  judge,  they  were  merely  the  voice  of 
Nature  speaking  by  his  pen — ^would  he  allow 
that  the  genuine  reason  is  that  his  verses  are 
unintelligible  ? 

Such  men  might  not  make  out  their  case, 
though  they  would  be  hard  to  convince  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong.  But  when  a  scien- 
tific man  appears  on  the  field,  he  tells  you 
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at  once  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  mathe- 
matical or  physical  science  as  the  Unintelli- 
gible, though  there  is  much  that  is  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all  understood. 

Or,  to  take  higher  game,  let  us  consider 
Mr.  Froude  himself. 

Is  the  term  Force  unintelligible  because 
all  but  universally  misunderstood  and  mis- 
applied, so  far,  indeed^  as  to  be  generally 
confounded  with  energy  ?  Mr.  Froude  says 
that  Lucretius,  "with  intuitive  genius,  had 
anticipated  two,  at  least,  of  our  most  impor- 
tant modern  discoveries.  He  had  perceived 
that  force  was  a  constant  quantity,  that  it 
was  not  expended,  but  was  converted  from 
one  form  to  another." 

Of  course  what  is  here  referred  to  is  the 
Conservation  of  Energy;  but  though  so 
generally  misunderstood,  the  principle  itself 
is  by  no  means  unintelligible.  Tet  the  error 
here  committed  is,  from  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  so  great  as  of  itself  seriously  to 
shake  our  confidence  in  the  rest  of  the 
article  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  While 
engaged  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  and 
to  avoid  repetition,  I  may  allude,  once  for  all, 
to  a  little  more  of  Mr.  Fronde's  unscientific 
science.  Thus: — ^he  applauds  the  methods 
of  Lucretius,  and  says  his  moral  and  spiritual 
conclusions  agree  with  those  of  the  best 
modem  scientific  thinkers.  We  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  ask.  Who  are  the  best  modem 
scientific  thinkers?  and  the  answer  will 
promptly  and  eflfectually  dispose  of  Mr. 
Fronde's  notion  that  their  moral  and  spiritual 
conclusions  agree  with  those  of  Lucretius. 

Again,  Mr.  Froude  says,  after  sketching 
the  cosmogony  of  Lucretius, 

"  The  readers  of  Darwin  wiU  mlis  the  theory  of  the 
modification  of  species,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
Lncretius  to  have  guessed ;  but  they  will  find  nowhere 
the  modem  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
stated  more  clearly  and  carefuUy.  Those  who  deny 
most  earnestly  that  any  elemental  power  of  spontane- 
ous genemtion  can  be  traced  in  operation  at  present, 
are  less  confident  that  it  may  not  have  existed  under 
earlier  conditions  of  this  planeti  or  may  not  exist  at 


present  in  other  planets.  The  theory  of  Lucretius  is 
not  in  the  least  more  extravagant  than  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  William  Thompson  that  the  first  living  germ 
was  introduced  by  an  aerolite.*' 

This  passage  contains  a  tangled  mass  of 
error,  for  the  discussion  of  which  the  space 
at  my  disposal  would  be  wholly  insufi&cient. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  adventitious  p  in 
Thompson,  nor  of  the  ridiculous  superlative 
in  the  phrase  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  (which 
is  not  Mr.  Froude's,  but  which  it  is  strange 
to  see  used  without  protest  by  an  accurate 
writer),  the  statement  about  the  opponents 
of  spontaneous  generation  is  as  wholly  in- 
correct as  is  the  allusion  to  the  meteorite 
theory  of  Helmholtz  and  lliomson. 

Take  another  general  proposition,  quite 
as  defensible  as  Mr.  Fronde's  : 

He  who  is  generally  trusted  is  trustworthy, 

I  should  think  Mr.  Fronde's  vast  historical 
knowledge  would  make  him  one  of  the  very 
first  to  cry  out  against  a  statement  such  as 
this.  Every  one  of  us,  in  his  own  personal 
experience  of  bankers,  railway  directors,  in- 
surance officers,  and  what  not,  has  had  ample 
reason  to  know  and  feel  its  absolute  falsity. 

After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  hardUy 
necessary  to  examine  or  comment  upon  the 
other  dogmatic  statements  of  Mr.  Froude, 
such  as — 

"  Truth  is  what  men  trow," 
"  Things  are  what  men  think.** 

As  contributions  to  English  etymology, 
these  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  With 
that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  But  as  logical 
propositions — ^and  it  is  as  such  that  they  are 
brought  forward  and  used — ^they  are  trans- 
parently incorrect.  Yet  these  and  their  like 
form  one  half  of  the  basis  of  Mr.  Fronde's 
slashing  but  melancholy  argument  Let  us 
for  a  moment  suppose  them  cut  away,  as  at 
least  useless  if  not  wholly  misleading,  and 
endeavour  to  discover  what  support  remains. 

Here  it  is : 

''The  theory  of  development^  as  it  is  called,  does 
not  deny  the  ezirtenoe  of  God  aoy  more  than  EpI- 
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cnreanism  denied  it  It  denies  only  that  the  pheno- 
mena require  the  existence  of  such  a  being  to  account 
for  them.  For  a  time,  even  after  the  authority  of 
tradition  was  shaken,  science  seemed  to  be  on  the 
side  of  religion.  The  evidence  of  design  in  nature 
was  urged,  as  it  was  urged  by  the  Stoics,  in  proof  of 
a  designing  mind ;  and  as  long  as  each  species  of  plant 
and  animal  was  believed  to  be  distinct  from  every 
other,  each  one  of  them  required  a  special  act  of 
creation  to  bring  it  into  being.  Both  positions  are 
now  abandoned  by  advanced  scientific  thinkers." 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  no  doubt  a  very  sad 
state  of  things,  and  perhaps  might  explain 
the  following  very  extraordinary  assertion 
with  reference  to  the  present  time  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Csesars  : 

*'  People  continue  to  go  to  church.  They  continued 
then  to  go  to  the  temples.  They  say  their  prayers  in 
public,  or  perhaps  in  private.  So  they  did  then.  The 
clergy  pray  for  rain  or  fine  weather,  and  on  great  oc- 
casions, such  as  the  potato  blight,  the  archbishop 
issues  a  special  form  of  petition  for  its  removal.  But 
the  clergy  and  the  archbishop  are  aware  aU  the  time 
that  the  evils  which  they  pray  against  depend  on 
natural  causes,  and  that  a  prayer  from  a  Christian 
minister  will  as  little  bring  a  change  of  weather  as  the 
incantation  of  a  Gaffre  rain-maker.  We  keep  to  con- 
ventional forms,  because  none  of  us  likes  to  acknow- 
ledge what  we  aU  know  to  be  true.  But  we  do  not 
believe ;  we  do  not  even  believe  that  we  believe,  the 
bishops  themselves  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us — ^no 
more  than  the  GoUege  of  Augurs  in  Gato*s  time 
believed  in  the  sacred  chickens." 

I  feel  assured  that  there  are  but  few 
thinking  men  who  will  indorse  a  statement 
like  this.  So  far  as  it  is  connected  with 
science,  it  rests  upon  absolutely  no  scientific 
basis  whatever  ;  for  science  has  not  proved, 
and  will  never  be  able  to  prove,  that  there 
are  not  now  any  direct  interferences  (from 
without)  in  what  we  call  the  order  of  nature. 
And  the  assertions  as  to  our  beliefs  are 
probably  even  more  wide  of  the  mark  than 
those  of  Elijah,  when  to  his  querulously- 
egotistical  exclamation,  "  I  have  been  very 
jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts :  because 
the  children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  Thy  cove- 
nant, thrown  down  Thine  altars,  and  slain 
Thy  prophets  with  the  sword ;  and  I,  even  I 


only,  am  left ;  and  they  seek  my  life,  to  take 
it  away" — the  altogether  unexpected  and 
crushing  answer  came :  ''  Tet  I  have  left  me 
seven  thousand  in  Israel,  all  the  knees  which 
have  not  bowed.unto  Baal,  and  every  mouth 
which  hath  not  kissed  him." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Fronde's  answer  to  this 
objection  may  be  that  supplied  by  his  own 
words:  "We  are  too  earnest  to  tolerate 
impiety,  and  the  traditions  of  religion  will 
retain  their  hold  with  the  millions  long  after 
they  have  lost  their  influence  over  the  intel- 
lect. Intellect  we  know  is  not  onmiscient. 
Emotion  has  a  voice  in  the  matter,  which  is 
always  on  the  side  of  faith,  and  women  in 
such  subjects  are  governed  almost  wholly  by 
their  feelings." 

Still  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  last  above  quoted. 

But  who,  pray,  are  the  advanced  "  scientific 
thinkers"  so  confidently  appealed  to  by  Mr. 
Froude  as  having  given  up  the  proof  which 
is  furnished  by  the  evidence  of  design  in 
nature  ? 

Mr.  Froude  says,  "the  inferences  [of 
Lucretius]  were  drawn  in  the  strictest 
scientific  method.  Within  the  proper  limits 
of  physical  science  he  anticipated  many  of 
the  generalisations  of  the  best  modem  scienti- 
fic thinkers.  His  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
clusions are  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
theirs;"  "  the  fate  of  nations  is  determined 
by  the  convictions  about  the  nature  and 
responsibilities  of  man  which  ...  are  enter- 
tained by  the  ablest  thinkers;  and  every- 
where opinions  are  now  professed  by  men 
whom  we  agree  to  admire,  .  .  .  which  recall 
the  .  .  .  time  when  the  old  order  of  things 
perished."  If  these  extracts  contain  even  a 
trace  of  truth,  we  are  indeed  in  a  bad  way. 
Let  us  examine  them.  One  thing  is  specially 
to  be  remarked,  the  persistence  and  iteration 
with  which  Mr.  Froude  claims  as  supporters 
of  his  views  the  ablest  scientific  thinkers. 

When  we  ask  of  any  competent  authority, 
who  were  the  *' advanced,"  the  "best,"  and 
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the  "ablest  "scientific  thinkers  of  the  im- 
mediate past  (in  Britain),  we  cannot  but 
receive  for  answer  such  names  as  Brewster, 
Faraday,  Forbes,  Graham,  Rowan  Hamilton, 
Herschel,  Eankine,  and  Talbot.  This  must 
be  the  case  unless  we  use  the  word  science  in 
a  perverted  sense.  Which  of  these  great 
men  gave  up  the  idea  that  nature  evidences 
a  designing  mind? 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Froude  refers  to  the 
advanced  thinkers  still  happily  alive  among 
us.  The  names  of  the  foremost  among  them 
are  not  far  to  seek.  But,  unfortunately  for 
his  assertion,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Andrews, 
Joule,  Clerk-Maxwell,  Balfour  Stewart, 
Stokes,  William  Thomson,  and  such  like, 
have,  each  and  all  of  them,  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself,  spoken  in  a 
sense  altogether  different  from  that  implied 
in  Mr.  Fronde's  article.  Surely  there  are  no 
truly  scientific  thinkers  in  Britain  farther 
advanced  than  these  !  But  then  Mr.  Froude 
has  said  that  the  inferences  of  Lucretius 
"were  drawn  in  the  strictest  scientific 
method."  Most  scientific  men  think  them, 
as  a  rule,  metaphysical,  and  even  in  some 
instances  wholly  absurd. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  Mr.  Fronde's 
notions  of  science  are  altogether  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  best  authorities. 

For  true  scientific  writing  there  are  three 
indispensable  requisites  : 

1.  Your  facts  must  be  facts. 

2.  Tour  reasoning  must  be  logical. 

3.  Tour  knowledge  must  be  in  all  respects 
adequate. 

The  words  italicised  are  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  the  very  slightest  defect 
of  knowledge  may  be  fatal  to  the  whole 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Froude  is  a  veiy  able  and  plausible 
writer,  and  his  position  as  a  historian  is 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  But  though 
these  qualifications  undoubtedly  render  his 
essay  very  pleasant  reading,  the  fact  that 
his  subject  deals  to  a  certain  extent  with 


science  has  proved  sufficient  to  show  that 
something  more  than  literary  knowledge  and 
ability  is  wanted  to  confer  upon  it  that 
accuracy  which  is  indispensable  to  authority. 
Nothing  prepares  one  so  well  for  the  solution 
of  a  hard  problem  as  previous  practice  at 
similar  but  easier  ones,  so  we  may  usefully 
say  a  word  or  two  about  a  few  simpler  cases, 
which  bear  some  little  analogy  to  that  of 
Mr.  Froude,  in  connection  with  his  recent 
articles. 

Nothing  is  more  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  ignorance  of  even  educated  people 
than  the  way  in  which  certain  persons  obtain 
undeserved  popularity  and  come  to  be 
regarded  (except  of  course  by  experts)  as 
authorities  in  literature  or  in  science.  The 
royal  road  to  this  distinction  lies  in  not 
merely  looking  and  talking  big,  but  in  doing 
so  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Lawyers 
laughed  at  the  late  Lord  Brougham's  law, 
but  thought  him  great  in  literature  and 
science ;  scientific  men  laughed  at  his 
science,  but  allowed  that  he  was  a  master  in 
law  and  literature ;  and  the  recently  pub- 
lished Napier  correspondence  has  shown  in 
what  hearty  contempt  he  was  held  by 
literary  authorities  like  Macaulay. 

The  once  celebrated  Vestiges  of  Creation 
owed  its  popularity  not  so  much  to  the  truth 
and  novelty  of  some  of  its  statements,  and 
their  supposed  heretical  boldness,  as  to  the 
enormous  range  of  subjects  on  which  its 
author  could  smatter  sufficiently  to  pass 
muster  with  men  who  knew  them  only  super- 
ficially. Even  true  scientific  men,  though 
each  convinced  that  the  author  was  only 
superficially  acquainted  with  his  own  pet 
subject,  were  often  incautious  enough  to 
state  that  he  was  obviously  well  acquainted 
with  everything  else. 

It  is  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  no  one  can 
nowadays  write  with  authority  on  more  than 
two  or  three  branches  even  of  science — ^and, 
in  general,  these  are  closely  allied:  as 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy ;  anatomy 
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and  physiology ;  etc.  And  it  is  another,  but 
less  generally  received,  truism  that  no  one 
can  make  sound  applications  of  even  the 
elements  of  a  scientific  subject  without  a 
really  profound  knowledge  of  the  whole. 

The  Paper  Science  of  the  present  day,  that 
which  pretends  to  make  the  highest  science 
at  once  interesting  and  intelligible  to  all,  is  a 
disgrace  to  education  generally — a  proof  that 
such  education  as  even  the  best  of  non- 
specialists  receive  is  incompetent  to  enable 
them  to  detect  superficiality  and  confident, 
because  ignorant,  smattering.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  carefully  thought-out  treatises  of 
two  centuries  ago— rich  and  full,  even  when 
wholly  speculative— H)n  the  production  of 
one  of  which  a  man  spent  often  the  best 
years  of  his  life  !  What  a  contrast  to  these 
is  the  constant  flow  of  trashy  verbiage  from 
the  "  Easy- Writing  "  Paper  Scientists  I  Be 
it  is  who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  state 
of  things  we  have  now  to  explain. 

The  assumed  incompatibility  of  religion 
and  science  has  been  so  often  and  so  con- 
fidently asserted  in  recent  times  that  it  has 
come,  like  the  universal  knowledge  and 
ability  of  Lord  Brougham,  or  the  all-round 
scientific  merits  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation, 
to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  writers  of 
leading  articles,  etc.,  and  it  is  of  course  per- 
petually thrust  by  them  broadcast  before 
their  too  trusting  readers. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake,  and  a 
mistake  so  grave  that  no  true  scientific  man 
(unless  indeed  he  be  literally  a  specialist — 
such  as  a  pure  mathematician,  or  a  mere 
mycologist  or  entomologist)  runs,  in  Britain, 
at  least,  the  smallest  risk  of  making  it. 

Who  are,  after  all,  the  people  who  so 
loudly  assert  this  so-called  incompatibility  ? 
Do  they,  or  does  even  any  one  of  them,  show 
that  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  sides 
of  the  question  which  is  usually,  and  I  think 
rightly,  imagined  to  be  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  judgment  of  any  value? 
When  one  such  presents  himself  it  will  be 


time  enough  for  genuine  theologians,  if  not 
to  feel  alarm,  at  all  events  to  be  prepared 
for  battle.  Hitherto  at  least  it  appears  that 
the  contest  has  been  originated  and  carried  on 
by  the  supernumeraries,  I  had  almost  said  the 
camp-followers,  of  both  classes,  the  scientific 
and  the  theological  With  a  few,  and  these 
very  singular,  exceptions,  the  true  scientific 
men  and  true  theologians  of  the  present  day 
have  not  yet  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  quarreling. 

An  ignorant  and  mischievous  super- 
numerary on  the  theological  side  takes  up 
old  and  now  exploded  views  of  the  nature 
and  mode  of  production  of  the  Bible — asserts 
(let  us  say)  that  every  word,  nay,  every 
letter,  in  it  is  divinely  inspired  and  has  been 
divinely  preserved  to  us — that  its  incidental 
references  to  objects  of  physical  or  natural 
science  must  also  be  scientifically  exact. 
Well  may  the  true  theologian  desire  to  be 
preserved  from  his  friends  I 

"  For  the  son  dishonoureth  the  father,  the 
daughter  riseth  up  against  her  mother,  the 
daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law ; 
a  man*s  enemies  are  the  fnen  of  his  oum 


Hereupon  an  equally  ignorant  and  mis* 
chievous  underling  of  the  scientific  estab- 
lishment, fancying  that  he  has  an  opportunity 
of  attaining  the  notoriety  which  is  his  main 
object  in  life,  seizes  on  these  absurd  state- 
ments, gravely  assumes  that  they  are  put 
forward  by  the  masters  and  not  by  the 
underlings,  and  proceeds  with  much  stage 
effect  and  clatter  to  expose  their  absurdity. 
The  long-enduring  public,  led  too  often  by 
ignorant  though  "educated"  men  (for  a 
''scholar"  may  be,  and  too  often  is,  altogther 
innocent  of  the  very  slightest  power  of  de- 
tecting the  characteristic  diSerenqe  between 
science  and  pseudo-science,  obvious  though 
it  be  to  the  practised  eye) — ^the  patient 
public,  I  say,  under  such  leadership,  grows 
ecstatic  over  the  tremendous  contest,  and 
hails  the  fancied  victor  as  among  the  fore- 
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most  men  of  science  of  his  time.  It  is  like 
the  terrific  sword-and-buckler  combat  in  a 
melo-drama,  cheered  to  the  echo,  though 
everyone  knows  it  is  humbug.  And  thus 
religion,  which  has  never  really  been  in 
question,  suffers  in  the  judgment  of  the 
vulgar. 

llie  same  effect  is  often  produced  by  a 
nearly  converse  process.  The  mischievous 
scientific  camp-follower  begins  throwing 
stones  at  what  he  imagines  to  be  religion  ; 
but,  as  true  religion  is  something  very 
different  from  the  idea  he  has  formed  of  it, 
he  has  of  course  no  chance  of  hitting  his 
mark. 

But  the  equally  mischievous  theological 
underling  thinks  his  opportunity  has  come  ; 
and  so  at  it  they  go,  tooth  and  nail,  hammer 
and  tongs,  with  plenty  of  noise  and  no  result, 
except  of  course  that  Religion  again  suffers 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  who  fancy  that 
this  tomfoolery,  "  carried  on  in  her  name," 
really  involves  her  interests.  They  have, 
besides,  a  sort  of  unexpressed  notion  that 
religion  should  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  not 
only  unimpeachable  but  unimpeached — 
forgetting  that  a  child  may  easily  drive  in 
a  nail  so  that  a  giant  may  find  difficulty 
in  extracting  it. 

So  much  for  the  discussions  on  the  so- 
called  incompatibility  of  religion  and  science. 
Almost  invariably  initiated  and  carried  out 
against  the  wishes  and  the  convictions  of 
the  true  leaders  on  either  side,  they  have 
become  a  sort  of  ladder  by  which  hangers-on 
or  supernumeraries  manage  now  and  then  to 
raise  themselves  into  public  notice.  To  do 
so  with  the  greatest  effect  they  adopt,  as  a 
rule,  the  side  of  what  they  call  science,  A 
well-known  scientific  man  puts  it  very  hap- 
pily thus  i  "  The  dogs  have  partaken  of  the 
children's  bread,  and  are  determined  to  show 
that  they  belong  to  the  family."  It  must 
be  allowed  that  now  and  then  some  of  the 
really  foremost  men  have  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  confute  a  more  than  usually 


loud-mouthed  (and  ther^are  popular)  op- 
ponent, but  as  a  body  they  have  as  yet 
found  no  cause  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Froude,  I  think,  has  done  much  harm 
by  throwing  himself  unsolicited,  and  in 
great  part  unqualified,  into  this  sham-fight 
of  underlings.  [A  knight,  as  Don  Quixote 
found  to  his  cost,  ought  not  to  mix  in  the 
pastimes  or  quarrels  of  carriers  and  cloth- 
workers.]  He  is  quite  as  one-sided  as, 
though  of  course  from  any  point  of  view  far 
more  effective  than,  the  scribblers  with 
whom,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  has  temporarily 
associated  himself.  Had  he  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  somewhat  novel  question  he 
has  raised,  which  is  practically  that  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  he  would  have  to  some 
extent  kept  clear  of  these  small  fry  and 
their  perennial  chatter  : — Die  aliter  visum  ! 

According  to  Mr.  Froude,  we  are,  without 
being  generally  conscious  of  it,  living  in  a 
period  of  exceptionally  rapid  advance.  This 
advance  consists  not  so  much  in  material 
prosperity  and  scientific  discovery,  as  in 
shaking  off,  one  by  one,  the  trammels  of  a 
burdensome  superstition  which  we  are  at 
length  beginning  to  estimate  at  its  true 
value. 

"  Whither  these  material  changes  may  be  carrying 
tis,  it  is  idle  to  conjecture,  Nothing  of  the  same  kind 
has  ever  been  witnessed  on  the  earth  before,  and  there 
is  no  experience  to  guide  us.  The  spiritual  change  is 
not  so  unexampled.  Phenomena  occurred  most 
curiously  analogous  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
Christianity ;  and  from  the  singularly  parallel  course 
in  which  at  those  two  periods  the  inteUect  developed 
itself,  we  may  infer  generally  what  is  likely  to  come 
of  it. 

"  That  we  have  been  started  out  of  our  old  posi- 
tions, and  that  we  can  never  return  to  positions 
exactly  the  same,  is  too  plain  to  be  questioned. 
Theologians  no  longer  speak  with  authority.  They 
are  content  to  suggest,  and  they  deprecate  hasty 
contradistinction.  Those  who  doubted  before  now 
openly  deny.  Those  who  believed  on  trust  have 
passed  into  uncertainty.  Those  who  uphold  ortho- 
doxy cannot  agree  on  what  ground  to  defend  it. 
Throughout  Europe,  throughout  the  world,  the 
gravest  rabjeots  are  freely  discussed,  and  opposite 
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■ides  may  be  tmken  without  blame  from  society." 
''Along  the  whole  line  the  defending  foroes  are 
falling  back,  not  knowing  where  to  make  a  stand ; 
and  Materialism  all  over  Europe  stands  frankly  out, 
and  is  respectfully  listened  to  when  it  affirms  that 
the  war  is  over,  that  the  claims  of  revelation  cannot 
be  maintained,  and  that  the  existence  of  God  and  of 
a  future  state,  the  origin  of  miui,  the  nature  of  con- 
science, and  the  meaning  of  the  distinctions  between 
good  and  evil,  are  all  open  questions." 

It  is  true  he  gives  us  a  cnunb  or  two  of 
momentary  comfort — sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent^ and  perhaps  for  the  next^  generation. 

"The  entire  generation  at  present  alive  may 
probably  pass  away  before  the  inward  change  shows 
itself  markedly  in  external  symptoms.  None  the  less 
18  it  quite  certain  that  the  ark  of  religious  opinion 
has  drifted  from  its  moorings,  that  it  is  moving  with 
increasing  speed  along  a  track  which  it  will  never 
retrace,  and  towards  issues  infinitely  momentous. 
What  are  these  issues  to  be  !  The  thing  that  hath 
been,  that  shall  be  again.** 

I  do  not  venture  directly  to  contradict  all 
these  assertions.  Some  of  them  are  certainly 
in  part  true;  some  are  at  least  plausible. 
But  I  think  the  situation  is  enormously 
exaggerated.  The  state  of  the  real  heart- 
depths  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  judged  by 
the  froth  or  dross  which  comes  most  promi- 
nently to  the  surface.  The  vices  and 
frivolities,  whether  of  fashionable  society 
or  of  the  music-hall  cad,  like  the  flippant 
lectures  of  half-educated  materialists  and 
the  childish  follies  of  Ritualism,  are  but  as 
ripples  that  disturb  the  surface  of  the  water; 
while  the  strong  current  of  common-sense, 
morality,  and  religion  flows  on  uninter- 
ruptedly below. 

What  led  to  the  recent  marvellous  recovery 
of  France  ?  What  but  the  fact  that  the 
glaring  vices  and  frivolities,  which  to  casual 
observers  were  her  most  prominent  feature, 
did  not  seriously  affect  the  real  life  of  the 
nation?  Remember  what  Horace  8a3rs  of 
the  similar  scum  of  his  own  times,  and  also 
of  the  true  manhood  which  (till  the  scum  is 
brushed  away)  is  obscured  from  the  sight  of 
the  careless  observer : 


"Non  his  jurentas  orta  parentibus 
Infedt  sequor  sanguine  Punioo— 

•  •  *  * 

Sed  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Versare  glebas,  et  severe 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos 
Fortare  fustes,"    .    .    . 

And,  just  as  we  all  know  from  recent  ex- 
perience that  a  similar,  perhaps  even  a  liigher, 
manhood  is  to  be  found  to  a  practically 
unlimited  extent  alike  in  Britain  and  in 
America  : — so  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  sound  common-sense  people, 
of  all  classes,  in  these  countries,  is  at  heart 
leal  to  religion— of  which,  there/ore,  it  does 
not  ostentatiously  make  parade.  Flippant 
sceptics  may, in  ordinary  times,  without  great 
fear  of  contradiction,  assert  the  contrary. 
But  they  would  be  altogether  confounded 
were  a  season  of  trial,  danger,  and  difficulty 
to  arise,  such  as  would  necessarily  call  into 
practical  display  the  simple  but  profound 
religious  convictions  of  these  many  true 
hearts. 

Doubter — if  you  can  be  found — think  of 
Elijah  and  be  reassured  !  Thus  the  second 
of  Mr.  Fronde's  chief  reasons  for  his  con- 
viction falls  to  pieces  like  the  first.  Christi- 
anity is  not  "  generally  doubted."  And 
even  if  it  were,  that  which  is  generally 
doubted  is  by  no  means  necessarily  ''  doubt- 
ful." Yet  it  is  solely  upon  grounds  so 
uncertain,  or  rather  so  certainly  erroneous, 
that  the  startling  conclusions  he  comes  to 
are  based. 

The  only  passage  in  Mr.  Froude's  articles 
which  suggests  even  the  slightest  hope  is  the 
following : 

''For  centuries  states  and  individuals  alike  pro- 
fessed to  be  governed  in  aU  that  they  thought  and 
did  by  the  supposed  revelation  which  was  given  to 
manldnd  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Avowed  dis- 
belief of  it  there  was  none;  of  secret,  silent  mis- 
giving there  was  probably  very  little.  For  practical 
purposes,  that  revelation  was  accepted  as  a  fact,  as 
little  aUowing  of  doubt  as  the  oommonest  phenomena 
of  daily  experience.  The  universal  confidenoe 
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priesthood,  the  eystem  of  Christianity  appeals 
alike  to  the  belief  of  all ;  requiring  of  all  that, 
in  presence  of  their  common  Father,  they 
should  sink  their  fiincied  superiority  one  over 
another,  and  frankly  confessing  the  absolute 
unworthiness  which  they  cannot  but  fed, 
approach  their  Redeemer  with  the  simplidty 
and  confidence  of  little  children. 

"The  Garden  of  Eden  is  desecrated  now  by  the 
trampling  of  oontroversy,  and  no  ingenious  recon- 
ciliations of  reli^on  and  science,  no  rivers  of  casuistic 
holy  water,  can  restore  the  ruined  loveliness  of  tnt- 
ditionary  faith.  But  the  truth  which  is  in  religion 
wiU  assert  itself  again  as  it  asserted  itself  before.  A 
society  without  God  in  the  heart  of  it  b  not  per- 
mitted to  exist ;  and  when  once  more  a  spizitoal 
creed  has  established  itself  which  men  can  act  on  in 
their  lives  and  believe  with  their  whole  souls,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  have  grown  wiser  by  experi- 
ence, and  wiU  not  again  leave  the  most  precious  ol 
their  possessions  to  be  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of 
exaggerating  credulity." 

Most  true,  and  yet  most  false !  But  false 
only  because  of  the  implied  assumption  that 
the  "  spiritual  creed ''  already  vouchsafed  to 
us  is  not  one  "which  men  can  act  on  in 
their  lives,  and  believe  with  their  whole 
souls." 

That  men  in  myriads  have  already  thus 
believed,  and  acted  on,  the  altogether  spiri- 
tual creed  of  the  New  Testament,  is  matter 
of  absolute  certainty.  And  if  in  the  past, 
why  not  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  ? 

The  Founder  of  Christianity  has  given  for 
all  time  the  answer  to  those  who,  discon- 
tented with  what  Gk)d  has  graciously  done 
for  them,  seek  a  new  revelation.  "  If  ye 
believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither 
would  ye  believe  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead." 

To  this  there  can  be  no  answer  except  a 
bold  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  Chirist.  That 
Christ  claimed  to  be  Divine  we  know,  alto- 
gether independently  of  Scripture,  from  the 
historical  facts  connected  with  His  execution. 
We  have  His  own  triumphant  answer  to  tiie 
question  (all-important  so  &r  as  our  present 
subject  is  concerned),  "Art  Thou  He  that 
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received  its  first  shock  at  the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Just  as  the  original  pagan  creed 
was  made  incredible  by  the  legends  with  which  it 
was  overspread,  so  Christianity  was  overgrown  by  a 
forest  of  extravagant  superstitions.  Conscience  and 
intelligence  rose  in  revolt,  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
For  a  time  all  was  welL  The  weeds  were  gone  5  the 
faith  of  the  early  Church  was  restored  in  aU  its  sim- 
plicity. The  Huguenots  in  France,  Lutherans  in 
Germany,  the  Puritans  in  England  and  Scotland, 
were  as  absolutely  under  the  influence  of  religious 
belief  as  the  apostles  and  first  converts.  Providence 
to  them  was  not  a  form  of  speech,  but  a  living 
reality.** 

With  the  exception  of  on^  sneering  epithet 
the  whole  of  this  passage  may  be  accepted 
as  it  stands.  But  what  follows?  Instead 
of  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  Beforma- 
tion  was  not  complete,  having  left  at  least 
as  many  blots  on  dogmatic  Christianity  as 
it  had  removed;  and  that  a  second  and  more 
sweeping  Reformation  is  now  urgently  re- 
quired— what  is  hinted  at  is  the  necessity 
for  an  altogether  new  revelation,  or,  at  least, 
a  completely  new  system  of  philosophic 
belief. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  human  race 
cannot  be  philosophers — cannot  even,  so  far 
at  least  as  experience  has  taught  us,  be 
scholars.  Yet  surely  they  are  all  individually, 
not  merely  numerically,  as  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  common  Creator  (Mr.  Froude 
does  seem  to  allow  that  there  is  a  God,  belief 
in  whom  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
society)  as  is  any,  the  most  erudite,  philo- 
sopher. 

It  would  therefore  appear,  from  the  most 
absolutely  common-sense  view — independent 
of  all  philosophy  and  speculation — it  would 
appear  that  the  only  religion  which  can  have 
a  rational  claim  on  our  belief  must  be  one 
suited  equally  to  the  admitted  necessities  of 
the  peasant  and  of  the  philosopher.  And 
this  is  one  specially  distinguishing  feature  of 
Christianity.  While  almost  all  other  re- 
ligious creeds  involve  an  outer  sense  for  the 
uneducated  masses,  and  an  inner  sense  for 
the  more  learned  and  therefore  dominant 
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should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?  *' 
But  the  claim  comes  oat,  admitted  in  all  its 
strength  in  the  words  of  the  high-priest, 
"  What  need  we  any  f&rther  witnesses  ?  ye 
yourselves  have  heard  the  blasphemy.'* 

All  who  approach  the  subject  without  bias 
can  see  from  the  New  Testament  records 
how  some  of  the  most  essential  features  of 
Christianity  were  long  in  impressing  them- 
selves on  the  minds  even  of  the  Founder's 
immediate  followers.  And  we  could  not 
reasonably  have  expected  it  to  be  otherwise. 
The  revelation  of  Himself  which  the  Creator 
has  made  by  His  works  we  are  only,  as  it 
were,  beginning  to  comprehend.  Are  we  to 
wonder  that  Christianity,  that  second  and 
complementary  revelation,  is  also,  as  it  were, 
only  beginning  to  be  understood ;  or  that, 
in  the  struggle  for  light,  much  that  is  wholly 
monstrous  has  been  gratuitously  introduced. 


and  requires  a  Reformation  for  its  removal  ? 
What  more  likely  than  that,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  frame  a  document  for  the 
stamping  out  of  a  particular  heresy,  over- 
zealous  clergy  should  carry  the  process  a 
little  too  far,  and  so  introduce  a  new  and 
opposite  heresy  ?  But  this  is  no  argument 
against  Christianity ;  rather  the  reverse. 

It  might  in  fact  be  asserted,  with  very 
great  reason,  that  a  religion  which,  like  any 
one  of  the  dogmatic  systems  of  particular 
Christian  sects,  should  be  stated  to  men  in 
a  form  as  precise  and  definite  as  was  the 
mere  ceremonial  law,  would  be  altogether  an 
anomaly — ^inconsistent  in  character  with  all 
the  other  dealings  of  God  with  man — and 
altogether  incompatible  with  that  Free  Will 
which  every  sane  man  feels  and  knows 
himself  to] 
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[HOUGH  Dr.  Lange  is  chiefly  known 
in  America  by  his  Commentaries, 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  his 
main  field  of  labour.  He  is  also  a  fruitful 
labourer  in  systematic  theology.  Some  of 
his  productions  here  are  of  very  high  rank. 

Most  recent  among  his  works  is  the  one 
now  before  us :  Elements  qf  Christian  Ethics. 
A  glance  at  this  work  will  show  that  it  is  a 
marvel  of  compact  erudition  and  suggestive- 
ness.  Like  most  German  works,  and  unlike 
most  English  works,  it  gives  great  promi- 
nence to  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
subject.  On  the  latter  point  it  is  very  com- 
prehensive, thorough,  and  recent  Every 
ethical   writer   worthy  of    mention,   from 

*  Qfundrm  der  CkriiOickm  Etkik,    Yon  Dr.  J.  P. 
LiDge.    pp.  24S.  Heidelberg.    18/8. 


Menee  to  Bothe,  Wuttke,  and  Eaulich,  is 
critically  examined  and  judged.  Indeed, 
there  runs  a  very  incisive  polemical  element 
throughout  the  whole  book.  We  purpose 
here  to  give  simply  an  outline  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  work,  and  then  to  cite  some 
of  the  positions  of  Lange  on  several  vital 
points. 

After  a  preface  of  eight  pages  there 
follows  a  critical-historical  introduction  of 
fifty  pages.  This  consists  largely  of  a  sharp 
criticism  of  the  systems  of  Schleiermachw 
and  Rothe.  At  the  opening  of  this  dis- 
cussion we  find  a  suggestive  synoptical  view 
of  the  two  streams  (Protestant  and  Catholic) 
of  ethical  development  since  the  revival  of 
learning:  1.  Reformed  and  Trideu  tine  ethics; 
2.  Orthodox  and  Jesuitic  ethics ;  3,  Hetistio 
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and  Jansenistic  ethics ;  4.  Rationalistic  and 
Josephinistic  ethics;  5.  Christological  and 
confessional  forms. 

In  the  midst  of  the  introduction  occurs  a 
valuable  discussion  of  ^  the  subject  of  con- 
science. We  submit  a  synopsis :  The  idea 
of  conscience  is  as  universal  as  that  of  God  ; 
for  its  very  notion  is  that  of  a  revelation  of 
God  in  man.  Despite  the  varieties  of  its 
actual  manifestation,  it  is  a  direct  activity 
of  the  Spirit,  and  its  witnessing  power  is 
comparable  to  that  of  revelation  itself.  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  reality  of  con- 
science should  be  denied.  But  it  has  been 
denied.  Rothe  does  it ;  and  yet  his  denial 
amounts  to  nothing  but  a  denial  of  its  name. 
It  is  simply  one  of  Rothe's  magnificent 
eccentricities. 

Unfortunately  the  essay  of  Ritschl —  Ueher 
das  Gewissen — ^furnishes  but  little  light.  He 
denies  that  conscience  makes  its  validity 
universally  felt.  He  attributes  the  up- 
braidings  of  conscience  to  the  effects  of  moral 
education;  and  he  overlooks  the  difficulty  in 
which  he  thus  involves  himself  of  accounting 
for  the  beginnings  of  conscience  in  society  at 
aU.  If  society  creates  conscience,  what  are 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  creates  it?  Is 
not  such  a  position  contradictory?  Does  it 
not  imply  that  society  has  already  the  essence 
of  conscience  ? 

To  say  that  society  creates  conscience,  or 
that  law  creates  it,  or  that  the  Romish 
hierarchy  creates  it,  are  simply  three  varia- 
tions of  the  same  thought.  Vilmar  has 
defended  the  second  position ;  and  he  has  been 
refuted  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Wuttke. 
Conscience,  says  Wuttke,  is  not  an  empty 
vessel,  into  which  an  objective  law  pours  its 
contents ;  but  it  has  contents  itself.  And  it 
is  only  by  virtue  of  having  positive  contents 
within  itself  that  objective  revelation  can 
and  does  appeal  to  it.  Had  it  no  contents 
of  its  own,  a  code  of  tyranny  and  murder 
would  be  approved  by  conscience  just  as 
readily  as  a  code  of  righteousness.    Divine 


revelation  is  not  sent  to  create  conscience, 
but  to  educate  and  complement  it. 

The  Romish  moralists  make  of  conscience 
a  function  of  the  intellect,  a  dictamen  prac- 
ticum  rationis  (Gury).  Thus  the  way  is 
open  for  the  intrusion  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
hierarchy.  For  the  intellect  can  be  trained 
into  submission.  Conscience  is  merged  into 
submission;  and  then  we  are  required  to 
sacrifice  our  intellect,  our  private  judgment, 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Pope.  Thus  the 
Syllabus  is  made  the  law  of  the  conscience. 
And  then  all  resistance  to  the  Syllabus  is 
termed  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience. 

A  chief  occasion  of  these  contradictory 
views  of  conscience  arises  from  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  conscience  itself  and 
our  subjective  interpretation  of  its  voice. 
This  difference  is  illustrated  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  direct  oracle  of  the 
Greek  priestess,  and  the  priestly  interpre- 
tation of  that  oracle.  So  in  the  account  of 
the  fall, — what  God  said  was  the  voice  of 
conscience;  what  the  serpent  said  was  the 
voice  of  subjective  reason.  Also  Paul  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  firm  word  of  con- 
science and  the  subjective  reasonings  of  the 
understanding. 

The  fact  is,  conscience  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  yet  perfectly  pervertable.  It  is  the  in- 
nate moral  sensorium  of  the  personality  for 
differentiating  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil.  Unquestionably  man  has  an  innate 
sensorium  also  for  the  true  and  the  false, 
and  for  beauty  and  deformity.  The  primi- 
tive utterance  of  conscience  is  a  sentiment 
of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  The 
voice  of  primitive  conscience  is  as  truly  a 
voice  of  the  moral  sensorium  in  man,  as  is 
pain  a  voice  of  the  bodily  sensorium  in  man. 
But  its  voice  expresses  itself  in  a  synthetic 
sentiment,  and  not  in  analytical  words. 
But  now  comes  in  reason,  and  interprets  this 
sentiment  into  words ;  and  it  does  so  under 
motives  of  self-love, — Whence  its  liability  to 
misinterpret. 
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But  the  primitive  utterance  of  conscience, 
the  83mthetic  sentiment,  is  the  essential  and 
incorruptible  phase  of  conscieDce.  The 
£omish  Church  has  an  interest  in  denying 
or  overlooking  this  first  phase.  But  if  it  is 
overlooked,  then  the  image  of  God  in  man  is 
overlooked.  Man  is  then  absolutely  unre- 
deemable. For,  if  there  remains  no 
smouldering  spark  of  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  in  man,  how  can  Christ,  how  can  the 
Gospel,  awaken  in  him  any  response. 

In  the  work  of  K  Hofmann  we  find  a 
valuable  discussion  of  the  relation  to  the  two 
Greek  words  for  conscience— <n;vTi{p?/(rts  and 
crwctSi/orts.  The  former  word  designates  the 
conscience  in  its  primitive  and  pure  stage. 
It  signifies  the  organic  health  of  man's  higher 
powers  in  virtue  of  their  harmony  with  per- 
fect rectitude.  It  is  the  moral  reaction  of 
man's  primitive  ideal  nature  against  the 
fleshly  side  of  that  nature,  i.e.,  it  is  the  con- 
scientia  pura  as  a  scintilla  divina.  The 
trvvctiSi^is,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  <rvvTqfyrfri,% 
after  being  translated  by  the  understanding 
firom  sentiment  into  words. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  are  pre- 
sented with  three  diverse  conceptions  of 
conscience  by  three  eminent  contemporaries 
at  Heidelberg.  Schenkel  defines  conscience 
as  the  religious  organ  of  the  human  mind, 
the  sole  bond  between  man  and  God.  Rothe 
holds  the  opposite  extreme.  Gass  holds  a 
mean  place  between  the  two.  The  latter 
emphasises  the  importance  of  the  two  forms 
of  conscience  as  mentioned  above.  It  is 
only  by  holding  fast  to  this  distinction  that 
we  can  explain  the  fact  that  some  writers 
regard  conscience  as  infallible,  while  others 
vigorously  deny  it,  as  also  that  we  hear  of 
so  many  different  kinds  of  conscience.  Con- 
science per  se  is  infallible,  for  it  is  the  innate 
norm  of  morality  in  the  essence  of  human 
nature  itself.  The  special  verdicts  of  con- 
science are  fallible,  for  they  are  mediated  by 
a  sin-affected  understanding.  But  why  was 
man's  nature  so  constructed  that  the  voice 


of  conscience  is  capable  of  misinterpretation  ? 
In  order  to  give  play-room  to  moral  freedom 
of  choice.  Conscience  does  not  force,  it  only 
admonishes.  A  conscience  that  should /oro^ 
would  be  a  ccntradictio  in  adjecto,  A  false 
decision  of  conscience  would  not  involve 
guilt,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  decision  implies  a  sin- 
occasioned  perversion  of  the  primitive  moral 
sentiment.  The  various  so-called  kinds  of 
conscience — ^a  true,  a  false,  a  doubting,  a 
timorous,  a  lax,  a  sickly,  a  strong,  a  weak 
conscience — ^are  only  applicable  to  conscience 
in  its  secondary,  analytical  form.  No  system 
of  ethics  can  have  a  safe  basis  without  ad- 
mitting this  twofold  form  of  conscience.  As 
justification  by  faith  is  the  articulus  stantis 
et  vel  cadentis  ecclesiae,  so  is  this  conception 
of  conscience  the  articulus  stantis  et  vel 
cadentis  reipublicae  moralis. 

After  this  able  preparatory  essay,  Dr. 
Lange  throws  the  whole  body  of  ethics  proper 
into  the  following  general  classification. 
Introduction :  (1)  General  Introduction  : 
(2)  Special  Introduction;  (a)  Sketch  of 
Philosophical  Ethics ;  (b)  Sketch  of  Practical 
Ethics. 

Part  First — Principles:  (1)  Ontological 
Principles  :  (a)  Of  Personality ;  (b)  of 
Spirit ;  (c)  of  Nature  ;  (2)  Soteriological 
Principles ;  (3)  Organic  Principles. 

Part  Second — Duties :  (1)  Duty  in  general ; 
(2)  The  moral  law  ;  (3)  The  moral  purpose ; 
(4)  Moral  action. 

Part  Third— The  Virtues  :  (1)  Vice  ; 
(2)  Virtue  in  process  of  genesis ;  (3)  Christian 
virtue  realised. 

Part  Fourth — Goods :  (1)  The  moral  good  ; 
(2)  Evil;  (3)  ITie  hierarchy  of  goods; 
(4)  The  goods  in  their  historical  develop- 
ment. 

Under  these  general  heads  the  author 
gives  a  very  elaborate  system  of  divisions 
and  sub-divisions.  Indeed,  the  subdividing 
is  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  the  various 
subjects  are  treated  under  so  many  phases^ 
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that  the  reader  sometimes  finds  it  difficult 
to  bring  together  the  author's  whole  view  of 
each  separate  subject.  It  is  a  tropical  tree 
of  almost  infinite  branchings  and  sub- 
branchings  into  twigs  and  twiglets,  before 
arriving  at  the  final  fruitage. 

Such  a  complicated  system  of  classification, 
though  having  many  advantages,  has  yet 
serious  disadvantages.  It  tends  to  disjoin 
things  which  ought  always  to  stand  together. 
It  is  dangerous,  e,g,,  to  treat  of  moral  action 
apart  from  the  fruits  of  such  action,  to  wit, 
the  virtues.  And  how  can  we  safely  discuss 
the  virtues  in  one  place,  and  the  goods  in 
another?  Are  not  the  virtues  among  the 
goods?  But  the  classification  is  not  the 
most  essential  thing.  The  golden  truth  may 
be  fully  expressed  under  a  very  defective 
rubrication.  We,  therefore,  turn  away  from 
the  form  of  Dr.  Lange's  book,  and  glance  at 
some  further  features  of  its  contenta 

As  a  general  basis  to  the  sciencies  we  find 
the  following  sound  statements :  Ethics 
treats  of  that  specific  phase  of  human  life 
which  does  not  lie  under  the  law  of  natural 
necessity.  Nature  is  bound  up  in  a  play  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  ethical  life  of  man  is 
not  so  bound  up,  but  is  under  the  law  of 
freedom  and  self-determination. 

The  true  morality  of  man  consists  in  this, 
— that  he  freely  guides  his  life  in  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  his  origin,  his 
surroundings,  and  his  end.  By  his  very  con- 
stitution he  stands  (through  conscience)  in 
organic  communion  with  God,  and  hence 
with  all  necessary  knowledge.  His  surround- 
ings furnish  the  scope  for  the  application  of 
this  knowledge.  His  end  is  the  ideal  per- 
fection of  himself  and  his  fellows,  together 
with  their  cosmical  surroundings. 

As  to  the  source  of  Ethics,  Lange  says  : 
The  chief  source  of  ethics  is  the  human 
conscience ;  for  conscience  is  the  moral  law 
as  ineamate  in  man.  But  as  man's  con- 
science is  beclouded  in  consequence  of  sin, 
hence  it  is  in  the  conscience  of  Christ  that 


we  are  to  look  for  man's  conscience  in  its 
purity ;  for  in  Christ  alone  is  human  nature 
to  be  found  in  ideal  perfection.  But  how 
are  we  to  come  into  contact  with  the  con- 
science of  Christ  ?  (1)  Through  the  biblical 
record ;  (2)  through  the  history  of  doctrines ; 
(3)  through  our  individual  consciences  as 
regenerated  by  fiuth  in  Christ. 

As  to  form,  ethics  is  a  part  of  dogmatics. 
Up  to  the  early  Middle  Ages,  it  was  so 
treated.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  tended 
toward  independence.  In  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  it  comes  closer  to  dogmatics, 
and  so  remains  till  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  (Dannaeus,  Calixtus).  In 
the  age  of  Spener  it  even  encroaches  on 
dogmatics.  In  the  age  of  Bationalism  it 
declares  its  independence.  In  the  Christo- 
logical  age  which  has  overcome  Rationalism 
(Schleiermacher — Wuttke),  it  has  come  back 
to  organic  union  with  dogmatics ;  and  such 
is  abo  its  present  attitude. 

In  treating  of  the  ontological  basis  of 
ethics,  Lange  holds:  All  ethics  is  based 
upon  God.  Atheism  can  have  no  ethics. 
And  it  is  the  triune,  personal  God  who  is 
the  basis  of  ethics.  In  the  divine  self- 
consciousness  which  is  the  basis  of  the  uni- 
verse, God  is  Father.  In  the  divine  self- 
consciousness  which  is  manifest  in  the  world, 
God  is  the  Son.  In  the  divine  self-con- 
sciousness which  acts  and  reacts  throughout 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  universe,  God  is  the 
Spirit.  This  threefold  relation  of  GK)d  to 
the  universe  is  but  the  correlate  of  his 
threefold  relation  to  himself.  In  the  eternal 
consciousness  of  his  self-determining  power, 
God  is  the  Father.  In  the  eternal  con- 
sciousness of  His  self-determined  power.  He 
is  the  Son.  In  the  eternal  consciousness  oil 
His  firee  activity  and  unity,  he  is  the  Spirit. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  sin,  our  author 
says  :  On  the  slightest  first  consciousness  of 
an  ideal  norm,  that  is,  a  goal  to  be  readied, 
man's  freedom  of  choice  is  called  into  action. 
Now  he  can,  if  he  will,  correctly  interpret 
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the  ideal,  and  come  to  the  right  form  of 
action.  Or  he  can  also  misinterpret  it,  and 
thus  become  a  sinner.  The  ideals  are  the 
variegated  manifestations  of  the  idea,  i?hich 
flit  before  the  race  or  the  individna],  as  the 
guiding  star  before  the  magi.  The  true 
ideals  are  permanent,  and  do  not  evanesce. 
But  opposite  to  them  stand  their  travestied 
images,  as  idola.  By  following  the  idoUm : 
eritii  sicut  deus ;  humanity  fell  a  prey  to  a 
ruin  from  which  only  a  miraculous  interven- 
tion of  the  true  ideal  (in  Christ)  could 
reedeem  it. 

This  introduces  us  to  soteriology.  Soter- 
iology  proposes  recovery  from  sin.  The 
condition  from  which  sin  debased  man,  con- 
sisted of  these  points:  (1)  That  man's 
original  constitution  was  pure,  and  that  he 
possessed  formal  freedom  of  choice  between 
moral  opposites.  (2)  That  his  destination 
was  to  develop  himself  in  harmony  with  his 
original  constitution,  and  to  raise  his  formal 
freedom  of  choice  into  material  freedom,  or 
virtue.  (3)  That  he  failed  to  follow  his 
destination,  and  thus  became  a  sinner. 

Sin  is  moral  disorganisation.  It  leads  to 
death,  but  not  fatalistically.  Depravity 
consists  in  an  inherited  preponderance  of 
tendency  to  sin  over  our  innate  impulsion  of 
conscience  toward  Gbd. 

Salvation  consists  in  a  providential  re- 
establishment  of  divine  intercommunion  with 
the  human  conscience  through  the  medium 
of  chosen  human  instruments.  Human 
redemption  might  be  defined  as  a  progres- 
sive re-establishment  of  human  conscientious- 
ness. Contact  between  God  and  the  human 
conscience  has  existed  sporadically  through- 
out heathendom.  In  Abraham  it  became 
more  permanent.  Moses  was  the  prophet  of 
conscientiousness.  But  that  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  only  a  bright  vision,  Christ  frdly 
realiesd  in  His  person.  Hence  the  thean- 
ihropic  life  of  Jesus  is  the  organic  starting- 
point  from  which  all  individual  human 
recovery  from  sin  sets  out    By  laying  hold 


upon  Christ  through  faith,  we  receive  for- 
giveness of  sin,  and  acquire  strength  to  obey 
our  primitive  pure  conscience.  Let  no  one 
say,  first  freedom  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
then  from  the  guilt,  for  tibe  two  things  are 
simultaneous.  And  our  disenthralment 
frt>m  an  evil  conscience  is  the  source  of  our 
joy  in  Qod,  and  of  our  delight  in  the  good, 
l^ere  is  no  methodistic  second  conversion 
to  holiness  apart  from  our  state  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  as  persevered  in  by  holy  living. 

In  his  general  discussion  of  duty,  Lange  is 
sharply  polemical  against  Rothe,  and  essen- 
tiaUy  harmonises  with  Wuttke  and  Marten- 
sen.  What  is  duty?  It  is  the  realisation 
of  the  moral  law  in  harmony  with  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  moral  subject. 
There  can  be  no  conflict  of  duties,  for  the 
norm  of  duty,  the  moral  law,  is  one,  and 
hence  cannot  contradict  itself.  It  is  an 
egregious  blunder  of  theologians  to  have 
taught  that  the  Christian  moral  law  is 
different  from  t/ie  original  moral  law.  They 
are  not  different,  but  identical.  Redemption 
saves  not  in,  but  from  sin.  Christ  came  to 
do  away  with  the  works  of  sin.  But  the 
question  may  very  naturally  rise.  Can  sinful 
man  perfectly  fulfil  the  ideal  moral  law? 
No;  not  so  long  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  sinfriL 
But  he  can,  and  does  do  so,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  through  faith  in  Christ  he  ceases  to 
be  a  sinner  and  becomes  more  and  more  a 
Christian.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  ideal  goal  of  man  and  our  progressive 
steps  toward  that  goal.  A  steady  advance- 
ment towards  that  goal  is  the  present  duty 
of  everyone,  even  of  the  sinner. 

The  moral  law  is  the  expression  of  the 
will  of  Gfod.  This  law  is  actually  expressed 
into  two  forms — ^in  the  human  conscience, 
and  in  the  revealed  Word.  These  two  forms 
are  essentially  identical.  The  conscience 
is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  ideal  man. 
The  moral  law  of  the  Bible  is  the  same. 
For  this  thought  we  heartily  thank  the 
author.    It  is  a  point  which  is  but  imper- 
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fectly  expressed  even  by  Schleiermacher, 
Rothe,  and  Miiller.  Also  Ritschl  misses  it 
This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  one  or 
the  other  is  superfluous.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  correlates  and  mutual  helps.  The 
Bible  would  be  useless  without  conscience. 
The  conscience  of  sinful  man  would  be  in- 
adequate without  the  Bible.  The  primitive 
conscience  of  unfallen  humanity  would  have 
been  sufficient,  had  the  race  developed  its 
original  formal  freedom  into  the  material 
freedom  of  positive  virtue.  For,  then,  each 
successive  new-bom  individual  would  have 
found  himself  environed  by,  and  imbedded 


in,  an  atmosphere  of  objective  morality 
(history,  institutions,  customs)  which  would 
have  adequately  guided  him  in  translating 
his  innate  conscientious  impulse  into  its 
correct  analytical  application  to  the  circum- 
stances of  actual  life. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  ground  thoughts 
upon  which  this  compact  and  richly  sugges- 
tive sjrsbem  of  ethics  is  erected.  We  have 
cited  them  both  because  of  their  intrinsic 
worth,  and  also  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
this  freshest  fruit  in  the  rapidly  enriching 
field  of  Christian  ethics. 


SIGHT   AND   INSIGHT. 


By  Thomas  Starr  King. 

^"  StJbtiUmot  and  Shadow  "), 


flnSBHERE  is  a  doctrine  that  all  oui 
m|^  knowledge  comes  through  the 
iSol  senses,  and  chiefly  by  the  eye. 
This  is  false.  Sight  of  itself  takes  in  only 
the  surface-colouring  of  nature.  The  senses 
supply  no  knowledge,  for  they  convey  only 
impressions,  never  ideas.  We  must  see  in 
the  first  place  that  the  senses,  which  seem  to 
furnish  all  our  knowledge,  are  simply  re- 
porters. The  all-important  question  as  to 
knowledge  is.  What  is  at  the  other  end  of 
the  sense  or  nerve,  to  receive  the  report  ? 
The  eagle  has  a  stronger  eye  than  man.  But 
set  the  Apollo  Belvedere  before  it,  and  it 
seei^  only  ihe  articulated  whiteness  of  a  piece 
of  stone.  The  human  mind,  out  of  the  same 
sensations,  discerns  a  glorious  statue.  The 
stag  has  a  better  ear  than  man.  But  let  it 
listen  to  an  orchestra  and  it  reports  only  a 
mob  of  tones,  which,  when  they  break  upon 
the  human  nerve,  are  disposed  instantly  into 
a  sonata  or  symphony.  Put  a  moss-rose  to 
the  nostrils  of  a  hound  and  see  if  it  will 
awaken,  through  his  keen  scent,  any  emotions 


of  poetic  delight.  The  senses  of  an  animal 
report  all  that  senses  themselves  can  catch  ; 
but  their  owners  do  not  have  the  faculties  to 
arrange  and  interpret  the  sensations, — and 
so  having  eyes  they  see  not,  and  having  ears 
they  hear  not.  It  is  mind  that  draws 
meaning  out  of  the  reports  which  the  senses 
make ;  and  so  what  they  tell  depends  on  the 
grade  of  the  faculty  to  which  they  tell 

All  knowledge  is,  therefore,  the  result 
of  insight,  and  education  is  a  process  of 
insight.  How  immense  the  scale  which  the 
human  being  travels  in  the  training  of  his 
vision !  The  infant  begins  by  seeing 
everything  as  on  the  eye  itself.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  chamber,  and  the  parent's  face, 
toys,  trees,  and  sky  are  a  confused  mass  of 
colour,  and  seem  to  belong  somehow  to  the 
little  stranger's  personality.  It  must  learn, 
at  first,  to  push  the  world  off  from  itself  by 
attributing  distance  and  size  to  the  objects 
which  the  senses  grasp;  and  at  last  it 
comes  to  be  a  Herschel,  with  the  globe  as 
the  pedestal  of  its  imperial  eye,  measuring 
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the  awfal  di<$tance  of  the  Pleiades,  gazing 
at  OrioQ  sculptured  in  light  on  the  black 
walls  of  space,  with  his  star-hilted  dagger 
and  his  club  of  knotted  suns. 

Let  us  take  up  the  suggestion  of  this  last 
statement,  and  learn  what  has  been  done, 
ahnost  within  a  century,  in  la3dng  out  the 
scale  of  nature.     How  narrow,  in  contrast 
with  ours,  was  the  universe  into  which  an 
old  Greek  gazed  through  the  shadows  of 
night;   or  David,   when,  looking  up  with 
nothing  but  eyesight  as  an  instrument  to 
help  him,  he  chanted  to  the  rude  music  of 
his  harp  the  words, ''  The  firmament  showeth 
His  handiwork !  "    Can  anything  be  more 
amazing  than  a  simple  statement  of  the 
triumph  of  thought  in  lajring  out  the  scale 
of  nature  ?    Think  what  a  few  astronomers 
have  done !    Think  of  those  dots  of  creamy 
light,  that,  in  connection  with  our  globe, 
are  found  to  belong  to  our  solar  system  ! 
Onr  eyes  can  detect  no  apparent  difference 
in  their  distance  from  us  or  from  our  sun. 
But    consider    how   the    human    intellect, 
represented  in  a  few  students  that "  outwatch 
the  Bear"  in  lonely   towers,    keeping  its 
greedy   eye   upon   them,  has   seen    them 
8\vell    into    majestic     orbs    floating    and 
waltzing  in  immensity ;  how  it  has  spaced 
them  millions  of  miles  apart,  each  cutting  a 
circle  within  the  track  of  the  other  ;  how  it 
has  caught  the  plane  on  which  they  move, 
seeing  them  as  they  swing  and  sway,  now 
•dipping,  now  rising  in  their  ceaseless  sweep ; 
how  it  has  measured  mountains  upon  them 
imd  discovered  snows  that,  on  some  of  them« 
whiten  the  poles  and  melt  in  summer-time  ; 
how  it  has  weighed  their  mass,  telling  how 
many  myriads  of  tons  each  of  those  little 
■dots  includes,  that  we  write  poetry  to  as  the 
morning  or  evening  star,  as  if  it  had  a  Titan 
scale  to  put  them  in,  with  a  beam  poised  at 
the  zenith ;  how,  not  content  with  running 
its  line  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  in 
constructing  this  domestic  solar  83r8tem,  it 
has  stood  on  the  spinning  disc  of  a  planet 


so  far  out  in  space  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  then  cast  the  lasso  of  its 
mathematics  still  beyond  into  the  darkness 
and  reined  up  another  globe,  whose  existence 
it  had  guessed,  and  dragged  it  with  its 
filial  moons  into  the  light  of  science; 
how  it  has  leaped  upon  the  parent 
orb,  torn  open  the  blazing  vesture  of 
the  sun,  looked  in  upon  his  dark  substance 
and  stupendous  ribs,  wound  its  measuring 
line  around  his  awful  surface,  and  told  his 
weight ;  how  it  has  followed  the  track  of  the 
comet  fire-ships,  reckoned  the  leagues  they 
rush  into  the  bleak,  black  ether,  and  pro- 
phesied their  return ;  and  how,  not  satisfied 
with  all  these  trophies,  its  look  has  broken 
the  spangled  roofing  of  the  night  into  an 
airy  and  immeasurable  arch,  within  which  the 
solar  system  is  but  a  dot  and  its  motions  but 
a  flicker ;  how,  after  years  of  trial,  it  has  found 
one  of  those  tremulous  suns,  against  which  it 
might  lean  its  ladder  of  spider  threads  and 
light,  and  then  has  mounted  on  it  into  the 
gallery  of  our  firmament,  probed  through  the 
ranks,  five  hundred  deep,  of  orbs  that  swing 
in  its  dome, — ^yes,  lifted  itself  out  upon  the 
roof  of  this  star-tiled  St.  Peter's  of  space,  and 
gazed  off  thence  upon  the  milky  gleam  of  the 
spires  of  other  cathedral  firmaments  that  rise 
in  the  astral  city  of  God ! 

This  is  the  victory  of  the  human  mind 
over  the  deception  which  the  eye  would 
practise  upon  it  as  to  the  scale  of  nature. 
Modern  astronomy  is  a  trophy  of  intellectual 
insight.  When  any  of  us  are  tempted  to 
distrust  propositions  and  principles  simply 
because  they  seem  opposed  to  the  settled 
material  order  of  society,  and  appear  con- 
tradictory to  the  instincts  of  selfishness,  let  us 
reflect  that  we  begin  to  live  intellectually  in 
nature  only  when  we  grasp  a  principle  that 
pitches  the  sun  out  of  his  path  in  the 
heavens,  that  dwindles  the  earth  to  a  little 
marble  in  space,  and  that  shrivels  the 
visible  wonders  of  the  sky  to  motes  floating 
in  a  flood  of  luminous  vitality. 
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All  this  grandeur  of  result  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  most  carefiil  and  reverent 
scrutiny  of  the  most  insignificant  facts.  The 
human  intellect  was  made  to  conquer  nature 
by  watching  and  following  the  most  delicate 
hints  from  facts  which  everybody  observes. 

Every  pebble,  every  stick,  is  an  index 
pointing  a  hundred  ways.  There  is  a  path 
from  it  out  into  chemistry,  into  statics,  into 
the  laws  of  heat  and  light,  into  forces  of 
gravitation  and  electricity,  into  atomic  and 
organic  sympathies, — into  the  whole  circle  of 
the  published  wisdom  of  God. 

The  geologist  can  see  no  further  into  a 
millstone  than  any  boor  can.  But  he  can 
see  a  great  deal  further  into  the  solid  world, 
though  no  more  facts  are  presented  to  his 
eye.  Both  of  them  ride  this  globe  as  mere 
gnats  on  the  back  of  a  wild  rhinoceros. 
Yet  the  first  detects  the  depth  and  nature 
of  the  intestines  of  the  creature  that  flies 
with  him  twenty  miles  a  second;  follows 
the  wrinkles  and  untwists  the  plaitings  of  its 
rocky  hide,  reads  its  age  on  its  alpine  warts ; 
writes  its  biography  from  its  pulpy  infancy 
till  its  bones  had  hardened,  and  up  through 
the  wild  passions  of  its  youth  to  its  present 
maturity ;  and  is  able  to  describe  passages 
of  its  fortunes,  a  hundred  thousand  years 
ago,  as  clearly  as  he  discerns  the  colour  of 
any  district  of  its  skin  to-day. 

The  vast  proportions  of  science  are  reared 
by  the  interlocldng  of  ordinary  facts  through 
the  allusions  that  invest  them.  And  more 
than  half  the  distance  from  ignorance  to 
science  is  accomplished  when  a  man  learns 
to  observe,  to  concentrate  his  mind  into  his 
vision,  so  that  he  shall  see  accurately  and 
intensely  what  Nature  has  set  before  him. 
It  is  only  when  he  sees  the  thing  itself 
strongly,  that  he  can  detect  the  shadowy 
lines  around  it  of  vaster  and  modest  facts, 
like  the  dusky  thread  that  loops  the  space 
within  the  rim  of  the  new  moon,  hinting 
the  whole  orb  while  only  a  segment  is  bur- 
nished with  light. 


There  is  an  old  proverb  that  "  What  is 
ever  seen  is  never  seen."  Science  is  now 
showing  us  what  undrainable  meaning  lurks 
in  the  minute  and  common.  Almost  every- 
thing is  told  in  anything,  if  the  eye  that 
looks  through  the  sense  is  patient.  Cuvier 
learned  how  to  build  up  the  whole  animal 
from  any  single  bone.  And  the  microscope 
now  enables  us  to  tell  frt>m  a  flake  of  any  bone 
what  creature  and  what  part  of  the  creature 
it  belonged  to,  and  at  what  age  of  the  world 
it  lived.  I  was  conversing,  not  a  great 
while  ago,  with  the  most  celebrated  chemist 
of  Massachusetts,  and  learned  frt)m  him 
that  a  grain  of  com  contains  material 
enough  to  lecture  about  for  a  month.  Its 
structure  is  so  complicated,  its  secrets  so 
intricate,  its  relations  to  the  finest  and 
broadest  forces  of  the  universe  so  various 
and  minute,  that  it  is  inexhaustible  in 
ministries  of  instruction,  wonder  and  delight. 
Just  as  it  is  said  of  some  western  roads, 
which  begin  spacious  and  grand,  that  they 
at  last  dwindle  to  a  squirrel-track  and  run 
up  a  tree, — so  we  may  say,  with  sober  truth, 
that  forces  which  guard  the  stateliest  avenues 
of  the  universe  run  back,  by  convergent 
lines,  till  they  meet  in  the  mystery  of  a 
kernel  of  com. 

Agassiz  asks  only  for  one  scale  and  will 
draw  you  the  form  of  the  fish  that  wore  it, 
tell  every  fibre  of  its  stracture,  the  kind  of 
waters  it  lives  in,  and  the  nature  of  the  food 
it  takes.  From  a  fossil  scale  he  sketched  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  fish  unlike  any  in  the 
catalogues  of  science,  and  has  seen  his 
sagacity  verified  by  the  discovery  in  another 
country  of  a  petrified  swimmer  in  preadamite 
seas  precisely  like  his  drawing. 

To  understand  anjrthing  thoroughly,  we 
must  understand  all  its  relations ;  and  every 
highly  organised  product  in  nature  is  related 
to  the  universe.  St.  Augustine,  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago,  ridiculed  the  dying 
polytheism  of  Home,  which  provided  a 
separate  deity  for  every  process  of  nature^ 
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by  showing  that,  on  such  a  theory,  it  would 
require  a  hundred  goddesses  to  weave  a 
single  flower,  so  many  energies  are  involved 
in  the  work. 

A  distinguished  living  geologist  has  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  geological  wonders 
that  some  pebbles  hold.  Taking  his  hint, 
suppose  that  we  follow  it  into  other  fields, 
asking  you  if  you  undersfcand  a  pebble. 
What,  not  understand  a  common  piece  of 
stone  that  weighs  an  ounce  or  two?  Let 
us  see.  What  is  that  you  call  its  weight  ? 
It  is  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  it  in  your 
hand,  the  relation  between  its  mass  and  the 
earth's  mass.  Why  does  the  earth  pull  thus 
at  it  ?  It  is  the  action  of  what  we  call  the 
force  of  gravitation.  Why  does  it  pull  so 
hard?  If  the  average  substance  of  the 
earth  were  no  denser  than  the  ground 
directly  beneath  our  feet  it  would  not  pull 
so  powerfully.  That  ounce  or  two  of  weight 
is,  therefore,  the  sign  and  proof  that  the 
great  globe  is  heavier  as  we  descend,  more 
weighty  as  a  whole,  than  if  it  were  all  made 
of  granite.  Thus  the  intensity  of  its  pull 
on  the  pebble  opens  into  its  relations  to  the 
mass  of  the  sun  and  the  mechanical  structure 
of  the  solar  S3r8tem. 

Why,  too,  is  the  pebble  solid  in  your 
hand  ?  Why  is  it  not  a  mass  of  sand  ? 
The  force  of  cohesion  is  the  answer.  But 
why,  if  you  pulverise  it,  will  it  not  unite  so 
again?  Why  will  not  the  whole  pressure 
you  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it  compress  it  as 
tight  as  before  ?  What  are  the  conditions 
and  laws  of  that  force?  Answer  that 
question  and  you  know  a  great  deal. 

Break  the  pebble  open,  and  you  will  doubt- 
less find  a  sparkling  piece  of  crystal  in  it. 
Explain  that.  A  new  force,  not  only  of 
cohesion  but  of  crystallisation,  appears.  Tell 
how  those  particles  were  brought  into  that 
shining  order,  with  angles  and  points  as 
regular  as  a  mathematician's  diagram.  The 
pebble  grows  more  serious. 

Melt  it,  you  make  it  a  liquid.    Increase 


the  heat,  you  reduce  it  to  two  or  three  gases. 
It  was  only  gases  knotted  and  clinched. 
How  and  why  did  they  combine  so  as  to 
make  that  quality  of  stone?  The  same 
gases  appear  in  a  thousand  different  kinds 
of  matter.  Why  do  slight  variations  in 
their  proportions  produce  such  widely  dif- 
ferent results?  The  mystery  of  atomic 
combination — the  fundamental  mystery  of 
chemistry — starts  out  of  the  stone. 

Again,  the  pebble  is  of  a  kind  different 
from  the  stone  in  its  neighbourliood.  It 
belongs  to  another  stratum.  How  did  it  get 
out  of  that  stratum  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth?  Oeology  must  come  in  with  its 
proofs  of  central  fires,  convulsions,  and 
mountain  upheavals,  to  explain  it.  Room 
for  another  science  must  be  found  on  the 
pebble. 

Its  shape,  too,  how  was  that  determined  ? 
There  are  scratches  on  it  that  icebergs 
caused,  grinding  over  the  face  of  the  in- 
habited world.  There  are  water-lines  in  it, 
telling  that  it  has  lain  under  seas  which  once 
rolled  over  the  present  land.  Or  there  are 
fire-stains,  that  report  earthquake  erup- 
tions ages  ago.  These  forces  must  all  be 
united  into  a  system  if  you  would  compre- 
hend the  pebble. 

Crack  it,  and  you  will  find  a  little  fossil  in 
it  of  a  tribe  of  sea  creatures  now  extinct.  It 
must  have  sunk  into  it  when  the  pebble  was 
fluid.  How  many  years  ago?  In  what 
region  of  the  earth  ?  How  was  the  creature 
fed,  and  what  was  its  office  ? 

Then  the  colour  of  the  pebble,  what  is 
that  ?  Why  are  not  all  things  of  the  same 
hue?  The  sun-ray  holds  several  tints. 
How  do  they  blend  into  colourless  light,  and 
what  is  the  secret  by  which  different  sur- 
faces reflect  and  absorb  such  unlike  rays, 
thus  suffusing  the  face  of  nature  with 
countless  tinges?  Tou  must  answer  this  to 
explain  the  tint  of  the  pebble. 

The  crystal  beads,  too,  which  it  holds, 
Rave   magnetic   properties, — ^point  to   the 
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mjTsterj  of  electric  and  polar  currents. 
There  are  some  old  manuscripts,  called 
"  palimpsests,"  from  which  you  can  rub  oflf 
the  writing  and  find  another  underneath, 
and  still  a  third  and  fourth  under  that, — 
all  of  which  by  delicate  art  can  be  restored 
and  read  in  turn.  Thus  some  of  Cicero's 
great  works  have  been  discovered  under 
other  and  later  writings. 

Is  not  the  pebble  a  marvellous  palimpsest, 
holding  convulsions  of  the  earth  and  secrets 
of  chemistry  and  astronomical  forces  written 
in  it  ?  The  "  sermon  "  in  a  common  "  stone  " 
is  woven  of  all  the  sciences.  The  man  who 
understands  it  has  insight  into  the  physical 
system  of  the  world. 

In  fact,  the  story  of  science  in  relation  to 
nature  is  poetically  symbolised  in  a  story 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  perhaps  many  of 
you  are  familiar  with, — ^how  a  lady  rescued 
her  captured  lover  from  the  high  tower  in 
which  he  was  imprisoned.  His  case  seemed 
hopeless;  at  any  rate,  what  could  she,  a 
feeble  woman,  do  to  release  him?  She 
caught  a  beetle,  rubbed  some  honey  on  its 
nose,  tied  a  long  silk  thread  of  the  finest 
texture  around  its  body,  and  placed  the 
insect  on  the  lowest  round  of  the  stony  waU. 
Smelling  the  honey,  and  thinking  it  just 
ahead,  the  beetle  climbed  and  climbed, 
trailing  the  delicate  thread  till  it  reached 
the  window  of  the  captured  knight.  He 
caught  the  thread,  pulled  it  in  carefully, 
and  lo !  on  the  end  of  it  was  a  twine,  and 
gathering  up  the  twine  there  was  fastened 
upon  that  a  rope,  and  pulling  up  the  rope 
he  secured  it  to  the  window  bars  and 
descended  safely  from  his  dungeon  tower. 
0,  the  wit  of  the  women !  So  the  meanest 
fact  has  a  law  fastened  to  it,  which  reason 
seizes  by  its  insight,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
law  another  and  still  back  of  that  a  nobler 
one,  till  •at  last  the  central  force  is  detected 
and  the  sense-bound  thought  is  free,  and 
walks  in  the  broad  splendours  of  trutL 

The  chief  difference  between  a  very  wise 


man  in  natural  science  and  an  ignorant  one 
is,  not  that  the  first  is  acquainted  with 
regions  invisible  to  the  second,  away  from 
common  sight  and  interest,  but  that  he 
understands  the  common  things  which  the 
second  only  sees. 

If  we  appreciated  such  facts  as  these  we 
should  be  delivered  from  the  danger  of 
looking  outwardly  into  large  and  blazing 
wonders  of  space  for  peculiar  revelations  of 
the  Creator.  Some  persons  dream  that  if 
they  could  be  carried  away  from  what  is  so 
familiar  around  them  on  this  planet,  and  see 
the  wonders  of  far-off  skies  or  look  at  the 
harmonies  of  a  system  of  worlds,  they  would 
have  proofs  of  the  Infinite  One  which  are 
denied  to  them  now.  But  such  revelry 
of  sight  would  not  help  them.  It  is 
insight  they  need.  The  Infinite  is  not  re- 
vealed in  scale  or  splendours  of  space,  but 
in  the  wisdom  that  is  manifested  in  feu^ts 
whatever  be  their  scale.  And  nothing  less 
than  Infinite  Wisdom  is  expressed  in  a  daisy. 
Whoever  looks  beyond  the  life  and  growth 
of  that,  with  an  appetite  for  something  more 
startling  and  stupendous  as  a  proof  of  God's 
existence,  is  in  an  atheistic  atmosphere  now. 
His  mind  has  divorced  nature  from  intellect, 
and  no  sight  or  external  logic  will  weld  them 
for  him.  If  a  daisy  can  live  without  God 
a  firmament  can.  The  true  process  is  not 
to  wring  out  an  Infinite  Mind  by  twisting  a 
nebula,  but  to  look  with  humility  and  glad- 
ness into  each  fact  of  nature  and  see  Him 
reflected  as  in  the  face  of  a  mirror  there. 

The  primal  distinction  in  eyes  is  that 
some  see  facts,  others  see  what  facts  stcuid 
for,  and  the  degrees  of  this  difference 
measure  the  whole  distance  between  a 
Bushman  and  Newton,  between  ignorance 
and  knowledge. 

The  difference  between  sight  and  insight 
and  the  power  of  insight,  are  illustrated  also 
in  the  domain  of  beauty.  It  is  not  the 
senses  that  discern  the  outside  vesture  of 
beauty  upon  the  world.    You  never  surpiise 
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a  dog,  deer,  or  bear  gazing  with  satisfaction 
at  the  loveliness  of  the  meadow,  the  curve 
of  a  river,  or  the  grandeur  of  a  mountain. 
They  see  all  the  facts  as  an  inventory  could 
be  taken  of  them,  but  not  the  charm  of 
colour,  grace,  or  motion  into  which  the 
details  blend. 

The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who  has  no 
intellectual  insight  into  the  truth  of  any 
district  of  nature ;  but  it  is  a  sadder  thing 
to  see  a  man  on  whom  all  bloom  is  wasted, 
who  carries  an  eye  that  shaves  the  twinkle 
from  every  star,  who  disenchants  the  light, 
and,  wherever  he  moves,  brushes  the  halo 
from  natura  One  of  the  vices  of  our 
American  intellect  in  this  age  of  mechanism 
is  its  essentially  mechanical  conception  of 
nature, — ^as  though  the  solar  system  runs  by 
clock-work  and  the  stars  are  whirled  by 
bands,  belts,  and  drums. 

It  was  a  typical  Yankee  who  said  once  to 
a  friend  of  mind  at  Niagara,  before  the  roar 
of  the  English  Fall,  "  Well,  I  snum,  I  don't 
understand  how  it  wallops  over  in  that  way. 
I'd  like  to  see  the  whole  concam  unscrewed 
for  about  five  minutes  and  then  put  up 
again."  So  it  is  that  our  universe  is  becom- 
ing one  of  carpentry, — ^lathed  and  plastered 
together  with  constellations  clapboarded  on 
the  sky, — and  not  a  swimming  poem  and 
mystery. 

As  to  his  humanity,  a  man  would  be  an 
unspeakable  loser  to  give  up  the  power  of 
enjoying  a  landscape,  if  he  has  it  in  any  fine 
degree,  for  a  legal  title  to  all  the  land  in 
New  England ;  for  his  soul  would  give  up 
the  birthright  of  a  perpetual  dividend  of  joy 
from  the  infinite  art  by  which  all  matter  is 
moulded. 

The  insight  that  discerns  beauty  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  that  which  discerns 
mathematical  truth.  I  would  not  look 
through  the  great  Cambridge  telescope  at 
the  present  comet,  if  the  sight  thus  of  its 
boiling  nucleus  and  its  more  voluminous 
trail  should  blunt,  afterwards,  the  perception 


of  its  exquisite  curve  so  tenderly  shaded  off 
into  the  gloom  of  the  zenith, — ^a  weird 
scimitar  of  light,  fit  for  the  hand  of  an 
archangel.  Science  is  the  prose  and  beauty 
the  poetry  of  the  visible  world. 

But  one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  insight 
is  gained  when  the  truth  of  the  world,  as 
read  by  science,  is  itself  transmuted  into 
beauty.  One  great  value  of  scientific 
education  is,  that  it  enlarges  immensely  the 
area  in  which  the  mind  lives,  gives  a  bound- 
less horizon  and  an  immeasureable  dome 
for  our  intellectual  home,  so  that  we  can 
have  the  sense  of  grandeur  for  a  resource 
and  as  a  rich  undertone  in  the  whole  life. 
And  a  still  higher  value  is  won,  when  the 
mind,  through  the  revelations  of  science, 
feels  itself  surrounded  and  overarched  by 
a  more  subtle  beauty  and  charm  than  the 
outward  aspects  of  nature  supply. 

Sometimes  we  hear  lamentations  of  the 
decay  of  poetic  fascination  from  nature  by 
the  banishment  of  all  the  exquisite  fancies 
of  elder  ignorance  and  the  myths  of  the 
classic  theology.  But  we  are  richer  in 
material  of  poetry  to-day  by  reason  of 
our  spreading  science  than  any  age  has 
been. 

What  a  palace  of  splendours  our  cold 
explorers  have  been  building  with  trowels 
of  mathematics  and  the  cement  of  law ! 
What  if  they  have  worked  like  journeymen 
at  their  tasks,  lifting  the  rough  stones,  item 
by  item,  without  a  sense  of  beauty,  and 
putting  in  the  oriel  windows  as  glaziers, 
not  as  artists  ?  Is  it  any  the  less  a  Cologne 
Cathedral  they  are  erecting?  And  when 
their  scaffoldings  are  knocked  away,  is 
it  not  beauty  rather  than  masonry 
they  have  been  rearing  by  their  toil  ? 
Let  any  one  read  Lieutenant  Maury's 
book  on  the  Ocean,  and  ask  if  we  have 
lost  material  of  poetic  inspiration  and  ex- 
pression by  the  banishment  of  majestic  Nep- 
tune, whose  chariot-wheels  scarce  touched 
the  glassy  azure,  and  the  Tritons  with  their 
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ahell-fish   fingers  and   their  porpoise  fins. 
Mr.  Campbell  mourns  that, — 

"  When  Sdenoe  from  Creation*8  face 
Enchantment'B  yeil  withdraws, 
Sach  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 
To  cold  material  laws." 

He  said  this  of  the  rainbow,  but  it  is  Science 
that  detects  the  enchantment  in  the  light. 
Each  pulse  of  it  beats  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  miles  a  second  without  jostling  the 
air.  It  may  blow  never  so  hard,  or  it  may- 
be dead  calm,  and  those  vibrations  fall 
equally  serene.  The  most  spiritual  element 
in  nature  is  the  most  stable.  Eleven 
millions  of  miles  a  minute  from  the  sun 
without  any  visible  or  conceivable  chords  of 
communication,  every  inch  of  the  air  a  con- 
ductor, every  ray  of  it  stranded  of  seven 
hues,  and  an  eighth  element  besides  which 
slips  through  the  prism  and  is  the  soul  of 
all,  never  resting  and  never  wasting  in  its 
journey  of  ages, — ^it  rather  dims  the  marvel 
and  the  poetry  of  the  Atlantic  cable. 

And  yet  the  relations  of  light  and  our 
eye  are  more  astonishing  still.  To  get  the 
sensation  of  redness,  our  eyes  are  affected 
four  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of 
millions  of  times  in  a  second  ;  of  yellowness, 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of 
millions;  and  of  violet,  seven  hundred 
and  seven  millions  of  millions  of  times.  I 
quote  from  the  careful  Sir  John  Herschel, 
who  says  that  ''they  are  conclusions  to 
which  anyone  may  most  certainly  arrive 
who  will  only  be  at  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  they  have 
been  obtained."  So  that  the  seven-hued 
rainbow,  whose  firm  and  subtle  flame  is 
reared  out  of  drops  of  water  that  are  ever 
shifting,  is  the  result  of  a  play  upon  the 
keys  of  the  human  eye  so  astonishing  that, 
though  figures  may  state  it,  the  strongest 
mind  staggers  like  an  infant  under  the  awful 
revelation. 

Think,  too,  of  the  marvels  of  vegetable 
growth  :  how  the  oak  draws  ahnost  nothing 


firom  the  soil,  but  is  instituted  air  and  rain ; 
how  the  chains  of  mountains,  as  has  recently 
been  said,  are  made  of  gases  and  rolling 
wind ;  how  Nature,  out  of  one  element  of 
moisture,  pours  through  the  veins  of  trees 
the  juices  of  the  peach,  the  pear,  the  apple, 
and  the  plum,  and  conjures  all  the  various 
nectar  of  all  climes  out  of  dew,  so  that  the 
mjTstery  of  the  miracle  of  Cana  is  repeated 
within  the  soft  vesture  of  the  grape  that  distils 
wine,  not,  as  in  some  Boston  cellars,  out  of 
vitriol  and  logwood,  but  out  of  vapour  and 
sunlight  at  the  bidding  of  God. 

"  Tmth  is  fair  ;  should  we  forego  it  1 
Can  we  sigh  right  for  a  wrong  % 
God  Himself  is  the  best  poet, 
And  the  real  is  His  song." 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  picture 
which  the  Greek  mythology  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  is  that  of  delicate  and 
resplendant  Aphrodite,  goddess  of  beauty, 
who  rose  out  of  the  sea,  as  the  fable 
ran,  and  hastened,  with  rosy  feet,  to 
the  land,  where  grass  and  flowers  spring  up 
beneath  her  tread.  Yet  what  is  this  ex- 
quisite picture,  as  a  stimulant  of  the  poetic 
sense,  in  comparison  with  the  fulfilment  of 
its  dim  suggestion  in  modem  discoveries? 
What  is  it  in  contrast  with  the  real  Aphrodite 
of  science  whose  substance  is  the  misty 
exhalation  of  the  ocean,  and  who  wears  the 
rainbow  for  a  scarf? 

All  the  verdure  of  nature  is  bom  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  If  every  spring-time  it 
should  rise  miraculously  from  the  salt 
deeps, — ^if  all  trees,  all  grains,  all  flowers, 
should  spring  at  once  from  the  brine  and 
be  wafted  by  magic  to  adorn  the  land, — 
it  would  be  only  a  sensuous  exhibition  of  the 
fact  which  poetic  insight  discovers  when  it 
takes  from  science  the  tmth  that  the  sun- 
beams coax  fresh  vapour  from  the  ocean's 
treasury ;  how  the  winds  sweep  them  over 
the  land,  and  how,  dropping  in  dew  and 
pouring  in  showers,  they  do  robe  the  rocks 
with  verdure  interwoven  with  flowers,  spread 
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the  face  of  nature  with  nodding  loveliness, 
and  so  open  to  our  conception  a  purer 
Aphrodite  than  the  ancient  one^ — the 
daughter  of  God,  her  step  on  every  blossom- 
ing patch  of  our  soil,  and  her  tunic  brilliant 
with  the  representative  flora  of  the  globe ! 

The  processes  of  nature^  to  the  mind  that 
penetrates  to  the  springs  of  truth,  supply 
richer  beauty  to  thought  than  the  visible 
bloom  affords. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  is  very 
unpractical  But  can  there  be  any  greater 
advantage  to  the  mind  from  any  study  than 
to  feel  that  it  is  pavilioned  amid  infinite 
poetry?  Can  there  be  anything  more 
unpractical  than  to  waste  the  opulence  of 
creative  thought,  in  whose  mystic  movement 
we  are  embosomed,  and  which  the  study  of 
a  few  books  would  open  ? 

If  there  were  some  process  of  mental 
cultivation  that  should  produce  the  magical 
result  of  enlarging  the  house  we  live  in, — 
widening  its  walls,  lifting  its  stories  higher, 
lining  it  with  exquisite  pictures,  thrilling 
the  air  of  it  with  music,  so  that  the  entrance 
into  each  room  would  awaken  peculiar 
delight, — ^there  would  be  little  need  of 
arguing  for  the  practicabess  of  it  to  the 
most  torpid  miser.  Insight  widens,  enriches, 
and  emblazons  the  world,  moving  off  the 
walls  of  the  senses,  bringing  out  the  traceries 
and  colours  of  the  incessant  imagination  of 
the  Creator.  Wherever  the  body  stays,  the 
mind  that  will  vitalise,  through  a  few 
volumes  that  are  level  to  an  average  com- 
prehension by  one  winter's  reading,  the 
revelations  of  modem  science  can  live 
ideally,  as  passing  from  gallery  to  gallery  of 
a  magician's  castle.  Let  a  fool  own  a  park 
and  live  in  it,  and  he  sees  only  the  shell  of 
some  trees  and  the  surface  of  some  visible 
ground.  Let  Humboldt  live  in  a  porter's 
lodge  by  its  gate,  and  he  will  feel  that  he 
is  riding  on  a  rolling  wheel  among  the  stars. 

We  come  to  a  fresh  and  nobler  field  for 
the  illustration  of  our  subject  in  turning 


from  the  natural  to  the  social  world,  from 
matter  to  man.  If  we  could  find  a  person 
that  has  complete  insight  into  a  man,  who 
could  be  said  to  know  a  single  man 
thoroughly,  we  should  find  a  person  who 
comes  as  near  to  knowing  everything  as  a 
finite  creature  can.  All  the  inorganic  forces 
of  laws  are  told  in  the  best  cr3rstaL  All 
organic  and  vegetable  truth  culminates  in 
the  best  plant.  All  wisdom  of  every  degree, 
from  every  kingdom,  rushes  to  a  focus  in 
any  single  human  form. 

The  human  being  is  the  head  of  the 
animal  creation.  The  lower  orders  of  life, 
rising  epoch  after  epoch  and  grade  by  grade, 
flower  out  in  the  proportions  of  Ins  limbs 
and  the  implements  of  his  frame.  Nature 
struggled  up  through  a  myriad  experiments 
and  efforts  to  attain  the  perfected  excellence 
of  his  eye,  which  commands  all  nature  and 
catches  the  hints  inwoven  with  the  light 
with  the  subtlest  truths  of  the  universe. 
She  spires  up  through  the  ears  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  creatures  to  his  ear, — ^the  highway 
of  all  the  music  of  nature  and  the  exquisite 
melodies  and  harmonies  of  genius.  She 
ripens  the  skill  that  buds  in  the  fish's  fin, 
the  horse's  hoof,  and  the  lion's  paw,  in  the 
twenty-nine  bones  of  the  human  hand,  so 
supple  in  their  jointings,  and  clothed  with 
such  delicate  sensibility,  that  all  industry 
and  cunning  and  art  are  prophesied  in  their 
mechanism. 

In  the  Garden  of  Plants  in  Paris  there  is 
a  building  devoted  to  the  progressive 
arrangement  of  the  bones  of  all  creatures, 
living  and  fossil,  that  have  bones.  The 
mind  runs  up  the  scale  of  vertebr®  till  it 
comes  to  the  human  spine  and  its  appen- 
dages. The  spine  sits  on  the  throne  of 
matter.  It  is  not  without  subtle  scientific 
propriety,  therefore,  that  we  talk  in  the 
political  world  now  about  the  dignity  and 
necessity  of  backbone.  Life  climbs  by  spines. 
The  skull  and  jaw  we  find  now  are  simply 
continuations  and  developments  of  the  back- 
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bone.  A  man  without  backbone  has  no 
scientific  right  to  skull  or  jaw.  And  if  some 
men  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  shape 
that  corresponds  to  the  dignity  and  stamina 
of  their  convictions,  we  should  see  them  in 
Congress  as  talking  jelly-fishes  or  huge 
mollusks,  rather  soft  shelled  than  hard. 

The  physical  man  stands  at  the  apex  of 
the  pyramid  of  matter, — all  the  juices, 
flavours,  and  fatness  of  the  world  converging 
to  enrich  his  blood  and  renew  his  flesh,  and 
incarnate  themselves  in  his  organism ;  all 
the  forces  of  nature,  light,  heat,  atmosphere, 
electricities,  chemical  affinities,  magnetisms, 
circulating  around  him  and  refreshing  his 
strength  ;  all  the  subtle  arts  of  matter 
pla3dng  in  the  secretions  and  the  mysteries 
of  his  moving  laboratory  of  life.  Your  spirit 
steps  into  your  body  to  ride  and  wield  the 
harnessed  forces  of  the  world. 

And  now  within  the  material  home  is 
the  intellectual  structure  of  a  man,  which 
mental  philosophies  for  ages  have  been 
trying  to  measure  and  report  in  its  large 
and  graceful  proportions  of  reason,  senti- 
ment, passion,  will.  And  interpenetrating 
and  towering  over  this  is  the  beauty  that 
belongs  to  the  human  being ;  not  the  mere 
physical  beauty  which  hides  and  yet  shines 
in  the  fashioning  of  the  limbs,  and  which 
glows  in  the  glorious  marble  of  the  Apollo, 
but  the  splendour  of  intellectual  strength 
that  showers  from  the  eye,  the  calm  that 
sleeps  mysteriously  upon  a  brow,  the  majesty 
that  enthrones  itself  over  an  eyebrow,  and 
lowers  from  the  bony  circle  an  inch  or  two 
in  sweep,  built  for  an  eye  like  Webster's,— 
a  majesty  which,  when  nature  tries  to 
intimate  with  physical  material,  she  splits  a 
notch  in  the  New  Hampshire  mountains, 
and  bars  the  awfiil  walls  with  a  bare  pre- 
cipice of  granite, — ^a  pride  of  power  like  that 
shed  from  the  chest  of  Goethe, — a  command- 
ing, all-potent  presence  that  swathed  the 
form  of  Washington. 

And  above  all  these  insignia  of  meaning 


and  mystery  are  the  spiritual  forces  that  live 
and  work  deeper  and  deeper  in  a  human 
being,  playing  even  through  his  flesh  as 
visibly  as  chemical  processes  leave  their 
traces  there.  For,  at  the  same  moment  that 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  are  sending  the 
flush  of  phjTsical  health  to  the  cheek,  a  force 
of  Heaven  is  writing  there,  vrith  delicate 
pencil  more  subtle  than  a  sunbeam,  and 
more  enduring  than  a  graver's  steel,  a  line  of 
expression,  telling  of  reward  for  some  good 
deed  or  noble  sacrifice.  And'  while  the 
brandy  a  man  takes  immoderately  is  pub- 
lishing itself  in  the  hue  of  his  countenance, 
a  brush  from  the  pit  is  reaching  up  to  leave 
the  stain  of  a  passion,  or  the  coarse  turn  of  a 
habit  and  a  sin.  Every  power  of  this 
universe  is  at  work  upon  every  man, — all  the 
science,  all  the  beauty,  all  the  forces  of  the 
realm  of  intellect,  all  the  pencils  of  the  regions 
of  heaven  and  heU.  Every  sphere  surrounds 
each  himian  frame.  Our  feet  are  in  the 
dust,  but  we  rise  through  all  climates,  zones, 
kingdoms,  and  there  is  no  one  of  us  whose 
base  is  not  in  the  world  of  darkness,  and  the 
summit  of  whose  being  does  not  pierce  at 
times  to  the  secret  heavens. 

The  compact  of  his  spirit  and  his  body, 
his  presence  everywhere  in  it  and  invisible, 
the  harmonies  of  his  frame,  the  laws  of  its 
health  and  the  laws  of  its  disease,  the  services 
of  its  interdependent  members,  the  balance 
of  voluntary  and  involuntary  forces,  the 
climbing  grade  of  implements  and  energies, 
— ^bone,  muscle,  vein,  blood,  and  nerve,— 
the  equal  need  in  it  of  gross  and  airy 
aliment,  the  control  in  it  of  the  chemical 
over  the  mineral  processes,  the  vital  over  the 
chemical,  the  moral  and  spiritual  over  the 
vital  and  intellectual,  lifting  him  as  a  series 
of  kingdoms,  with  his  feet  in  the  dust  and 
his  soul  in  the  heavens, — ^these  facts  and 
relations  of  a  human  being  tell  you  the 
manner  in  which  God  pervades  the  universe; 
tell  you  the  deepest  laws  of  society,  which 
is  built  on  the  pattern  of  the  human  form  ; 
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tell  you  about  the  unity  in  the  great  ranks 
of  service  in  a  State ;  tell  you  the  methods 
of  public  disease  and  the  conditions  of 
health ;  tell  you  the  spirit  that  should  be 
supreme  in  all  goyernment,  collecting  the 
finest  forces  of  the  skies  to  run  invisibly 
into  every  limb  and  organ  of  the  body 
politic. 

You  remember  the  old  story  how  Menenius 
Agrippa  quelled  the  insurrection  of  the 
Roman  populace  by  his  allegory  of  the  belly 
and  the  members.  They  knocked  under  at 
once  to  that  ventriloquism.  The  Apostle 
Paul  set  ibrth  the  propriety  of  different 
ranks  of  office  in  the  Church,  and  the  equal 
need  of  all,  in  the  argument,  "  If  the  whole 
body  were  an  eye  where  were  the  hearing? " 
etc.  He  shows  that  its  life  is  bound  up  into 
one  stream  by  the  assurance,  "If  one 
member  suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it,  and  if  one  member  rejoice  all  the  members 
rejoice  with  it."  This  we  feel  to  be  not 
simply  rhetoric,  but  reasoning  from  types. 
It  was  the  same  kind  of  logic  that  an  old 
fellow  used  against  the  opposition  to  the 
protection  of  manufactures  and  other 
branches  of  American  industry,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  wrong  to  grant  special 
privileges.  "  Don't  you  see,"  said  he,  "  you 
can't  fat  your  finger?  Try  to  fat  your 
middle  finger,  and  you  have  to  put  flesh  on 
your  ribs  and  arms  to  do  it."  Society  is 
yet  a  body  diseased.  We  could  draw 
its  picture  as  a  man  staggering  under 
maladies.  Every  vice  and  disorder  in  it 
answers  to  some  cough,  cramp,  or  canker  of 
the  human  frame, — from  the  fever  and 
ague  of  our  traffic  to  the  squint  in  our 
politics  which  prevents  the  eyes  of  the 
government  from  looking  north.  Whoever 
could  bring  a  theory  of  social  organisation 
that  would  take  up  and  fill  oat  the  analogies 
and  orders  of  the  human  frame,  would  need 
no  other  logic  to  demonstrate  its  truth. 

Shrewd  Rochefoucauld  said  that  "it  is 
easier  to  know  men  in  general  than  any  man 


in  particular."  Complete  insight  into  a 
man  discloses  not  only  these  grand  and 
subtle  relations  that  hold  in  hieroglyphic 
the  Divine  laws  of  society,  but  detects  the 
personal  structure  and  quality  of  character. 

A  physician  can  educate  his  eye  so  as  to 
see  in  the  hue  of  the  skin  the  tone  of  the 
system  and  the  amount  of  a  man's  abuse  of 
the  laws  of  health.  Each  part  of  the  body 
has  the  character  of  the  whole  body  in  it. 
There  is  no  miracle  in  the  most  wonderful 
instance  of  these  readings,  because  the  fact 
of  every  man's  physical  condition  is  in  every 
flake  of  his  skin,  and  a  heightened  power  of 
perception  catches  it  naturally. 

So  some  persons  have  the  faculty  of  in- 
sight into  character.  They  see  a  man  in  a 
moment ;  read  him,  feel  him,  in  an  instant. 
Great  noise  has  been  made  about  phrenology, 
— whether,  by  laborious  fingering  in  the 
valleys  and  over  heights  of  the  skull,  one 
may  concoct  the  character  of  the  subject. 
But  we  ought  to  see  that  a  man  is  scrawled 
all  over  with  "  ologies."  Every  nerve,  every 
hair,  every  motion,  every  nail,  is  steeped  in 
the  essence  of  the  person,  and  radiates  it. 
We  are  published  not  only  geographically  in 
the  sbill,  but  by  the  whole  configuration, 
and  by  effluence  back  of  configuration  and 
streaming  through  it.  There  is  a  tone- 
science  ;  showing  how  character  breathes  in 
voice ;  there  is  a  tooth  science ;  there  is 
nose-ology,  eye-ology,  as  well  as  phrenology. 
Each  limb,  organ,  act,  is  a  battery  of  the 
soul.  Lavater,  the  great  physiognomist,  said 
that  he  could  tell  by  the  different  ways  in 
which  fingers  dropped  money  into  the 
contribution-box  of  the  church  what  their 
temperaments  and  controlling  dispositions 
were.  I  suppose  that  the  way  a  man's 
fingers  don't  drop  it  tells  just  as  clearly. 

Zschokke,  a  Swiss  clergyman  and  novelist, 
had  the  singular  power  at  times  of  seeing  the 
history  of  persons  that  came  into  his  presence. 
How,  he  knew  not,  but  facts  in  a  man's 
career   would    sometimes    stands  just   as 
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clearly  before  his  mind  as  the  outward  man 
before  his  eye.  He  was  a  moral  clairvoyant. 
The  veil  dropped  from  his  vision  that  hides 
to  most  of  us  the  substance  of  character. 

All  a  man's  experience  is  funded  in  him. 
We  go  about  printing  oflf  proof-impres- 
sions of  ourselves  every  minute  in  the 
spiritual  air.  And  the  finger-power  which 
some  natures  have  of  detecting  by  subtle 
feeling  the  quality  of  others — the  mesmeric 
power  which  feels  from  a  letter  the  state 
of  soul  in  which  it  was  written — is  perhaps 
only  an  intimation  of  the  kind  of  world  we 
are  to  live  in  when  the  body  drops  away, 
and  there  can  be  '^  nothing  secret  that  shall 
not  be  made  manifest,  neither  anything  hid 
that  shall  not  be  known  and  come  abroad." 

The  highest  range  of  study  in  which  the 
distance  between  sight  and  insight  is 
measured,  and  where  the  triumphs  of  in- 
sight are  more  vivid,  is  that  of  history. 
No  man  knows  the  science  of  nature  who 
simply  catalogues  all  the  facts  that  are 
patent  to  his  eye ;  and  so  a  man  may  commit 
to  memory  every  incident  of  mortal  ex- 
perience, the  date  of  every  occurrence,  the 
birth  and  death  of  every  great  man  of  every 
kingdom,  yes,  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
globe,  the  arithmetic  and  fortunes  of  every 
battle  that  has  been  fought,  and  still  not 
have  advanced  an  inch  towards  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  story  of  humanity.  It  is 
when  he  begins  to  see  the  ideal  relations 
and  harmonies  and  lessons  of  these  £skcts  that 
insight  into  history  begins. 

Think  what  it  is  to  know  Europe  as  it 
exists  to-day!  There  is  the  gazetteer's 
knowledge — so  many  acres,  so  many  people, 
so  many  languages,  so  many  houses,  offices, 
art-rooms,  temples,  ruins.  There  is  the 
politician's  knowledge,  estimating  the  power, 
the  material  forces,  the  passions,  the  atti- 
tudes, the  purposes,  of  the  States  that 
chequer  its  surface.  But  higher  than  these, 
and  including  them,  the  only  real  know- 
ledge of  Europe  is  that  of  the  philosopher. 


who  knows  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is; 
who  knows  the  classic,  barbaric,  and  Chris- 
tian elements  that  have  interplayed  and  over- 
shot each  other  in  the  web  of  its  life  ;  what 
stocks  have  intermixed  to  produce  each 
people  and  determine  its  character ;  how  the 
art  arose  that  gems  it ;  from  what  deeps  of 
sentiment  its  cathedral  spires  have  risen; 
when  the  creative  seasons  of  its  literature 
have  dawned ;  from  what  boiling  anarchies 
its  now  heavy  and  hoary  despotisms  were 
cast  up ;  what  cheering  and  disastrous 
forces  are  at  work  in  its  life  to-day ;  and  so 
what  tendencies,  according  to  thg  infallible 
laws  of  public  growth,  are  pointing  to  and 
fashioning  its  future. 

All  this  knowledge  streams  out  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  perpetual  exhalation  from  the  visible 
facts  to  the  mind  that  has  insight,  or  can 
feel  the  impalpable.  Without  it  a  man 
knows  only  the  corpse  of  the  continent,  not 
its  life,  its  souL 

And  thus  it  is  that  a  man  must  study  the 
registers  of  ancient  time.  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
Carlyle,  Grote,  have  few  other  sources  of 
knowledge  than  old  Bollin  had.  They 
cannot  manufacture  a  new  fact.  It  is  the 
sharper  eye,  the  profounder  mind,  the 
flaming  moral  sense,  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  dates  and  facts  as  they  lie 
loose,  and  the  same  particulars  as  they  knit 
themselves,  upon  their  pages,  into  the 
anatomy,  the  ph3rsiology,  the  expression,  and 
the  character  of  a  kingdom  or  an  age. 

The  science  of  history  has  been  making 
immense  advances,  of  late,  by  the  disclosure 
of  new  material  The  grave  has  been  dis- 
gorging some  of  its  dead  empires  for  our 
instructions.  We  have  heard  the  buried 
bones  of  old  Nineveh  rattle  under  their 
desolate  mound,  and  have  seen  its  cracked 
and  half-calcined  skeleton  lift  itself,  at  the 
incantation  of  an  English  traveller,  to  glare 
with  blank  eye-sockets  upon  the  changes  of 
three  thousand  years.  But  battered  Sphinx 
and  Aztec  masonry  and  unhearsed  Babylon 
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have  not  supplied  such  vivid  and  far-reach- 
ing knowledge  of  the  past  as  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  wrecks  of  language  has  dis- 
closed. Little  things  in  the  fragments  of 
literature  and  tradition  tell  great  things, 
as  the  scale  of  Agassiz  conjures  the  spectre 
of  the  fish  that  once  wore  it  in  the  flesh. 
Literature  is  so  steeped  in  the  vitality 
of  a  nation  that  it  sheds  the  composite 
aroma  of  the  national  fortunes, — ^as  it  has 
been  said  by  a  great  critic  that  out  of 
any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  the  most 
imaginative,  the  least  historic,  the  essential 
history  and  civilisation  of  England,  up  to 
Shakespeare's  time,  could  be  unravelled. 
Languages  tell  more  than  ruins  and  external 
annals.  They  tell  the  story  of  migrations, 
relationships,  collisions,  and  interfusions  of 
race.  A  word  or  two  in  a  vocabulary,  the 
structure  and  inflections  of  a  verb,  report 
the  cousinship  of  widely  sundered  peoples, — 
their  original  nearness  in  space  and  kin. 

Thus  continually  new  and  more  important 
instruction  is  opening  to  us  frt)m  the  past. 
As  we  are  carried  further  away  from  past 
generations  and  the  ancient  world,  we  come 
closer  to  them  intellectually,  and  penetrate 
more  deeply  the  truth  their  experience 
incarnated. 

And  the  lesson  which  the  mind  that  has 
insight  sees  inwrought  with  history,  striking 
through  the  story  of  every  nation,  and 
making  every  prominent  page  transparent 
for  its  rays,  is  that  every  nation  is  under  the 
moral  laws,  veined  by  them  and  electric 
with  them.  The  Infinite  Justice  gazes  out 
of  every  historic  chapter  as  out  of  paragraphs 
of  Exodus  and  Jeremiah.  All  "  Books  of 
the  Slings  "  are  serious  and  sacred. 


Milton  gives  us  the  picture  of  Michael 
the  archangel  showing  to  Father  Adam, 
from  a  high  mountain,  the  flow  of  the  human 
fortunes.  He  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
the  visual  nerve  which  pierced  even  to  the 
inmost  seat  of  mental  sight,  and  unveiled  to 
him  the  procession  of  empires  and  the  long, 
sad  lineage  of  sufferings  and  wrongs.  The 
historic  student  looks  back  from  such  a 
height  and  with  such  a  purged  vision,  and 
he  sees  that  nothing  is  stable  but  justice. 
Empires  shrivel  and  waste  like  ghosts 
because  they  import  too  little  of  the  eternal 
substance  to  be  adjusted  to  the  tremendous 
forces  of  Providence.  Isaiah's  insight  is 
gained  at  once  by  cool-blooded  science  on 
that  meditative  height.  Nations  do  not  die 
from  foreign  blows,  or  from  old  age,  or  from 
too  great  weight  of  possessions,  but  from 
their  meagre  organisation,  their  failure  to 
distribute  their  classes  by  the  principle  of 
fraternity,  their  opposition,  through  ignorance 
or  insolence,  to  that  righteousness  which 
is  the  inmost  truth  of  things.  They  break 
the  law  of  Ood,  as  they  suppose,  for  their 
convenience  and  aggrandisement,  and  find 
instead  that  it  has  broken  them. 

Thus  learn,  insight  into  history  is  insight 
into  to-day.  All  great  problems  are  here. 
Just  as  Diomedes  saw  the  gods  in  the  battle, 
according  to  the  Iliad,  when  Pallas  Athene 
blew  the  mist  from  his  eyes,  every  man  who 
has  had  clear  insight  into  history  sees  the 
antagonist  gods,  the  powers  divine  and 
infernal,  struggling  amid  the  confusions  and 
roar  of  our  national  experience,  as  clearly 
as  in  the  days  of  Ahab  and  Elijah,  Herod 
and  the  Baptist,  Nero  and  Paul. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EXTINCTION* 

(Ntiw  Englander,) 


lONDITIONAL  Immortality  is  the 
new  and  euphonious  name  given 
to  that  which  was  formerly  known 
and  set  forth  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Annihilation  of  the  Wicked.  Its  advocates 
now  discard  the  term  "  annihilation "  as 
"  distasteful,"  not  because  of  the  complete 
reduction  to  nothingness  which  the  word 
expresses,  but  because  it  seems  to  point  to 
an  arbitrary  infliction,  a  decree  suddenly 
executed  upon  the  oflfender  from  without. 
The  substitute  for  this  word  which  they  now 
almost  uniformly  employ  is  "extinction," 
qualified  sometimes  as  ''final  extinction," 
or  "  the  extinction  of  being."  Not  wishing 
therefore  to  present  their  views  under  any 
designation  that  shall  seem  to  be  uncour- 
teous  or  "distasteful,"  we  shall,  in  the 
present  article,  use  this  latter  word  rather 
than  annihilation. 

The  doctrine  named  has  passed,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  through  many  different 
phases ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  found  expression,  except  in 
the  most  comprehensive  form,  in  any  state- 
ment which  would  be  generally  acceptable 
to  its  advocates.  In  this  country,t  as  we 
are  informed,  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  accept  it  consists  of  blank  materialists, 
represented  by  such  authors  as  Jacob  Blain 
(Death  and  Life),  George  Storrs  {Six  Ser- 
mons), and  James  H.  Whitmore  (The 
Doctrine  of  Immortality).  These  writers 
tell  us,  among  other  like  things,  that  "man, 
formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  has  no 

*  Conditional  ImmoriaUty  :  Plain  Sermons  on  a 
topic  of  present  interest.  By  WiUiam  E.  Hontington* 
D.D.,  Beotor  of  AU  Saints  Chnrch,  Worcester.  New 
York  :  E.  P.  Button  k  Co.    1S78. 
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superadded  entity,  called  the  soul ;"  that  "it 
cannot  be  proved  that  mind  is  anything  more 
than  an  attribute  of  the  living  organised 
dust,"  and  that  "man,  the  last  and  noblest 
work  of  creation  is  (in  his  whole  nature) 
material  Of  immateriality,  we  know 
nothing,  because  it  is  nothing."  These  views 
sound  very  much  like  an  echo  of  those  put 
forth  by  the  noted  Doctor  Joseph  Priestley, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  for  whom  one  of  the 
wits  of  the  time  composed,  in  advance  of  his 
death,  the  following  epitaph,  the  patness  of 
which  made  the  Doctor  himself  "laugh  right 
heartUy:"— 

"Here  lie  at  rest. 
In  oaken  chest. 
Together  packed  most  nicely. 
The  bones  and  brains, 
Flesh,  blood,  and  veins, 
And  ioul  of  Doctor  Priestley." 

From  this  extreme  the  shadings  of  belief  be- 
come lighter  and  lighter,  until  we  find 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  extinction,  who 
claim  to  be  more  truly  evangelical  even  than 
those  who  stand  upon  the  old  platform. 
The  writers  of  this  class,  while  they  combat 
the  old  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  as 
being  false  to  reason  and  to  Scripture,  and 
as  having  in  large  measure  failed  as  an 
evangelising  element  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ghurch,  commend  to  us  their  new  construc- 
tion of  the  Gospel  by  the  encouraging  as- 
surance that,  if  faithfully  preached,  it  would 
win  to  Christianity  vast  multitudes  whose 
"  innate  sense  of  justice  and  pity  "  has  been 
outraged  by  the  caricatures  of  the  truth 
which  have  been  held  up  before  them  by  the 
teachers  who  have  occupied  and  who  now 
occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  land. 
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The  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington,  D.D., 
whose  book  we  have  chosen  for  notice, 
is  in  good  standing  doubtless,  as  a  pres- 
byter of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
His  work  is  made  up  of  nine  sermons, 
"  originally  prepared  for  parochial  use,"  and 
preached  in  his  own  pulpit  during  the  Lenten 
season.  In  order  that  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  purport  of  the  book  and  the  drift  of  the 
argument  may  be  taken,  we  subjoin  the 
titles  of  the  discourses.  I.  The  Eternal 
Purpose,  n.  The  Argument  for  Retribution. 
III.  Possible  Forms  of  Penalty.  IV.  The 
H3rpothesis  of  Everlasting  Torment.  V.  The 
Hypothesis  of  Final  Restoration.  VI.  The 
Hypothesis  of  Conditional  Immortality.  VII. 
The  Likeliest  Belief.  VIIL  Christ's  Law 
of  Survival  IX.  The  Heaven  for  Man. 
Numbers  i.,  viii.,  and  ix,  though  germane  to 
the  subject,  are  not  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  the  argument. 

The  style  of  this  author,  though  not  pos- 
sessing great  force,  is  clear  as  crystal,  a 
remark  that  applies  both  to  the  statement  of 
his  propositions  and  to  his  reasonings.  He 
does  not  divert  or  befog  the  reader  with 
metaphysical  disquisitions  on  abstruse  or 
impertinent  points,  but  he  goes  straight  to 
his  mark,  as  if  its  elucidation  and  establish- 
ment were  the  one  only  business  on  hand. 
The  marvellous  thing  about  this  book  is  the 
spirit  of  candour  that  prevails  in  it.  His 
bearing  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  a 
Christian  gentleman.  He  makes  but  few 
flings,  and  seldom  applies  opprobrious  epi- 
thets to  those  whose  views  he  opposes,  and 
is  ready  to  give  them  the  credit  of  an 
honest  love  of  the  truth.  Persons  who  are 
at  all  familiar  with  the  literature  upon  this 
subject  will  understand  us  when  we  draw 
the  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  this  book 
and  the  vituperative  bitterness  and  unfair- 
ness manifested  by  very  many  of  those 
who  have  undertaken  the  work  of  writing 
down  the  commonly  accepted  views  of 
future     retribution.       This    characteristic 


makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  anyone 
who  is  not  a  sjrmpathising  partisan  to  read 
their  productions.  A  person  who  is  listening 
to  the  argument  of  another  finds  it  hard  to 
possess  himself  in  perfect  patience,  if  his 
opponent  every  now  and  then  shakes  his  fist 
in  his  face,  or  flings  at  him  some  reproachful 
charge  or  insinuation. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  this  book,  it 
can- by  no  means  be  regarded  as  presenting  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  author  touches  the  salient  points  in  his 
own  way,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  freely, 
as  he  acknowledges,  from  the  writings  of 
Edward  White  and  Charles  Hudson,  whom 
he  names  as  ''  the  classical  authorities  on  the 
subject."  We  have  selected  the  work  as 
the  text  for  this  article  mainly  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  recent  and  seemingly 
candid  effort  to  balance  the  claims  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Extinction  of  the  Wicked 
against  the  two  opposing  views  of  Endless 
Punishment  and  of  Restoration,  and  to  show 
the  superiority  of  these  claims ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  offers  to  our  examination  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  this  doctrine 
is  commended  to  the  belief  of  an  intelligent 
and  nominally  evangelical  congregation,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  is  not  supposed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  more  elaborate  treatises 
on  the  questions  involved. 

It  deserves  to  be  especially  noted  at  the 
outset,  that  the  author  expresses  very  little 
respect  for  a  Qospel  that  proclaims  immunity 
from  suffering  as  the  punishment  for  sin. 
He  says,  "Christ  and  his  Apostles  do  not 
seem  bent  upon  impressing  men  with  the 
belief  that  it  will  be  well  with  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  in  the  end."  And  again : 
"  If  Christ  is  not  to  be  believed  when  He 
speaks  to  us  about  the  terrors  of  retribution, 
why,  then  let  his  whole  religion  go ;  for  if 
here  He  is  untrustworthy.  He  must  be  un- 
trustworthy throughout.  To  discredit  what 
He  says  of  hell  is  in  the  same  breath  to  dis- 
credit what  He  says  of  heaven  ;  and  if  into 
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tLose  regions  of  the  future  we  refuse  to 
follow  Him,  why  should  we  think  Him  other 
than  a  blind  guide  when  He  speaks  to  us  of 
God  and  the  soul  ?  It  is  plain,  then,  that 
the  integrity  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
bound  up  with  the  truth  of  what  Christ 
teaches  about  penalty."  It  follows  from 
these  premises  that  nothing  is  needed  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  penalty  which 
will  be  inflicted  on  the  finally  impenitent, 
but  a  true  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  our  Lord  respecting  the  "death," — the 
"everlasting  punishment"  the  "weeping, 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth"  —  the 
"  abiding  wrath  of  God  " — ^the  "  worln  that 
never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  never  shall  be 
quenched,"  denounced  against  them.  On 
two  other  points  likewise.  Dr.  Huntington 
professes  to  be  at  one  with  the  holders  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  viz. :  that 
atwvtos  "  must  doubtless  mean  endless  when 
spoken  of  God's  being,  and  endless  therefore, 
it  may  mean  as  applied  to  the  doom  of  the 
wicked  and  the  life  of  the  good  ;"  and  also, 
"that  the  public  opinion  of  the  Church  has 
in  the  main  inclined  this  way,"  and  that 
there  was  a  "  general  prevalence,  or  at  least 
a  general  profession  of  this  belief"  during 
many  of  the  early  centuries. 

The  force  of  Dr.  Huntington's  reasoning, 
as  it  strikes  us,  is  very  greatly  weakened  by 
the  air  of  uncertainty  which  he  throws  over 
his  conclusions.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a 
conservative  policy  which  kept  him  on  his 
guard  against  saying  anything  which  should 
provoke  dissent  and  opposition  firom  members 
of  his  flock,  or  whether,  .having  abandoned 
the  old  paths,  he  had  not  yet  found  the 
assurance  of  mental  repose  in  his  newly  re- 
ceived creed,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  a  mind  disquieted  with  doubts  on  the 
subject  discussed  can  hardly  draw  comfort 
from  his  hesitating  words.  All  he  proposes 
to  do,  and  all  he  professes  to  have  done  is  to 
weigh  "  the  comparative  probability  "  of  the 
truth  of  the  three  doctrines  of  endless  pun- 


ishment, of  restoration,  and  of  extinction. 
And  the  result  reached  is,  that  the  first  is 
pronounced  to   be  "the  least  likely,"  the 
second  "the  less  likely,"  and  the  last,  "the 
likeliest "  of  the  three.    It  is  true  that  he 
tries  to  guard  against  any  discomfort  that 
might  follow  &om  his  hesitation  to  put  forth 
a  positive  and  conclusive  opinion  by  saying, 
that  an  "absolute  demonstration  "  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  on  such  a  theme.    And  he 
says  further,  in  justification,  that  "  there 
are  some  to  whom  even  the  whisperings  of 
truth  are  grateful,  and  who  rejoice  in  the 
opening  of  any  door  of  hope,  be  the  hinge 
moved  ever  so  little,  and  the  light  let  through 
ever  so  faint."    But  suppose  the  listener  is 
not   in   good   degree   made   certain   that 
"the  whisperings"  are  really  "of  truth" 
rather    than    of    error,    and    that    "  the 
light"    which    falls    upon   his    vision    is 
from  the  sun  and  not  from  some  will-of-the- 
wisp,  how  far  off  is    he  from  that  repose 
which  the  Gospel  offers  to  bring  to  a  troubled 
mind  ?  If  it  be  true,  as  the  writer  affirms, 
"that  mental  distress  and  perplexity  with 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment are  to-day  keeping  many  souls  from 
listening  to  the  message  brought  by  the  Son 
from  the  Father  to  the  children,"  we  fear 
that  he  has  done  very  little  to  help  them 
out  of  their  troubles. 

The  name  by  which  this  book  almost 
uniformly  designates  the  commonly  accepted 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  next  deserves 
notice.  It  is  as  the  doctrine  of  "Endless 
Torment,"  This  expression  was  coined,  we 
suppose,  in  the  Universalist  mint,  and  has 
passed  into  currency  among  all  the  opposers 
of  the  doctrine  as  a  slang  phrase,  designed 
doubtless  to  set  it  forth  in  an  odious  light 
Our  author  has  freely  made  use  of  it,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  generally  kind 
and  candid  spirit  of  his  book.  We  are 
quite  positive  that  no  example  can  be  found, 
where,  in  recent  years,  an  educated  Christian 
minister  in  this  country,  of  evangelical  senti- 
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ments,  has  taught  the  doctrine  under  that 
name,  and  its  opposers  know  that  fact, 
or  could  know  it  if  they  were  disposed 
to  inquire.  If  we  are  right,  then  how 
far  is  it  from  bearing  false  witness 
against  one's  neighbour  to  label  his  views 
with  a  name  whose  meaning  he  does  not  own, 
and  which  he  shows  by  his  teachings  to  be  a 
misrepresentation  ?  It  may  pass  as  a  palli- 
atiye  for  the  injustice  herein  done  to  the 
great  body  of  evangelical  believers,  that  the 
preacher  of  these  sermons  found  the  phrase 
in  common  use  in  the  circle  within  which  he 
moved,  and  in  the  "  authorities  "  which  he 
consulted.  If,  however,  a  man  is  going  to 
speak  to  the  great  public,  it  is  worth  his 
while  to  learn  how  each  side  in  the  argument 
presents  its  own  case.  That  he  did  not 
examine  both  sides  as  thoroughly  as  a  fair 
statement  required,  is  legitimately  inferred 
from  the  surprising  assertions  made  in  respect 
to  the  designed  suppression  of  the  doctrine 
among  its  professed  believers.  These  are  his 
words :  "  During  the  last  fifty  years,  what 
has  been  the  practical  result  of  the  clinging 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  Church  to  this 
tenet — I  will  not  call  it  dogma,  for,  thank 
God  !  it  never  found  a  place  in  the  universal 
creed — this  tenet  of  endless  torment  ?  The 
result  has  been,  certainly  among  Protestants, 
a  perilous  and  most  questionable  silence." 
And  again,  speaking  of  the  Scriptural  ex- 
pressions, "  the  wrath  to  come,"  "  the  dam- 
nation of  hell,"  **  the  unquenchable  fire," 
etc.,  he  says :  "  Why  is  it  that  for  at  least 
half  a  century,  there  has  been  such  general 
avoidance,  in  our  best  instructed  pulpits  and 
choicest  devotional  books,  of  language  like 
this?" 

That  there  has  been,  in  many  quarters, 
less  of  bold  preaching  on  this  subject  of  late 
years  than  at  some  former  periods  is  readily 
admitted.  In  respect  to  the  change,  two 
things  may  be  said.  In  the  first  place,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  much  to  do  with 
it.    It  is  a  time  when  sentimentalism  has 


largely  taken  the  place  of  strength, — ^when 
an  easy-going  conformity  of  religious  opinions 
and  life  to  worldly  types  has  been  substituted 
for  earnestness  of  conviction  and  moral 
bravery.  Men  shrink  from  the  firm-handed 
surgery  that  aims  at  the  immediate  and 
thorough  removal  of  morally  diseased  limbs, 
and  satisfy  themselves  with  soft  bandages  of 
lint,  and  the  administration  of  sedatives  for 
pain.  The  cultivation  of  the  humanities 
has  by  exaggeration  handed  us  down  to  a 
point  where  multitudes  are  clamouringfor  the 
utter  abolition  of  all  responsible  government 
and  all  penalty.  The  remark  of  John  Selden, 
"that  we  love  the  man  that  damns  us," 
rather  than  him  that  tries  to  allay  our  fears, 
is  hardly  true  in  these  days.  Under  these 
circumstances,  is  it  strange  that  the  pulpit 
has  jrielded  to  the  temptation  to  soften  down 
and  possibly  keep  in  the  background  the 
stern  declarations  of  the  Bible  in  respect  to 
future  punishment  ?  And  further  still,  is  it 
uncharitable  to  raise  the  question,  whether 
the  spirit  of  the  age  may  not  have  something 
to  do  with  the  defections  from  orthodoxy  of 
which  our  author  is  an  example? 

The  other  remark  we  have  to  make  is, 
that  the  prominence  of  particular  themes  of 
religious  teaching  is  governed  by  tides  whose 
causes,  though  generally  Obvious,  are  some- 
times difficult  to  discover.  .The  fact,  how- 
ever, is  unquestionable,  that  in  periods  the 
tide  will  set  strongly  in  favour  of  future 
punishment  and  the  Divine  sovereignty,  and 
that  with  a  mighty  flood,  as  it  did  a  century 
and  more  ago,  when  the  legalistic  slumbers 
of  the  Church  were  broken  up  by  the 
great  awakening  that  occurred  under  the 
preaching  of  Edwards,  Whitefield,  and  the 
Wesleys  and  their  fellow-labourers.  The 
doctrines  of  human  ability,  of  free  grace,  of 
justification  by  faith  alone,  with  others  on 
the  list,  have  had  each  its  special  day,  while 
other  points  in  the  creed,  either  because 
they  have,  in  times  immediately  antecedent, 
received  disproportionate  attention,  or  for 
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some  other  reason,  have  subsided  into  com- 
parative neglect.  Just  now,  we  are  waking 
to  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the  drift  of 
pulpit  teaching  has  been  so  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  the  love  and  compassion  of  God, 
that  we  have  lost  sight  somewhat  of  the 
attributes  at  the  opposite  pole  of  his  cha- 
racter. 

While  making  these  concessions,  we  can 
by  no  means  assent  to  the  sweeping  charge, 
that  there  has  been  such  "  a  general  avoid- 
ance "  of  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment, 
such  ''a  perilous  and  most  questionable 
silence,"  as  Dr.  Huntington  aflSrms,  have 
characterised  our  "  best  instructed  pulpits." 
It  is  not  true  to  the  facts.  Our  own  memory 
and  observation  just  about  extend  over  the 
"  fifty  years "  past.  And  we  can  testify 
that  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  subject 
was  faithfully  preached  in  our  hearing 
during  childhood  and  early  youth.  There 
was  no  suppression  or  avoidance  of  it  in  the 
chapel  of  one  of  our  largest  New  England 
colleges  during  our  academical  course  of 
study.  Our  library  contains  many  volumes 
of  sermons  and  practical  religious  treatises, 
in  which  it  is  plainly  taught — volumes  pub- 
lished within  the  period  specified,  and  it  has 
often  been  publicly  and  plainly  set  forth  of 
late  years  within  •our  hearing.  Should  we 
begin  to  specify  names,  we  should  hardly 
know  where  to  stop,  in  speaking  of  men 
occupying  the  "  best  instructed  pulpits,"  who 
have  never  yielded  a  moment  to  the  spirit 
of  suppression.  We  might  include  in  this 
list  such  names  as  those  of  Dr.  Nehemiah 
Adams  and  Edward  N.  Kirk  of  Boston ;  of 
Doctors  Joel  Hawes  and  Horace  Busbnell  of 
Hartford ;  of  Albert  Barnes  of  Philadelphia ; 
of  Doctors  Howard  Crosby  and  William  M. 
Taylor  of  New  York.  Of  some  of  these  men, 
possibly,  the  rector  of  All-Saints'  Church  has 
heard.  We  can  assure  him  that  they  truly 
represent  our  very  best  pulpit  talent  And, 
without  doubt,  he  has  known  something  of 
Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  of  Old  Trinity,  in  New  York 


City,  in  whose  recently  published  sermons 
may  be  found  this  decried  doctrine  distinctly 
set  forth  against  the  errors  of  Universalists, 
of  Annihilationists,  and  of  the  advocates  of 
"an  eternal  hope."  And  what  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Doctor  Dix  claims,  and  he  ought 
to  know,  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
"Book  of  Common  Prayer."  And  to  make 
one  other  specification,  we  mention  two 
treatises  of  a  didactic  character  on  this 
subject,  one  published  nineteen,  and  the 
other  twelve  years  ago,  both  the  productions 
of  eminent  scholars,  whose  reasonings  and 
conclusions  are  substantially  accepted  by  the 
great  body  of  evangelical  believers;  we 
mean.  The  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead,  by 
Alvah  Hovey,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  and  Life  and  Death 
Eternal,  by  Samuel  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth  College.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  the  assertion  of  our  author,  that 
during  the  last  half  century  there  has  been 
an  "  armed  truce  prevailing,  the  maintainors 
of  the  doctrine  keeping  their  convictions  to 
themselves,  if  their  opponents  will  only 
refrain  from  controversy,  and  make  no 
trouble,"  seems  fully  to  bear  us  out  in  the 
judgment  that  he  did  not  fully  inform  him- 
self upon  the  subject  he  was  attempting  to 
discuss. 

To  return  to  the  expression  Endless 
Torment,  as  a  designation  of  the  orthodox 
doctrine;  we  say  that  it  is  not  simply  "dis- 
tasteful "  to  the  holders  of  this  doctrine,  but 
as  used  by  opponents,  it  is  a  gross  misre- 
presentation. The  word  "torment,"  as  a 
scriptural  word,  is  employed  without  hesita- 
tion by  the  teachers  named,  with  reference 
to  certain  aspects  of  future  punishment,  as 
is  also  "wrath,"  "woe,"  "destruction," 
"  perdition,"  etc.  But  in  giving  a  name  to 
the  doctrine,  they  employ  a  term  or  phrase 
more  comprehensive,  and  one  which  presents 
no  distorted  or  one-sided  view  of  it.  But,  as 
palmed  upon  the  orthodox,  the  phrase  End- 
less Torment  impliedly  charges  them  with  a 
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belief :  (1)  That  future  punishment  involves 
as  its  only  element  the  direct  infliction  of 
excruciating  "torture"  or  "anguish"  upon 
its  victim ;  and  (2)  that  God  is  directly  the 
*' tormentor'*  in  this  infliction ;  and  (3)  that 
the  infliction  consists  wholly  of  ''torment" 
suffered  by  the  lost;  all  of  which  senti- 
ments they  repudiate.  In  the  face  of 
.  positive  and  repeated  denials,  it  is  con- 
stantly asserted  that  the  orthodox  interpret 
the  phrase  "life"  as  synonymous  with 
happiness,  and  "death"  as  a  metaphor 
for  pain  or  torture.  That  happiness  and 
pain  enter  into  the  future  lot  of  the  saved 
and  the  lost  respectively  they  believe  and 
teach,  but  they  include,  as  essential,  other 
elements  which  these  words  do  not  clearly 
bring  into  view,  viz.,  right  moral  action, 
moral  purity,  the  honour  of  complete  success 
in  the  struggle  with  evil,  the  friendship  of 
God,  and  perfect  security  for  ever  and  ever 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  wrong 
moral  action,  moral  degradation,  the  over- 
whelming disappointment  of  utter  failure, 
exclusion  from  God's  kingdom,  and  absolute 
And  to  add  another  item  to  our  pro- 


rum. 

test,  we  object  (4)  to  the  logical  form  in 
which  the  comparison  is  drawn  between  the 
orthodox  doctrine  and  the  doctrine  of  this 
book.     Thus,  on  one  side,  we  have  placed 
before  us  the  doctrine  of  never-ending  tor- 
ment,  and  on  the  other  the  doctrine  of 
conditional  immortality.     The  question  at 
issue,  be  it  observed,  is,  what  does  each  party 
hold  with  reference  to  the  future  state  of 
the  wicked?    But  the  phrase  "conditional 
immortality "  expresses  the  writer's  view  of 
the  future  state  of  the   saved.     And  it 
amounts  to  just  this,  so  far  as  these  names 
affect  the  case  (and  names  have  a  wonder- 
fully effective  power  to  juggle  with,  not  only 
among  the  ignorant  crowd,  but  often  among 
intelligent  people),  that  an  odious  caricature 
of   future  punishment,  as  expressing   the 
views  of  one  party,  is  compared  with  the 
heaven  of  the  other  parly !    If  it  seemed 


desirable  to  retain  the  expression  "condi- 
tional immortality"  as  the  belief  of  the 
writer,  why  not  call  the  other  view  "  uncon- 
ditional immortality?"  Or  why  not  set  the 
doctrine  of  final  extinction  over  against  that 
of  everlasting  punishment?  In  either  case, 
the  comparison  would  have  been  a  fair  one. 
The  comparison  would  have  stood  on  two 
legs  of  equal  lengtL  But  as  it  is,  it  has  the 
form,  to  say  nothing  of  the  intention,  of  an 
adroit  logical  trick  to  get  the  advantage  in 
the  argument.  Virtually  it  is  a  petitio 
principii  Says  a  recent  popular  writer: 
"There  is  a  deep  instinct  in  man  which 
prompts  him  when  engaged  in  any  contro- 
versy, whether  of  tongue  or  pen,  to  assume 
to  himself  some  honourable  name  which 
begs  the  whole  matter  in  dispute,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  fasten  on  his  adversary  a 
name  which  shall  render  him  ridiculous, 
odious,  or  contemptible."  * 

We  pass  next  to  consider  another  expres- 
sion in  common  use  among  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  Extinction,  when  setting 
forth  the  orthodox  view.     They  claim  that 
it   involves   the  ''necessary  immortality," 
or,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  the  "compulsory 
immortality"  of  the  lost.     And  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  this  phrase  is 
that   "the  criminal  is    sentenced    to    the 
torture,"  and  that  "the  torturer  keeps  his 
victim  alive  as  long  as  possible"  that  is,  to 
all  eternity.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  an 
intelligent  public    teacher  of   Christianity 
could  stand  up  before  his  congregation  and 
utter  such  an  assertion  in  respect  to  his 
Christian  brethren  for  sober  truth !     Wa 
exonerate  the  speaker  from  the  charge  of 
wilful  slander  only  on  the  ground  of  igno- 
rance and  carelessness.     "  Necessary  immor- 
tality ! "    Gtod  endowed  man  at  his  creation, 
as  we  believe,  with  endless  existence,  as  He 
did  with  intelligence  and  free  agency,  and 
the  capacity  of  love.    But  who  talks  about 

*  Wordt:  Their  Utt  andAhuse,  WlIliAm  Matthews, 
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necessary  intelligence  and  necessary  free 
agency  ?  In  this  sense  of  the  word  ''neces- 
sary" the  conditional  immortality  of  the 
saints,  according  to  Dr.  Huntington,  is 
necessary  or  compulsory,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
something  with  which  God  endows  them, 
which  they  cannot  throw  oflf  if  they  would. 

Our  view  is  this.  Grod  created  man  upon 
a  distinct  plan,  furnished  him  with  certain 
constitutional  gifts,  qualities,  and  faculties, 
and  then  made  him  responsible  for  the  use 
of  them.  If  man  perverts  any  of  these  to 
his  own  ruin,  he  must  bear  the  consequences. 
God  is  not  to  be  called  upon  to  go  back  and 
unmake  His  own  work,  much  less  is  He  to 
be  charged  with  continuing  to  the  perverter 
the  possession  of  these  constitutional  endow- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
wretched. 

But  we  pass  on  to  a  touching  piece  of 
rhetoric  brought  forward  under  the  guise  of 
an  argument.  "  Imagine,"  the  preacher 
cries,  "a  condemned  soul,  after  threescore 
and  ten,  not  of  years,  but  of  myriads  of  cen- 
turies of  retribution,  cr3ring  to  God  out  of 
the  depths,  'Father,  have  mercy!'  and 
hearing  in  response  only  the  words,  'Too 
late;  the  door  is  shut!'  Again,  imagine 
threescore  and  ten  myriads  of  centuries 
passed  by,  and  this  same  lost  soul  lifting  up 
his  voice  once  more,  and  saying, '  Oh  God ! 
is  it  not  enough?  Those  were  guilty 
years,  I  know,  on  that  far-oflf  earth,  where 
Thou  didst  place  me  ;  they  were 
guilty  years,  but  they  were  short  and 
few.  It  was  an  evil  life,  but  Thou  didst 
plant  me  in  it.  I  chose  it  not.  And  now 
it  looks  so  infinitely  far  away  and  so 
slight.  Is  not  my  punishment  enough?" 
Again  the  answer  comes  back  unchanged, 
"  Too  late ;  the  door  is  shut  1 "  Now,  my 
friends,  this  is  not  exaggerated  language. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  language  that  falls 
far  short  of  the  fact,  supposing  the  fact 
to  be  that  souls  which  here  on  earth  have 
sinned  against  light,  and  have  gone  out  of 


life  impenitent,  are  destined  to  endure  for 
ceaseless  ages  the  agonies  of  remorse."  The 
rhetorical  picture  is  a  fearftd  one  to  contem- 
plate, and  so  is  the  thought  suggested ; 
but  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  question  in 
dispute,  it  simply  carries  back  that  question 
to  the  creation  of  man.  Whs  God  just, 
and  wise,  and  good  in  creating  a  moral  agent 
capable  of  making  such  a  wreck  of  him- 
self? We  shall  say  something  on  that 
point  further  on.  To  introduce  the  theory 
of  the  extinction  of  being,  as  a  relief  of 
the  difficulty,  is,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, a  cutting  of  the  knot,  not  the 
untjring  of  it.  To  the  further  question, 
whether  a  merciful  God  would  not,  under 
such  an  appeal,  open  the  door  of  the  prison 
and  let  the  suflFerer  free,  we  reply.  The  sup- 
posed lost  soul  is  either  truly  a  penitent,  or 
he  is  not.  If  not,  then,  of  course,  the  justice 
that  first  sentenced  him  to  this  punishment 
would  require  its  continuance.  The  frantic 
and  insubmissive  cries  of  a  criminal  in  the 
State  prison  for  release  would  constitute  no 
reason  for  issuing  to  him  a  pardon.  And  in 
the  case  of  the  still  impenitent  soul,  release 
from  the  place  of  punishment  could  give  him 
no  relief  from  a  remorseful  conscience.  If, 
again,  the  soul  were  truly  penitent,  it  could 
not  suffer  any  longer  the  supposed  "  agonies 
of  remorse."  And  if  such  a  case  were  to 
occur,  orthodox  theology,  so  far  as  we  know, 
presents  no  obstacle  to  that  soul's  blessedness 
from  that  time  forth.  In  either  event  we 
believe  that 

"The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 

We  now  come  face  to  face  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Extinctionists.  What  is  it? 
And  what  have  we  to  say  about  it?  We 
find  no  author  who  is  better  able  to 
give  "the  true  purport"  of  the  doc- 
trine than  Doctor  Huntington.  He  8a3rs, 
"  Believers  in  conditional  immortality  hold 
that  a  never-ending  existence  is  not  the 
common  heritage  of  all  men  in  virtue  of 
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their  hayiDg  been  bom  into  this  world,  but 
is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  gift  bestowed 
on  those  who  seek  it,  from  the  Eternal  Him- 
self.  ....  With  regard  to  hopelessly 
irreclaimable  rebels  against  the  love  of  God, 
it  is  held  that  their  final  destiny  in  the 
world  to  come  will  be  ntter  destruction, 
extinction,  cessation  of  being,  death.  .  .  . 
They  simply  die  out,  and,  with  more  or  less 
of  retributive  suffering,  gradually  perish." 
The  words  "more  or  less  of  retributive 
suffering,"  receive  their  explanation  in  other 
passages,  where  he  declares  that  "all  men 
wiU  receive  their  deserts,  whether  of  good 
or  evil " — "that  all  men  are  to  survive  the 
grave  and  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body,"  etc. 

With  regard  to  this  theory,  not  to  traverse 
the  entire  ground  of  the  argument,  we 
remark,  in  a  few  particulars  suggested  by 
the  reading  of  the  book : 

1.  It  contradicts  what  has  been  the  all 
but  universal  interpretation  of  the  word 
of  Gh>d,  by  the  Church  in  all  the  centu- 
ries, by  the  most  eminent  scholars  and 
exQgetes,  and  even  by  the  rejectors  of  Divine 
revelation.  The  argument  for  that  interpre- 
tation we  have  not  space  here  to  repeat.  But 
any  open-minded  person  interested  in  the 
question  will  find  all  that  he  can  demand 
dsewhere.  Our  author  concedes  that  "  the 
public  opinion  of  the  Church  "  has  been  and 
is  against  him,  and  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
the  orthodox  view. 

2.  It  contradicts  the  all  but  universal 
belief  that  man  is  destined  constitutionally 
to  an  eternal  existence.  We  are  challenged 
to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  sentiment. 
But  we  can  no  more  draw  out  the  proof  that 
man  is  created  to  exist  for  ever,  so  as  to 
silence  cavil,  than  we  can  the  proof  of  God's 
being,  or  of  an  inherent  moral  sense  in  man, 
or  of  man's  free  agency  and  accountability 
to  GkxL  The  evidence  of  these  truths  lies 
primarily  in  man's  own  instincts  and  intui- 
tioDs.    And  if  a  person  should  say,  I  find 
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nothing  in  myself  or  in  my  mental  operations 
that  leads  or  constrains  me  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  and  personal  ruler,  or 
in  the  eternal  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong,orin  my  free  agency  and  accountability, 
all  that  we  can  say  is,  that  man  does  not  share 
the  common  convictions  of  the  race  to  which 
he  belongs.  For  all  men  accept  these  for 
truths,  except  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  either  misled  by  philosophical  speculation, 
or  are  degraded  by  ignorance  or  demoralisa- 
tion. So  we  say  that  a  man  who  takes  the 
position  that  he  does  not  find  in  himself  the 
sense  and  the  grounds  of  an  endless  being, 
must  stand  by  himself  as  a  case  of  idiosyn- 
crasy. Or  if  he  claims  that  though  he  feels 
within  him  leanings  and  yearnings  toward 
an  eternal  future,  prophetic  senses  of  an 
undying  nature,  with  hopes  and  fears  giving 
tokens  of  the  workings  of  such  a  nature, 
this  fact  furnishes  no  evidence  to  him  of  the 
actual  possession  of  such  a  nature,  then  he 
must  believe  that  God  has  made  him  a 
concrete  falsehood.    His  nature  is  a  lie. 

3.  One  of  its  fundamental  positions,  viz. : 
the  identity  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life,  finds  no  support  eitlier  in  etymology 
or  in  revelation.  Immortality,  it  asserts, 
is  not  a  natural  endowment  of  man,  but 
is  conditional  on  Grod's  grace  as  a  gift 
to  faith.  And  this  position  can  only  be  sus- 
tained as  the  identity  spoken  of  can  be  proved. 
Let  us  see  if  the  proof  can  be  had.  Immor- 
tality, in  English,  like  a^vaa-toy  in  Greek, 
has  a  strictly  privative  sense.  It  is  the 
simple  negation  of  death — exemption  from 
death.  Eternal  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
combines  two  intensely  positive  ideas — ^life 
and  the  eternal  duration  of  life.  Simple 
life  is  a  state  of  frmctional  activity.  Here 
it  is  the  normal  functional  activity  of  the 
soul  in  its  higher  relations— its  relations  to 
God,  to  truth,  to  righteousness,  to  love.  It 
is  not  mere  existence,  nor  mere  sentient  and 
active  existence.  It  is  the  ideal  state  of 
existaice  in  which  aU  the  faculties  act  ac- 
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cording  to  their  design,  or  as  they  were  made 
to  act — ^no  jar,  no  perversion,  no  torpidity. 
It  is  the  harmonious  moTement  of  all  the 
powers — ^the  beantifdl,  the  bles^,  the  ideal 
life.  And  this  life  is  to  continue  throughout 
all  the  ages  that  in  the  womb  of  the  coming 
future  are  waiting  to  be  successively  bom. 
It  is  called  "life  in  Christ,"  living  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  "  the  life  of  God  " 
in  the  souL  It  is  to  "  know  Thee  the  only 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou 
hast  sent."  Immortality  is  not  incompatible 
with  living  in  sin,  as  is  acknowledged 
by  the  advocates  of  extinction  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  reasons  for  man's 
exclusion  from  paradise,  viz. :  lest  he  "  take 
of  the  tree  of  life  and  live  for  ever,"  and  so 
become,  as  one  sajrs,  "  an  immortal  sinner." 
If  we  are  to  follow  the  leading  critical 
authorities,  and  read  the  passage  in  Mark 
iii.  29,  '^  But  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  danger  of  eternal  sin** 
we  may  even  go  further,  and  not  only  speak 
of  an  immortal  sinner,  but  of  an  eternal 
sinner.  On  the  contrary,  eternal  life  is 
inconsistent  with  sin. 

Let  us  adv^t  to  the  use  of  the  word 
immortality  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
adjective  a^varos^  immortal,  does  not  once 
occur.  A^ava<rta,  immortality,  is  found 
only  three  times.  Twice  in  1  Corinthians 
XV.  53,  54,  where  we  read,  "This  mortal 
shall  put  on  immortality,"  etc.  The  meaning 
of  which  is,  this  being  that  has  died  the 
death  of  the  natural  body,  shall,  on  re- 
ceiving the  resurrection  body,  become 
exempt  from  death.  The  death  and  the 
exemption  from  death  are  dependent 
wholly  on  the  vehicle  or  body  with  which 
the  being  is  invested.  The  immortality  has 
no  direct  reference  to  ike  soul.  The  other 
passage  is  in  1  Timothy  vi.  15,  16,  "  Who  is 
the  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  of 
Elings  and  Lord  of  Lords  ;  who  only  hath  im- 
mortality," etc.  A  great  efifort  has  been 
made  to  wring  conditional  immortality  out 


of  these  words.  But  the  meaning  is  obviously 
this  and  nothing  more,  viz..  Earthly  kings 
and  lords  die,  but  He  "  only  "  who  is  the 
King  of  these  kings  and  Lord  of  these  lords, 
"hath"  exemption  from  death.  It  is  a 
doxology  in  praise  of  God's  unapproached 
supremacy. 

The  word  "immortality"  occurs  in  two 
other  places  in  the  New  Testament  (Romans 
ii.  7;  2  Timothy  L  10)  as  the  trani^tion  of 
aifiSdfHruly  which  means  simply  incormp- 
tUnlity,  and  should  have  been  so  rendered. 
It  has  reference  to  the  good  which  does  not 
decay,  or  which  is  exempt  from  corruption ; 
as,  for  example,  "  the  incorruptible  crown," 
the  "incorruptible  inheritance,"the  "treasure 
which  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt." 
In  the  former  of  these  two  texts  (Romans  ii.  7) 
we  read, "  Who  will  render  to  them,  who,  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  seek  for 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality  (incor- 
ruptibility), eternal  Ufa"  Here  observe  the 
objects  to  be  sought,  viz :  the  ideal  glory, 
the  true  honour,  the  undeca}ring  good. 
Then  observe  the  result  to  those  who  seek 
them  aright.  God  will  render  to  such 
eternal  life,  a  boon  which  is  more  than  any 
one  of  the  blessings  named,  inasmuch  as  it 
combines  them  all,  and  possibly  many  others. 
The  latter  text,  2  Timothy  i.  10,  "  Who 
hath  brought  life  and  immortality  (incor- 
ruptibility) to  light  through  the  gospel," 
teaches  that,  through  the  gospel,  Christ  has 
illuminated  the  way  in  which  these  two 
blessings — the  eternal  life  and  the  good  that 
is  exempt  from  decay — can  be  obtained. 
Thus  we  see  that  neither  etjnnology  nor 
Scripture  give  any  countenance  to  the  claim 
that  immortality  is  identical  with  eternal 
life. 

We  have  here  the  clue  to  an  important 
distinction  between  the  philosophical  and 
theological  use  of  the  word  "  immortality," 
and  its  use  in  Scripture,  the  failure  to 
understand  which  occasions  confrision  of 
ideas,  false  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and 
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false  inferences.  In  discnssions  respecting 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  of  man, 
we  use  the  word  as  synonjonous  with 
eternity  or  endless  existence,  a  sense  un- 
known in  the  Bible  as  shown  above.  The 
Bible  never  speaks  of  man  in  this  life  as  im- 
mortal, but  always  as  mortal,  subject  to 
death.  He  becomes  immortal  only  on  re- 
ceiving the  body  of  the  resurrection.  God 
"  only  hath  immortality,"  because  He  only  is 
by  His  nature  exempt  from  bodily  death. 
Though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  scripturally  true  that  man  is, 
as  a  temporal  denizen  of  this  earth,  both 
eternal  and  mortal.  God  alone  is  eternal 
and  immortal.  On  the  basis  of  this  distinc- 
tion we  see  how  utterly  futile  the  attempt 
to  identify  the  scriptural  terms,  immortality 
and  eternal  life ! 

4.  The  central  principle  of  this  entire 
theory,  viz.,  that  death  is  extinction  of 
being,  is  a  sheer  assumption.  You  sit  by 
the  death-bed  of  a  friend.  He  breathes  his 
last.  His  heart  ceases  to  beat.  You  say 
hs  is  dead.  In  saying  this,  you  take  no 
account  of  the  prospective  burial  or  decom- 
position of  the  body.  He  is  as  much  and  as 
truly  dead  now  as  he  will  be  to-morrow — or 
a  hundred  years  hence.  As  the  body  lies 
before  yoil,  and  the  death  complete,  do  you 
see  any  evidence  of  extinction?  The 
anatomist  will  tell  you  that  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  are  perfect— they  have  only  ceased 
to  perform  their  functions.  How  as  to  the 
soul  ?  Unless  you  are  a  materialist,  you  will 
not  assert  that  it  is  extinct,  but  that  it  is 
conscious  and  active.  If  you  are  a  material- 
ist, and  hold  that  mind  is  a  mere  frinction  of 
bodily  organisation,  you  cannot  even  then 
claim  that  an  entity  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Do  you  aver  that  the  being,  as  a  man,  has 
become  extinct  ?  Then  I  point  you  to  what 
our  Lord  teaches  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  The  corpse  of  the  former  is  borne 
to  its  mausoleum,  and  that  of  the  latter 
thrown  into  a  dishonoured  grave.    But  on 


lifting  the  curtain,  you  behold  the  man 
Dives  in  Hades,  and  the  man  Lazarus  in  the 
bosom  of  another  man,  who  had  been  long 
dead,  in  Paradise.  They  were  the  same  men 
they  were  on  earth.  Where  is  the  asserted 
extinction  of  being  ? 

What,  then,  is  death?  Just  that  and 
only  that  which  we  have  indicated.  As 
life  is  a  state  of  frmctional  activity,  so 
death  is  the  cessation  of  that  activity,* 
There  is  ordinarily  more  implied  in  it 
even  than  this,  viz.  :  that  there  is  some 
organism,  out  of  which  life  is  gone,  still 
existent.  If  a  man,  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
his  family  circle,  should  suddenly  vanish, 
and  no  trace  be  left  as  to  what  had  become 
of  him,  and  if,  by  a  Divine  revelation,  it 
should  be  known  to  the  family  that  the  man 
had  become  extinct,  that  God  had  put  him 
out  of  being,  would  they  say  that  he  had 
died  ?  We  think  not.  As  death  is  not  ex- 
tinction of  being,  so  extinction  is  not  properly 
death.  It  is  not  death  any  more  than 
translation  is.    Enoch  did  not  "see  death." 

Now,  as  the  word  death,  in  its  physical 
sense,  does  not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  ex- 
tinction, the  laws  of  language  exclude  that 
idea  when  the  word  is  employed  in  relation 
to  the  soul.  And  we  find  that  scriptural 
language  corresponds  to  this  principle.  The 
soul  has  capacities  that  have  relations  to 
and  that  open  towards  God,  and  truth,  and 
right.  Suppose  now  these  capacities  fulfil 
their  functions,  normally,  we  say,  the  man  is 
living  as  he  should  live,  living  a  true,  right 
life.    If  these  functions  are  inactive,  and  he 

*  We  see  the  same  idea  of  cessation  of  activity 
carried  into  all  the  uses  of  the  words  dead, 
death,  etc.,  literal  and  figurative,  as,  e.g,,  when 
we  speak  of  a  dead  limb,  a  dead  tree,  "  the  deadness 
of  Sarah's  womb,"  dead  grass;  and  so,  also  of 
dead  capital,  a  dead  contract,  a  dead  letter,  dead 
heads — "  without  the  law  sin  was  dead,*'  etc.  The 
words  life  and  live  are  also  used  with  like  freedom  to 
express  the  opposite  idea,  as  t.g,f  a  live  man,  the 
plant  is  alive,  and  also  a  live  policy,  a  live  institution, 
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is  given  up  to  the  control  of  his  lower  nature, 
and  is  living,  so  to  speak,  abnormally,  we 
say  he  is  dead.  Thus  Paul  speaks  of  the 
wanton,  who  lives  in  pleasure,  as  being  ''dead 
while  she  liveth ; "  and  of  persons  "  walking 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,"  as 
"  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  The  prodigal 
was  "  dead "  while  pursuing  his  course  of 
unfilial  ingratitude  and  vicious  indulgence. 
Now  let  this  death  in  sin  become  the  fixed 
condition  of  a  soul,  and  let  the  stamp  of 
eternity  be  imprinted  upon  this  condition 
with  its  concomitants  and  consequences,  and 
we  have  *'  the  second  deatL" 

5.  This  theory  denies  to  the  word  aiwvios^ 
eternal,  its  simple,  obvious,  and  only  admis- 
sible meaning  when  applied  to  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  believers  in 
extinction  are  apt  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
this  word,  seeming  to  be  quite  willing  to  adopt 
the  Universalist  interpretation,  if  they 
dared ;  but  they  generally  at  length  settle 
down  into  the  conclusion  that  it  means 
eternal.  But  if  you  imagine  that  you  are 
now  sure  of  them,  you  soon  find  yourselves 
mistaken.  It  may  mean  eternal  as  applied 
to  God,  and  as  applied  to  life,  and  to  the 
weight  of  glory,  and  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints;  but  it  means  irreversible,  or 
final,  when  predicated  of  punishment,  or 
destruction,  or  condemnation.  When  the 
final  sentence  is  pronounced  upon  those  on 
the  left  hand, ''  These  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  (»onian)  punishment,"  we  are 
told  that  it  is  simply  a  punishment  that  it  is 
final,  one  that  cannot  be  reversed  as  to  the 
fiict  of  it,  while,  as  to  duration,  it  is  in- 
stantaneous. The  condemned  are,  by  a 
stroke,  put  out  of  being.  By  this  adroit 
manipulation,  auDvtos  is  stripped  of  its  proper 
meaning.  On  this  principle  every  unchanged 
decision  is  eternal,  because  final.  Let  us 
hear  Dr.  Huntington's  reasonings  on  this 
point :  "  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  call  capital 
punishment  everlasting  punishment;  but 
the  reason  is,  because  the  life  that  is  taken 


away  by  the  executioner  is  one  that  would 
last  for  a  few  short  years  at  most,  were  it  to 
be  spared.  But  suppose  the  life  taken  away 
to  be  an  endless  one,  have  we  not  then  a 
punishment  of  loss  which,  without  any 
straining  of  language,  may  well  be  called  an 
everlasting  one  ? "  We  answer  :  Since  the 
life  taken  away  by  hanging  is  the  life  the 
man  would  have  lived  if  he  had  not  been 
hung,  we  may,  according  to  this  reasoning, 
call  his  punishment  a  life-long  punishment. 
Our  judges  would  count  such  legal  logic  as 
somewhat  of  a  curiosity.  But  let  us  see  how 
the  illustration  applies  to  the  argument. 
He  says,  '*  Suppose  the  life  taken  away  is 
an  endless  one?"  But  has  not  Doctor 
Huntington  told  us  repeatedly,  that  man, 
naturally,  is  not  "immortal;"  and  that 
"  endless  life  "  is  conditioned  on  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  ?  If  the  sinner  never  pos- 
sessed endless  life,  either  as  an  original 
endowment  or  as  a  gift,  how,  tell  us,  can  it 
be  "taken  away?"  And,  again,  if  eternal 
punishment  is  instantaneous  extinction, 
because  the  effects  are  to  be  everlasting, 
then  we  cannot  see  why,  &s  President  Bartlett 
argues,  "  eternal  life  may  not  be  also  instan- 
taneous extinction,  because  the  saint  is  for 
ever  delivered  from  the  suflFerings  legally 
due  to  his  sins."  We  should  decide,  in  all 
candour,  that  this  is  an  example  of  "  strain- 
ing language  "  until  it  snaps. 

6.  The  claim  that  this  theory  vindicates 
the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  of  which  the 
orthodox  doctrine  is  declared  to  be  a  flagrant 
impeachment,  is  a  complete  failure.  Words 
can  hardly  be  found  strong  enough  to  express 
the  abhorrence  felt  by  the  advocates  of  ex- 
tinction in  view  of  the  outrage  on  the  Divine 
character  and  government  implied  in  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  But  we 
ask,  calmly,  does  their  theory  afford  any 
rational  grounds  of  relief  for  the  solution  of 
this  tremendous  problem  of  the  future  of  the 
finally  lost?  God  launches  moral  beings  into 
existence  knowing  that  many  of  them  will  per- 
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yert  their  faculties  and  plange  themselyes 
into  moral  degradation  and  wretchedness  in 
this  world,  and  into  everlasting  destruction 
in  the  world  to  come.  We  will  grant  for  the 
moment  that  this  destruction  is  a  literal  ex- 
tinction of  being,  occurring  after  they  have 
suffered  the  punishment  of  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  years  due  to  their  sins ! 
Where  is  the  much-magnified  mercy  of 
God  in  this  scheme?  It  is  said  that  it  is 
a  mercy  to  a  sufiFering  creature  to  end  its 
existence  ?  But  would  not  simple  mercy  to 
the  creature,  if  that  is  to  be  the  standard 
of  judgment,  have  refused  to  bring  him 
into  existence  to  suffer  at  all  ?  The  pro- 
blem is  precisely  the  same  on  the  one  view 
as  on  the  other.  Only  on  the  one  side 
the  foreseen  punishment  is  limited  in  dura- 
tion, and  on  the  other  it  is  unlimited.  The 
principle  is  identical.  If  Grod,  foreseeing  all, 
would  create  beings  whose  existence  for  a 
century  would  prove  a  curse,  it  as  truly 
involves  the  question  of  His  justice  and 
mercy,  as  if  that  existence  were  never  to  end. 
We  say,  therefore,  that  this  boasted  vindi- 
cation of  the  Creator  is  an  utter  failure. 
And  it  is  suicidal  also,  as  its  reasonableness 
is  claimed  to  be  established  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  conspicuous  illustration  of 
these  Divine  attributes  of  which  it  presents 
no  evidence. 

But  what,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  do  the 
advocates  of  the  accepted  doctrine  say  in 
solution  of  this  tremendous  problem  ?  They 
do  not  profess  to  give  a  complete  solution  of 
it.  By  way  of  relief,  some  take  the  ground 
that,  on  the  grand  whole,  it  may  be 
tjonsistent  with  perfect  benevolence,  that 
a  universe  of  moral  beings  should  be 
brought  into  existence,  beings  capable  of 
knowing,  and  loving,  and  serving  God, 
€ven  at  the  peril  of  the  sin  and  everlasting 
ruin  of  a  portion  of  them,  rather  than 
that  this  blank  in  creation  shotdd  never  have 
been  filled.  Others  say  that  moral  beings 
cannot  be  confirmed  in  holiness  except  as 


they  fall  through  temptation,  and  then  are 
recovered.  Established  virtue  is  the  result 
only  of  a  conflict  with  and  a  victory  over 
evil.  But  this  ordeal  necessarily  involves 
the  danger  that  some  will  fall  never  to  be 
reclaimed.  But  these  are  not  accepted  as 
full  vindications.  The  great  body  of  ortho- 
dox believers  receive  the  doctrine  because  it 
is  taught  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a 
mystery  which  they  cannot  open,  and  they 
leave  the  explanation  to  Him  who  will  one 
day  make  all  obscurities  plain.  They  say  as 
did  Albert  Barnes,  when  he  wrote  "  I  see 
not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  why  sin  came 
into  the  world,  why  the  earth  is  strewed 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  why  man 
must  suffer  to  all  eternity."  They  do  not 
undertake  to  shape  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture to  their  own  notions,  so  as  to  help  God 
out  of  trouble,  but  take  them  as  they  are 
in  the  word  of  the  All-wise  and  the  All-good, 
On  this  ground,  as  Doctor  Huntington 
himself  acknowledges,  it  has  received  the 
"acquiescence  of  holy  and  devout  and 
tender— hearted  men  "  in  every  age. 

7.  This  theory  is  self-contradictory.  It 
asserts  over  and  over  again  that  death,  in 
the  sense  of  extinction,  is  ths  penalty  of 
sin  and  unbelief.  But  how  shall  this  prin- 
ciple be  reconciled  with  what  the  Scriptures 
say  about  God's  punishing  men  according 
to  their  deeds?  Extinction  admits  of  no 
degrees.  It  cannot  be  graded,  as  to  quantity, 
according  to  desert.  In  this  strait,  there  is 
foisted  into  the  theory  the  supplementary 
notion  that  wicked  men  must  suffer  more  or 
less  misery  in  the  future  world,  prior  to  ex- 
tinction, according  to  the  greatness  of  their 
sins.  And  when  this  vindication  of  Divine 
justice  is  complete,  then  they  are  struck  out 
of  existence.  Here,  then,  is  a  flat  contra- 
diction. Extinction  is  the  penalty,  and 
yet  it  is  not  the  fall  penalty.  It  must  be 
supplemented  by  suffering.  The  theory 
must  go  over  to  orthodoxy  in  part,  in  order 
to  save  its  consistency.    But  in  doing  this  it 
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violates  its  own  foundation  'principles.    It 
commits  suicide. 

But  further.  Sin  is  said  to  be  a  poison, 
a  disease  which,  in  the  natural  run  of  God's 
providence,  necessarily  issues  in  death  as 
extinction.  The  more  virulent  the  disease, 
that  is,  the  greater  the  sinfulness,  the  sooner 
it  hastens  the  result.  The  greatest  sinners 
of  course  become  eictinct  soonest.  But  not 
so ;  for  the  greater  the  sinner,  the  longer 
and  more  severely  he  must  suffer  in  order  to 
expiate  his  offences.  And  for  this  reason  we 
see  not  but  that  God  must  directly  interfere 
to  keep  him  in  being,  in  violation  of  natural 
law,  in  order  that  the  sinner  may  get  his 
full  meed  of  misery.  How  far  off,  logically, 
is  this  from  a  compulsory  prolongation 
of  existence  in  order  to  inflict  suffering? 
But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  telling  where  a 
false  theory  will  ride  to,  if  you  put  it  on 
horseback. 

8.  The  vaunt  that  this  theory  keeps  closely 
to  the  plain  and  literal  meaning  of  Scripture, 
which  the  accepted  doctrine  violates,  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  examination.  The  sup- 
porters of  this  theory  are  constantly  charging 
upon  all  who  will  not  accept  their  views  a 
perversion  of  the  natural  and  obvious 
interpretation  of  the  word  of  God,  and  a 
resolving  of  its  teachings  with  regard  to  the 
future  state  into  metaphors,  while  they 
receive  it  "just  as  it  reads."  The  cant 
expression  is,  we  believe,  that  the  "Bible 
means  just  what  it  says."  "Its  language 
ought  to  be  taken  to  mean  just  what  it 
seems  to  mean,  unless  some  good  and 
sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  not  so 
understanding  it."  This  truism  sounds  well, 
but  how  does  it  tally  with  the  unnatural 
meaning  given  to  the  words  "immortality," 
"death,"  and  "eternal,"  already  notic^? 
And  had  we  space  we  might  add  to  the  list 
the  words  "perish,"  "lost,"  "destruction," 
"  cast  away,"  and  many  others. 

What  is  called  the  figurative  or  spiritual 
meaning  of  a  word,  though  secondary  to  the 


literal  meaning  in  the  order  of  time,  is  just 
as  obvious  and  even  natural  as  the  latter. 
"Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon 

eartL But  lay  up  for   yourselves 

treasures  in  heaven."  It  is  as  easy  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  heavenly  treasure 
as  of  the  earthly.  One  expression  is  aa 
natural  as  the  other.  Indeed,  the  languages 
of  uncultured  nations  often  abound  in  this 
kind  of  figure.  Take  another  passage,  the 
address  of  the  Lord  to  the  Church  in 
Laodicea.  Who  fails  at  a  moment's  glance 
to  understand,  as  perfectly  natural  forms  of 
expression,  the  allusions  to  its  being  "  neither 
cold  nor  hot,  but  lukewarm ; "  to  its  boasting, 
"  I  am  rich  and  increased  in  goods  and  have 
need  of  nothing;"  to  its  need  to  "buy  of 
Christ  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  and  white 
raiment,"  etc.?  After  the  primitive  sense- 
meaning  of  a  word  is  understood,  the 
symbolic  or  figurative  meaning  is  just  as 
natural  as  the  sunshine  is  after  we  have  the 
sun.  And  a  man,  according  to  our  Lord's 
teaching,  is  either  mentally  or  morally  obtuse, 
or  both,  who  is  bound  down  to  literalism, 
and  who  cannot  see  through  sense-forms  the 
underlying  spiritual  idea.  He  met  and  re- 
proved such  an  one  in  Nicodemus,  who  could 
not  get  it  into  his  head  what  the  birth  firom 
above  was;  who  stayed  in  the  letter  and 
thought  only  of  "entering  again  into  his 
mother's  womb  and  being  bom."  And  so  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  She 
could  not  see  beyond  the  water  for  quenching 
bodily  thirst.  "The  water  of  life"  was  as 
yet  a  mjrstery.  She  interpreted  the  Lord's 
words  "just  as  He  said."  And  so  our  Lord's 
language  respecting  "eating  His  flesh  and 
drinking  His  blood."  "  How  can  this  man 
give  us  his  flesh  to  eat?"  was  the  stupid 
question  of  His  hearers. 

With  regard  to  the  words  whose  meaning 
is,  in  this  argument,  brought  into  question,, 
we  have  the'highest  critical  and  philosophical 
authority  for  insisting  that  neither  the 
literal    nor    the    figurative    meaning    of 
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"immortality"  is  "eternal  life;"  nor  that 
of  "death,"  "extinction;"  nor  that  of 
"eternal,"  "  irreversibla"  K  they  are  ever 
employed  in  these  senses,  the  usage  is 
unusual,  unnatural,  and  forced.  And  it 
will  doubtless  happen  that  when  the  present 
onset  upon  the  solemn  sanctions  of  God's 
law  has  spent  its  force,  the  believers  in  the 
gospel  will  find  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
Church  still  occupjdng  its  accustomed  place> 
polished  clean  from  the  unsightly  incrusta- 
tions which  had  attached  themselves  to  it,  it 
may  be,  but  substantially  the  same  as  ever. 
9.  Once  more.  We  cannot  resist  the  con- 
viction that  the  spread  of  this  doctrine  of 
extinction  is  not  only  indicative  of  a  demora- 
lised tone  of  religious  sentiment,  but  that  it 
has  a  productive  power  of  immense  evil 
in  the  same  direction.  We  should  not 
entertain  any  solicitude  on  the  subject, 
if,  in  sporadic  cases,  like  that  of  John 
Foster,  persons  of  sensitive  natures  that 
had  been  shocked  by  an  unwise  and 
unscriptural  handling  of  the  doctrine 
of  everlasting  punishment,  should  shrink 
firom  the  admission  or  contemplation  of 
the  doctrine.  But  when  we  see  men  of 
coarse  fibre  and  contentious  spirit,  as  well  as 
m^  trained  in  orthodox  views,  take  up  the 
gauntlet  of  debate,  and  brand  evangelical 
Christians  with  holding  "  incredible,"  "  un- 
reasonable," "cruel,"  and  "atrocious"  senti- 
ments, and  hurl  defiance  at  these  sentiments, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  socialistic  spirit  of 
antagonism  to  law  and  penalty  is  insinuating 
itself  into  our  theology  and  our  religion.  It 
looks  to  us  like  the  spread  of  a  contagion. 
How  many  will  take  it,  and  take  it  £atally, 
we  cannot  anticipate.  Our  judgment  and 
our  hope  are  that  it  will  soon  spend  its 
force. 


We  venture  to  say  that  we  think  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
punishment  has  been  in  former  days  taught, 
has  been  needlessly  revolting.  Protestant 
Christendom  has  inherited  many  most  gross 
and  shocking  methods  of  representation  firom 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  some  of 
these  have  survived  to  the  present  day.  We 
have  no  space  left  to  do  more  than  simply 
to  indicate  our  meaning  in  this  general 
way.  Doctor  Huntington,  alludrng  to  this 
point,  admits  'Hhat  even  this  gross  mis- 
representation of  Christ's  words  may  not 
have  been  a  calamity."  "  Our  Lord  know- 
ing all  things  which  should  happen,  may 
have  purposely  used  language  upon  this 
point  which  He  foresaw  might  very  possibly, 
for  a  season,  be  misunderstood.  May  it  not 
be  that  the  very  ambiguity  of  the  words, 
their  capability  of  various  interpretations, 
was  intended  to  serve  a  beneficent  purpose  ? 
....  Who  shall  say  that  the  rough  people, 
the  savage  races  to  which  the  Gospel  was 
then  being  carried,  could  in  any  other  way 
have  been  made  to  feel  the  terrible  reality 
of  retribution  in  the  world  to  come ; 
could  any  otherwise  have  been  persuaded  to 
look  forward  to  that  retribution  as  a  thing 
to  fear?"  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
even  now  teaches  that  the  fire  of  hell  literally 
scorches  and  tortures  the  flesh.  The  doctrine 
of  the  eternal  loss  of  the  soul  is  a  solemn 
and  fearful  one  even  when  divested  of  all 
gross  conceptions  of  torture.  But  we  do 
not  believe  that  man,  even  in  a  state  of 
high  culture,  has  outgrown  his  need  of  it. 
It  is  not  the  key-«tone  in  the  arch  of  re- 
demption. But  we  believe  that  it  occupies 
a  place  in  it,  near  the  base  it  may  be,  so  that 
if  dislodged  the  stability  of  the  structure 
will  be  seriously  endangered. 
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THE   PULPIT   AND    POPULAR   SCEPTICISM. 
By  the  Bev.  Phillips  Brooks. 

(Princeton  Review,) 


[HE  characteristic  scepticism  of  to- 
day, whether  it  be  that  of  the 
untaught  people  or  of  the  learned 
scholar,  is  marked  by  its  completeness  and 
despair.  It  does  not  suggest  any  substitute 
for  the  religion  which  it  disbelieves,  and 
which  in  its  active  moods  it  labours  to  des- 
troy. It  rejects  not  certain  doctrines  only, 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  Christian  faith. 
This  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  constantly 
present  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  attempts 
to  write  an  essay  upon  such  a  subject  as  I 
have  chosen,  and  must  furnish  the  key-note 
for  all  his  treatment  of  it.  He  must  be  sure 
that  the  difficulty  of  which  he  has  to  write 
is  very  deep  and  very  broad ;  that  what  he 
has  to  do  is  not  merely  to  suggest  the  way 
in  which  one  or  two  weak  points  in  the 
Christian  argument  may  be  fortified,  but  to 
show  in  what  stronger  and  more  convincing 
attitude  Christianity  itself  must  set  itself 
before  the  eyes  of  men.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  fact  which  I  have  mentioned  really 
lies  the  hope  of  the  Christian  teacher.  The 
scepticism  with  which  he  has  to  deal  goes  so 
deep  that  it  has  a  perpetual  tendency  to 
defeat  itself.  Offering  men  no  substitute 
for  the  religion  which  it  would  destroy,  it 
leaves  man's  religious  nature  unprovided  for 
and  hungry,  and  therefore  gives  to  Christi- 
anity the  perpetual  advantage  of  human 
nature,  if  it  can  only  be  large  enough  to  see 
its  chance. 

The  first  of  all  things,  then,  that  we  ought 
to  say,  is  this:  that  there  are  no  skilful 
tricks,  no  special  methods  of  shaping  argu- 
ments or  stating  truths,  of  trapping  sceptics 
in  their  own  toils,  or  of  puzzling  back  again 


with  orthodox  speciousness  the  minds  that 
have  been  already  puzzled  away  with  the 
speciousness  of  science — there  are  no  such 
methods,  which  can  be  taught  and  learned. 
The  only  way  in  which  any  man  must  hope 
to  deal  with  scepticism  must  be  by  the 
strong  and  intelligent  .building  up  of  faith, 
and  the  sooner  that  any  minister  can  be  con- 
vinced that  to  meet  unbelief  is  not  a  special 
department  of  his  pulpit  work,  to  be  under- 
taken with  distinct  preparation  and  with 
special  effort,  apart  from  his  general  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  the  better  for  him  and 
for  his  work,  and  for  his  people. 

As  we  approach  our  subject,  I  think 
these  questions  must  suggest  themselves: 
1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
popular  scepticism?  2.  What  do  these 
characteristics  require  in  the  man  who 
has  to  deal  with  it?  and,  3.  How  can  the 
right  man  do  his  work  for  faith?  The 
r^istance,  the  workman,  and  the  method — 
the  enemy,  the  soldier,  and  the  plan  of 
fight.  Let  me  take  these  three  in  this 
order,  at  the  same  time  not  trying  to  be 
too  orderly. 

1.  And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  resistanee 
or  the  enemy,  I  have  already  intimated  this, 
that  popular  scepticism  is  a  very  multifarious 
and  wholesale  thing.  It  is  something 
utterly  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
Once  he  .  who  lived  out  in  the  thick  of 
human  life  found  that  the  Christianity 
of  the  Bible  was  much  disputed.  One 
man,  or  one  set  of  men,  did  not  believe 
that  this  doctrine  which  the  Church  held 
was  taught  in  the  sacred  page&  Another 
man  or  set  of  men  did  not  believe  that 
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such  or  such  a  doctrine  could  be  held,  be- 
cause it  was  inconsistent  with  human  reason 
or  abhorrent  to  human  feeling.  Another 
man  or  set  of  men  doubted  all  authority  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  On  each  of  these 
questions  a  distinct  battle  could  be  joined. 
On  one  side  or  the  other  arguments  could 
be  marshalled.  Each  man  could  be  called 
upon  to  say  what  he  doubted,  and  why  he 
doubted  it.  The  disproved  scruple  meant  a 
liberated  and  re-established  faith.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  state  of 
things  has  passed  away.  It  never  can  pass 
away.  Always  there  will  be  men  whose 
doubts  are  definite  and  well  defined.  But 
any  man  who  has  seen  much  of  unbelief  as 
it  exists  among  our  people  now,  knows  that 
in  general  it  does  not  consist  of  any  such 
precise  and  assignable  difficulties.  It  is  not 
the  difficulty  of  this  or  that  doctrine  that 
makes  men  sceptics  to-day.  It  is  rather  the 
play  of  all  life  upon  the  fundamental  grounds 
and  general  structure  of  faith.  It  is  the 
meeting  in  the  commonest  minds  of  great 
perpetual  tides  of  thought  and  instinct 
which  neutralise  each  other,  such  as  the  tides 
of  fate  and  providence,  the  tides  of  pessi- 
mism and  optimism,  the  tides  of  self-sacrifice 
and  selfishness. 

Let  this  not  seem  too  large  or  lofty  an  ex- 
planation of  the  commonplace  phenomena 
of  doubt,  which  are  thick  around  us  in  our 
congregations,  and  thicker  still  outside  our 
congregations  in  the  world.  The  reason  why 
my  hearer,  who  sits  moodily  or  scornfully  or 
sadly  before  me  in  his  pew,  and  does  not 
cordially  believe  a  word  of  what  I  preach  to 
him — the  reason  why  he  disbelieves  is  not  that 
he  has  found  the  evidence  for  inspiration  or 
for  Christ's  divinity  or  for  the  atonement 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  that  the  aspect  of  the 
world,  which  is  Fate,  has  been  too  strong  for 
the  fundamental  religion  of  the  world,  which 
is  Providence.  And  the  temptation  of  the 
world,  which  is  self-indulgence,  has  seemed 
to  make  impossible  the  precept  of  religion, 


which  is  self-surrender;  and  the  tendency 
of  experience,  which  is  hopelessness,  has  made 
the  tendency  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  hope, 
to  seem  unreal  and  unbelievable.  No  man 
can  do  anything  with  the  scepticism  of  this 
time  who  thinks  that  it  consists  in  the  dis- 
belief of  certain  doctrines  which  need  to  be 
reproved,  who  does  not  see  that  its  heart  and 
essence  is  in  the  conflict  of  life  with  faith,  in 
which  the  victory  can  be  secured  to  faith 
only  by  clothing  and  filling  her  with  new  and 
more  personal  vitality.  The  whole  repre- 
sentation of  the  world  as  a  battle-field,  in 
which  religion  stands  up, on  one  side  and 
irreUgion  on  the  other,  two  distinct  armies 
ready  for  a  fight,  each  loyal  to  its  captain, 
fails  when  we  attempt  its  application  to  the 
condition  of  things  to-day.  The  world  is  like 
a  ship  at  sea.  Belief  and  unbeUef  are 
both  within  her,  as  strength  and  weakness 
are  together  in  every  bit  of  wood  or  iron  that 
makes  up  the  strongest  vessel.  It  is  a 
contest  with  herself,  a  contest  of  the 
strength  of  each  soul  with  its  own  feeble- 
ness. Every  doubt  of  special  doctrine  is 
but  the  creaking  or  cracking  of  some  strain- 
ing plank. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  this,  although  it  would 
be  interesting  to  analyse  and  illustrate  it  at 
length.  But  its  mere  statement  is  enough 
to  lead  us  on  to  what  it  is  the  main  business 
of  my  essay  to  assert,  that  popular  scepticism 
being  what  it  is,  the  main  method  of  meeting 
it  must  be  not  an  argument  but  a  man ;  that 
the  minister,  in  other  words,  who  deals  with 
unbelief  most  successfully  to-day  will  be  not 
he  who  is  most  skilful  in  proving  truths  or 
disproving  errors,  but  he  who  is  most 
powerful  in  strengthening  faith  in  people's 
lives  by  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  feith 
is  uttered  through  his  own  character. 

Surely  this  follows  from  the  description 
of  our  present  unbelief  which  we  have  given. 
If  imbelief  comes  not  by  the  processes  of  logic, 
but  by  the  power  of  life,  then  it  is  through 
change  of  life  that  the  relief  from  unbelief 
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must  come,  and  change  of  life  comes  by  the 
power  of  truth,  not  abstract,  but  in  and 
through  character.  I  do  not  depreciate  tbe 
other  forms  of  truth.  I  do  not  dishonour  truth 
presented  in  carefid  statement  and  sustained 
by  skilful  argument.  I  do  not  say,  I  surely 
do  not  think  that  it  is  by  any  mere  cheap 
personal  magnetism  that  men  are  to  be 
charmed  out  of  doubting  into  believing. 
Nothing  but  the  eternal  truth  of  God  can 
ever  meet  the  ever-shifting  yet  ever  identical 
error  and  unbelief  of  man.  But  when  I  am 
asked,  "  What  is  the  method  in  which  the 
minister  may  best  deal  with  unbelief  ?"  I 
cannot  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  answer  that 
the  method  which  includes  all  other  methods 
must  be  in  his  own  manhood,  in  his  character, 
in  his  being  such  a  man,  and  so  apprehend- 
ing truth  himself,  that  truth  through  him  can 
come  to  other  men.  Every  other  conception 
of  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  hopeless,  ex- 
cept that  which  never  loses  sight  for  a 
moment  of  the  fact  that  it  is  God's  ministry ; 
that  these  are  God's  souls;  that  He  is 
convincing  sin,  encouraging  and  helping 
goodness,  and  *'  dealing  with  popular  scep- 
ticism ;"  that  we  preachers  have  to  do  those 
things  only  as  the  axe  has  to  cut  down  the 
tree  or  the  brush  has  to  paint  the  picture, 
only  by  being  as  true  a  servant  as  possible  to 
the  woodman  or  the  artist. 

This  opens  the  way  to  more  special 
suggestions  about  what  kind  of  man  he  will 
be  who  will  most  eflFectively  deal  with 
popular  scepticism  from  the  pulpit,  which  is 
the  statement  of  our  subject  that  perhaps 
would  have  been  wisest. 

And,  first  of  all,  as  the  most  needed,  and, 
I  am  tempted  to  say,  as  the  most  rare  of  the 
qualities  that  such  a  man  must  have,  I  can- 
not hesitate  to  speak  of  candour.  The 
scepticism  which  I  have  been  trying  to 
describe  evidently  must  be  a  very  pervading 
thing.  It  evidently  cannot  be  shut  up  in 
any  guarded  class  or  classes.  Life  plays 
upon  fiedth  everywhere.    Ideas  change  and 


develop  in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
And  the  occupants  of  pulpits,  the  preachers, 
have  their  doubts  and  disbeliefe  as  well  as 
others.    The  first  step,  I  believe,  towards 
a  dear  relationship  between  the  preacher 
and   the  people  ought  to  be  a  perfectly 
frank  understanding   of  this  fact    There 
ought  to  be  not  the  least  concealment  or 
disguise  about  it.     Men  ought  never  to  have 
the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
preacher  is  asking  them  to  believe  what  he 
does  not  believe  himself,  or  warning  them 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  doubt  what  to  his 
own  mind  seems  very  questionable.    But 
how  is  it  now  ?    A  large  acquaintance  with 
clerical  life  has  led  me  to  think  that  almost 
any  company  of  clergymen  gathering  to- 
gether and  talking  freely  to  each  other,  will 
express  opinions  which  would  greatly  surprise 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  relieve  the 
congregations  who  ordinarily  listen  to  those 
ministers.    Now  just  see  what  that  means. 
It  means  that  in  these  days  when  faith  is 
hard  we  are  deliberately  making  it  harder, 
and   are  making   ourselves   liable  to   the 
Master's   terrible   rebuke   of    the   Scribes 
and  Pharisees  of  old  :  "  They  bind  heavy 
burdens,  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay 
them  on  men's  shoulders,  but  they  them- 
selves will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers."     Is  not  this  true?    How  many 
men  in  the  ministry  to-day  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  verbal   inspiration  which  our 
fathers  held,  and  how  many  of  us  have 
frankly  told  the  people  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it,  and  so  lifted  off  their  Bible's  page 
the  heavy  cloud  of  difficulties  and  incon- 
sistencies which  that  doctrine  laid  there? 
How  many  of  us  hold  that  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  wicked  is  a  clear  and 
certain  truth  of  revelation  ?    But  how  many 
of  us  who  do  not  hold  that  have  ever  said 
a  word  to  tell  men  that  we  thought  they 
might  be  Christians,  and  yet  keep  a  hope  for 
the  souls  of  all  God's  children  ?    Remember, 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  whetiier  these 
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ideas  are  trne  or  not  I  am  speakiDg  of 
whether  we  think  that  they  are  true,  and 
of  what  onr  duty  is  with  reference  to  our 
belief.  Not  much  more  than  a  year  ago,  I 
heard  one  of  our  most  venerable  preachers 
deliberately  tell  a  congegation  that  no  man 
was  a  Christian  who  did  not  believe  that  this 
world  was  made  in  six  literal  days.  He  had 
a  perfect  right  to  say  so  if  he  thought  so, 
as  no  doubt  he  did.  But  for  those  of  us 
whom  any  such  test  of  Christianity  would 
totally  exclude  from  any  claim  to  Christian 
character,  to  let  such  statements  pass  without 
most  clear  and  earnest  disavowals,  is  certainly 
a  grievous  wrong  to  faith,  and  makes  the 
scepticism  against  which  it  tries  to  guard.^ 

There  must  be  no  lines  of  orthodoxy  inside 
the  lines  of  truth.  Men  find  that  you 
are  playing  with  them,  and  will  not  believe 
you  even  when  you  come  in  earnest.  I 
know  what  may  be  said  in  answer.  I  know 
the  old  talk  about  holding  the  outworks  as 
long  as  we  can,  and  then  retreating  to  the 
citadel,  and  perhaps  there  has  hardly  been  a 
more  mischievous  metaphor  than  this.  It 
IS  the  mere  illusion  of  a  metaphor.  The 
minister  who  tries  to  make  people  believe 
that  which  he  questions,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  questioning  that  which  he  be- 
lieves, knows  very  little  about  the  certain 
workings  of  the  human  heart  and  has  no 
real  faith  in  truth  itself. 

I  think  that  a  great  many  teachers  and 
parents  now  are  just  in  this  condition. 
They  remember  that  they  started  with  a 
great  deal  more  belief  than  they  have  now. 
They  have  lost  much,  and  still  have  much 
to  live  by.  They  think  that  their  children, 
too,  must  start  believing  so  much  that  they 

[•  The  argmnent  of  Mr.  Brooks  is  thoroughly 
legitimate.  Ko  man  can  honestly  or  safely  pretend 
to  believe  idiat  he  reaUy  does  not  belieye.  It  is 
eqnally  fair  to  ask, — How  many  men  in  the  ministry 
conceal  or  disgoiBe  their  faith,  whose  logical  con- 
mictions  anchor  them  to  the  doctrines  of  Torbal 
inspiration  and  the  ev wlssting  ponishment  of  the 
wicked.— £d.] 


can  afford  to  lose  a  great  deal  and  still  have 
something  left,  and  so  they  teach  these 
children  what  they  have  themselves  long 
ceased  to  believe.  It  is  a  most  dangerous 
experiment. 

I  cannot  help  pausmg  here  one  moment 
to  express  the  hope  that  our  theological 
seminaries  are  dealing  feurly  with  our  coming 
ministers  in  this  re^ct;  that  they  are 
teaching  them  from  the  first  that  their 
business  is  to  find  out  what  is  true  and 
declare  it  to  the  world  in  its  completeness, 
and  are  not  sending  them  out  hampered  and 
haunted  with  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
proclaim  nothing  which  is  not  safe.  The 
lack  of  firankness  in  his  seminary  teachers 
has  cost  many  a  poor  minister  years  of 
uselessness,  and  at  last  a  dreadful  and  un- 
natural struggle  into  the  light  and  fireedom 
which  ought  to  have  been  his  at  first,  won 
bountifiilly  in  these  nurseries  of  clerical  life. 

And  closely  tied  up  with  this  need  of 
candour  is  the  other  need  of  escape  from 
partisanship,  and  from  the  reproach  of  parti- 
ssmship.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  belief  which  our  ministers 
present  is  not  even  more  powerful  than  it  is 
against  the  unbelief  around  us,  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  idea  that  all  these  ministers 
are  committed  to  believing ;  that,  no  matter 
what  they  once  were,  now  they  are  no  longer 
seekers  for  truth,  but  advocates  for  some 
accepted  and  defined  opinions.  That  is 
in  part  inevitable.  Every  man  loses  as 
well  as  gains  something  of  convincing  power 
when  he  declares  himself  openly  a  believer 
in  any  truth.  But  so  far  as  this  reproach 
of  partisanship  finds  any  warrant  in  the 
way  in  which  a  preacher  defends  his  faith,  in 
the  questionable  arguments  which  he  uses 
for  what  he  thinks  unquestionable  truth,  in 
the  way  in  which  he  makes  his  ministry  seem 
rather  a  scramble  for  adherents  than  a  Christ- 
like love  for  souls,  or  in  the  way  in  which  an 
unnatural  unanimity  among  clergymen  seems 
to  denote  a  professional  mind  that  would 
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leave  no  place  for  the  individual  conscience 
and  judgment  to  do  their  work,  wherever 
partisanship  thus  proclaims  itself  it  palsies 
instantly  and  completely  the  power  of  the 
preacher's  faith  to  utter  any  real  message  or 
do  any  real  good  to  unbelief 

And  here  we  meet  another  question,  which 
must  come  to  every  minister  in  days  like 
these.    I  may  have  seemed  in  what  I  have 
been  saying  to  fall  in  with  aprevalent  demand 
which  asks  that  when  it  is  so  hard  for  men 
to  believe  they  should  be  asked  to  believe 
just  as  little  as  possible  ;  that  all  the  most 
exacting  articles  of   faith  should  be  cast 
away,  and  only  those  which  any  weakest  faith 
can  master  should  be  left  for  faith  to  struggle 
with  while  faith  is  so  weak.     I  hold  no  such 
foolish,  base  idea  as  that.    I  do  not  believe  in 
tearing  off  and  throwing  away  half  the  ship 
when  the  storm  is  coming  up.     Then  is  the 
time  for  the  ship  to  gather  in,  indeed,  all 
her  loose  canvas,  to  make  herself  as  snug 
and  tight  as  possible,  to  carry  nothing  be- 
sides herself,  but  to  be  sure  that  she  has  all 
herself  and  is  complete.    And  so  it  is  with 
faith  in  doubting  days.    There  is  no  greater 
mistake,   I  think,  than  to  suppose  that  in 
such  days  men  want  to  have  Christian  truth 
made  slight  and  easy  to  them.    The  fact  of 
Christian  history  has  been  that  in  times  of 
staggering  faith  men  need  the  whole  truth, 
not  modified  or  tamed  to  suit  their  weakened 
power  of  apprehension.     It  would  be  no 
strange  issue  of  such  times  as  we  are  living 
in  if  out  of  them  should  come   a  great 
demand  for  difficult  doctrine,  a   time  of 
superstition,  a  fever  to  succeed  the  chill; 
for  the  spirit  that  cries  "  Credo  quia  impos- 
sibile,"  the  heroic  spirit  of  faith,  is  too  deep 
in  our  human  nature  for  any  one  century  to 
have  eradicated  it.    That  we  may  guard 
against  such  reaction  into  superstition,  as 
well  as  meet  the  present  infidelity,  what  we 
need  is  not  more  easiness  but  more  simpli- 
city in  the  doctrine  which  we  preach,  and  in 
our  way  of  preaching  it.    In  other  words,  it 


is  not  a  smaller  amount  of  doctrine,  but  it  is  a 
larger  unity  of  doctrine.  It  is  a  more  profound 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  doctrine,  in  which 
its  unity  and  simplicity  reside,  a  more  true 
grasp  and  enforcement  of  its  spiritual  mean- 
ing.   What  I  mean  can  be  made  most  clear 
by  an  instance  in  illustration.    And  there  is 
none  better  for  our  purpose  than  that  which 
is  continually  thrusting  itself  upon  us  now 
in  the  discussion  of  the  duration  of  future 
punishment.     I  think  the  condition  of  that 
question  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  thought  that  ever  has  been  seen. 
These  two  features  in  it  impress  us:  First, 
it  is  being  gravely  and  earnestly  asserted  that 
the  principal  question,  at  any  rate  a  vital 
question,    concerning   the   religion    which 
teaches  man  that  as  the  son  of  God  it  is  his 
privilege  and  duty  to  love  and  obey  his 
Father,  is,  what  will  become  of  him  if  he 
refuses  to  obey  and  love ;  and,  secondly,  a 
multitude    of    men  are   found   discussing 
whether  punishment  is  to  be  temporary  or 
eternal,  who  do  not  in  their  hearts  believe 
that  there  is  going  to  be  any  punishment  at 
alL    And  this  state  of  things  must  have  come 
from  the  loss  or  obscuration  of  the  central 
truth,about  which  the  whole  problem  of  man's 
destiny  must  take  its  shape,  which  is  the  ma- 
lignant and  persistentcharacter  of  human  sin. 
Not  asaquestion  of  what  afew  texts  mean,not 
as  a  curious  search  after  arbitrary  enact- 
ments, but  as  a  deep  study  into  the  inevitable 
necessities  of  spiritual  life,  with  a  profound 
conviction  that  whatever  comes  to  any  man 
in  the  other  life  will  come  because  it  must 
come,  because  nothing  else  could  come  to 
such  a  man  as  he  is,  so  ought  the  truth  of 
future  punishment  to  be  investigated  and 
enforced.      And  if  one  asked  me  how  I 
thought  the  popular  scepticism  upon  this 
subject  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  I  would  say 
unhesitatingly,  by  ceasing  to  preach  about 
it  and  argue  about  it  altogether,  and,  through 
the  power  of  the  personal  Christ  brought  to 
the  lives  of  men,  awakening  such  a  dread  of 
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sin  and  such  a  desire  of  holiness  as  should 
make  those  great  powers  awful  and  beautiful 
in  themselves,  and  not  merely  in  their  con- 
sequences, whether  those  consequences  may 
be  long  or  short  For,  after  aU  the  preach- 
ing of  rewards  and  punishments  through  all 
these  centuries,  the  truth  remains  that  no 
man  in  any  century  ever  yet  healthily  and 
helpfully  desired  heaven  who  did  not  first 
desire  holiness,  and  no  man  ever  yet  healthily 
and  helpfully  feared  hell  who  did  not  first 
fear  sin. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  point  in  all  the  ques- 
tion of  dealing  with  scepticism  more  critical 
than  this.  Men  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a  mass  of 
separate  questions  having  little  connection 
with  one  another,  on  all  of  which  a  man 
must  have  made  up  his  mind  before  he  can 
be  coimted  a  believer.  The  spiritual  unity 
of  the  faith  must  be  brought  out  and  its 
simplicity  asserted  in  the  prominence  given 
to  the  personal  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  loyalty  to  Him  as  the  test  of  all  disciple- 
ship.  There  are  excrescences  upon  the  faith 
which  puzzle  and  bewilder  men  and  make 
them  think  themselves  unbelievers  when  their 
hearts  are  really  faithful.  Such  excrescences 
must  be  cast  away,  not  by  violent  excision 
from  without,  but  by  the  natural  and  healthy 
action  of  the  system  on  which  they  have 
fastened,  which  as  it  grows  stronger  will  shed 
them,  because  they  do  not  really  belong  to  it. 
There  are  doctrinal  statements  which  have 
done  vast  good  which  yet  were  but  the  tem- 
porary aspects  of  truth  as  it  struggled  to  its 
completest  exhibition.  They  are  doing  vast 
good  to-day,  men  are  living  by  them  still, 
but  it  is  as  men  are  seeing  still  the  light 
of  stars  that  were  extinguished  in  the 
heavens  years  ago.  Such  partial^  temporary 
statements  men  are  still  living  by ;  but  the 
time  must  come  when  they  will  disappear, 
and  then  it  will  be  of  all  importance,  when 
the  star  goes  out,  whether  the  men  who  have 
been  looking  at  it  and  walking  by  it  have 


known  all  along  of  the  sun  by  whose  light  it 
shone,  and  which  will  shine  on  after  this 
accidental  and  temporary  point  of  its 
exhibition  has  disappeared  for  ever. 

And  here  appears  another  point.  The 
whole  notion  of  the  simplicity  of  Christian- 
ity and  its  comprehension  in  a  few  first  large 
truths  affects  the  way  in  which  we  have  to 
meet  the  special  errors  and  heresies  of  men. 
Just  exactly  as  I  will  not  care  nearly  as 
much  that  a  man  should  hold  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  truth  about  future  punishment,  as 
I  will  that  he  should  be  deeply  convinced  of 
the  enormity  and  persistency  of  sin  ;  so  I 
will  not  care  nearly  so  much  to  disprove  and 
displace  a  man's  single  mistake  upon  some 
point  of  doctrine  as  I  will  to  clear  his  heart 
of  the  prejudice  and  darkness  of  which  that 
special  mistake  was  only  one  indication.  Men 
are  always  having  their  heresies  disproved 
and  trying  to  give  them  up,  and  then  finding 
in  a  way  that  terrifies  them  that  these  heresies 
are  not  mere  opinions  which  they  can  cast 
away,  but  partsof  themselves  which  they  must 
carry  as  long  as  they  are  what  they  are,  until 
they  are  spiritually  bom  again.  Men's  at- 
tempts to  escape  fix)m  opinions  which  have 
been  specifically  disproved,  but  to  whose 
essential  principles  they  are  still  attached, 
remind  me  of  a  story  of  canine  intelligence 
which  I  read  not  long  ago,  in  which  the  dog, 
who  was  held  by  a  chain  which  was  fastened  to 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  and  to  the  other  end 
of  which  a  log  was  tied,  attempted  to  rid 
himself  of  the  annojrance  by  burying  the  log 
in  the  ground.  He  dug  a  hole  and  put  the 
log  into  it,  replaced  the  earth  and  stamped 
it  down,  and  then,  satisfied  with  his  work, 
attempted  to  move  away,  but  only  found 
himself  fastened  worse  than  ever.  Before, 
he  was  only  tied  to  the  log,  now  he  was  tied 
to  the  place  where  the  log  was  buried. 

Nor  can  we  forget  here  the  deep  and  essen- 
tial connection  between  religion  and  morality. 
The  day  is  past  when  they  could  be  set  in 
unnatural  hostility.    Like  soul  and  body  they 
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go  together,  and  when  we  seek  the  nniyersal 
and  eternal  principles  in  which  lies  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christianity,  when  we  try  to  sepa- 
rate the  essential  from  the  non-essential, 
there  can  be  nothing  like  a  clear  perception 
that  every  truth  is  necessary  to  man  which 
is  necessary  to  righteousness,  and  that  no 
truth  is  necessary  to  man  which  is  not  neces- 
sary to  righteousness.  Indeed,  I  think  that 
it  is  in  the  exhibition  of  their  moral  conse- 
quences and  connections,  far  more  than  in 
the  discovery  of  their  abstract  truth  or 
falsehood,  or  their  proof  or  disproof  from 
the  Bible,  that  doctrines  to-day  must  be 
established  or  refuted  in  the  eyes  of  men.  If 
atheism  is  dislodged  out  of  the  minds  of  men 
of  this  and  the  next  generation,  it  will  be 
because  they  come  to  see  that  man  rejecting 
God  becomes  inhuman.  If  fatalism  falls,  it 
will  be  because  it  evidently  saps  responsi- 
bility; and,  on  a  smaller  field,  if  ritualism 
and  the  confessional  are  rejected,  it  will  be 
not  on  doctrinal  but  on  moral  grounds,  be- 
cause men  find  out  that  their  spirit  is  hostile 
to  personal  purity  and  truthfulness. 

I  have  already  indicated,  in  a  word,  what 
must  be  the  power  of  that  simplicity  and 
unity  by  which  the  Gospel  can  become 
efiFective.  It  is  the  person  of  Christ.  If 
there  has  been  one  change  which  above  all 
others  has  altered  our  modem  Christianity 
from  what  the  Christian  religion  was  in 
apostolic  times,  I  think  beyond  all  doubt  it 
must  be  this,  the  substitution  of  a  belief 
in  doctrines  for  lojralty  to  a  person  as  the 
essence  and  the  test  of  Christian  life.  And 
if  there  be  a  revival  which  is  needed 
to  make  Christianity  strong  against  the 
enemies  which  beset  her,  and  clear  in  the 
sight  of  the  multitudes  who  are  bewildered 
about  her,  it  certainly  must  be  the  re-coro- 
nation of  her  personal  idea,  the  re-assertion 
of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  Christianity,  and 
that  not  to  hold  that  this  or  that  concerning 
Him  is  true,  but  to  follow  Him  with  love  and 
with  that  degree  of  knowledge  of  Him  which 


has  been  given  us,  is  to  be  a  Christian. 
Allow  me  to  dwell  on  this  for  a  few  moments, 
for  I  feel  its  importance  very  deeply,  and  I 
wish  to  say  one  or  two  things  about  it.  There 
are,  then,  two  distinct  ideas  of  Christianity. 
One  of  them  magnifies  doctrine,  and  its  great 
sin  is  heresy.  The  other  of  them  magnifies 
obedience,  and  its  great  sin  is  disobedience. 
The  first  enthrones  a  creed.  The  second 
enthrones  a  person.  Of  the  second  sort,  not 
of  the  first,  is  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament ;  of  the  first  sort,  not  of  the 
second,  has  been  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Christianity  of  Christendom.  I  am  sure  that 
every  thoughtful  man  must  see  that  the 
question  is  not  one  of  exclusion  but  of  pre- 
cedence. A  doctrinal  religion  must  be 
personal  if  the  doctrine  has  relation, 
however  remotely,  to  a  personal  history; 
and  a  personal  religion  must  be  doctrinal, 
since  love  and  obedience  can  live  and  act 
intelligently  only  in  the  light  of  knowledge 
concerning  him  who  is  loved  and  obeyed. 
But  still  the  difference  remains  between  the 
presentation  of  religion  as  a  scheme  of  truth 
to  be  believed  and  the  presentation  of  reli- 
gion as  a  person  to  be  believed  in,  and  it  is 
the  latter  that  in  these  days  I  think  is  the 
secret  of  the  best  method  of  dealing  in  the 
pulpit  with  popular  scepticism. 

For  personality  is  the  only  simplicity  which 
holds  in  itself  completeness.  I  well  remember 
the  first  sermon  that  I  ever  achieved.  The 
text  waa  from  2  Cor.  xl  3,  "  The  simplicity 
that  is  in  Christ,"  and  a  cruel  classmate's 
criticism  of  it  was  that  "There  was  very 
little  simplicity  in  the  sermon,  and  no 
Christ.''  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  right,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  sermon  never  was  preached 
again.  Its  lack  of  simplicity  and  lack  of 
Christ  no  doubt  were  rdated.  It  was  pro- 
bably an  attempt  to  define  doctrine  instead 
of  to  show  man  a  God,  a  Saviour.  For  think 
a  moment  if  it  is  not  true  that  personality  is 
the  only  power  in  which  mystery  can 
become  real,  and  vital,  and  practical    Ton 
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describe  thought,  love,  hope,  fear,  life  itself, 
and  men  are  all  bewildered.  Tou  set  a 
living,  loving,  thinking,  hoping,  fearing  man 
before  them,  and  without  the  loss  of  one 
particle  of  the  mystery  which  yonr  abstrac- 
tions tried  to  describe,  the  emotion,  the 
condition,  the  being  is  instantly  real  and 
realised.  A  child  learns  life  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  fatherhood.  Now,  if  at  the 
bottom  the  secret  of  scepticism  is  the  un- 
reality of  religion  to  the  sceptical  soul ;  if  it 
is  not  mjTstery  but  the  inability  to  seize  and 
realise  mystery  that  makes  the  trouble ;  if 
we  believe  in  a  Christ  so  completely  powerful 
that  once  perfectly  present  with  a  human 
soul  He  must  master  it  and  it  must  yield  to 
Him ;  if  the  reason  why  men  doubt  Him  is 
that  they  do  not,  cannot,  will  not  see  Him, 
then  I  think  it  must  be  certain  that  what 
they  need  is  a  completer,  livelier  presentation 
of  His  personality,  so  that  He  shall  stand 
before  them  and  claim  what  always  was  His 
daim,  "  Believe  in  Me  " — not  *'  Believe  this 
or  that  about  me,"  but  "Believe  in  Me." 
That  always  is  the  faith  of  the  gospels.  They 
had  no  creed  but  Christ.  Christ  was  their 
creed.  And  it  is  the  glory  of  the  earliest 
Church  that  it  had  for  its  people  no  demanded 
creed  of  abstract  doctrine  whatsoever.  In 
the  venerable  wisdom  of  the  apostolic  sjrmbol 
it  believed  in  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  the 
one  eternal  Gk>d. 

Let  me  remind  3rou  also  how  in  the  per- 
sonal conception  of  Christianity,  continually, 
carefully  preserved,  lies  the  hope  and  even 
the  chance  of  the  minister's  growth  and 
advance  without  the  dislodgment  either  of 
his  own  or  his  hearers'  fiedth.  Many  ministers 
to-day  are  kept  from  the  larger  thought  and 
knowledge  about  religious  things  to  which 
their  spirits  and  the  times  are  urging  them, 
because  they  fear  that  any  change  of  views 
will  ruin  the  power  of  their  ministry  by 
making  them  seem  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves. How  can  they  say  to  the  people, 
**  This  does  not  seem  to  me  now  as  it  seemed 


a  year  ago,"  and  yet  hope  to  see  the  people's 
faith  which  was  grounded  on  that  teaching 
of  a  year  ago  continue  ?  But  this  is  a  diffi- 
culty which  belongs  entirely  to  the  dogmatic 
conception  of  Clmstianity.  The  personal 
conception  is  not  troubled  with  it.  I  may 
freely  say,  "  The  friend  whom  I  bid  you  to 
know  a  year  ago,  see,  he  is  different,  he  is 
greater,  wider,  wiser,  deeper  than  I  thought," 
and  you  may  be  all  the  more  ready  to  see 
Him  now  because  of  the  partial  knowledge 
of  Him  to  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  help 
you  then.  A  personal  relation  offers  the 
highest  picture  of  the  combination  of  sta- 
bility with  progress,  but  an  intellectual 
conception  is  always  sacrificing  stability  to 
progress  or  else  progress  to  stability. 

Again,  in  the  prominence  of  the  personal 
conception  lies  the  only  reality  of  Christian 
union,  and  if  the  division  of  Christians  is  a 
chief  cause  of  scepticism  anything  that 
helps  Christians  into  unity  must  minister  to 
faith.  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  promise  in 
any  dimmest  distance  of  what  is  called  the 
organic  unity  of  Christendom  on  the  basis  of 
episcopacy  or  upon  any  other  basis.  I  do 
not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  the  entire 
harmonizing  of  Christian  doctrine  through- 
out the  Christian  world,  that  dream  which 
men  have  dreamed  ever  since  Christ  ascended 
into  heaven,  that  sight  which  no  man's  eye 
has  seen  in  any  age.  But  I  do  see  signs 
that,  keeping  their  different  thoughts  con- 
cerning Him  and  His  teachings,  men,  loyal 
to  Christ,  owning  His  love,  trusting  His  love, 
may  be  united  in  the  only  union  which  is 
really  valuable  wherever  His  blessed  name  is 
known.  In  that  union,  and  in  that  alone,  can 
I  find  myself  truly  one  alike  with  Peter  and 
with  Paul,  alike  with  Origen  and  Athanasius 
and  Augustine,  alike  with  Luther  and  with 
Zwingle  and  with  Calvin  and  with  St.  Francis 
and  with  Bishop  Andrews  and  with  Dr. 
Channing,  alike  with  the  prelate  who  ordains 
me  and  with  the  Methodist  or  Baptist 
brother  who  is  trying  to  bring  men  to  the 
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same  Christ  in  the  same  street  where  I  am 
working.  And  no  union  which  will  not  in- 
clude aU  these  ought  to  wholly  satisfy  us, 
because  no  other  will  wholly  satisfy  the  last 
great  prayer  of  Jesus. 

My  one  great  comprehensive  answer  then 
to  the  question,  What  is  the  best  method 
of  dealing  in  the  pulpit  with  popular 
scepticism  ?  is  really  this :  make  known  and 
real  to  men  by  every  means  you  can  com- 
mand the  personal  Christ,  not  doctrine  about 
Him,  but  Him  ;  strike  at  the  tyranny  of  the 
physical  life  by  the  power  of  His  spiritual 
presence.  Let  faith  mean,  make  faith  mean 
trusting  Him  and  trying  to  obey  Him.  Call 
any  man  a  Christian  who  is  following  Him. 
Denounce  no  error  as  fatal  which  does  not 
separate  a  soul  from  Him.  Offer  Him  to 
the  world  as  He  offered  and  is  for  ever 
offering  Himself. 

I  know  that  this  is  perfectly  unsatis- 
factory. "  Why,  this  is  just  what  I  would 
do,"  you  say,  "  if  there  were  not  a  sceptic  in 
the  land."  Of  course  it  is,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  is  about  time  to  say  what  I  ought 
perhaps  to  have  said  when  I  began  my 
essay,  that  I  do  not  believe  in,  at  least 
I  do  not  know,  any  way  in  which  popular 
scepticism  as  such  and  by  itself  is  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  pulpit.  That  confession,  I 
know,  leaves  but  very  little  value  in 
my  essay.  But  I  do  think  that  the  preacher 
who  is  conscious  of  scepticism  and  counts  it 
his  duty  to  meet  it  and  deal  with  it  directly 
in  his  preaching,  is  sure  to  preach  very 
differently  and  to  reach  very  different 
results  from  Christ  and  His  apostles  and  all 
the  great  preachers  of  all  time.  Therefore 
I  have  dared  to  dwell  wholly  on  positive 
methods.  He  who  is  building  up  health  is 
thereby  conquering  disease.  He  who  is 
preaching  truth  is  thereby  confuting  error. 
He  who  is  making  men  obedient  to  Christ  is 
thereby  rescuing  them  from  their  slavery  to 
themselves,  from  their  self-will  and  self- 
trust,  which  is  the  root  and  fruit  of  all  the 


scepticism  which  is  really  harmful.  I  think 
the  men  who  confute  scepticism  are  always 
the  positive,  not  the  negative  men,  not  the 
men  who  disprove  error  but  the  men  who 
make  faith. 

And  yet  I  would  not  be  completely  unsatis- 
factory if  I  can  help  it.  And  so  before  I 
close  I  would  venture  to  state,  as  briefly  and 
clearly  as  I  can,  ten  things  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  preacher  in  his  pulpit  now  may  do 
to  make  the  time  in  which  we  live  less 
sceptical,  and  so  to  help  forward  the  ages  of 
faith  which  are  sure  some  day  to  come,  and 
are  sure  when  they  come  to  be  ages  of  better 
faith  than  any  which  the  ages  past  can  show. 

1.  It  is  needful  that  our  clergymen  should 
be  far  more  familiar  than  they  are  now  with 
the  character  of  the  scepticism  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  popular  scepti- 
cism is  one  in  source  and  really  one  in 
character  with  the  scepticism  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  scholars.  The  minister  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  newest  developments 
of  thought,  not  in  their  details,  not  so  that 
he  can  completely  discuss  them  from  the 
pulpit,  for  that  is  impossible,  and  the 
attempt  to  do  it  only  hurts  the  Christian 
cause  and  makes  the  Christian  minister  often 
ridiculous.  But  he  ought  to  be  so  familiar 
with  what  men  are  thinking  and  believing 
that  he  can  know  the  currents  of  present 
thought,  see  where  they  cross  and  oppose^ 
where  they  may  be  made  to  harmonise  with 
the  thought  of  Christ.  This  familiarity  is 
something  which  must  be  constantiy  kept  up 
in  the  active  ministry.  But  its  foundations 
ought  to  be  laid  in  the  theological  school 
And  here  more  than  anywhere  else  one  fears, 
I  think,  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  our 
theological  schools  are  doing  their  whole  duty 
by  their  students  and  the  times.  I  can- 
not doubt,  as  I  look  back,  that  many  of  our 
noblest  and  most  faithful  teachers  have 
failed  to  realise  how  much  their  boys  needed 
to  be  furnished  with  an  understanding  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  unbelief  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century,  and  of  the  character  of 
thought  in  which  that  unbelief  would 
show  itself  among  the  people  to  whom  those 
boys  when  they  were  ministers  would  have 
to  preach.  They  might  have  saved  many  of 
their  scholars  more  than  one  anxious  hour, 
and  more  than  one  embarrassing  surprise. 

2.  The  second  necessity  is  that  every 
preacher  should  clear  up  his  own  faith ;  that 
each  man  should  decide  just  what  he  believes 
himself.  Let  us  not  be  allowing  men  to 
think  from  what  we  say  that  we  demand  of 
them  a  faith  which  we  have  not  ourselves. 
Let  us  trust  truth.  There  is  nothing  so 
terrible  as  the  glimpses  that  we  get  occa- 
sionally into  a  minister's  unbelief,  and 
Bometimes  the  confusion  which  exists  below 
seems  to  be  great,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
hard  positiveness  of  dogmatism  which  men 
see  upon  the  surface.  The  most  pitiable  and 
powerless  of  all  preachers  is  he  who  tries  to 
preach  doctrine  which  his  own  soul  does  not 
really  believe  and  use. 

3.  And,  thirdly,  the  minister  in  days  like 
these  ought  to  make  it  his  duty  as  well  as  his 
righttodaim  and  express  thefullestfellowship 
of  faith  with  all  believers,  whatever  Christian 
name  they  bear.  There  is  need  of  the  solidity 
of  faith  being  made  manifest.  Let  not 
reh'gion  come  to  seem  to  men  the  afifair  of  a 
party.  Let  us  insist  that  when  the  host  is 
against  us  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  miserable  business  of  making  hits  and 
flinging  captious  criticisms  at  one  another. 
I  think  that  hardly  any  man  does  more  for 
popular  scepticism  than  he  who,  while  the 
world  is  trembling  on  the  brink  of  atheism, 
spends  his  life  in  championing  the  shibbo- 
leths of  his  denomination. 

4.  We  ought  never  to  seem  to  have 
despaired  of  truth,  and  to  have  left  the 
i^on  of  thought,  and  to  have  retreated 
into  organisation  and  drill  as  safe  refuges. 
This  is  just  what  ecclesiasticism  and  ritual- 
ism seem  to  the  world  to  have  done,  and 
the  world  is  largely  right.     This,  of  all 
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others,  is  the  time  to  keep  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  re^onable  and  spiritual  and 
grandly  simple,  and  to  guard  them  from  all 
suspicion  of  magic  and  mechanics. 

5.  Never  forget  to  tell  the  young  people 
frankly  that  they  are  to  expect  more  light  and 
larger  developments  of  the  truth  which  you 
give  them.  Oh  I  the  souls  that  have  been 
made  sceptics  by  the  mere  clamouring  of 
new  truth  to  add  itself  to  that  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  think  finished  and 
final! 

6.  These  are  no  times  for  trimming.  He 
is  weak  to-day  who  does  not  preach  the 
highest  spirituality  to  the  materialist,  and 
the  highest  morality  to  the  profligate.  The 
unbelievers  of  to-day  despise  compromise, 
and  love  to  hear  the  fullest  truth. 

7.  We  need  to  remember  how  irreligion 
has  invaded  religion,  and  to  imitate  its 
methods.  It  has  got  hold  of  the  passions 
and  enthusiasms  of  men,  and  there  has  been 
its  strength.  We  must  claim  those  passions 
and  enthusiasms  for  religion.  No  cold  faith 
or  preaching  will  reclaim  the  world. 

8.  The  life  of  Jesus  must  be  the  centre  of 
all  believing  and  all  preaching.  Not  abstract 
but  personal  is  the  saving  power.  '^Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,"  "Behold  the  Man," 
those  are  the  summons  to  which  men  will 
always  listen. 

9.  The  Church  must  put  off  her  look  of 
selfishness.  She  must  first  deeply  feel  and 
then  frankly  say  that  she  exists  only  as  the 
picture  of  what  the  world  ought  to  be.  Not 
as  the  ark  where  a  choice  few  may  take 
refuge  from  the  flood,  but  as  the  promise 
and  potency  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth  she  must  offer  herself  to  men. 

10.  And,  tenth,  above  almost  everything, 
to-day,  you  and  I  must  keep  our  means 
worthy  of  our  ends.  Long  enough  have 
preachers  asked  men  to  believe  in  a  pure 
and  lofty  truth  which  was  administered  in 
impure  and  sordid  methods.  Down  to  the 
least  argum^t  we  use>  down  to  the  least 
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bit  of  Ghuroh  machinery  that  clicks  in  some 
Dorcas  society  or  guild  room,  let  the  truth 
and  dignity  of  God  be  felt. 

These  are  the  ten.  I  dare  not  say  that 
the  preacher  who  tries  to  do  all  these  things 
will  change  all  the  scepticism  around  him 
into  fftith,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  live  a 
very  brave,  healthy,  happy,  useful  life  while 
he  is  busy  in  his  struggle. 

For  behind  him  he  will  always  feel  the 


power  of  the  great  Gk)d  and  dear  Lord  for 
whom  he  works,  and  he  will  know  that, 
whether  by  him  or  not,  that  Grod  and 
Lord  must  certainly  some  day  assert  His 
trutL 

And  before  him,  however  dark  the  great 
mass  of  unbelief  may  still  remain,  he  will 
see  single  soids  catching  the  truth  and 
shining  with  a  goodness  and  joy  which  must 
become  new  centres  of  £uth. 


THOUGHT    THE    GREAT    REALITY. 


By  Professor  W.  H,  Wyxin,  F1l.D. 


(LuOieran  Quarterly,) 


|S  Physiological  Psychology  has  come 
to  be  a  recognised  branch  of 
philosophical  research,  the  one 
absorbing  question  before  it  is  :  What  traces 
are  there  of  mental  continuity  between  the 
brute  and  man  ?  Physiologically  the  line  of 
demarcation  is  by  no  means  distinct, — so  in- 
distinct, indeed,  that  the  leading  scientists 
of  the  day  have  presumptively  settled  down 
in  the  doctrine,  that  whatever  superiority 
man  may  have  over  the  brute  has  fallen  to 
him  by  the  accidents  of  environment,  and 
such  other  processes  as  are  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  original  fixedness  of  tjrpe.  Man 
is  but  the  brute  thrown  forward  by  some 
species  of  evolution,  which  has  dropped  out 
or  absorbed  the  intermediate  links. 

Of  course  behind  and  beyond  all  other 
postulates,  with  which  biology  essays  to  de- 
termine man's  place  in  nature,  is  the  new 
doctrine  of  species,  or  rather  of  no  specieSy 
toward  which  the  revelations  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  startling  discoveries  of  the 
physical  sciences,  are  setting  with  a  tremen- 
dous bias :  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no 


scrutable,  intelligent  plan,  no  final  cause,  no 
predetermined  type,  discoverable  in  anjrthing, 
and  therefore  no  such  specific  distinction  for 
man.  Species  is  but  the  arbitary  limit 
which  the  naturalist  assumes ;  and  nowhere 
in  all  the  wide  domain  of  science  is  there 
anything  like  a  Divine  conception,  or  self- 
conscious  Logos,  making  deliberate  records 
of  its  beneficence  and  wisdom,  in  such  con- 
crete types  as  matter  and  force  may  supply. 
Indeed,  we  have  it  authoritatively  announced 
that  the  special  mission  of  science  is  to  drive 
away  the  teleological  superstition  firom  the 
field ;  to  show  that  blind  law  has  un- 
challenged sway,  where  heretofore  we  had 
thought  there  was  a  benefic^t  plan. 

Then  follows  specious  reasoning  like  this : 
If  the  theory  of  ^^purposdessness  of  nature 
is  found  to  hold  good,  in  all  the  wide  range 
of  forces  underneath  the  mental  organisation 
of  man,  and  in  the  more  complex  co-ordina- 
tion of  nerve  structure  and  brain  function, 
of  quite  the  entire  mass  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, what  forbids,  nay,  how  can  we  avoid, 
extending  the  generalisation  to  the  mind  and 
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brain  of  man  ?  There  is  no  predetermined 
tjrpe  for  anything,  and  therefore  if  man  is 
now  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the 
brute,  it  is  not  because  the  creative  energy 
moved  intelligently  and  deliberately  to  that 
end,  but  because,  in  the  accidents  of  environ- 
ment, and  through  the  operation  of  bliud  law 
of  natural  selection,  it  turned  out  so  to  be. 
To  all  which  we  may  have  no  rigidly 
scientific  reply,  but  against  which  we  must 
precipitate  certain  strangely  persistent  and 
stubbornly  irrepressible  convictions,  that 
will  not  consent  to  be  thus  over-ruled.  These 
convictions  are  imbedded  in  the  imiversal 
consciousness  of  the  race.  They  issue  from 
the  mind,  and  are  addressed  to  the  mind. 
They  are  outside  of  all  biological  formulae, 
and  are  no  less  assuring  than  they.  They 
are  the  data  of  the  self-conscious  ego,  and 
could  by  no  possibility  come  round  to  us 
through  a  neurological  route.  Let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  discover  something  in  the  nature 
of  thought,  as  we  are  conscious  of  it — self- 
asserting,  self-reflecting,  human  thought — 
which  must  interpose  an  impassable  barrier 
between  the  brute  and  man,  and  be  an 
irrefutable  token  of  the  intelligent  order  in 
accordance  with  which  the  universe  was 
made. 

INTROVERSIOK — ^ALTEE  EOO. 

The  power  to  think,  with  the  all-pervading 
light  of  self-consciousness  in  the  thought ; 
to  arrest  any  object  of  perception,  as,  for 
example,  the  pen  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  subject  to  my  scrutiny  the 
self-active  intellect  that  sways  the  pen,— 
this  double  movement  of  the  human  mind  is 
beyond  all  question  the  distinguishing  glory 
of  man.  The  dog  thinks,  no  doubt,  and 
often  outstrips  his  master  in  cases  where 
mere  animal  sagacity  is  to  be  brought  into 
play;  but  the  dog  never  thinks  on  his 
tiiought,  and  is  not  capable — to  borrow  a 
figure  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  subtle  analysis— of 
mining  an  irruption  upon  the  flow  of  associ- 


ated ideas.  Mr.  Coleridge  defines  thought 
to  be  "the  laborious  breaking  through  the 
law  of  association;"  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  it  is  making  a  descent  upon  the 
unintermitting  train  of  idea  that  is  evermore 
spontaneously  spinning  through  the  mind. 
Anyone  may  inspect  this  strange  pheno- 
menon for  himself  In  all  unconstrained 
moments,  something  seems  to  do  my  think- 
ing for  me.  I  am  a  passive  spectator  to  the 
scenes  of  a  revolving  panorama,  which  some 
unseen  agency  keeps  in  rapid  transit  before 
me;  but,  by  and  by,  I  rush  upon  the  can- 
vas, stop  the  motion  of  its  wheels,  and  call 
the  mute  figures  in  living  converse  round 
the  council-board  I  have  set  up  in  their 
midst. 

Somewhere  Mr.  Carlyle,  speaking  in  his 
characteristic  way  of  the  wondrous  trans- 
formations that  are  thus  wrought  by  the 
intrusion  of  a  strong,  masterful,  concentrated 
will  upon  the  aimless,  random,  automatic 
flow  of  ideas,  and  the  new  creation  that 
springs  up  in  consequence,  describes  it  as  the 
"  thaumaturgic  power  of  thought,"  meaning 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  constant  miracle-working, 
this  power  the  soul  has,  of  rolling  thought 
back  on  itself,  and  gathering  in  its  straggling 
forces  to  a  dignified  parliament  in  the  brain. 
Thaumaturgus  it  is,  for  (so  far  as  we  knowj 
the  self-active  ego  is  the  only  miracle- worker 
that  remains  with  us  in  the  world.  I!  the 
pronoun  itself  is  a  perpetual  refutation  to 
every  system  of  philosophy  that  would 
eliminate  from  human  thinking  the  notion 
of  cause,  or  in  any  way  reduce  it  to  the 
necessary  sequence  of  nature's  laws.  When 
/  have  made  my  entrance  on  this  dull  round 
of  involuntary  thinking,  the  dumb  show  in 
an  instant  changes  into  a  scene  of  animated 
bustle,  the  mute  shadows  are  turned  into 
inspiration,  and  the  dead  puppets  of  the 
mind  become  the  swift-winged  children  of 
the  sun. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  self-conscious- 
ness, or  the  power  of  looking  down  upon  our 
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thought  from  a  point,  as  it  were,  of  easy 
poise  above  it,  and  rushing  in  upon  it,  as  our 
o?m  fi«e  energising  may  direct — ^this  is  dis- 
tinctively the  high  faculty  in  man  which 
renders  him  akin  to  God.  It  is  specifically 
the  boundary  line  between  the  brute  and 
human  branches  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
which  never  can  be  crossed  by  any  "blue 
ape  without  a  tail,"  however  highly  deve- 
loped. Men  are  rightfully  jealous  of  this 
crowning  spiritual  prerogative  of  human  na- 
ture, and  are  instinctively  repelled  from  the 
idea  that  so  lofty  an  endowment  could  have 
sprung  up  horn  the  fortuitous  survivals  of 
mere  natural  selection.  No  I  such  a  £Etculty 
did  not  wriggle  up  from  the  accidents  of 
primitive  jungles,  but  was  designedly  put  in 
man  by  his  Creator,  as  His  own  sign-manual 
to  the  crowning  workmanship  of  His  hand. 

DOG  AND  APE  APPROXIMATIONS. 

Remarkable  anatomical  resemblances  are 
found  to  exist  between  man  and  the  apes — 
so  much  so  that  the  animal  economy  of  the 
one  may  be  set  down  as,  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, the  animal  economy  of  the  other. 
Professor  St.  George  Mivart,  after  thoroughly 
reviewing  all  the  zoological  affinities  of  the 
SimiadcB  and  Cebtdce,  comes  to  the  following 
conclusion:  —  "Moreover,  as  man  is  the 
highest  animal,  and  (zoologically  considered) 
differs  less  from  even  the  lowest  ape  than 
such  ape  differs  from  any  other  animal,  man 
and  apes  must  be  placed  together  in  one 
order,  which  may  well  bear  its  primitive 
Linnsean  name  ' Primates.' "  Granted;  but 
the  minds  of  these  zoological  congeners  are 
separated  by  a  measureless  interval.  The 
ape  and  the  man  are  infinite  leagues  apart, 
in  the  kind  of  thinking  they  are  respec- 
tively able  to  do.  If  both  are  anatomically 
Primates,  mentally  the  one  is  human,  and 
the  other  is  a  brute.  "From  a  spiritual 
point  of  view,"  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  himself  one  of  those 
broadly   liberal   scientists   for   whom   the 


I  spiritual  still  remains  the  most  conspicu- 
I  ous  and  comprehensive  phenomenon  in  the 
universe — "From  a  spiritual  point  of  view 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  exaggerate  man's 
importance,  or  the  wideness  of  the  gap 
which  separates  him  from  the  higher  animals. 
From  this  point  of  view  man  must  be  set 
over  as  an  equivalent,  not  only  against  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  but  against  all  nature 
beside.  From  this  point  of  view,  as  we  shall 
see,  nature  may  be  said  to  exist  only  for 
man — nature  the  matrix,  man  the  ofiispring. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  difference 
which  separates  man  from  the  highest 
ape  is  far  greater  than  that  which  separates 
the  latter  from  the  lowest  moner.  In  fact, 
the  former  difference  is  incommensurable  in 
terms  of  the  latter."  Indeed,  we  may  add, 
when  the  facts  are  well  weighed,  it  is  difficult 
to  suppress  the  suspicion  that,  in  the  matter 
of  zoological  classification,  some  lurking 
error  has  vitiated  the  result,  or  some  vast 
determiuing  fact  has  slid  away  from  the  gaze 
of  the  most  penetrating  search. 

Now  in  thus  emphasizing  the  wideness  of 
the  gap  between  the  human  and  the  brute, 
no  slight  is  intended  to  any  well  settled 
zoologicalaffinities  between  the  lower  animals 
and  man ;  no  disparagement  of  science,  in 
so  far  as  it  sets  up  honestly  in  the  interest 
of  the  ape.  We  may  feel  the  force  of  this 
difference,  and  yet  be  none  the  less  sensible 
of  the  vast  community  of  animal  nature,  which 
two  such  diverse  branches  of  the  same  great 
kingdom  may  indiscriminately  share.  Sydney 
Smith  has  put  this  same  thought  into  a 
famous  piece  of  wit :  "I  confess  myself  so 
much  at  ease  about  the  superiority  of  man* 
kind ;  I  have  such  a  marked  contempt  for 
the  understanding  of  every  baboon  I  have 
ever  seen  ;  I  feel  so  sure  that  the  blue  ape 
without  a  tail  wiU  never  rival  us  in  poetry, 
painting,  and  music,  that  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  that  justice  may  not  be  done  to  the 
few  fragments  of  soul,  and  tatters  of  under- 
standing, that  monkeys  may  really  possess." 
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Indeed,  the  dog  comes  nearer  man  in  all 
those  lofty  traits  which  are  inseparable  firom 
the  human  understanding,  such  as  keen  and 
qrmpathetic  penetration  into  the  ways  of 
man,  capacity  to  read  the  will  of  the  master 
on  his  countenance,  the  most  touching 
devotion  to  those  who  cherish  him,  and  a 
worship  that  borders  well  nigh  upon  the 
confines  of  religion.  Stories  of  the  remark- 
able animal  intelligence  of  this  &yourite 
companion  and  servant  of  man,  of  how  he 
has  laid  his  plans  for  bringing  about  the 
will  of  his  master,  pursuing  them  through 
days  and  even  weeks  of  preliminary  prepa- 
ration for  the  event ;  of  how  he  has  clung 
to  his  master  in  misfortune,  in  times  and 
places  where  human  help  and  sympathy 
could  not  come — ^a  kind  of  devotion  which, 
more  than  mere  sagacity,  bespeaks  the  human 
element  in  effigy — stories  of  this  sort  are 
transmitted  to  us  from  all  ages  of  the  world, 
and  are  authenticated  by  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  like  examples  observed  in  our 
own  day,  justifying  the  opinion  that  the  dog, 
despite  the  absence  of  zoological  affinities,  is 
immeasurably  nearer  man  than  the  grinning 
caricature  of  the  jungles.  Here  is  the 
psychology  of  the  dog,  as  given  to  us  by  an 
eminent  naturalist,  Jacob  Gibson :  "  There 
are  few  human  passions  not  shared  in  by  the 
dog.  It  is,  like  man,  subject  to  anger, 
jealousy,  envy,  love,  hatred,  grief;  it  shows 
gratitude,  pride,  generosity,  and  fear.  It 
sympathises  with  man  in  his  troubles,  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  on  record  of  its 
showing  sympathy  for  the  distressed  of  its 
own  kind.  It  remembers,  and  is  evidently 
assisted  thereto,  as  man  is,  by  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas;  that  it  is  not  devoid  of 
imagination  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact 
that  it  dreams,  pursuing  in  its  sleep  imagi- 
nary game.  Its  judgment  is  often  singularly 
correct ;  while  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
a  religion  in  which  man  is  its  god,  and  his 
will  its  rule  of  conduct,  disobedience  to  which 
produces  an  evident  feeling  of  shame,  and  a 


quiet  submission  to  punishment.  It  shares 
with  man  in  awe  of  the  unknown,  and  the 
most  courageous  dog  will  often  tremble  at 
the  sudden  rustle  of  a  leaf.''  So  like  man 
in  mental  characteristics  is  the  dog.  Where 
in  comparison  is  the  ape? 

Take  the  element  of  devotion,  loving, 
strong,  heroic  devotion,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  next  to  man,  and  even  sometimes  to  the 
disparagement  of  man,  this  emotion  is  purest 
in  the  bosom  of  the  dog.  In  the  Odyssey, 
there  is  the  touching  story  of  the  old  dog 
Argos,  instantly  recognising  his  master 
Ulysses,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 
and  in  spite  of  the  disguise  of  the  b^gar's 
rags,  whereby  all  the  gay  Achaian  princee 
were  deceived.  The  dog  in  the  intervening 
years  has  been  so  neglected,  and  has  grown 
so  old  and  diseased,  that  he  is  not  able  to 
rise  from  the  unseemly  spot  on  which  he  is 
lying,  "a  poor  old  cast-off,  ,of  his  lord 
forlorn,"  but  gives  unmistakable  tokens  that 
he  knows  his  master,  when  all  that  brilliant 
company,  and  even  the  queen  herself,  are 
still  in  the  dark : 

— "  Soon  as  lie  perceived 
Long-lost  Ulysses  nigh,  down  f  eU  his  ears 
Close-capped,  and  with  his  tail  glad  signs  he  gave 
Of  gratolation,  impotent  to  rise 
And  to  api»oach  his  master  as  of  old. 
Ulysses,  noting  him,  wiped  off  a  tear 
Unmarked." 

And  the  legend  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  dog 
was  so  overpowered  by  the  discovery,  that 
he  died  there  at  his  master's  feet 

We  have  also  the  story,  so  pathetically 
celebrated  in  poems  by  Wordsworth  and 
Scott,  of  the  young  and  gifted  man  who 
lost  his  way  on  the  Helvellyn  mountain, 
and  fell  at  last  among  the  cliffs  to  pine 
away  and  die.  His  fiuthfrd  dog  kept  watch 
by  his  body  for  three  long  months,  until  it 
had  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  finding  nourish- 
ment for  himself  meanwhile,  it  is  not  known 
how,  clinging  piteously  to  his  dead  master 
in  silent  grief  or  fruitless  bowlings,  until  a 
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strapng  shepherd  was  lured  by  his  wailings 
to  the  desolate  spot.  To  Wdter  Scott,  of 
all  writers  of  romance,  belongs  the  distinction 
of  having  first  made  a  hero  of  the  dog. 
Particularly  in  the  Talisman,  it  will  be 
remembered,  a  most  intricate  scheme  for 
ferreting  out  a  royal  offender,  and  bringing 
him  to  condign  punishment,  is  accomplished 
through  the  dog  as  detective.  Scarcely  can 
it  be  charged  that  the  details  of  that  thrilling 
narrative  are  unnatural  and  strained,  for 
Sir  Walter  had  been  a  close  and  sympathetic 
observer  of  the  dog,  and  was  stimulated  thus 
to  idealise  his  exploits,  by  a  wide  range  of 
authentic  facts  on  the  marveb  of  the  canine 
instincts. 

Now,  turning  to  the  zoological  cousin  of 
man,  who  ever  heard  of  anything  like  dis- 
interested devotion  in  an  ape?  Cunning 
you  will  note,  and  almost  the  utter  absence 
of  sympathy  for  the  human  kind ;  whilst 
his  great  faculty  of  imitation  enables  him 
only  to  intensify  the  grotesqueness  of  his 
ensemble.  He  catches  no  distinctly  human 
trait,  and  no  amount  of  ape-culture,  or 
contact  with  civilisation,  will  divest  him  of 
the  skulking,  insincere,  Caliban-like  baseness 
of  his  nature.  Not  even  Caliban  is  he. 
Shakespeare,  in  his  play  of  the  Tempest, 
has  invented  a  character,  in  which  he  doubt- 
less designed  to  express  all  the  untamed 
animal  impulses  of  human  nature  in  a 
condition  of  monstrous  development,  with 
the  higher,  more  distinctively  human  attri- 
butes in  a  state  of  utter  inertia  or  death. 
But  Caliban  is  not  the  missing  link.  Base, 
monstrous,  deformed,  puppy-headed,  fish- 
like, man-beast  that  he  is,  he  nevertheless 
ranks  with  the  drunken  Stephano,  has  the 
gift  of  language,  and,  like  that  swaggering 
old  salt,  can  intelligently  relish  a  bottle  of 
sacL  His  wits  kindle,  even,  on  that  sort 
of  inspiration,  and  whilst  he  goes  on  cringing, 
and  crawling,  and  &wning,  in  the  meanest 
servility  to  his  drunken  masters,  b^ging  the 
privilege  of  licking  the  shoe  of  Stephano^ 


yet  the  whole  machinery  of  the  play  pro- 
gresses under  his  guidance,  and  we  can  easily 
see  that  he  is  no  upward  struggle  from  the 
chimpanzee  tribe,  but  an  animal  man,  bom. 
and  bred  under  an  atrophy  of  his  hi^ier 
powers. 

Considered  simply  in  the  light  of  anatomy, 
we  confess  to  a  strange  commingling  of 
emotions  when  we  look  at  the  ape.  He 
seems  a  burlesque  on  the  human  form— a 
burlesque  in  which,  also,  there  is  some  sad 
sjrmbolism  to  be  conveyed  of  what  the 
animal  nature  is,  when  cut  loose  bom  the 
Divine  image,  which,  in  the  original  type, 
the  Creator  designed  to  be  in  supremacy 
over  it.  Psychologically — ^as  is  indexed  by 
the  absence  of  language — ^the  ape  does  not 
think,  in  the  special  human  sense  in  which 
we  have  defined  that  term ;  and  all  his 
peculiar  traits,  his  chattering,  his  skulking, 
his  thievish  and  vindictive  habits,  his  low  cun- 
ning, his  ogreish  look,  only  conspire  to  give 
him  special  pre-eminence  in  that  catalogue 
of  ghoulish  creatures,  which  the  poet  seizes 
on  for  the  malign  imagery  they  afford.  He  is 
with  the  owls,  and  bats,  and  jackals,  that 
haunt  the  ruins  of  decayed  civilisations,  and 
is,  without  doubt,  the  satyr  which  the  pro- 
phet describes  as  dancing  in  the  rubbish  of 
Chaldee's  faded  excellency.  And  all  the 
while,  if  you  look  into  his  eye,  you  will  dis- 
cover an  expression  of  unrelieved  sadness; 
he  never  twinkles  you  the  faintest  smile ;  he 
has  always  a  haggard,  worn,  oldish  look,  as 
if  nature  had  purposely  fixed  him  up  as  a 
salutary  scandal  on  her  higher  product,  whea 
that  higher  product  lets  itself  down  into  the 
excesses  of  sensuality  and  lust 

MAX  HtLLEB  AND  UNQUISTIG  BOOTS. 

At  this  point  the  inquiry  will  intrude: 
What  kind  of  thought  is  it  that  we  can  con- 
fidently set  down  as  the  specific  attribute  of 
man,  so  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  the 
brute,  as  to  awaken  £he  presumption  that  it 
was  originally  inherent  in  his  human  type  ? 
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Max  Miiller  has  waged  a  life-long  battle  in 
support  of  the  proposition  that  the  faculty  of 
language,  and  the  psychological  conditions  it 
implies,  is  the  impossible  barrier  between 
man  and  the  brute.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  a  very  strong  argument  is  derived  from 
this  quarter.  The  roots  of  all  the  great 
families  of  tongues,  so  far  as  ascertained,  are 
conceptual  in  character,  that  is,  they  abready 
embody  the  results  of  abstract  thinking ;  and 
the  unavoidable  inference  is  that  such  kind 
of  thinking  must  have  been  present  when 
these  roots  were  made.  For  example,  a  large 
class  of  words  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
great  Indo-European  family  are  reducible  at 
last  to  the  root  space,  and  in  that  indeter- 
minate shape  it  is  as  yet  no  part  of  speech, 
but  simply  expresses  in  the  most  general  way 
the  act  of  seeing.  All  verbal  roots  are  of  the 
same  kind ;  they  are  general  terms,  and  imply 
that  this  distinctively  human  power  of  abs- 
tract thinking  was  in  play  when  they  came 
into  use.  Now  if  man,  under  the  law  of 
evolution,  made  insensible  approaches  toward 
this  kind  of  thinking,  at  last  attaining  it,  we 
should  have  the  marks  of  the  successive 
stages  of  his  progress  in  the  linguistic  roots, 
which  are  the  unresolvable  elements  of  which 
all  human  speech  is  composed.  But  it  is 
alleged  that  no  such  traces  are  found;  and 
there  is  even  a  confounding  absurdity  in  sup- 
posing such  traces  possible  in  the  premises. 
If  these  roots  originated  under  the  law  of 
onomatopcsia;  if  it  could  be  clearly  shown 
that  they  were  in  the  beginning  imitative 
sounds,  or  emotional  utterances,  such  as 
brutes  do  always  make,  it  might  be  an  allow- 
able inference  that  they  insensibly  crept  out 
of  this  fashion  into  conceptual  terms.  But 
the  roots  are  visibly  not  of  imitative  origin, 
and  even  if  they  were,  there  is  stiU  the  insu- 
perable prolepsis  of  working  up  a  general 
term  from  a  particular  one,  when,  by  suppo- 
sition, the  £Bu^ulty  for  generalisation  is  not 
on  hand.  All  imitative  and  interjectional 
sounds  imply  only  each  perceptive  thinking  on 


individual  objects  as  animals  must  possess; 
but  conception,  or  abstraction  in  definitely 
outlined  areas  of  consciousness,  the  faculty 
implicated  in  all  known  linguistic  roots,  can- 
not be  thought  of  as  emerging  from  the  other 
without  language,  and  yet  language,  as  we 
find  it,  cannot  be  thought  of  without  con- 
ception as  its  psychological  root. 

So,  then,  how  shall  language  come  in? 
The  faculty  cannot  be  bom  without  it,  and 
it  cannot  be  born  without  the  faculty.  The 
same  thing  must  be  parent  and  o£fspring  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  roots  are  conceptual,  therefore  the 
first  utterances  of  men  were  made  when  the 
faculty  of  abstract  thinking  was  fully  fledged 
in  the  mind.  The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of 
this  difficulty,  under  the  law  of  evolution,  is 
to  conceive  of  immense  progress  ji7^r  saltum, 
a  paroxysmal  advance,  whereby  the  brain  of 
man,  in  spanning  vast  reaches  of  organisa- 
tion, comes  up  with  the  new  faculty  bom  in 
its  folds.  If  this  occurs  under  the  all-wise 
disposal  of  a  superintending  mind,  it  is  quite 
equivalent  to  the  special  creation  in  which 
the  old-time  philosophers  were  wont  to 
believe.  And  this,  indeed,  Pro£  Joseph  Le 
Gonte  has  put  forward  as  one  of  the  elements 
of  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  we  have  on  hand, 
holding  that  **  the  ascent  of  matter  and  of 
force,  though  in  orderly  succession,  ianotby  in- 
finite  gradation,  is  not  by  a  sliding  scale,  but 
always  by  paroxysms;  and  therefore  are  the 
several conditionsof  matter  and  force  properly 
represented,  not  by  an  ascending  inclined 
plane,  but  by  a  series  of  platforms  raised 
one  above  another,  with  blank  spaces  be- 
tween." Thus  "under  appropriate  con- 
ditions, characteristic  nerve  phenomena — 
sensation,  consciousness,  will  spring  suddenly 
into  existence,  as  by  birth;  not  only  without 
gradation;  but  gradation  in  this  case  is 
simply  inconceivablOy  for  no  one  can  even 
think  sensation,  consciousness,  and  will  in 
terms  of  material  phenomena — ue,,  in  terms 
of  motion." 
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SELF-OOKSOIOUSNESS-^OOMTB  AND  BIOHTEB. 

Two  things  we  may  set  down  as  settled  in 
our  experience:  First,  that  anatomically  and 
psjrchologically  the  animal  and  man  run  in 
parallel  lines  for  a  certain  distance ;  and, 
second,  that  there  comes  an  epoch  for  the 
man,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  never 
arrives  for  the  animal,  and  we  strongly 
suspect  was  never  intended  to  arrive  for 
the  animal,  when  self-^^nsciousness  is 
bom,  and  the  man  feels,  even  when  he 
cannot  intellectually  report  it,  that  he  is 
eternally  distinct  from  every  object  he 
beholds.  The  dawning  of  the  ego,  is  it  ?  the 
consciousness  of  the  me  as  distinguished  from 
the  not  me,  in  the  language  of  the  schools — the 
faculty,  at  all  events,  which  the  new  school 
of  Positive  philosophers  have  so  unani- 
mously agreed  to  scout,  the  capacity  the 
human  spirit  has  for  being  itself  subject  and 
object  at  the  same  time.  This  was  the  great 
puzzle  and  bugbear  of  Auguste  Gomte,  that 
the  mind  should  be  conceived  as  subject  and 
object  at  the  same  time.  He  raged  about 
it ;  he  thought  it  the  climax  of  absurdity, 
about  as  sensible  as  for  a  man  to  try  to  see 
himself  on  the  back  of  his  head.  How  can 
a  man  turn  round  and  look  at  himself? 
For,  do  you  not  see,  when  he  turns  himself 
round  the  man  he  wants  to  see  turns  round 
with  him  ?  Of  course,  all  this  was  necessary 
in  one  who  would  identify  the  mind  with  the 
brain,  and  reduce  all  psychology  to  ''  a 
simple  prolongation  of  animal  physiology 
properly  so  called."  He  must  study  the 
nerve:  he  cannot  study  himself,  for  that 
involves  the  absurdity  denounced. 

Alas  !  how  easy  it  is  for  men  in  psycho- 
logical matters  to  deceive  themselves  with 
material  analogies.  Tou  cannot,  indeed,  see 
yourself  on  the  back  of  your  head,  if  you 
should  twist  your  eyes  out  of  their  sockets 
to  do  it — ^but,  it  is  involved  in  the  very 
nature  of  self*consciousness,  that  the  mind 
should  look  in  upon  itself.  This  very  thing 
it  does,  however  absurd  it  may  seem  to  those 


who  fix  their  biological  formulas  on  it,  and 
insist  on  reducing  all  mental  movements  to 
neurological  throbs.  Nay !  it  is  specifically 
this  capacity  which  sets  off  the  intellect  of 
man,  in  a  discrete  degree  above  the  highest 
stage  of  the  understioiding  of  the  brute.  We 
must  attach  some  value  to  the  experiences 
of  those  who  affirm  that  they  are  able  to 
recall  the  time,  the  exact  date,  when  the 
consciousness  of  self  flashed  in  on  them,  as 
the  revelation  of  a  new  world.  Jean  Paul 
Rich  ter  states  his  own  case  thus:  "'Never 
shall  I  forget  the  phenomenon  in  myself 
never  till  now  recited,  when  I  stood  by  the 
birth  of  my  own  self-consciousness,  the  place 
and  time  of  which  are  distinct  in  my  memory. 
On  a  certain  forenoon  I  stood,  a  very  young 
child,  within  the  house-door,  and  was  looking 
out  toward  the  wood  pile,  when,  in  an  instant, 
the  inner  revelation, '  I  am  I,'  like  lightning 
from  heaven,  flashed  and  stood  brightly 
before  me ;  in  that  moment  had  I  seen  my- 
self as  I,  for  the  first  time  and  for  ever." 
Previous  to  this  event,  Jean  Paul  was  a 
creature  of  instincts,  like  the  cat  and  dog 
with  which  he  found  his  pastime,  excepting 
that  the  germ  of  that  distinctively  human 
faculty  was  awaiting  in  him  to  bourgeon,  and 
did  actually  break  out  into  conscious  exer- 
cise, at  the  time  and  place  specified.  The 
poet  Tennyson  does  not  recall  the  experience 
in  his  own  history,  but  he  sets  forth  the 
coming  on  of  the  epoch  in  the  finished 
adornments  of  his  verse,  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver : 

The  baby,  new  to  earth  and  sky, 

What  time  his  tender  palm  is  pressed 
Against  the  circle  of  his  breast^ 

Has  never  thought  that  this  is  L 

Bnt  as  he  grows,  he  gathers  mnoh. 
And  learns  the  use  of  I  and  me^ 
And  finds  I  am  not  what  I  see, 

And  other  than  the  things  I  tondL 

So  ronnds  he  to  a  separate  mind, 
From  whence  dear  memory  may  b^gin. 
As  thro'  the  frame  that  binds  hun  in. 

His  isolation  grows  defined. 

Tmny»im-^In  Memoricm. 
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TESTDfOHT  OF  THB  POBTS — SHAEBSPEABE. 

This  suggests  that  the  poets  are  &r  more 
profoundly  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  than  are  the  philosophers 
themselves.  They  are  unwittingly  our  best 
metaphysicians,  because,  I  apprehend,  they 
fix  on  all  the  grand  spiritual  &cts  of  human 
nature  with  such  a  sympathetic  grasp  as 
retains  them  alive ;  whereas  the  steel-traps 
of  the  dialecticians  often  kill  them  in  catch- 
ing. Taking  up  Shakespeare,  we  find  a 
living  psychology  glowing  in  all  his  plays. 
Pondering  well  the  ruminating  Hamlet,  or 
the  conscience-stricken  Macbeth,  or  the 
desolate  Lear,  or  the  melancholy  Jacques, 
one  would  never  think  of  calling  in  question 
the  possibility  of  the  mind  being  subject  and 
object  at  the  same  time.  And  so  with 
Milton's  Satan,  and  Dante's  Bertand  de 
Bom  in  Inferno,  in  whom  the  double  con- 
sciousness'is  represented  under  the  awful 
figure  of  a  decapitated  man,  bearing  his  own 
severed  head  in  his  fingers,  firom  which 
issued  loud  imprecations  upon  him  as  upon 
another  self : 

^I  truly  taw,  and  itUl  I  Mem  to  see  it, 
A  trunk  without  a  head  walk  in  like  manner 
Afl  walked  the  others  of  the  mournful  herd. 

And  by  the  hair  it  held  the  head  dissevered, 
Hung  from  the  hand  in  faihion  of  a  lantern. 
And  that  upon  us  gazed  and  said :  'O,  me  !' 

It  of  itself  made  to  itself  a  lamp. 
And  they  wen  two  in  one,  and  one  in  two; 
How  that  can  be  He  knows  who  so  ordains  it." 
Longfellow*  9  DwUe—Infemo  XXVIII. 

But  it  is  in  Shakespeare  that  these  living 
psychologies  do  most  abound.  Take,  for 
example,  the  feeUng  of  remorse,  which  this 
great  master  has  so  consummately  painted 
in  the  reverberating  conscience  of  Macbeth. 
What  is  it,  but  the  soul  turning  inward 
upon  itself,  to  fix  the  sharp  edges  of  its 
retributaiy  fangs  upon  its  own  vitals — re, 
back  again,  and  mardere,  to  bite.  The  guilty 
spirit  becomes  mordant,  so  to  speak,  on  its 
own  substancet  &iid  gnaws  and  gnaws  at 


the  heart's  core,  as  if  in  this  corrosive  way  it 
would  eat  out  the  bloody  spot  from  the  souL 
Untrammelled  by  the  subtleties  of  the 
metaphysicians,  tiie  great  poet,  by  a  truer 
instinct,  finds  the  frenzied  murderer  of 
Duncan  clutching  for  the  very  essence  of  his 
personality,  the  very  ego,  the  very  vital 
centre  of  his  being,  as  that  upon  which  the 
awful  curse  of  Gain  was  being  legibly 
branded.  The  Furies  cry  after  him,  de- 
termined to  identify,  by  all  the  titles  by 
which  he  was  known;  a  voice  from  the 
invisible  : 

"  StiU  it  cried  Sleep  no  morel  to  all  the  house  : 
Qlcmie  luUk  murdered  eleep  ;  and  therefore  OcnodoT 
8haU  deep  no  more, — Macbeth  ehall  deep  no  more/^ 

— Glamis,  Cawdor,  Macbeth,  the  very  being 
of  Macbeth,  hath  forfeited  sleep  for  ever. 

THOUGHT  AND  THING. 

These  elucidations,  it  may  be  presumed, 
will  make  it  sufficiently  clear  that  thought 
is  after  all  the  differentiating  attribute  of 
man.  But  our  theme  has  wider  applications. 
If  thought  has  so  decisive  an  office  in  man, 
why  may  it  not  be  discovered  to  be  the 
significant  reality,  indeed  the  only  reality, 
in  all  this  system  of  things  of  which  our 
universe  consists  ?  Reality  1  what  is  that  ? 
If  I  ask  mjTself  the  question :  What  is  it  in 
me  that  makes  up  the  reality  of  my  inner 
spiritual  being  ? — ^the  answer  must  be  :  The 
fwulty  I  have  of  thinking  on  myself,  or  self- 
consciousness,  whereby  I  perceive  myself  to 
be  a  distinct,  separate,  free  personality  in  a 
universe  of  things.  In  other  words,  my 
reality  I  place  in  the  thinking  I  do.  Cogito 
ergo  stim  may  be  bad  in  logic,  but  it  is  most 
feUcitous  in  fact.  The  great  Descartes 
could  well  afford  to  build  up  his  stupendous 
system  on  these  three  happily  chosen  and 
powerfully  significant  words.  It  is  too  late 
in  the  day,  indeed,  to  stand  up  for  the 
detail  of  his  system,  but  never  too  late  to 
urge  that,  in  that  great  formda,  he  has 
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indicated  the  deepest  reality  of  whioh  the 
human  spirit  can  be  cognisant^  namely^ 
thought. 

But  what  we  must  note  now  is,  that  not  only 
I  myself,  but  everything  else,  must  come  to 
me  in  the  garb  of  thought.  I  shall  know 
nothing  except  as  it  shall  get  for  me  some 
embodiment  in  thought ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
think  this  possible,  except  on  the  condition 
that,  previous  to  my  knowing  it,  it  was 
already  an  embodiment  of  thought — ^Divine 
thought,  it  may  be,  but  thought  nevertheless. 
And  so,  running  out  into  the  universe 
around  us,  we  shall  find,  everywhere,  that 
thought  is  the  all  comprehensive  reality, 
the  sole  reality,  lying  always  at  the  heart  of 
things,  without  which  they  would  drop 
asunder  into  a  very  limbo  of  crazy  firag- 
ments. 

Take  anything,  from  a  pebble  to  a  star, 
the  flower  that  blows  at  your  feet,  the  pre- 
cious ores  that  creep  through  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks,  the  sunlight,  the  dew,  the  sea 
holding  carnival  in  its  watery  wastes,  civilisa- 
tions surging  through  vallejrs,  and  out  upon 
vast  sea-boards  and  virgin  continents  in  the 
west,  governments,  religions,  sciences,  art — 
everything  is  because  of  the  thought  that  is 
in  it,  and  because  of  its  power  of  stimulating 
thought  in  us.  Take  the  most  worthless 
thing  we  know  of,  the  green  scum  upon  the 
mantling  pool— science  revels  in  it,  rejoicing 
in  the  discovery  of  miniature  worlds  there, 
with  fauna  and  flora  to  fit,  all  subject  to 
the  same  great  laws  of  order  which  prevail 
in  the  larger  worlds.  A  brief  time  with  the 
microscope  will  reveal  monstrous  creatures 
swarming  in  tropical  seas  and  great  forests, 
through  whose  labyrinths  innumerable  slimy 
things  hold  their  tortuous  way.  Now  the 
scientist  is  satisfied  when  he  has  found  out 
the  law  of  this  infinitesimal  world  and 
mastered  the  phenomena  of  life  in  these  far- 
off  primitive  sources.  But  these  observations 
and  inferences  must  come  to  him  in  the 
habiliments  of  thought 


HUXLET  AND  PROTOPLASM. 

There  is  not  only  thought  in  the  process, 
but  the  glow  of  rapt  thinking,  the  intense 
fervour  of  mental  excitement,  that  is  always 
experienced  when  discoveries  are  made.  If 
one  would  know  what  the  thrill  of  achieve- 
ment is,  he  should  follow  Mr.  Huxley,  in  his 
exhilarating  chase  for  protoplasm,  through 
the  microscopic  chambers  of  the  sting  of  a 
nettle.  The  first  movements  of  life  are 
obviously  there,  and  one  comes  out  from  the 
investigation  with  the  strange  sense  of  having 
trodden  well  nigh  upon  the  borders  of  that 
region,  where  are  the  well-springs  of  that 
subtle  something  that  has  blossomed  into 
worlds.  But  the  discovery  is  valuable  in  the 
shape  of  a  thought ; — eliminate  that  thought, 
and  the  thing  dwindles  to  nothing,  or  at  best 
an  annoying  sting  in  the  flesh. 

Let  us  note  Mr.  Huxley  as  he  bends  over 
this  newly-discovered  substance.  He  is  full 
of  excitement.  His  whole  frame  trembles 
with  agitation,  as  firom  this  dim  world  the 
strange  phenomenon  works  itself  out  in- 
telligibly to  his  view.  And  what  is  it  he 
sees  ?  Motion  ?  He  has  seen  that  a  thou- 
sand times.  But  here  is  first  vital  motion^ 
as  he  conceives,  motion  in  that  far-off  limit 
of  the  organic  world,  where  it  has  very  much 
the  appearance  of  having  the  power  within 
itself,  vital  motion  self-generated,  and  the 
primitive  fountain  of  all  other  motions  and 
forces  with  which  the  organic  world  abounds.* 
His  conception  of  that  substance  may  turn 
out,  in  course  of  time,  to  be,  in  large  part, 
a  stupendous  blunder,  as  self- generated 
motion  is  a  logical  feJ^hde-se,  but  his  theory 
of  its  nature  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  all 
of  protoplasm  for  him.  The  restless  little 
current,  blown  by  no  wind,  stirred  by  no 

*  See  Huxley's  Lay  Sermon  on  The  Phytieal  Bam 
of  Lifti  in  which  he  asBumes  that  the  living  oomponnd 
— ^protoplasm — ^from  dead  constituents— oarbonio  add 
and  ammonia — ^may  be  defined  in  terms  of  its  own 
properties,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  Hf e 
is  adf -generated; 
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sarrounding  agitation,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
seems  to  circulate  of  its  own  accord ;  now,  if 
the  assamption  of  spontaneous  movement  be 
a  mistake,  and,  in  due  time,  the  nature  of 
force  should  be  more  accurately  understood, 
the  proposition  is  still  true,  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  substance  lies  in  the  nature  of 
tiie  thought  it  conye3rs.  What  else  is  meant 
by  the  law  of  things,  after  which  the  mind 
of  man  is  perpetually  striving,  and  the  more 
or  less  approximately  attaining  of  which 
gives  science  its  title-deed  to  our  confidence 
— ^what  else  but  the  eternal  thought-reality 
that  in  them  inheres.  When  men  discover 
the  laws  of  things,  they  are  but  eliminating 
the  thought  that  is  in  them.  They  are 
getting  at  the  ideal  law,  which  they  assume 
to  be  the  absorbing  reality  in  the  constitution 
of  things.  A  flower  in  my  hand,  for  example, 
the  substantial  thing  about  it  is,  not  the 
number  nor  delicate  pencilling  of  its  petals, 
nor  the  quantity  or  kind  of  vegetable  mass 
that  enters  into  its  composition,  but  the 
ideal  type  in  accordance  with  which  it  was 
fashioned,  and,  withal,  the  beauty  it  flashes 
on  my  mind. 

SCIENCE  AND  SYMBOL. 

Much  of  the  turmoiling  and  alarm  of 
modem  science  might  have  been  avoided,  if 
it  had  been  distinctly  understood  from  the 
first,  that  nature  is  legitimately  to  be  studied 
in  two  ways,  scientifically,  and  in  the  way  of 
symbol.*  It  is  the  signal  misapprehension 
of  our  time,  that  nature  is  adapted  solely  for 
we,  that  is,  solely  to  minister  to  the  physical 
necessities  of  man.  Man  is  only  a  physio- 
logical machine,  and  the  highest  you  can 
say  of  nature  is,  that  it  is  the  motor-power 
whereby  this  machine  is  run.  Even  this  is 
too  much  to  say,  for  the  struggle  for  existence 
makes  all  such  adaptations  the  accidental 
out-come  of  the  crossing  of  blind  forces, 
that  are  working  for  no  such  end.    It  is  in 

*  See  »  richly   siiggeetiTe   diBooone,  by  Oanon 
liodey,  on  NtUwre^  in  his  Uniyeriity  Seimona. 


accordance  with  the  materialistic  temper  of 
our  age,  to  obliterate  entirely  all  those  higher 
sentiments  of  men  that  are  not  specifically 
of  the  analytical  cast.  Whatever  the  mind 
gathers  in  communion  with  nature,  as  a 
picttire,  must  pass  for  nothing,  or,  at  best, 
must  be  reckoned  a  mere  idle  dream,  a 
moping,  mawkish  frittering  away  of  time 
and  opportunity,  in  a  world  where  the 
sternest  practical  necessity  drives  men  to 
grapple  with  a  conspiracy  of  refructory  or 
hostile  forces.  A  man  wants  food  and 
shelter  for  himself  and  his  children,  and, 
when  everything  is  counted  in,  this,  we  are 
told,  ia  the  sum  of  his  wants.  But  nature 
wiU  not  spontaneously  furnish  a  mouthful 
for  his  table,  nor  a  shred  for  his  back ;  she 
must,  therefore,  be  conquered  to  his  behests. 
And  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
these  unsympathetic  forces  will  not  yield  to 
the  stolid  and  uncalculating  industry  of  man, 
plodding  away  with  brutish  muscle  and 
strain ;  but  to  science  they  speedily  succumb, 
as  to  the  sceptre  of  their  undisputed  queen. 
All  nature's  resources  are  poured  out  in 
unstinted  abundance  at  the  waving  of  her 
wand ;  streams  rush  into  water-wheels,  and 
make  them  flying  engines  of  manufacture, 
or,  otherwise,  are  turned  into  steam,  and 
become  the  wings  of  commerce,  sweeping 
through  all  lands,  and  hovering  over  every 
sea;  mountains  are  tunnelled;  floods  are 
spanned;  space  outstript;  storms  forestalled; 
disease  caught  in  its  lurking  places,  and 
human  poverty  and  squalor  chased  from  the 
eartL 

What  science  is,  in  this  system  of  thinking, 
does  not  so  readily  appear,  since  a  power 
that  is  regnant  over  nature  ought,  somehow, 
to  be  above  its  control ;  but,  by  supposition, 
all  things  come  and  go  under  the  fixedness 
of  mechanical  law,  and  science,  being  but  a 
battery  in  the  brain,  must  discharge  its 
energies  in  obedience  to,  and  by  no  means 
in  governance  of,  the  same  inexorable  law. 
Nevertheless,  the  theory  is>  that  if  men  will 
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occnpy  ihemselyes  in  this  way,  scientifically 
upon  nature,  and  upon  the  great  social 
systems,  and  mighty  ciyilisations,  that  get 
their  birth  from  the  conquests  of  nature, 
they  will  be  rationally  employed,  and  draw 
from  nature  all  she  was  intended  to  convey. 
The  sesthetic  or  histrionic  teaching  of  nature 
is  a  myth;  and  they  wbo  imagine  that 
mountains  and  stars  can  express  themselves 
in  any  other  way,  worthy  of  our  notice, 
than  in  scientific  formula,  are  set  down  as 
dreamy,  visionary  mortak,  to  be  pitied  or 
contemned  as  their  case  may  require.  And 
yet  it  is  true,  not  only  that  nature's  resources 
in  the  way  of  symbol  are  practically  infinite, 
but  also  that,  in  this  way  alone,  she  imparts 
a  knowledge  of  her  highest  truths.  Let  us 
briefly  bring  this  to  a  practical  test. 

Moral  and  aesthetical  truths  are,  beyond  all 
question,  higher  than  those  which  address 
themselves  to  the  physical  necessities  of  man. 
Thus  love,  in  whatever  way  formulated,  is  a 
more  stupendous  is^t  than  electricity,  under 
whatever  aspect  that  mighty  cosmic  energy 
maybe  contemplated.  Again,  all  force  shrinks 
in  the  presence  of  a  firee-will,  so  that  in  this 
one  little  spot  of  self-active  personality,  no 
matter  if  I  can  metaphorically  cover  it  with 
the  point  of  my  finger,  we  have  that  which 
will  easily  outweigh  all  worlds,  and  make 
them  as  dust  in  the  balance.  Formulate 
your  stars  and  systems  that  roll  for  ever 
under  the  fixed  necessity  of  cause  and  effect, 
compute  their  physical  magnitudes,  and  say 
how,  in  teeming  myriads,  they  swarm  in  an 
immensity  that  has  absolutely  no  bounds ; 
and  then,  alongside  of  all  this,  place  a 
single  fireewill,  and  the  worlds  are  to  it,  as  a 
clod  is  to  a  palpitating  brain. 

Now,  nature,  as  a  picture,  ministers  to 
these  higher  ideas  in  man,  brings  him  these 
higher  truths,  so  exclusively,  indeed,  that  to 
the  extent  in  which  science,  or  any  other 
alien  influence,  will  mar  the  picture,  the 
impression  is  not  made.  The  botanist  makes 
crossHsections  of  a  flower,  and  otherwise  tears 


it  to  pieces,  to  discover  its  inherent  law,  but, 
meantime,  its  beauty  has  perished,  and  tliat 
is  an  immeasurably  greater  element  than 
any  discovery  he  may  have  made  in 
the  intricacies  of  classification  and  use — so 
much  greater,  that  almost  without  qualifi- 
cation we  could  accept  Keats'  orphic  saying, 
concluding  all  truth  under  the  single  attribute 
that  has  perished  in  the  botanist's  hands : 

*<  Beauty  ii  troth,  truth  beauty"— that  is  aU 
Te  know  on  earth,  and  aU  ye  need  to  know." 

It  is  true,  if  after  killing  this  flower,  and 
destroying  its  beauty,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  after  having  feasted  his  soul  to  ful- 
ness on  the  dry  matter  of  structure  and  uae 
the  botanist  will  then  turn  back  on  Goethe's 
method,  and  get  by  synthesis  what  previously 
his  analjTsis  destroyed — ^in  other  words,  if  he 
will  transfer  his  scientific  knowledge  from  the 
dead  flower  to  one  that  is  still  unplucked 
and  in  bloom,  he  may  have  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  its  beauty  than  if  the  added 
knowledge  had  not  been  obtained.  But  it  is^ 
after  all,  as  picture  and  symbol,  and  not  by 
any  means  as  scientific  detail,  that  its 
impression  is  made. 

TBNirrSOH  AND  THE  OLOUBS. 

Take  another  illustration.  It  is  the 
mission  of  the  poet  to  discover,  and  proxi- 
mately to  express,  the  lofty  meanings  which 
nature  as  symbol  was  intended  to  conv^. 
He  sits  at  her  feet,  not  to  elicit  her  instruc- 
tions in  the  laboured  process  of  doubtfully- 
plodding  and  oft-repeated  experiment,  but, 
by  flashes  of  insight,  to  interpret  the  thought 
that  illuminates  her  fSeice,  Now  here  are 
clouds,  dark,  lowering,  thunderclouds,  rolling 
ominously  around  the  sky.  Suppose  the 
poet  Tennyson,  and  some  meteorologist, 
Lieut.  Maury  for  example,  in  the  pres^ceof 
these  clouds.  They  are  both  musing  on  the 
clouds,  but  the  meteorologist,  if  any  con- 
ception of  sublimity  is  awakened  in  him  by 
the  sight,  must  give  it  no  place,  but  must  go 
on  to  think  only  of  isotherms,  and  isobars, 
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of  the  scale  of  the  winds^  of  barometric 
pressure,  of  the  weather  rose^  and  of  the 
details  of  scientific  investigation  concerning 
the  origin,  growth,  path,  and  decay  of  storms 
— all  no  doubt,  of  thrilling  interest  to  Mr. 
Maury,  and  of  great  practical  benefit  to  the 
fleets  of  the  world.  Mr.  Tennjrson  may  be 
80  ignorant  of  these  things  as  not  even  to 
have  heard  the  terms ;  but  he  is  in  grief  over 
a  loved  one,  lost  in  his  prime,  lost  beyond 
the  sea,  and  the  great  problems  of  human 
existence  and  destiny,  vaster  than  any  pro- 
blems of  material  comfort  whatsoever,  are 
pressing  him  for  solution.  And  so  the  cloud 
becomes,  in  a  manner,  the  congenial  imagery 
of  his  grief,  and  the  interpreter  of  the  dark 
struggle  through  which  he  is  passing : 

**  And  but  for  fear  it  is  not  so. 

The  wild  unrest  that  liyes  in  woe, 
Would  dote  and  pore  on  yonder  doad. 

That  rises  upward  always  higher, 
And  onward  drags  a  labouring  breast. 
And  topples  round  the  dreary  west, 

A  looming  bastion  fringed  with  fire.*' 

Conflicting  passions  are  struggling  in  the 
bosom  of  the  poet.  Now  he  fancies  that  the 
vessel  that  brings  home  the  body  of  his 
deceased  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  is  gliding 
over  a  smooth  and  placid  sea,  otherwise  he 
should  tremble  before  the  commotion  which 
the  rising  storm  is  making  in  the  branches ; 
on  the  other  hand,  foreboding  that  the  same 
storm  might  imperil  the  precious  fireight  on 
the  sea,  restrains  him  from  such  wild  brood- 
ing as  his  grief  would  impel,  making  fond 
love  to  the  gloomy  thunder-cloud.  That 
doud  were  most  fitting  symbol  of  his  grief, 
if  he  were  unmolested  in  its  indulgence.  He 
could  "  dote  and  pore "  over  it,  because  it 
bespeaks  the  dark  pall  which  the  death  of 
his  friend  has  let  fall  upon  his  spirit,  and  the 
throes  of  the  mighty  questionings  of  the 
mystery,  before  that  pall  will  be  removed. 
But  we  must  not  fail  to  note,  that,  to  the 
poet's  vision,  that  labouring  thunder-cloud 


was  "rising  upward  always  higher,"  and  that 
by  and  by,  its  great  heaving  mass  begins  to 
topple  round  the  dreary  west,  and  the  sun- 
bursts break  over  the  dissolving  ramparts,  and 
all  the  gloomy  summits  are  kindled,  at  last, 
with  an  intense  margin  of  glory — "  A  loom- 
ing bastion  fringed  with  fire.'*  So  that  grief 
has  not  blackened  all  the  empyrean  of  the 
poet,  and  the  great  struggle  he  has,  the 
struggle  we  all  must  have,  the  ajwrful  ques- 
tionings of  life  and  death,  sense  and  spirit, 
whence  and  whither,  which  the  pangs  of 
bereavement  impel  us  to  answer,  this  struggle 
is  relieved  now  by  the  upward  heaving  of  the 
sorrow,  to  that  altitude  at  which  it  can  at 
least  catch  on  its  tips  the  light  of  retreating 
day.  Interpreted  thus,  the  fire-fringed 
bastion  looms  up  before  us,  as  the  condensed 
symbol,  for  all  those  religious  and  philosophic 
wrestlings  through  which  the  soul  passes, 
from  the  despair  and  paralysis  of  the  first 
great  shock  in  life,  on  through  alternations 
of  doubt  and  assurance,  vanquishments  and 
defeats,  fear  and  triumph,  until  at  last  it 
mounts  those  serene  heights,  whence  it  may 
"  overlook  the  tumult  from  afar,"  and  know 
of  a  surety  that  all  is  welL 

Themes  such  as  these  can  receive  no  direct 
elucidation  from  the  teachings  of  science; 
and,  indeed,  the  probings  of  analysis  will 
invariably  send  them  to  the  limbo  of  dreams. 
When,  therefore,  the  scientist  trespasses  upon 
these  realms,  with  his  crucibles,  and  scales, 
and  lenses,  and  re-agents,  and  finds  nothing 
there  to  which  his  clumsy  apparatus  will  fit, 
he  should  not  come  back  heralding  that  it  is 
a  region  of  mist.  Let  him  remember  the 
friendly  antithesis  of  voCrja-Cs  and  vorja-is ;  let 
him  understand  that  poetiy  is  too  large  an 
element  in  the  intellectual  economy  of  the 
race,  to  be  set  down  in  any  secondary  place, 
much  less  to  be  banished  entirely  from  the 
field.  The  highest  truths  are  hers,  and  she 
gets  them  from  nature  by  a  species  of  inspired 
insight,  to  which  the  scientific  consciousness 
is  an  utter  stranger.    Therefore  Tennyson 
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does  not  wrestle  with  these  prohlems  hy 
marshaUing  around  the  battalions  of  his  logic, 
or  lifting  a  causeway  of  proportions  over  their 
yawning  abysses,  but  by  falling  with  his 

"weight  of  cares. 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar  stairs, 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  Qod." 

All  the  highest  philosophy  known  to  the 
human  heart  is  compassed  in  the  In  Memo- 
riamr-AoYt,  grief,  Ufe,  death,  immortality, 
hope,  doubt,  aspiration,  faith,  the  scope  and 
limitations  of  the  finite  mind  in  its  divining 
of  the  Infinite ;  meantime,  all  the  universe 
has  become  to  the  eyes  of  the  poet  a  book  of 
symbols,  "  half  revealing,  half  concealing  the 
answering  soul  within  "—a  chamber  of 
imagery,  which  he  has  diligently  traced  for 
"little  flashes,my8tic  hints,"  figures  of  speech, 
which  like  doors  opening  inward,  would 
conduct  further  and  further  toward  the 
penetration  of  the  insolvable  mystery,  until 
at  last  its  ineflfable  glories  should  burst  on 
his  view.  And,  although  he  could  make  no 
spectrum  analysis  of  the  Shekinah  therein 
witnessed,  as  high  priest  of  nature  he  will 
have  legibly  emblazoned  on  his  breastplate 
the  record  of 

**  That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves. 
One  Grod,  one  law,  one  element. 
And  one  far  off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

"PLATO,  THOU  RBASONBST  WELL." 

The  matter  to  be  urged,  as  a  corollary 
to  all  this  is,  that  nature,  in  whatever 
way  studied,  whether  scientifically  or  as 
symbol,  whether  in  the  crucible  of  the 
chemist  or  in  the  firenzy  of  the  poet,  re- 
duces itself,  at  last  and  always,  to  an  ideal 
something,  a  thought,  a  truth,  a  word,  the 
Logos,  indeed,  by  which  the  worlds  were 
made,  and  without  which  was  nothing  made 
that  was  made.  Democritus  has  long  enough 
ruled  in  our  modem  world.  Let  Plato,  with 
his  sublime  doctrine  of  archetypes,  return 
again  to  his  wonted  strolls  in  the  Academy, 


and  teach  men  that  all  finite  things  eoclve — 
if  it  must  be — in  accordance  with  pre-exist- 
ing ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator, 
coming  out,  at  last,  in  flower  and  star,  in 
brute  and  man,  as  the  concreted  thot$ght  of 
God,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  artist 
conceives  an  ideal  Apollo,  and  then  chisels 
it  in  marble.  We  feel  a  fledging  prophecy, 
that  a  neo-platonism,  springing  naturally 
&om  the  exigencies  and  gropings  of  the 
scientific  mind  of  our  country,  is  already  in 
full  retinue  for  coronation,  the  last  and 
highest  hope  of  philosophy.  There  need  be 
no  fear  that  nature  will  lose  any  of  its 
attractions,  or  any  of  its  vast  utilitariui 
significance,  under  the  new  instauration ; 
for  already  all  the  finer  instincts  of  cultured 
understandings,  and  all  the  broadest  generali- 
sations of  science,  point  more  and  more 
distinctly  to  the  final  estimate  of  nature  as 
but  an  intermediate  term  between  mind  and 
mind.  You  and  I  are  pronouns  now  fallen 
into  disrepute,  but  if  I  wish  to  communicate 
with  you,  that  is,  if  I  would  pass  over  to 
you  the  result  of  my  spiritual  activity,  my 
thought,  I  can  do  it  only  through  the  inter- 
mediation of  a  nature  that  lies  in  between 
us.  A  gesture  symbolises  a  thought,  the 
intonation  and  articulation  of  the  breath 
fix>m  the  lungs  will  convey  the  meaning  in 
sound ;  but,  in  any  event,  the  movement,  the 
sound,  the  subtle  workings  of  the  counten- 
ance, are  but  the  incarnating  of  thought 
in  material  forms,  the  flashing  of  intellect 
over  intervening  wires  to  an  intellect  at  the 
other  end. 

OUB  SOHOOLINa  UHBER  THE  STABS. 

It  remains  only  to  gather  up,  briefly,  the 
inspiring  lesson  our  theme  suggests.  We 
are  living  in  a  universe  of  thought.  AH 
things  about  us,  firom  the  tiniest  gossamer 
that  floats  in  the  air  to  the  great  blazing 
comet  that  flaunts  its  tail  over  half  the  sky, 
and  has  centuries  for  its  cycle,  are  pouring 
down  upon  us  an  infinity  of  thought,  and 
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we  are  so  constitated  that  we  may  for  ever 
take  it  in.  Our  schooling  is  under  the  stars  ; 
and  we  have  great  oceans,  and  mountains, 
and  rivers,  and  groves,  and  surging  genera- 
tions of  men,  and  the  deep  and  awful  voices 
of  history,  and  above  all  the  God-man,  for 
our  instructors.  They  have  all  one  voice. 
The  divine  is  struggling  for  expression. 
These  worlds  that  so  bewilder  us  with  their 
number  and  immensity,  springing  up  from 
chaos,  and  bearing  on  their  bosoms  the 
rich  garniture  of  perpetual  summers ;  and 
humimity,  as  it  pushes  onward  through 
emigrations,  and  wars,  and  latitudes,  and 
civilisations,  and  diplomacies,  and  the  finer 
cultivations  of  science  and  religion — ^all  are 
respectively  unfolding  the  divine  idea  that 
gave  them  birth.  Yon  star,  for  instance, — 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  it 
struggled  up  by  accident  from  the  primeval 
mist.    A  divine  thought  shot  itself  into  that 


radient  habit,  so  to  speak,  and  ever  since  the 
star  has  been  making  its  history  in  plastic 
conformity  to  tiiat  regulating  idea.  And 
this  is  also  true  of  the  meanest  flower  that 
blows,  of  the  wildest  savage  that  roams  the 
African  jungles,  of  all  forms  of  life,  ftt)m 
those  we  crush  beneath  our  feet  to  the  sacred 
temple  that  enshrines  the  soul  of  man. 
Everywhere  the  divine  thought,  which,  in 
some  inconceivably  far-past  time,  emerged 
from  the  bosom  of  Infinity,  and  concreted  in 
space,  is  working  itself  out  in  successive 
stages  of  more  and  more  perfect  self-realisa- 
tion, and  will  go  on  in  the  unending  career 
upon  which  it  has  entered.  It  is  thrilling 
to  know  that  we  are  part  of  this  process  ;  to 
feel  that  we  can  consciously  come,  each 
hour  of  the  day,  into  communion  with  the 
thoughts  of  (Sod ;  nay,  more  and  better,  that 
His  highest  thought  is  struggling  to  be 
realised  in  us. 


THE    CHAKACTERISTICS  AND   IMPORTANCE   OF  A  NATURAL 

RHETORIC. 


By  Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D. 
(From  **  Literary  Euayt,**J 


|HERE  is  no  greater  or  more  striking 
contrast  than  exists  between  a 
thing  that  is  alive  and  a  thing  that 
is  dead;  between  a  product  of  nature  and  a 
product  of  mechanism ;  between  a  thing  that 
has  a  principle  within  it  and  a  ''thing  of 
shreds  and  patches.''  The  human  mind 
notices  this  contrast  between  the  various 
objects  that  come  before  it,  the  quicker  and 
the  more  sharply  because  it  is  itself  a  living 
thing,  and  because  its  own  operations  are 
unifying,  organising,  and  vivifying  in  their 
nature.  We  sometimes  speak  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  human  understanding,  and  of  a 
mechanismg  process  as  going  on  within  it. 


But  this  language  is  metaphorical,  and  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  uniformity  and  certainty 
of  intellectual  processes,  rather  than  their 
real  nature.  Man  is  a  living  soul,  and  there 
is  no  action  an3nirhere,  or  in  anjrthing,  that 
is  more  truly  and  purely  vital,  more  entirely 
diverse  from  and  hostile  to  the  mechanical 
and  the  dead,  than  the  genuine  action  of  the 
human  mind.  Hence  it  is  that  the  mind 
notices  this  contrary  quality  and  charac- 
teristic in  an  object  with  tiie  rapidity  of 
instinct,  and  starts  back  from  it  with  a  sort 
of  organic  recoil.  Life  detects  death,  and 
shrinks  from  death,  instantaneously.  Na- 
ture abhors  art  and  artifice,  as  decidedly  as. 
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according  to  tibe  old  philosophy,  it  abhois  a 
Tacuum. 

This  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
the  artificial  furnishes  a  clue  to  the  di£ference 
which  runs  through  all  the  productions  of 
man,  and  reveals  the  secret  of  their  excellence 
or  their  defects.  How  often  and  how  spon- 
taneously do  we  sum  up  our  whole  admiration 
of  a  work  by  saying,  "  It  is  natural,"  and  our 
whole  dislike  by  the  words,  "It  is  artificial?" 
The  naturalness  and  life-likeness  in  the  onb 
case  are  the  spring  of  all  that  has  pleased  us ; 
the  formality  and  artifice  in  the  other  are  the 
source  of  aU  that  has  repelled  or  disgusted 
us.  Even  when  we  go  no  further  in  our 
criticism,  this  general  statement  of  conformity 
or  oppugnancy  to  nature  seems  to  be  a  suiOEi- 
cient  criticism.  And  with  good  reason.  For 
if  a  production  has  nature,  has  life  in  it,  it 
has  real  and  permanent  excellence.  It  has 
the  germ  and  root  of  all  excellences.  And 
if  it  has  not  nature  or  life  in  it — if  it  is  a 
mechanical,  or  an  artificial,  or  a  formal  thing 
— ^it  has  the  elements  of  all  defects  and  all 
faults  in  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  we  have  used 
the  term  art  in  its  more  common  and  bad 
sense  of  contrariety  to  nature,  and  not  in 
that  technical  and  best  signification  of  the 
word  which  implies  the  oneness  and  unison 
of  the  two.  For  true  art,  fine  art,  has  nature 
in  it ;  and  the  genuine  artist,  be  he  painter, 
or  poet,  or  orator,  is  one  who  paints,  or 
sings,  or  speaks,  with  a  natural  fireedom  and 
freshness.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  impressed 
by  the  great  productions  of  fine  art  in  the 
same  way  that  we  are  by  the  works  of 
nature.  A  painting,  warm  firom  the  easel  of 
Claude  Lorraine,  appeals  to  what  is  alive  in  us 
in  the  same  genial  way  that  a  vernal  land- 
scape does.  An  oration  from  a  clear  brain, 
a  beating  heart,  and  a  glowing  lip,  produces 
effects  ajdalogous  to  those  of  light  and  fire, 
and  the  electric  currents.  In  this  way  a 
mysterious  union  is  found  to  exist  between 
outward  nature  and  that  inward  nature  in 


the  soul  of  man  which  we  call  genius ;  and 
in  this  way  we  see  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  nature  and  art.* 

But  in  the  other  and  more  common  sense 
of  the  term  art,  and  the  sense  in  which  we 
shall  employ  it  at  this  time,  there  is  no  such 
mystic  union  and  imison  between  it  and 
nature.  It  is  its  very  contrary ;  so  much  so, 
tiiat  the  one  kills  and  expels  the  other,  so 
much  so  that,  as  we  have  said,  the  one  affords 
a  universal  test  of  the  faultiness,  and  the  other 
of  the  excellence  of  the  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  in  all  departments  of  effort, 
for  the  natural  is  the  true,  while  the  artificial 
is  the  false.  Truth  is  the  inmost  essence  of 
that  principle  by  which  a  production  of  the 
human  mind  is  so  organised  and  vitalised,  as 
to  make  a  fresh  and  powerful  impression. 
Whenever  in  any  department  of  effort  the 
human  mind  has  reached  verity,  and  is  able 
to  give  a  simple  and  sincere  expression  to  it, 
we  find  the  product  full  of  nature,  full  of 
life,  full  of  fireshness,  full  of  impression. 
This,  and  this  ultimately,  is  the  plain  secret 
of  the  charm  in  every  work  of  genius  and  of 
power.  In  every  instance,  the  influence 
which  sways  the  observer,  or  the  hearer,  or 
the  reader  is  the  influence  of  the  veritable 
reality  of  the  real  and  the  simple  truth.  The 
artificial,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  false.  Ex- 
amine any  formal  production  whatever,  and 
we  shall  be  brought  back  in  the  end  to  a 
pretence  to  a  falsehood.    The  miad  of  the 

*  ''Nature's  own  work  it  seemed  (nature  taught 
art).*'— Panuitie  Regained,  iL  295. 

"  AU  natnre  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee.*— Pope. 

"  Nature  is  the  art  of  God."— 5ir  Thomiu  Browne. 

"There  is  a  nature  in  all  artificial  things,  and 
again,  an  artifice  in  aU  compounded  natural  things." 
— Cudworth, 

**  The  art  of  seeing  nature  is  in  reality  the  great 
object  of  the  studies  of  the  artist.** — Sir  Jathio^ 
Rtjfnoldi, 

"  Art  may,  in  truth,  be  oaUed  the  human  world.** — 
AUeton, 

For  a  philosophic  statement  of  this  theory  see 
Kant*s  Urtheilskraft,  sees.  45,  46,  and  SoheUing's  dis- 
course upon  the  relation  of  art  to  nature. 
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aathor  is  not  filled  with  the  truth,  and  yet  he 
pretoids  to  an  utterance  of  the  truth.  Its 
working  is  not  genial  and  spontaneous  like 
that  of  nature,  and  yet  he  must  give  out 
that  it  i&  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  process,  therefore,  an  artificial  production 
is  essentially  untrue,  unreal,  and  hence 
unnatural. 

We  have  thus  briefly  directed  attention  to 
this  yery  common  distinction  between  the 
natural  and  the  artificial,  and  to  the  ground 
of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
general  topic  upon  which  we  propose  to  speak 
on  this  occasion,  viz. : — 

The  characteristics  and  importance  qf  a 
natural  rhetoric,  with  special  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  preacher. 

There  is  no  branch  of  knowledge  so  liable 
to  an  artificial  method  as  that  of  rhetoric. 
Strictly  defined,  it  is,  indeed,  as  Milton  calls 
it,  an  instrumental  art,  and  hence,  bom  its 
very  nature,  its  appropriate  subject-matter 
is  the  yorw»  of  a  discourse.  While  philosophy, 
and  history,  and  theology,  are  properly  occu- 
pied with  the  substance  of  human  composi- 
tion, with  truth  itself  and  thought  itself,  to 
rhetoric  is  left  the  humbler  task  of  putting 
this  material  into  a  form  suited  to  it.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that  by  the  very  nature  and 
definition  of  rhetoric,  this  department  of 
knowledge  and  of  discipline  is  liable  to  for- 
malism and  artificiality.  While  the  mind  is 
carried  by  the  solid  material  branches  of 
education,  further  and  further  into  the  very 
substance  of  truth  itself— while  history,  and 
philosophy,  and  theology,  by  their  very 
structure  and  contents,  tend  to  deq>en  and 
strengthen  the  mental  processes — ^rhetoric, 
in  common  with  the  whole  department  of 
fine  art,  seems  to  induce  superficiality  and 
formality.  And  when  a  bad  tendency 
seems  to  receive  aid  from  a  legitimate  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge,  it  is  no 
W(mder  that  it  should  gain  ground  until  it 
ffbnyert  the  whole  department  into  its  own 
nature.  Hence,  as  matter  of  fiEtct>  there 
2  0 


is  no  branch  of  knowledge,  no  part  of  a 
general  system  of  education,  so  much  in- 
fected, in  all  ages,  with  the  merely  formal, 
the  merely  hollow,  the  merely  artificial,  and 
the  totally  lifeless,  as  rhetoric.  The  epigram 
which  Ausonius  wrote  under  the  portrait  of 
the  rhetorician  Rufus  might,  with  too  much 
truth,  be  applied  to  the  rhetorician  generally  : 
Ipse  rhetor,  est  imago  imaginiB.* 

The  need,  therefore,  of  a  rhetoric  that 
educates  like  nature,  and  not  artificially — ^a 
rhetoric  that  organises  and  vitalises  the 
material  that  is  made  over  to  it  for  purposes 
of  form — ^is  apparent  at  first  glance.  With- 
out such  a  method  of  expression,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  solid  branches  of  education 
themselves  is  neutralised.  However  full  of 
firesh  and  original  thought  the  mind  may  be, 
if  it  has  been  trained  up  to  a  mode  of  pre- 
senting it,  that  is  in  its  own  nature  artifical 
and  destructive  of  life,  the  freshness  and 
originality  will  all  disappear  in  the  process  of 
imparting  it  to  another  mind.  A  rhetoric 
that  is  conformed  to  nature  and  to  truth  is 
needed,  therefore,  in  order  that  the  depart- 
ment itself  may  be  co-ordinate  with  those 
higher  departments  of  knowledge  in  which 
the  foundation  of  mental  education  is  laid. 
Without  such  a  concurrence  with  the 
material  branches  of  education,  such  a  merely 
formal  and  instrumental  branch  as  that 
of  rhetoric,  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless. 
For  it  only  diverts  the  mind  from  the 
thought  to  the  expression,  without  any  gain 
to  the  latter,  and  to  the  positive  dertriment 
of  the  former. 

1.  Rhetoric,  therefore,  can  be  a  truly 
educating  and  influential  department,  only 
in  proportion  as  it  is  organising  in  its 
fundamental  character.  In  order  to  this,  it 
must  be  grounded  first  of  all  in  logic,  or  the 
laws  of  thinking,  and  so  become  not  a  mere 
collection  of  rules  for  the  structure  and 
decoration  of  single  sentences,  but  a  habit 
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and  process  of  the  human  mind.  The 
rhetorician  must  make  his  first  sacrifice  to 
the  stem  deities.  In  an  emblematic  series 
by  one  of  the  early  Florentine  engravers, 
rhetoric  is  represented  by  a  female  figure  of 
dignified  and  commanding  deportment  with 
a  helmet  surmounted  by  a  regal  crown  on 
her  head,  and  a  naked  sword  in  her  right 
hand.  And  so  it  should  be.  Softness,  and 
grace,  and  beauty  must  be  supported  by 
strength  and  prowess ;  the  golden  and 
jewelled  crown  must  be  defended  by  the  iron 
helmet  and  the  steel  sword.  A  rhetorical 
mind,  therefore,  in  the  best  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  is  at  bottom  a  constructive 
mind — a  mind  capable  of  methodising  and 
organising  its  acquisitions  and  reflections 
into  forms  of  sjonmetry  and  strength,  and, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  beauty.  It  is 
a  mind  which,  in  the  effort  to  express  itself, 
begins  from  within  and  works  outward,  and 
whose  product  is,  for  thi^  reason,  character- 
ised by  the  unity  and  thorough  compactness 
of  a  product  of  nature.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  mind  of  Demosthenes,  and  such  a 
product  is  the  oration  for  the  crown.  The 
oratorical  power  of  this  great  master  is 
primarily  a  constructive  talent — an  ability 
to  methodise  and  combine.  Take  away  this 
deeply-running  and  rigorous  force  by  which 
the  various  parts  of  the  discourse,  the  whole 
materiel  of  the  plan  and  division,  are  com- 
pelled and  compacted  together,  and  this 
orator  falls  into  the  same  class  with  the 
Gorgiases  and  the  false  rhetoripians  of  all 
ages.  Take  away  the  organisation  of  the 
Oration  for  the  Crown,  and  a  style  and 
diction  a  hundredfold  more  brilliant  and  gor- 
geous than  that  which  now  clothes  it  would 
not  save  it  from  the£ite  of  the  false  rhetoric 
of  all  ages. 

Such  again,  for  example,  was  the  mind  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  such  waa  the  character 
of  his  rhetoric.  Those  short  epistles,  which 
like  godliness  are  profitable  for  all  things, 
and  ought  to  be  as  closely  studied  by  the 


sermoniser  as  they  are  by  the  theologian,  are 
as  jointed  and  linked  in  their  parts  as  the 
human  frame  itself,  and  as  continuous  in  the 
flow  of  their  trains  of  thought  as  the  current 
of  a  river.  The  mind  of  this  great  first 
preacher  to  the  Gtentiles,  this  great  first  ser- 
moniser to  cultivated  and  sceptical  Paganism, 
was  also  an  organising  mind.  How  naturally 
does  Christian  doctrine,  as  it  comes  forth 
from  this  intellect  whose  native  charac- 
teristics were  not  destroyed,  but  only  heigh- 
tened and  purified,  by  inspiration — ^how 
naturally  and  inevitably  does  Christian  truth 
take  on  forms  that  are  fitly  joined  together, 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth  ;  statements  that  are  at  once  logic 
and  rhetoric,  and  satisfy  both  the  reason  and 
the  feelings.  For  does  not  the  profoundest 
theologian  study  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
to  find  ultimate  and  absolute  statements  in 
sacred  science,  and  does  not  the  most  un- 
lettered Christian  read  and  pray  over  this 
same  epistle,  that  his  devotions  may  be 
kindled  and  his  heart  made  better  ?  Does 
not,  to  use  the  illustration  of  the  Christian 
Father,  does  not  the  lamb  find  a  fording 
place  and  the  elephant  a  swimming  place  in 
this  mighty  unremitting  stream  ? 

This  thoroughness  in  the  elaboration  of 
the  principal  ideas  of  a  discourse,  and  this 
closeness  in  compacting  them  into  the  unity 
of  a  plan,  is,  therefore,  a  prime  quality  in 
eloquence,  and  it  is  that  which  connects 
rhetoric  with  all  the  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge,  or  rather  makes  it  the 
organ  by  and  through  which  these  find  a  full 
and  noble  expression.  For,  contemplated 
from  this  point  of  view,  what  is  the  orator 
but  a  man  of  culture  who  is  able  to  tell  in 
round  and  full  tones  what  he  knows ;  and 
what  is  oratory  but  the  art  wherebyj  the 
acquisitions  and  reflections  of  the  ge]||DLeral 
human  mind  are  communicated  to  \  the 
present  and  the  future.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, taking  this  view  of  the  nature  of 
rhetoric   as   essentially   organising   in   its 
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character^  separate  it  from  the  higher  de- 
partments of  history,  or  philosophy,  or 
theology,  but  must  regard  it  as  co-ordinate 
and  concurrent  with  them.  The  rhetorical 
process  is  to  go  on  in  education,  along 
with  these  other  processes  of  acquisi- 
tion and  information  and  reflection, 
80  that  the  final  result  shall  be  a 
mind  not  only  disciplined  inwardly  but 
manifested  outwardly  to  other  minds;  so 
that  there  shall  be  not  only  an  intellect 
full  of  thought,  and  a  heart  beating  with 
feeling,  and  an  imagination  glowing  with 
imagery,  but  a  living  expression  of  them  all/ 
in  forms  of  unity  and  simplicity,  and  beauty 
and  grandeur.  In  this  way  rhetoric  really 
becomes,  what  it  was  once  claimed  to  be,  the 
very  crown  and  completion  of  all  culture, 
and  the  rhetorical  discipline,  the  last  ac- 
complishment in  the  process  of  education, 
when  the  man  becomes  prepared  to  take  the 
stand  on  the  orator's  bema  before  his  fellow^ 
men,  and  dares  to  attempt  a  transfer  of  his 
consciousness  into  them. 

2.  The  second  characteristic  of  a  natural 
rhetoric  is  the  amplift/ing  power.  If  rhetoric 
should  stop  with  the  mere  organising  of 
thought,  it  might  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
it  from  logic.  But  this  constructive  talent 
in  the  rhetorician  is  accompanied  by  another 
ability  which  is  more  purely  oratorical  We 
mean  the  ability  to  dwell  amply  upon  an 
idea  until  it  has  unfolded  all  its  folds,  and 
lays  off  richly  in  broad  full  view.  We  mean 
the  ability  to  melt  the  hard,  solid  ore  with 
so  thorough  and  glowing  a  heat  that  it  will 
run  and  spread  like  water.  We  mean  the 
ability  to  enlarge  and  illustrate  upon  a  con- 
densed and  cubic  idea,  until  its  contents 
spread  out  into  a  wide  expanse  for  the  career 
of  the  imagination  and  the  play  of  the 
Sselings. 

This  union  of  an  organising  with  an 
amplifying  power  may  be  said  to  be  the 
whole  of  rhetoric.  He  who  should  combine 
both  in  perfect  proportions  would  be  the 


ideal  orator  of  Cicero.  For  while  the  former 
power  presents  truth  in  its  clear  and  con- 
nected form  for  the  understanding,  the  latter 
transmutes  it  into  its  imaginative  and  im- 
passioned forms,  and  the  product  of  these 
two  powers,  when  they  are  blended  in  one 
living  energy,  is  eloquence.  For  eloquence, 
according  to  the  best  definition  that  has  yet 
been  given,  is  the  union  of  philosophy  and 
poetry  in  order  to  a  practical  end.*  When, 
therefore,  the  logical  organisation  is  clothed 
upon  with  the  imaginative  and  impassioned 
amplification,  there  arises  '^a  combination 
and  a  form  indeed;"  a  mental  product 
adapted  more  than  all  oilers  to  move  and 
influence  the  human  mind. 

But  we  shall  see  still  more  cleariyinto  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  natural  rhetoric 
bypassing,  as  we  now  do,  after  this  brief 
analysis,  to  the  second  part  of  our  discourse, 
which  proposes  to  treat  of  the  worth  and 
importance  of  such  a  rhetoric  to  the  preacher. 

1.  And  in  the  first  place  a  natural  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  artificial  rhetoric  is  of 
the  highest  worth  to  the  preacher,  because  it 

The  preacher  is  one  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  calling,  is  obliged  to  originate  a  certain 
amount  of  thought  within  a  limited  period 
of  time,  which  is  constantly  and  uniformly 
recurring.  One  day  in  every  seven,  as 
regularly  as  the  motion  of  the  globe  brings 
it  round,  he  is  compelled  to  address  his 
fellow-IBfien  upon  the  very  highest  themes,  in 
a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  will  secure 
their  attention  and  interest.  No  profession, 
consequently,  makes  such  a  steady  and  un- 
intermittent  draught  upon  the  resources  of 
the  mind  as  the  clerical,  and  no  man  so 
much  needs  the  aid  of  a  fertile  and  fruitful 
method  of  discoursing  as  the  Christian 
preacher.  Besides  this  great  amount  of 
thinking  and  composition  that  is  required  of 
him,  he  is  moreover  shut  up  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  topics,  and  cannot 

•  Theremin's  Hketoric,  Book  L,  Chapters  iu.-iT. 
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derive  that  assistance  from  variety  of  sub- 
jects^  and  novelty  in  circnmstances,  which 
the  secular  orator  avails  himself  of  so  readily. 
The  truths  of  Christianity  are  few  and 
simple,  and  though  they  are  richer  and  more 
inexhaustible  than  all  others,  they  furnish 
little  that  is  novel  or  striking.  The  power 
that  is  in  them  to  interest  and  move  men 
must  be  educed  from  their  simple  and  solid 
substance,  and  not  from  their  great  number 
or  variety.  The  preacher  may,  it  is  true,  be 
able  to  maintain  a  sort  of  interest  in  his 
hearers  by  the  biographical,  or  geographical, 
or  archaeological,  or  historical,  or  literary, 
accompaniments  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
his  permanent  influence  and  power  over 
them  as  a  preacher  must  come  from  his 
ability  to  develope  clearly,  profoundly,  and 
freshly,  a  few  simple  and  unadorned  doctrines. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  the  import- 
ance of  that  training  and  study,  by  which 
we  are  introduced  into  that  elder  and 
oriental  world  in  which  the  Bible  had  its 
origin,  and  with  whose  scenery,  manners  and 
customs,  and  modes  of  living  and  thinking, 
it  will  be  connected  to  the  end  of  time.  No 
student  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  no 
sacred  orator,  can  make  himself  too  much  at 
home  in  the  gorgeous  East;  too  familiar 
with  that  Hebrew  spirit  which  colours  like 
blood  the  whole  Bible,  New  Testament  as 
well  as  Old  Testament.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  should  remember  that  all  this  know- 
ledge is  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  that  he 
cannot  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word  rdy  upon 
this  as  the  last  source  whence  he  is  to  derive 
subject  matter  for  his  thinking  and  discourse 
year  after  year,  but  must  by  it  all  be  carried 
down  to  deeper  and  more  perennial  fountains, 
to  the  few  infinite  facts  and  the  few  infinite 
truths  of  Christianity. 

The  need,  therefore,  of  a  rhetorical  method 
that  is  in  its  own  nature  fertile  and  fruitful, 
is  plain.  And  what  other  ability  can  succeed 
but  that  organising  and  amplifying  power, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  substimce  of 


the  rhetoric  of  nature  as  the  contrary  of  art. 
Through  the  former  of  these,  the  preacher's 
mind  is  led  into  the  inmost  structure  and 
fabric  of  the  individual  doctrine,  and  so  of 
the  whole  Christian  system;  and  throu^^ 
the  latter  he  is  enabled  to  unroll  and 
display  the  endless  richness  of  the  contents. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  that  a  mind  which  has  once 
acquired  this  natural  method  of  develop- 
ing and  presenting  Christian  truth,  cannot 
be  exhausted.  No  matter  how  much  drain 
may  be  made  upon  it,  no  matter  how  often 
it  may  be  called  upon  to  preach  the  ''  things 
pew  and  old,"  it  cannot  be  made  dry.  The 
more  it  is  drawn  frt>m,  the  more  salient  and 
bulging  is  the  frdness  with  which  it  wells  up 
and  pours  over.  For  this  organic  method  is 
the  key  and  the  clue.  He  who  is  master  of 
it,  he  with  whom  it  has  become  a  mental 
habit  and  process,  will  find  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the  Scriptures 
opening  readily  and  richly  to  him.  He  will 
find  his  mind  habitually  in  the  vein. 

2.  And  this  brings  us  to  a  second  charac- 
teristic of  a  natural  rhetoric,  whereby  it  is  of 
the  greatest  worth  to  the  preacher,  viz.,  that 
it  is  a  genial  and  invigorating  method.  All 
the  discipline  of  the  human  mind  ought  to 
minister  to  its  enjoyment  and  its  strength* 
That  is  a  fdse  method  of  discipline,  by  which 
the  human  mind  is  made  to  work  by  an 
ungenial  effort,  much  more  by  spasms  and 
convulsively.  It  was  made  to  work  like 
nature  itself,  calmly,  continuously,  strongly, 
and  happily.  When,  therefore,  we  find  a 
system  of  training  resulting  in  a  laboured, 
anxious,  intermittent,  and  irksome  activity, 
we  may  be  sure  that  something  is  wrong  in 
it.  The  fruits  of  all  modes  of  discipline  that 
conform  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  nature  of  truth,  are  freedom,  bold- 
ness, continuity,  and  pleasure  of  execution^ 
In  this  connection  wei^ess  and  tedium  are 
faults;  sickness  is  sin. 

But  the  mental  method  for  which  we  are 
pleading,  while  making  the  most  severe  aiid 
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constant  draft  upon  the  mental  faculties,  at 
the  same  time  braces  them  and  inspires  them 
with  power.  The  mind  of  the  orator,  in 
this  slow  organisation  and  continuous  ampli- 
fication of  the  materials  with  which  it  is 
labouring,  is  itself  affected  by  a  reflex  action. 
That  truth,  that  divine  truth,  which  the 
preacher  is  endeavouring  to  throw  out,  that 
it  may  renovate  and  edify  the  soul  of  a  fellow- 
being,  at  the  same  time  strikes  in  and  invi- 
gorates his  own  mind,  and  swells  his  own 
heart  with  joy. 

This  feature,  this  genial  vigour,  in  what 
we  have  styled  a  natural  rhetoric,  acquires 
additional  importance  when  we  recur  to  the 
fact  that  has  already  been  mentioned — ^viz., 
that  inasmuch  as  rhetoric  is  a  formal  or 
instrumental  department^  its  influence  is 
liable  to  become,  and  too  often  has  become, 
debilitating  to  the  human  mind.  When  this 
branch  of  discipline  becomes  artificial  and 
mechanical  in  its  character,  by  being  severed 
too  much  fix>m  those  profounder,  and  more 
solid,  departments  of  human  knowledge  from 
whose  root  and  fatness  it  must  derive  all  its 
nourishment  and  circulating  juices  ;  when 
rhetoric  degenerates  into  a  mere  collection 
of  rules  for  the  structure  of  sentences  and 
the  finish  of  diction ;  no  studies  or  training 
will  do  more  to  diminish  the  resources  of  the 
mind,  and  to  benumb  and  kill  the  vitality  of 
the  soul,  than  the  rhetorical  The  eye  is 
kept  upon  the  form  merely,  and  no  mind, 
individual  or  national,  was  ever  made  strong 
or  fertile  by  the  contemplation  of  mere  form. 
The  mind  under  such  a  tutorage  works  by 
rote,  instead  of  from  an  inward  influence  and 
an  organic  law.  In  reality,  its  action  is  a 
surface-action^  which  only  irritates  and  tires 
out  its  powers.  Perhaps  the  strongest  objec- 
tions that  have  been  advanced  against  a 
rhetorical  course  of  instruction  find  their 
support  and  force  here.  Men  complain  of 
the  dryness,  and  the  want  of  geniality,  of  a 
professed  rhetorician.  The  common  mind  is 
not  satisfied  with  his  studious  artifice,  and 


his  measured  movements,  but  craves  some- 
thing more ;  it  craves  a  robust  and  hearty 
utterance,  a  hale  and  lifesome  method. 
Notice  that  it  is  not  positively  displeased 
with  this  precision  and  finish  of  the  rhetori- 
cian, but  only  with  the  lack  of  a  genial 
impulse  under  it.  Its  sins  of  amission  have 
brought  rhetoric  into  disrepute. 

But  when  the  training,  under  consideration, 
results  in  a  genial  and  invigorating  process, 
by  which  the  profoundest  thinking  and  the 
best  feeling  of  the  soul  are  discharged  to  the 
utmost,  and  yet  the  mind  feels  the  more 
buoyant  for  it,  and  the  stronger  for  it,  all 
such  objections  vanish.  There  is,  we  are 
confident,  there  is  a  method  of  disciplining  the 
mind  in  the  direction  of  rhetoric,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  form  and  style,  that  does  not  in 
the  least  diminish  the  vigour  and  the  healthi- 
ness of  its  natural  processes.  If  there  is  not, 
then  the  department  should  be  annihilated. 
If  there  can  be  no  rhetorical  training  in  the 
schools,  but  such  as  is  destructive  of  the 
freshness,  and  originality,  and  geniality  of 
native  impulses  and  native  utterances,  then 
it  were  far  better  to  leave  the  mind  to  its 
unpruned  and  tangled  luxuriance ;  to  let  it 
wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  bear  with 
its  tedious  windings  and  its  endless  eddies. 
Here  and  there,  at  least,  there  would  be  an 
onward  movement,  and  the  inspiration  of  a 
forward  motion.  But  it  is  not  so.  For,  says 
Shakespeare  : 

There  is  an  art  which   .  .  .   shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

There  is  a  close  and  elaborate  discipline 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  poetry,  and 
the  feeling,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  human 
soul,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  employed 
to  evoke  and  express  it.  There  is  a  rhetoric 
which,  when  it  has  been  wrought  into  the 
mind,  and  has  become  a  spontaneous  method 
and  an  instinctive  habit  with  it,  does  not  in 
the  least  impair  the  elasticity  and  vigour  of 
nature,  because  in  the  phrase  of  the  same  great 
poet  and  master  of  form  from  whom  we  have 
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just  quoted, ''  It  is  an  art  that  nature  makes, 
or  rather  an  art  which  itself  is  nature." 
Such  a  rhetoric  may,  indeed,  be  defined  to 
be  an  art,  or  discipline,  which  enables  man 
to  be  natural ;  an  art  that  simply  developes 
the  genuine  and  hearty  qualities  of  the  man 
himself,  of  the  mind  itself.  For  the  purpose 
of  all  discipline  in  this  direction  is  not  to 
impose  upon  the  mind  a  style  of  thought 
and  expression  unnatural  and  alien  to  it,  but 
simply  to  aid  the  mind  to  be  itself,  and  to 
show  itself  out  in  the  most  genuine  and 
sincere  manner.  The  rhetorical  art  is  to 
join  on  upon  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  individual  man,  so  that  what  is  given 
by  creation,  and  what  is  acquired  by  culture, 
shall  be  homogeneous,  mutually  aiding  and 
aided,  reciprocally  influencing  and  influenced. 
And  let  not  this  mental  veracity,  this  truth- 
fulness to  a  man's  individuality  and  mental 
structure,  be  thought  to  be  an  easy  acquisi- 
tion. It  is  really  the  last  and  highest  accom- 
plishment. It  is  a  very  diflScult  thing  for  a 
discourser  to  be  himself ,  genuinely  and  with- 
out affectation.  It  is  a  still  more  difficult 
thing  for  an  orator,  a  man  who  has  come  out 
before  a  listening  and  criticising  auditory,  to 
be  himself;  genuinely,  fearlessly,  and  with- 
out mannerism,  communicating  himself  to 
his  auditors  precisely  as  he  really  is.  A 
simple  and  natural  style,  says  Pascal,  always 
strikes  us  with  a  sort  of  surprise  ;  for  while 
we  are  on  the  lookout  for  an  author,  we  find 
a  inan,  while  we  are  expecting  a  formal  art, 
we  find  a  throbbing  heart.  This  is  really 
the  highest  grade  of  culture,  and  the  point 
toward  which  it  should  always  aim,  viz :  to 
bring  nature  out  by  means  of  art;  and 
rhetorical  discipline,  instead  of  leaving  the 
pupil  tenfold  more  formal  and  artificial 
than  it  found  him,  ought  to  send  him  out 
among  men,  the  most  artless,  the  most 
hearty,  and  the  most  genuine,  man  of 
them  all. 

Now  of   what  untold  worth  is  such  a 
mental  method  and  habit  to  the  preacher  of 


the  Word  !  On  this  method,  literally  and 
without  a  metaphor,  the  more  he  works  the 
stronger  he  becomes,  the  more  he  toils  the 
happier  he  is.  He  fijids  the  invention  and 
composition  of  discourse  a  means  of  self- 
culture  and  of  self-enjoyment.  He  finds 
that  that  labour  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  life,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  in  the  outset, 
he  went  with  something  of  a  hireling's  feeling, 
is  no  irksome  task,  but  the  source  of  the 
noblest  and  most  buoyant  happiness.  That 
steady  unintermittent  drain  upon  his 
thought  and  his  feeling  which  he  feared 
would  soon  exsiccate  his  brain  and  leave 
his  heart  dry  as  powder,  he  finds  is  only  an 
outlet  for  the  ever-accumulating  waters ! 

This  invigorating  and  genial  influence  of 
the  rhetorical  method  now  under  considera- 
tion, furthermore,  is  of  special  worth  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  general  mind  was  so 
impatient  of  dulness  as  now.  He  who 
addresses  audiences  at  the  present  day  must 
be  vigorous  and  invigorating,  or  he  is 
nothing.  Hence  the  temptation,  which  is  too 
often  yielded  to  by  the  sacred  orator,  to 
leave  the  legitimate  field  of  Christian  dis- 
course and  to  range  in  that  border  land 
which  skirts  it,  or  perhaps  to  pass  into  a 
region  of  thought  that  is  really  profane  and 
secular.  The  preacher  feels  the  need  of 
saying  something  fresh,  vigorous,  and  genial, 
and  not  being  able  to  discourse  in  this  style 
upon  the  old  and  standing  themes  of  the 
Bible,  he  endeavours  to  christianise  those 
secular  and  temporal  themes  with  which 
the  general  mind  is  ahready  too  intensely 
occupied,  that  he  may  find  in  them  subjects 
for  entertaining,  and,  as  he  thinks,  original 
discourse.  But  this  course  on  the  part 
of  a  Christian  minister  must  always  end 
in  the  decline  of  spiritual  religion,  both  in 
his  own  heart  and  in  that  of  the  Church. 
Nothing,  in  the  long  run,  is  truly  edifying 
to  the  Christian  man  or  the  Christian  Church 
that  is  not  really  religious.     Nothing  can 
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renovate  and  sanctify  the  earthly  mind,  but 
that  which  is  in  its  own  nature  spiritual  and 
supernatural.  Not  that  which  resembles 
Cluristian  truths  or  which  may  be  modified 
or  affected  by  Christian  truth,  can  convict 
of  sin  and  convert  to  Qod,  but  only  the 
substantial  and  real  Christian  truth  itself. 
Nothing  but  material  fire  can  be  relied  upon 
as  a  central  sun,  as  a  radiating  centre. 

The  Christian  preacher  is  thus  shut  up  to 
the  old  and  uniform  system  of  Christianity 
in  an  age  when,  more  than  in  any  other, 
men  are  seeking  for  some  new  thing ;  when 
they  are  seeking  and  demanding  stimulation, 
invigoration,  animation  and  impression.  His 
only  true  course,  therefore,  is  to  find  the 
new  in  the  old ;  to  become  so  penetrated 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  that  he  shall 
breathe  it  oat  from  his  own  mind  and  heart, 
upon  his  congregation,  in  as  fresh  and  fiery  a 
tongue  of  flame  as  that  which  rested  upon 
the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  to 
enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  the  Christian  system  that  it  shall 
exhibit  itself,  through  him,  with  an  origi- 
nality and  newness  kindred  to  that  of  its 
fiirst  inspired  preachers,  and  precisely  like 
that  which  characterises  the  sermonising  of 
the  Augustines  and  the  Bernards,  theLuthers 
and  the  Calvins,  the  Leightons,  the  Howes, 
and  the  Edwardses  of  the  Church.  What 
renders  the  sermons  of  these  men  so  vivific 
and  so  invigorating  to  those  who  study  them, 
and  to  the  audiences  who  heard  them  ?  Not 
the  variety  or  striking  character  of  the  topics, 
but  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  truth 
was  conceived  and  elaborated  in  their  minds. 
Not  an  artificial  rhetoric,  polishing  and  gar- 
nishing the  outside  of  a  subject  in  which  the 
mind  has  no  interest,  and  into  the  interior 
of  which  it  has  not  penetrated;  but  an 
organising  rhetoric,  whereby  the  sermon  shot 
up  out  of  the  great  Christian  system,  like  a 
bud  out  of  the  side  of  a  great  trunk  or  a 
great  limb,  part  and  particle  of  the  great 
whole;  an  amplifying  rhetoric  whereby  the 


sermon  was  the  mere  evolution  of  an  invo- 
lution, the  swelling,  bursting,  leafing  out, 
blossoming,  and  fiructuation  of  this  bud. 

3.  And  this  brings  us,  in  the  third  place, 
to  the  worth  of  this  rhetorical  method  to  the 
preacher,  because  it  is  closely  connected  with 
hie  theological  training  and  discipline. 

It  is  plain,  &om  what  has  been  said,  that 
eloquent  preaching  cannot  originate  with- 
out profound  theological  knowledge.  The 
eloquent  preacher  is  simply  the  thorough 
theologian  who  has  now  gone  out  of  his 
study,  and  up  into  the  pulpit.  In  other 
words,  eloquence  in  this  as  well  as  in  every 
other  instance,  is  founded  in  knowledge. 
Cicero  says  that  Socrates  was  wont  to  say 
that  all  men  are  eloquent  enough  on  subjects 
whereon  they  have  knowledge;*  a  saying 
which  re-appears  in  the  common  and  homely 
rule  for  eloquence,  *'Have  something  to  say, 
and  then  say  it." 

Hence  a  rhetorical  training  which  does 
not  sustain  intimate  relations  to  the  general 
culture  and  discipline  of  the  pupil  is  worth- 
less. At  no  point  does  an  artificial  rhetoric 
betray  itself  so  quickly  and  so  certainly  as 
here.  We  feel  that  it  has  no  intercommu- 
nication with  the  character  and  acquisitions 
of  the  individual.  It  is  a  foreign  method, 
which  he  has  adopted  by  a  volition,  and 
not  a  spontaneous  one  which  has  sprung  up 
out  of  his  character  and  culture,  and  is  in 
perfect  sympathy  with  it.  But  the  rhetoric 
of  nature  has  all  the  theological  training  of 
the  preacher  back  of  it  as  its  support, 
beneath  it  as  its  soil  and  nutriment.  All 
that  he  has  become  by  long  years  of  study 
and  reflection,  goes  to  maintain  him  as  a 
rhetorician,  so  that  his  oratory  is  really  the 
full  and  powerful  display  of  what  he  is  and 
has  become  by  vigorous  professional  study. 
The  rhetoric  is  the  man  himself. 

In  this  way,  a  showy  and  tawdry  manner 
is  inevitably  avoided,  as  it  always  should  be, 
by  the  preacher.    It  cannot  be  said  of  him, 
*DeOxatore,L14. 
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88  it  can  be  of  too  many,  '^  He  is  a  mere 
ihetoriciaa"  For  this  professional  study, 
this  lofty  and  calm  theological  discipline, 
this  solemn  care  of  human  souls,  this  sacred 
professional  character,  will  all  show  them- 
selves in  his  general  style  and  manner,  and 
preclude  everything  ostentatious  or  gaudy, 
much  more  everything  scenic  or  theatrical 
The  form  will  correspond  to  the  matter. 
The  matter  being  the  most  solemn  and  most 
weighty  truth  of  God,  the  form  will  be  the 
most  chastened,  the  most  symmetrical,  and 
the  most  commanding,  manner  of  man. 

And  in  this  way,  again,  the  rhetorical 
training  of  the  preacher  will  exert  a  reflex 
influence  upon  his  theological  training.  A 
true  sacred  rhetoric  is  a  sort  of  practical 
theology,  and  is  so  styled  in  some  nomen- 
clatures. It  is  a  practical  expansion  and 
exhibition  of  a  scientific  system  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  the  popular  mind. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  well  conceived  and 
well  handled,  it  exerts  a  reflex  influence 
upon  theological  science  itself,  that  is  bene- 
ficial in  the  highest  degree.  It  cannot,  it  is 
true,  change  the  nature  and  substance  of  the 
truth,  but  it  can  bring  it  out  into  distinct 
consciousness.  The  efibrt  to  popularise 
scientific  knowledge,  the  endeavour  to  put 
logic  into  the  form  of  rhetoric,  imparts  a 
clearness  to  conceptions,  and  a  determination 
to  opinions,  that  cannot  be  attained  in  the 
closet  of  the  mere  speculatist.  Not  until  a 
man  has  endeavoured  to  transfer  his  concep- 
tions, not  until  he  has  pushed  his  way  through 
the  confusion  and  misunderstandings  of 
another  man's  mind,  and  has  tried  to  lodge 
his  views  in  it,  does  he  know  the  full  signifi- 
cance and  scope  of  even  his  own  knowledge. 

But  especially  is  this  action  and  re-action 
between  theology  and  sacred  rhetoric  of  the 
highest  worth  to  the  preacher,  because  it 
results  in  a  due  mingling  of  the  theoretic 
and  the  practical  in  his  preaching.  The 
desideratum  in  a  sermon  is  such  an  exact 
proportion  between  doctrine  and  practice. 


such  thorough  fusion  of  these  two  elements, 
tiiat  the  discourse  at  once  instructs  and 
impels ;  and  he  who  supplies  this  desideratum 
in  his  sermonising,  is  a  powerful,  influential, 
and  eloquent  preacher.  He  may  lack  many 
other  minor  things,  but  he  has  the  main 
thing ;  and  in  time  these  other  minor  things 
shall  all  be  added  unto  him.  In  employing 
a  rhetoric  that  is  at  once  organising  and 
amplifying  in  its  nature  and  influence,  the 
theological  discipline  and  culture  of  the 
preacher  are  kept  constantly  growing  and 
vigorous.  Every  sermon  that  is  composed 
on  thig  method,  sets  the  whole  body  of  his 
acquisitions  into  motion,  and,  like  a  bucket 
continually  plunged  down  into  a  well  and 
continually  drawn  up  full  and  dripping, 
aerates  a  mass  that  would  otherwise  grow 
stagnant  and  putrid. 

4.  Fourthly  and  finally,  the  worth  of  a 
natural,  as  distinguished  from  an  artificial, 
rhetoric,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  con- 
nected, most  intimately,  with  the  vital  reU- 
gion  qf  the  fiian  and  the  preacher.  For  no 
rhetoric  can  be  organising  and  vivifying,  that 
is  not  itself  organic  and  alive.  Only  that 
which  has  in  itself  a  living  principle,  can 
communicate  life.  Only  that  which  is  itself 
vigorous,  can  invigorate.  The  inmost  essen- 
tial principle,  therefore,  of  a  rhetoric  that  is 
to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  religion, 
must  be  this  very  religion  itself :  deep,  vital 
piety  in  the  soul  of  the  sacred  orator.  Even 
the  pagan  Gate,  and  the  pagan  Quinctilian 
after  him,  made  goodness,  integrity,  and 
uprightness  of  character  the  foundation  of 
eloquence  in  a  secular  sphere,  and  for  secular 
purposes.  The  orator,  they  said,  is  an 
upright  man,  first  of  all  an  upright  man, 
who  understands  speaking.  How  much  more 
true  then  is  it,  that  Christian  character  is 
the  font  and  origin  of  all  Christian  eloquence ; 
that  the  sacred  orator  is  a  holy  man,  first  of 
all  a  holy  man,  who  understands  speaking* 

We  shall  not,  surely,  be  suspected  of  wishing 
to  undervalue  or  disparage  a  d^artment  to 
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which  we  propose  to  consecrate  our  whole 
time  and  attention,  and,  therefore,  we  may 
with  the  more  boldness  say,  that  we  have 
always  cherished  a  proper  respect  for  that 
theory  which  has  been  more  in  vogue  in  some 
other  denominations  than  in  our  own,  that 
the  preacher  is  to  speak  as  the  spirit  moves 
him.  There  is  a  great  and  solid  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  though  the  theory 
unquestionably  does  not  need  to  be  held 
up  very  particularly  before  an  uneducated 
ministry,  we  think  there  is  comparatively 
little  danger  in  reminding  the  educated  man, 
the  man  who  has  been  trained  by  the  rules 
and  maxims  of  a  formal  and  sjrstematic 
discipline,  that  the  spring  of  all  his  power, 
as  a  Christian  preacher,  is  a  living  spring. 
It  is  well  for  the  sacred  orator,  who  has 
passed  through  a  long  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional training,  and  has  been  taught 
sermonising  as  an  art,  to  be  reminded  that 
the  living  principle,  which  is  to  render  all 
this  culture  of  use  for  purposes  of  practical 
impression,  is  vital  godliness ;  that  he  will 
be  able  to  assimilate  all  this  material  of 
Christian  eloquence,  only  in  proportion  as 
he  is  a  devout  and  holy  man.  Without  this 
interior  religious  life  in  •  his  soul,  all  his 
resources  of  intellect,  of  memory,  and  of 
imagination,  will  be  unimpressive  and  in- 
effectual; the  mere  iron  shields  and  gold 
ornaments  that  crush  the  powerless  Tarpeia. 
For  the  first  and  indispensable  thing  in 
every  instance  is  power.  Given  an  inward 
and  living  power,  and  a  basis  for  motion, 
action,  and  impression  is  given.  In  every 
instance  we  come  back  to  this  ultimate  point. 
There  is  a  theory  among  philosophers,  that 
this  hard  material  world,  over  which  we 
stumble,  and  against  which  we  strike,  is  at 
bottom  two  forces  or  powers  held  in  equi- 
librium ;  that  when  we  get  back  to  the 
reality  of  the  hard  and  dull  clod,  upon 
which  "the  swain  treads  with  clouted  shoon," 
we  find  it  to  be  just  as  immaterial,  just  as 
mobile,  just  as  nimble,  and  just  as  much  a 
living  energy,  as  the  soul  of  man  itsel£ 


Whether  this  be  truth  or  not  within  the 
sphere  of  matter,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
within  the  sphere  of  mind  we  are  brought 
back  to  forces,  to  fresh  and  living  energies, 
in  every  instance  in  which  the  human  soul 
makes  an  eloquent  impression,  or  receives 
one.  Examine  an  oration,  secular  or  sacred, 
that  actually  moved  the  minds  of  men,  a 
speech  that  obtained  votes,  or  a  sermon  that, 
as  we  say,  saved  souls,  and  you  find  the 
ultimate  cause  of  this  eloquence,  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  to  be  a  vital  power  in  the 
orator.  The  same  amount  of  instruction 
might  have  been  imparted,  the  same  general 
style  and  diction  might  have  been  employed 
in  both  cases,  but  if  that  eloquent  potoer  in 
the  man  had  been  wanting,  there  would  have 
been  no  actuation  of  the  hearer,  and  conse- 
quently no  eloquence. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  and  crowning  ex- 
cellence of  the  rhetorical  method  which  we 
have  been  describing,  that  its  lowest  and 
longest  roots  strike  down  into  the  Christian 
character  itself.  It  does  not  propose  or 
expect  to  render  the  preacher  eloquent 
without  personal  religion.  It  tells  him,  on 
the  contrary,  that  although  (}od  is  the  creator 
and  sovereign  of  the  human  soul,  and  can, 
therefore,  render  the  truth  preached  by  an 
unregenerate  man  and  in  the  most  unfeeling 
irreligious  manner,  effectual  to  salvation, 
yet  that  the  preacher  must  expect  to  see  men 
moved  by  his  discourses,  only  in  proportion 
as  he  is  himself  a  spiritually-minded,  solemn, 
and  devout  man.  Here  is  the  power,  and 
here  is  its  hiding  place,  so  far  as  the  finite 
agent  is  concerned.  In  that  holy  love  of 
God  and  of  the  human  soul,  which  Christi- 
anity enjoins  and  produces  ;  in  that  religious 
affection  of  the  soul  which  takes  its  origin 
in  the  soul's  regeneration  ;  the  preacher  is  to 
find  the  source  of  all  his  eloquence  and  im- 
pression as  an  orator,  just  as  much  as  of 
his  usefulness  and  happiness  as  a  man  and  a 
Christian.  Back  to  this  last  centre  of  all  do 
we  trace  all  that  is  genuine,  and  powerful, 
and  influential  in  pulpit  eloquence,  jl^ 
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But  by  this  is  not  meant  merely  that  the 
preacher  must  be  a  man  of  zealous  and  fervid 
emotions.  There  is  a  species  of  eloquence 
which  springs  out  of  easily  excited  sensi- 
bilities, and  which  oftentimes  produces  a 
great  sensation  in  audiences  of  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics, and  in  some  particular  moods. 
But  this  eloquence  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood, 
without  the  brain ;  this  eloquence  of  the 
animal,  without  the  intellectual  spirits ;  is 
very  diflferent  from  that  deep-toned,  that 
solemn,  that  commanding  eloquence,  which 
qprings  from  the  life  of  Gk)d  in  the  soul  of 
man.  We  feel  the  diflference,  all  men  feel 
the  difference,  between  the  impression  made 
by  an  ardent  but  superficial  emotion,  and 
that  made  by  a  deep  feeling ;  by  the  sus- 
tained, equable,  and  strong  pulsation  of 
religious  affections,  as  distinguished  from 
religious  sensibilities.  When  a  man  of  the 
latter  stamp  feels,  we  know  that  he  feels 
upon  good  grounds  and  in  reality ;  that  this 
stir  and  movement  of  the  affections  is  central 
and  all-pervading  in  him  ;  that  the  eternal 
truth  has  taken  hold  of  his  emotive  nature, 
moving  the  whole  of  it,  as  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  moved  with  the  wind.  It  is  this 
moral  earnestness  of  a  man  who  habitually 
feels  that  religion  is  the  chief  concern  for 
mortals  here  below ;  it  is  this  profound  con- 
sciousness of  the  perfections  of  God  and  of 
the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  which  is  the 
inmost  principle  of  sacred  eloquence,  the 
vis  vivida  mtw  of  the  sacred  orator. 

I  have  thus,  as  briefly  as  possible,  exhibited 
the  principal  features  of  what  is  conceived  to 
be  a  true  method  in  rhetorical  instruction 
and  discipline ;  not  because  they  are  new, 
or  different  from  the  views  of  the  best  rhe- 
toricians of  all  ages,  but  merely  to  indicate 
the  general  spirit  in  which  I  would  hope,bythe 
blessing  of  Gk)d,  to  conduct  the  department 
of  instruction  committed  to  my  care  by  the 
guardians  of  this  seminary.  The  department 
of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  is 
one  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  not 
called  upon  to  impart  very  much  positive 


information.  Its  function  is  rather  to  induce 
an  intellectual  method,  to  form  a  mental 
habit,  to  communicate  a  general  spirit  to  the 
future  clergyman.  It  is,  therefore,  a  depart- 
ment of  growing  importance  in  this  country, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  society  and  the 
Church.  Perhaps  the  general  tone  and  temper 
of  the  clerical  profession  was  never  a  matter 
of  more  importance  than  now.  The  world, 
and  this  country  especially,  is  guided  more 
and  more  by  the  general  tendencies  of  par- 
ticular classes  and  professions.  In  politics,  a 
party  or  class  that  really  has  a  tendency,  and 
maintains  it  persistently  for  a  length  of  time, 
is  sure  in  the  end  to  draw  large  masses  after 
it.  In  reforms,  a  class  that  is  pervaded  by 
a  distinctive  spirit,  which  it  sedulously 
preserves  and  maintains,  is  sure  of  a  wide 
influence,  finally.  In  literature,  or  philosophy, 
or  theology,  a  school  that  has  a  marked  and 
determined  character  of  its  own,  and  keeps 
faith  with  it,  will  in  the  course  of  time  be 
rewarded  forits  self-consistency  by  an  increase 
in  numbers  and  in  power.  In  all  these  cases, 
and  in  all  other  cases,  the  steady,  continuous 
stream  of  a  general  tendency  sucks  into  its 
own  volume  all  the  float  and  drift,  and 
carries  it  along  with  it.  And  the  eye  of  the 
reflecting  observer,  as  it  ranges  over  the  ocean 
of  human  society,  can  see  these  currents 
and  tendencies  as  plainly  as  the  eye  of  the 
mariner  sees  the  Gulf-stream. 

How  important,  then,  is  any  position 
which  makes  the  occupant  to  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a  general  spirit  and  temper, 
in  so  influential  a  class  of  men  as  the  clerical. 
Well  may  such  an  one  say.  Who  is  sufficient 
for  this  thing  ?  For  myself,  I  should  shrink 
altogether  from  this  toil  and  this  responsi- 
bility, did  I  not  dare  to  hope  that  the  provi- 
dence of  that  Being,  who  is  the  sovereign 
controller  of  all  tendencies  and  all  movements 
in  the  universe,  has  led  me  hither.  In  His 
strength  would  I  labour,  and  to  Him  would 
I  reverently  commend  myself  and  this  insti- 
tution. 
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||HE  first  impression  which  this  book 
makes  upon  the  critic  is  that 
criticism  is  useless.  Its  science 
and  logic  are  such  as  to  conyince  him  that 
the  author  is  beyond  the  reach  of  argument^ 
and  that  discussion  with  him  would  be  as 
fruitless  as  with  certain  sectarians  who  base 
their  dogmas  on  a  few  obscure  texts  which 
no  one  else  has  ever  noticed.  From  another 
standpoint,  however,  an  extended  criticism 
may  be  excused.  The  work  sums  up  in  a 
short  space  a  great  many  current  objections 
to  theism,  and,  as  such,  furnishes  a  good 
text  for  some  general  exposition.  Finally, 
too,  criticism  may  be  regarded  as  a  duty. 
Ignorance  alone  may  be  excused,  for  it  often 
results  from  causes  subjective  or  objective, 
for  which  the  person  is  not  to  blame.  Modest 
ignorance,  even  when  dense,  should  be  ten- 
derly dealt  with.  Insolence,  also,  may  be 
excused,  when  it  is  based  on  a  respectable 
amount  of  knowledge.  But  ignorance  and 
insolence  combined  make  a  nuisance  which 
it  is  a  positive  duty  to  abate;  especially 
when  they  claim  to  be  philosophy  and 
science. 

Some  authors  are  said  to  suffer  from 
excessive  self-depreciation.  The  author  of 
the  Candid  Examination  is  not  of  this  class. 
He  claims  for  his  work  great  logical  rigour 
and  scientific  precision.  Finally  he  expresses 
his  own  estimate  of  it  as  follows : — 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  traditional  beliefs 
respecting  theism  are  so  generaUy  accepted,  and  so 
commonly  conclnded,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse,  to  have  a 
laige  and  valid  basis  of  indnction  whereon  to  rest^  I 

♦  A  Candid  Examination  of  Theiim,  By  Phtbious. 
English  and  Foreign  Philosophical  Iibrary,yoL  XIII. 


cannot  but  feel  that  a  perusal  of  this  short  essay,  by 
showing  how  yery  concise  the  scientific  status  of  the 
subject  really  is,  will  do  more  to  settle  the  minds  of 
most  readers  as  to  the  exact  standing  at  the  present 
time  of  aU  the  probabilities  of  the  question,  than 
could  a  perusal  of  aU  the  rest  of  the  literature  upon 
this  subject. 

This  occurs  on  page  112,  in  a  general 
summaiy  which  begins  on  page  102.  Hence 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  condensing  into 
one  hundred  and  one  pages  the  gist  of  all 
that  theists  and  atheists  have  ever  said.  A 
work  of  this  kind  is  certainly  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  must  fill  every 
thoughtful  person  with  eagerness  to  know 
what  the  author  has  done.  That  something 
terrible  has  happened  is  evident  from  another 


Never  in  the  history  of  man  has  so  terrific  a 
calamity  befallen  the  race  as  that  which  all  who  look , 
may  now  behold  advancing  as  a  deluge,  black  with 
destruction,  resistless  in  might,  uprooting  our  most 
cherished  hopes,  engulfing  our  most  precious  creed, 
and  buiying  our  highest  life  in  mindless  desolation. 
Science,  whom  erstwhile  we  thought  a  veiy  angel  of 
God,  pointing  to  that  great  barrier  of  law,  and  pro- 
claiming to  the  restless  sea  of  changing  doubt, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further,  and  here 
shaU  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed,"  even  science  has 
now  herself  thrown  down  this  trusted  barrier ;  the 
flood-gates  of  infidelity  are  open,  and  atheism  over- 
whelming is  upon  us. 

Man  has  truly  become  in  a  new  sense  the  measure 
of  the  tmiverse,  and  in  this  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
palling of  his  surroundings  indications  are  returned 
from  the  infinite  voids  of  space  and  time  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  that  his  intelligence,  with  aU  its  noble 
capacities  for  love  and  adoration,  is  yet  alone — desti- 
tute of  kith  or  kin  in  all  this  universe  of  being. 

These  passages  have  in  them  something 
of  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast  at  bay,  and  cer- 
tainly they  must  cause  the  theist   great 
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heart-searcluDg.  At  one  fell  swoop,  in  less 
than  a  hundred  pages,  theism  is  utterly  de- 
molished, and  ''atheism  overwhelming  is 
upon  us."  It  hardly  relieves  the  matter  to 
know  that  the  author  himself  professes 
agnosticism,  for  no  rational  theist  would  care 
to  keep  his  faith  after  all  rational  ground  for 
it  has  been  overthrown.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  we  approach  the 
arguments  which  support  this  awful  conclu- 
sion. But  before  beginniDg  specific  criticism, 
we  make  one  or  two  general  statements, 
which,  however,  will  not  be  without  bearing 
upon  the  later  argument 

In  the  course  of  our  reading  we  have  often 
remarked  that  most  objections  to  the  theistic 
argument  depend  upon  attributing  to  theists 
views  and  purposes  which  they  do  not  for  a 
moment  accept.  By  thus  forcing  them  into 
a  false  position,  and  by  assuming  that  they 
mean  to  do  what  they  expressly  disclaim,  it 
is  easy  to  convict  them  of  failure,  and  to 
denounce  their  arguments  as  worthless.  For 
example,  many  objections  are  based  on  the 
failure  to  distinguish  between  demonstrating 
a  theorem  and  solving  a  problem.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  theist  means  to  demonstrate 
the  Divine  existence ;  and  when  it  is  shown 
that  a  proper  demonstration  of  this  fact,  as 
of  all  facts,  is  impossible,  the  claim  is  set  up 
that  theism  is  a  failure.  But  the  demonstra- 
tion of  theorems  belongs  only  to  the  formal 
sciences ;  all  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
reality  aim  only  at  the  solution  of  problems. 
They  find  their  problems  in  the  facts,  and 
then  they  raise  the  question  how  we  must 
think  of  the  backlying  cause,  or  causes,  or 
antecedents,  in  order  that  the  facts  should 
be  as  they  are.  The  geologist  finds  traces  of 
fire  in  the  rocks,  and  he  explains  them  by 
assuming  that  the  earth  was  once  molten. 
Now,  even  if  we  allow  this  conclusion  to  be 
just,  he  would  not  pretend  that  he  had  de- 
monstrated the  original  fluidity  of  the  earth, 
but  only  that  he  had  given  a  rational  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  furnished  by  the  igneous 


rocks,  etc.  So,  too,  the  astronomer  who 
holds  the  nebular  theory  would  not  claim  to 
have  demonstrated  the  nebula,  but  to  have 
solved  the  problem  contained  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  solar  system.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  evolution  theory,  and  for  every 
other  scientific  hypothesis.  Now,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  some  one  should  set  out  to 
determine  the  ''logical  value"  of  all  these 
hypotheses,  and  he  would  find  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  they  are  all  sadly  illogical, 
as  tested  by  the  canons  of  formal  logic,  or, 
at  least,  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
proved.  But  if,  on  the  strength  of  such  a 
showing,  he  should  conclude  that  scientific 
hypotheses  deserve  no  credit,  he  would  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  a  fool.  But  when 
identical  reasoning  is  applied  to  the  theistic 
hypothesis,  which  is  just  as  scientific  as  the 
atomic,  or  evolution  hypothesis,  it  is  viewed 
as  a  very  serious  attack,  and  the  word  is 
passed  around  that  theism  has  no  "  logical 
standing." 

Now,  the  theistic  theory,  so  far  as  it  is 
based  on  the  design  argument,  is  very  simple. 
Like  all  scientific  hypotheses,  it  does  not  aim 
to  demonstrate  a  theorem,  but  to  solve  a 
problem.  This  problem  consists  in  the  order 
and  intelligible  character  of  the  universe. 
The  theist  observes  harmony  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends ;  and  the  more  he 
studies  the  system,  whether  in  the  organic 
or  the  inorganic  realm,  the  more  wide- 
reaching  he  finds  the  reign  of  law,  and 
the  more  intimate  and  accurate  the 
universal  balance  and  adaptation.  He 
thinks  upon  the  problem,  and  speculates 
as  to  its  solution.  He  observes  that  all  order 
and  adaptation  in  a  manifold  which  we  can 
trace  to  a  beginning,  originate  in  thought, 
before  they  stand !  forth  in  fact  But  the 
world,  also,  is  a  manifold  of  things  and 
activities  which  conspire  together  to  produce 
order  and  purpose-like  results.  Thought  is 
the  only  assignable  source  of  order  and 
adi^tation  in  a  plurality  of  things  or  effects; 
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and  the  theist  conclndes  that  the  natuial 
order,  also,  has  its  origin  and  explanaticm 
in  thought.  This  view,  he  says,  is  not  far- 
fetched or  yioleDt.  It  is  level  to  the  plainest 
intelligence,  and  it  is  the  only  view  which 
really  satisfies  the  mind.  It  is  in  harmony 
with  common  sense,  and  is  adequate  to  the 
facts.  It  makes  the  system,  at  least  in  its 
outlines,  luminous  and  intelligihle.  On  any 
other  Tiew,  nature  is  perfectly  opaque  and 
impenetrahle  to  intelligence.  On  these 
grounds,  therefore,  he  holds  that  the  visible 
order  has  its  root  and  explanation  in 
thought. 

To  this  entirely  simple  position,  it  is  now 
common  to  object  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  all  order  is  designed  order,  and,  there- 
fore, the  theistic  conclusion  cannot  be 
allowed.  The  reply  is  that,  put  in  this 
abstract  form,  the  objection  may  be  allowed; 
but  when  a  highly  complex  order  is  found 
in  a  manifold — ^an  order  involving  most 
intricate  intelligible  relations,  and  issuing 
constantly  in  myriad  products  which  are 
compact  of  seeming  purpose — ^the  human 
mind  is  such  that  it  cannot  regard  such  an 
order  as  self-existent.  An  order  of  this 
kind  constitutes  a  problem  for  explanation ; 
no  one  is  content  to  rest  in  it  as  a  mere 
&iet.  Most  atheists  admit  this,  and  attempt 
to  explain  it  as  an  outcome  of  unintelligent 
activity.  The  theist  says  that  thinking  men 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  order  of  the 
system  constitutes  a  problem  for  explanation. 
We  must,  then,  view  it  as  founded  either  in 
intdligence  or  in  non-intelligence.  A  certain 
class,  which  we  shall  consider  farther  on, 
regards  the  essential  order  of  the  Cfystem  as 
eternal,  and  hence  an  ultimate  £act  which 
admits  of  no  explanation  ;  but  for  all  those 
who  view  it  as  derived  or  produced,  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  view  it  as  issuing  either 
fbom  intelligence  or  from  non-intelligenoe. 
No  amount  of  8hu£9Sng  with  such  terms  as 
natural  law,  evolution,  persistence  of  force, 
and  the  like,  can  affect  this  alternative. 


The  theist^  therefore,  decides  for  intelligence 
as  the  only  natural  explanation  of  the  natural 
order.  The  atheist  must  believe  either  in 
one  universal  mechanical  agent,  or  in  a 
plurality  of  atoms.  In  the  first  case,  he 
believes  that  an  unintelligent  being  can  work 
at  an  infinity  of  points,  correlating  its  activity 
at  every  point  to  its  infinite  other  co-existent 
activities,  and  can  further  co-ordinate  its 
activities  so  that  the  result  is  intelligible  as 
a  whole,  and,  also,  in  its  smallest  parts; 
yet  all  the  while  it  is  supposed  to  have  no 
consciousness,  either  of  itself  or  of  what  it  is 
doing.  It  both  founds  and  follows  the  most 
complex  intelligible  order,  yet  without  intelli- 
gence. If  the  atheist  accept  the  atomic 
view,  he  then  believes  in  an  indefinite 
plurality  of  infinitesimal  agents,  each  of 
which  must  respond  to  every  other  with 
just  that  action  which  its  peculiar  position 
demands.  The  atheist  further  believes  that 
all  these  elements  can  not  only  do  this,  but 
can  work  together  according  to  an  intelligible 
order,  and  as  if  animated  by  a  common 
purpose ;  while  all  the  while  they  are  utterly 
unconscious  either  of  themselves,  or  of 
their  fellows  to  which  they  are  constantly 
responding,  or  of  the  order  which  they  are 
constantly  following.  This  difficulty  cannot 
be  escaped  by  talking  of  natural  law,  for  the 
law  is  but  an  abstract  from  the  order  to  be 
explained.  Now,  the  theist  does  not  aim  to 
prove  that  all  order  is  designed  order,  nor 
even  that  the  natural  order  was  designed. 
But  as  he  must  choose  between  these  expla- 
nations, he  thinks  it  far  more  natural  to 
refer  the  infinitely  complex  intelligible  order 
of  things  to  intelligence  than  to  accept  the 
atheistic  alternative. 

Now,  the  atheist  does  not  like  this  putting. 
His  tactics  are  always  to  pick  flaws  in  the 
theistic  argument,  and  thus  divert  attention 
from  his  own  views.  In  particular,  the 
alternative  of  viewing  the  source  of  nature 
as  either  intelligent  or  non-intelligent  is 
especially  displeasing;  and  accordingly  he 
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proceeds  to  raise  a  dust,  as  follows.  It  is 
said  that  though  we  cannot  conceive  any 
other  explanation  of  order  in  a  manifold 
than  intelligence,  there  may  well  be  other 
explanations.  The  author  under  review 
makes  much  of  this  objection.  We  are 
bidden  t6  think  of  the  vast  unknown,  and 
especially  of  the  vastness  of  the  possible ; 
and  who  can  tell  what  the  awful  and  un- 
sounded possible  may  contain  ?  It  is  mere 
hardihood,  therefore,  to  say  that  intelligence 
is  the  only  explanation  of  complex  intelligible 
order.  To  this  the  theist  replies  with  great 
cheerfulness,  that  when  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  the  awful  possible,  he  must  be  allowed 
to  give  it  up.  He  admits  that  we  shall 
always  have  to  use  those  terms  which  our 
reason  and  experience  furnish.  But  the 
aim  of  all  explanation  is  to  satisfy  the 
reason  we  have,  and  hence,  reason  being  as 
it  is,  and  our  knowledge  being  as  it  is,  it  is 
more  rational  to  refer  the  system  to  an 
intelligent  than  to  a  non-intelligent  source. 
It  will  always  be  possible  to  object  to  know- 
ledge on  the  basis  of  some  possible  unknown, 
but  no  rational  being  will  long  consent  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  logical  buffoonery. 
One  might  say  that  heat  is,  indeed,  the  only 
explanation  of  the  fire  rocks,  still  it  would 
be  great  hardihood  to  assert  that  they  have 
really  been  modified  by  heat,  since  there  was 
the  vastness  of  the  unknown  possible ;  but 
the  geologist  would  class  him  with  cirde- 
squarers  and  spirit-rappers.  Tet  a  principle 
which  would  be  repudiated  with  mental 
loathing  in  the  sciences,  becomes  wonderfully 
acute  when  applied  to  theism.  Here  the 
atheist  further  objects  that  intelligence  and 
non-intelligence  do  not  form  a  complete  dis- 
junction ;  they  do,  indeed,  for  our  thought, 
but  the  limits  of  thought  are  not  the  limits 
of  being.  He  holds,  then,  that  we  are  not 
compelled  to  choose  between  intelligence  and 
non-intelligence  as  the  source  of  things, 
for  there  may  well  be  orders  of  being  as  fiBur 
above  intelligence  as  thatis  above  mechanism. 


It  does,  indeed,  sound  well  to  say  that  the 
limits  of  thought  are  not  the  limits  of  being; 
and  if  by  thought  be  meant  imagination,  or 
proper  comprehension,  the  statement  is  true ; 
but  in  the  present  case  the  doctrine,  though 
it  seems  to  say  something,  is  empty  of  the 
slightest  content.  It  is  only  logical  sound 
and  fury.  This  notion  of  a  something  which 
is  neither  intelligent  nor  non-intelligent  is  a 
mere  phrase,  to  which  there  is  no  corres- 
ponding thought.  The  theist,  therefore,  is 
not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  it.  The  aim 
of  both  science  and  philosophy  is  to  explain 
and  comprehend  a  definite  set  of  facts,  and 
it  is  no  explanation  to  refer  them  to  a 
phrase;  that  is  rather  an  abandonment 
of  the  problem.  Hence  the  theist  declines 
to  pay  any  attention  to  these  vapourings 
about  the  possibilities  of  being  until  such 
phrases  are  made  intelligible,  and  until  these 
ineffable  modes  are  proved  to  exist  in  fEict. 
Until  this  is  done,  intelligence  or  non-intelli- 
gence is  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
system.  An  atheism  which  is  based  on 
appeals  from  what  we  know  to  what  we  do 
not  know,  or  on  the  notion  of  something 
which  is  neither  intelligent  nor  non-intelli- 
gent, will  never  do  thoughtful  people  much 
harm. 

Another  objection  may  be  noted.  Eveiy 
doctrine,  it  is  said,  must  be  capable  of  verifi- 
cation; and  whatever  cannot  be  verified 
must  be  rejected  as  unscientific.  This 
formula  has  been  made  very  prominent  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  is  supposed  to  be  fatal 
to  theism.  Its  force  may  be  broken,  how- 
ever, by  asking  what  is  meant  by  verification. 
Most  scientific  theories  admit  of  no  verifi- 
cation beyond  a  showing  that  the  facts  call 
for  them.  Such  are  the  atomic  theory,  the 
original  fluidity  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  the  ether  theory,  etc.  If  the 
theist  can  show  that  the  feicts  of  nature  point 
to  intelligence  as  their  cause,  then  the 
theistic  hjrpothesis  has  just  the  same  kind  of 
verification  which  most  scientific  hypotheses 
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hava  To  insist  upon  any  other  kind  of 
verification  indicates  either  mental  confusion 
or  a  willingness  to  discriminate  against 
theism. 

We  proceed  now  to  deal  with  the  work  in 
hand.  The  author  opens  with  a  chapter  on 
illogical  theiBtic  arguments.  Among  these 
he  mentions  that  from  the  law  of  causation. 
It  is  useless  to  examine  this.  His  theory  of 
causation  is  the  common  empirical  doctrine 
^  of  antecedence  and  sequence.  No  empiricist 
has  ever  consistently  held  this  doctrine,  and 
none  ever  wiU.  But  it  is  very  useful  in 
polemics ;  and  so  long  as  one  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  doctrine  and  be  defended 
by  uncritical  common  sense  firom  its  destruc- 
tive consequences,  it  will  not  lack  adherents. 
If  the  empirical  philosophy  were  forced  to 
accept  its  consequences  it  would  not  stand 
for  a  day;  but  as  those  consequences  are 
extreme,  crude  common  sense  is  invoked  to 
save  it.  There  is  logic  of  a  sort  in  this 
procedure;  but  it  is  the  logic  of  the 
''  heathen  Chinee/'  as  he  laid  down  the  right 
bower.  We  cannot,  then,  examine  the 
author's  objection  to  the  argument  from 
causation,  as  that  would  involve  an  examina- 
tion of  empiricism.  We  will  only  remark  in 
passing  that  his  doctrine  of  experience  has 
not  prevented  him  from  learning  somehow 
that  matter  and  force  are  necessary  and 
eternal.  This  doctrine  is  the  great  pillar 
of  his  atheism.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
abandonment  of  empiricism,  but  there  is 
good  ground  for  it.  The  atheistic  argument 
demands  the  assumption.  If  this  should 
not  seem  reason  enough  to  the  benighted 
theist  who  is  not  versed  in  the  odd  yet  genial 
ways  of  the  advanced  thinkers,  we  can  only 
have  compassion  on  his  innocence. 

The  author  has  no  insight  into  his  own 
principles.  Hence  he  says :  ''The  argument 
from  the  general  consent  of  mankind  is  so 
clearly  fallacious,  both  as  to  fia>cts  and  prin- 
ciples, that  I  shall  pass  it  over."  Tet 
the  author  is  an  evolutionist,  and  is  not  a 


philosophical  sceptic.  Now,  on  the  evolu- 
tion theory  of  knowledge,  all  our  beliefs  are 
made  for  us.  It  has,  and  can  have,  no  other 
test  of  truth  and  probability  than  universality 
and  persistence.  If  all  knowledge  is  not  to 
be  swamped  in  scepticism,  this  theory  more 
than  any  other  must  view  any  general  belief 
as  having  a  very  high  probability.  And  the 
evolutionists  do  this  when  dealing  with  the 
laws  of  thought.  These  are  declared  to  be 
the  deposit  of  the  universe  in  us;  and  in 
their  universality  and  constancy  we  have  the 
highest  evidence  that  they  are  parallel  to 
reality.  But  the  same  universe  has,  also, 
wrought  into  the  human  mind  a  belief  that 
nature  is  founded  in  intelligence.  In  the 
various  distortions  which  the  belief  has 
undergone,  this  factor  has  survived.  As 
mental  evolution  has  advanced,  the  belief 
has  grown  stronger  and  firmer.  The  few 
atheists  furnish  no  more  exceptions  to  the 
general  belief  than  idiots  do  to  the  general 
common  sense.  We  look,  then,  to  the  evo- 
lutionist, of  all  men,  for  an  acceptance  of 
theism  ;  but  to  our  surprise,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  all  logic,  he  declares  that  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  furnishes  no  ground  for 
belief  whatever.  He  also  suggests  that 
theism  is  probably  bom  of  fetichism,  and  at 
all  events,  originated  in  a  savage  state ; 
while  his  own  theory  is  the  product  of 
modem  enlightment.  If  the  theist  should 
suggest  that  on  evolution  principles  a  belief 
which  began  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  man- 
hood, and  has  grown  stronger  ever  since, 
must  be  more  probable  than  the  late  opinion 
of  a  little  clique,  he  would  be  blandly  told 
that  it  is  not  for  him  to  know  the  mjrsteries 
of  evolution  reasoning.  He  must  consent 
to  take  what  is  given  him,  and  if  the  dis- 
tribution seem  at  times  a  little  unfair,  why, 
he  must  grin  and  bear  it. 

The  argument  from  human  freedom  is  dis- 
missed with  equal  curtness.  The  author 
settles  the  question  by  saying :  "  I,  for  one, 
am  quite  persuaded  that  I  never  perform 
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any  action  without  some  appropriate  motive, 
or  set  of  motives,  having  induced  me 
to  perform  it."  The  believer  in  freedom 
does  not  hold  that  we  act  without  motives, 
but  only  that  motives  are  reasons,  and  not 
causes.  Tet  the  author  sajrs  he  is  candid, 
and  we  are  bound  to  believe  him.  But  we 
canuot  estimate  his  candour  and  intelligence 
highly  at  the  time.  Such  criticisms  force  us 
to  affirm  an  inverse  relation  between  them. 
Tet  such  babble  is  supposed  to  give  more 
light  than  all  the  rest  of  the  literature  on 
this  subject. 

The  author,  also,  examines  the  argument 
from  the  existence  of  the  human  mind. 
This  argument  is  essentially  that  personality 
and  intelligence  cannot  be  the  product  of 
agents  which  are  unintelligent  and  brute. 
The  author's  criticism  is  mainly  his  irrele- 
vant appeal  to  ignorance.  He  asks :  "What 
is  our  warrant  for  making  this  assertion? 
Where  is  the  proof  that  nothing  can  have 
caused  a  mind  except  another  mind  ?  Answer 
to  this  question  there  is  none.  For  aught 
that  we  can  ever  know  to  the  contrary,  any- 
thing within  the  whole  range  of  the  possible 
may  be  competent  to  produce  a  self-conscious 
intelligence."  A  single  gleam  of  common 
sense  appears  in  the  following  sentence :  "Is 
not  that  which  is  most  conceivable,  most 
likely  to  be  true?  and  if  it  is  more  con- 
ceivable that  my  intelligence  is  caused  by 
another  intelligence  than  that  it  is  caused 
by  non-intelligence,  may  I  not  regard  the 
more  conceivable  hypothesis  as  also  the  more 
probable  one?"  But  the  author  proceeds 
at  once  to  extinguish  the  gleam  by  saying 
that  this  argument  "  is  still  to  an  indefinite 
degree  valueless,  seeing  that  we  are  unable 
to  tell  how  much  more  it  is  likely  that 
tiie  more  conceivable  should  here  be  true 
than  that  the  less  conceivable  should  be 
so."  The  author  then  skirmishes  a  little 
with  the  "conceivable,"  and  concludes, 
"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  think  it  is  trans- 
parently obvious  that  the  mere  fact  of  our 


being   unable  to  conceive,  say,  how  any 
disposition  of  matter  and  motion  could  pos- 
sibly give  rise  to  a  self-conscious  intelligence, 
in  no  wise  warrants  us  in  concluding  that  for 
this  reason  no  such  disposition  is  possible.'' 
There  is  here  an   appearance  of  great 
logical  rigour,  and  of  hitting  the  nail  squarely 
on  the  head.    Nevertheless,  the  principle 
of  reasoning  here  laid  down  would  plunge 
all  science  into  scepticism.    One  can  dwaya 
appeal  from  what  seems  rational   to  the 
unknown  possible.     One  can  always  urge 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  what  we  r^ard  as 
the  only  rational  explanation  of  a  set  of  facts 
may  not  be  contradicted  by  the  "incon- 
ceivable existent."   But  as  this  method  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  an  argument  against 
a  physical  theory,  we  protest  against  using 
it  against  theism.    The  belief  in  Gh)d  may 
be  unwelcome  to  many  minds,  but  we  insist 
that  it  shall  be  judged  by  the  same  standards- 
which  we  apply  elsewhere ;  or  shall  we  erect 
it  into  a  supreme  logical  canon  that  anything 
is  justifiable  to  save  atheism  ?    The  author's 
method  certainly  savours  more  of  the  philo- 
sophical pirate  and  assassin  than  of  the 
impartial  reasoner.    We  repeat  once  more 
that  the  theist  does  not  aim  to  demonstrate 
a  theorem,  but  to  solve  a  problem ;  and  his^ 
conflict    is    not    with    the    "inconceivable 
existent,"  or  with  the  sum  of  the  "possible,"" 
but  with  such  other  theories  as  are  intelli- 
gible, and  are  based  on  actual  knowledge. 
Moreover,  he  does  not  meet  these  opponents 
in  the  deep  night  of  the  unknowable,  but  in 
the  daylight  of  rationality ;  and  his  claim  is 
that  the  facts  and  reason  being  what  they 
are,  a  substantial  soul  and  an  intelligent 
Creator  are  the  only  rational  explanation  of 
the  facts.    He  is  ready  to  listen  to  any  ex- 
planation which  is  intelligible  and  which  is 
based  on  known  facts,  but  he  declines  to- 
pay  any  attention  to  i&rguments  based  on 
inarticulate  imaginings  about  the  "  possible." 
But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  ma- 
terialism.   We  merely  state  our  belief  that 
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this  doctrine  is  possible  only  to  mental  im- 
maturity, or  to  a  time  of  philosopliical 
decadence.  We  pass  to  notice  an  argument 
which  is  common  on  the  relation  of  matter 
to  theism  and  spiritualism,  and  which  rests 
on  great  philosophical  crudeness.  The  author 
appeals  largely  to  the  law  of  parsimony.  We 
are  not  to  assume  more  causes  than  are 
necessary.  But  in  matter  and  force  we  have 
a  true  cause,  and  hence  we  are  not  to  posit 
other  causes  until  we  are  sure  that  these  will 
not  account  for  the  phenomena.  But  this 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  theist  to  prove  a 
n^ative  before  his  own  view  can  claim 
acceptance.  This  argument,  in  principle,  is 
a  very  common  one  in  atheistic  discussions  ; 
and  at  first  glance  it  seems  conclusive. 
Thoughtless  common  sense  is  quite  able  to 
understand  it,  and  views  it  with  approval. 
In  this  way  the  impression  is  made  that 
atheism  and  materialism  are  based  on  facts; 
while  theism  and  spiritualism  are  only 
theories  invented  to  explain  such  outstanding 
fttcts  as  cannot  be  explained  by  matter  and 
force.  But  the  realm  of  the  latter  is  ever 
growing ;  and  thus  the  need  both  of  God 
and  the  soul  is  ever  growing  less.  Both 
must  finally  be  displaced  by  advancing 
knowledge. 

Convincing  as  this  seems,  its  innocence 
is  really  such  as  almost  to  disarm  criticism. 
As  thus  used,  matter  is  as  much  a  hypothesis 
as  either  God  or  the  soul ;  or,  rather,  it  is 
as  metaphysical  as  either.  The  average 
atheist  or  materialist  fancies  that  he  has  a 
direct  perception  of  noumenal  matter  as  the 
cause  of  phenomena,  although  upon  occasion 
he  loudly  proclaims  the  phenomenal  cha- 
racter of  all  knowledge.  But,  in  fact,  the 
character  of  the  agent  or  agents  behind 
phenomena  is  purely  a  matter  of  inferenca 
That  matter,  as  defined  in  works  on  me- 
dianics,  or  as  capable  only  of  motion,  form, 
and  position,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  life  and 
mind,  is  simply  a  matter  of  definition.  The 
abfiolutely  unlike  cannot  be  identified^  except 
I>2 


by  an  act  of  volition.  To  make  matter  aU 
inclusive  we  must  include  all  in  its  definition. 
Professor  Tyndall  proposes  to  define  matter 
by  observing  what  it  can  do ;  but  this  is  to 
contend  for  a  name.  It  makes  no  matter 
what  the  agent  or  agents  which  produce 
phenomena  are  called:  what  we  want  to 
know  is  what  attributes  we  must  give  them. 
If  we  are  determined  to  call  them  matter, 
we  must  enlarge  our  definition  of  matter  and 
make  it  somethingmystic  and  transcendental. 
But  since  these  mystic  properties  are  not 
objects  of  perception,  but  purely  of  inference, 
it  is  plain  that  we  should  infer  such  as  will 
be  of  use  after  they  are  inferred.  Now, 
among  the  whole  list  of  mystical  properties 
by  which  we  seek  to  ekplain  the  finite  mind, 
and  the  natural  order,  there  is  no  one  which 
is  so  effective  and  satisfactory  as  intelli- 
gence. Again,  matter  must  be  either  one 
or  many.  It  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  atheist 
as  if  it  were  one  and  universal,  like  the  One 
of  Parmenides,  or  the  Being  of  HegeL 
Matter,  in  this  sense,  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  vulgar  notion  of  matter ;  and  the  content 
of  the  notion  is  purely  formal.  What  is  in  it 
must  be  determined  by  what  comes  out ;  and 
if  it  be  found  to  work  intelligibly,  the  oiJy  ra- 
tional conclusion  is  that  it  is  intelligent. 
There  is  no  objection  to  calling  it  matter,  ex- 
cept that  the  term  is  misleading ;  but  the 
content  of  the  notion  is  that  of  mind.  The 
atheist  must  either  allow  this,  or  admit  that  a 
being  which  is  essentially  unintelligent  can 
work  at  every  point  in  space  with  constant  re- 
ference to  all  other  points,  and  with  reference 
to  a  plan,  and  can,  also,  produce  self- 
conscious,  intelligent  beings,  yet  all  the 
while  without  the  least  knowl^ge  of  what 
it  is  doing.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
atheist  regards  matter  as  many,  he  cannot 
explain  the  unity  of  consciousness,  the  facts 
of  memory,  the  possibility  of  reasoning,  or 
even  of  consciousness.  The  materialist  is 
fond  of  defining  mind  as  a  series  of  states  of 
consciousness,  and  fails  to  notice  that  a 
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series  cannot  exist  except  for  the  truly  one. 
Successive  states  become  consciousness  only 
as  they  are  gathered  up  by  a  substantial 
and  unitary  subject  into  the  unity  of  self- 
consciousness.  Mind,  then,  cannot  be  the 
product  of  the  many ;  and  the  contrary  pro- 
position is  unintelligible  even  in  statement, 
except  as  we  implicitly  deny  it.  Applied  to 
the  world,  this  theory  of  matter  assumes  a 
multitude  of  self-existent,  yet  not  indepen- 
dent, infinitesimals  (a  contradiction),  which 
are  in  constant  and  intimate  correspondence 
with  every  other  throughout  the  system,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  an  intelligible  order,  and 
myriad  products  compact  of  seeming  pur- 
pose, result;  but  all  the  while  they  know 
nothing  either  of  themselves,  or  of  their 
neighbours,  or  of  the  order  they  regard,  or 
the  intelligible  products  they  are  bringing 
forth.  We  repeat  once  more  that  neither 
matter  nor  mind  are  perceived  to  produce 
anything  ;  but  certain  effects  are  perceived, 
and  we  reason  to  causes.  The  character  of 
these  causes  must  be  determined  entirely  by 
observing  their  effects.  Hence  atheism  wr^«« 
theism,  or  materialism  versus  spiritualism, 
is  not  a  case  of  fact  against  theory,  but  of 
theory  against  theory,  with  reason  to  judge 
between  them.  To  overlook  this  fact  is  im- 
possible to  one  with  the  least  knowledge  of 
philosophical  criticism.  The  question,  then,  is 
not  what  we  shall  call  the  ultimate  reality,  but 
how  we  shall  regard  it ;  as  we  must  view  it 
as  either  intelligent  or  non-intelligent,  no 
appeals  to  the  "possible"  shall  shake  our 
conviction  that  an  intelligible  order  and 
universal  adaptation  point  to  intelligence  in 
their  cause.  Much  dust  may  be  raised  by 
tiiese  appeals,  but  the  clear  mind  does  not 
allow  them  to  obscure  the  alternative  of 
intelligence  or  non-intelligence  as  the  cause 
of  order  and  adaptation.  They  are  simply 
philosophical  hasheesh,  or  the  devices  of 
whirling  dervishes  for  rendering  the  mind 
dizzy  and  an  easy  prey  to  sophistry. 
Curiously  enough,  the  author,  in  spite  of 


his  great  backer,  the  "Possible,"  allows  that 
until  recently  the  argument  from  order  and 
intelligibility  was  practically  conclusive.  He 
says :  "  Had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  lived  in 
the  last  generation,  ...  I  should  have 
concluded  that  there  was  an  overwhelming 
balance  of  rational  probability  in  favour  of 
theism ;  and  I  think  I  should,  also,  have 
insisted  that  this  balance  of  rational  proba- 
bility would  require  to  continue  as  it  was 
till  the  end  of  time."  Elsewhere  he  brings 
the  validity  of  this  argument  down  to  a  very 
recent  date.  "  For  this  argument  assumes, 
rightly  enough,  that  the  only  alternative  we 
have  in  choosing  our  hypothesis  concerning 
the  final  explanation  of  things  is  either  to 
regard  that  explanation  as  Intelligence  or 
Fortuity.  This,  I  say,  was  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment a  few  months  ago,  because  up  to  that 
time  no  one  had  shown  that  striptly  natural 
causes,  as  distinguished  from  chances,  could 
conceivably  be  able  to  produce  a  cosmos." 
But  such  a  principle  has  at  length  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  not  natural  selection  nor  the 
nebular  hypothesis  which  has  wrought  this 
mischief.  Both  of  these  theories,  the  author 
allows,  are  irrelevant  in  theistic  argument. 
But  there  is  another  principle  which  has  at 
last  removed  all  need  of  the  theistic  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  this  is  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  persistence  of  force.  "  The  self-genera- 
tion of  natural  law  is  a  necessary  corollary 
from  the  persistence  of  matter  and  force." 
"  In  these  previous  chapters,  the  proposition 
was  clearly  established  that,  just  as  certainly 
as  the  fundamental  data  of  science  are  true, 
so  certainly  is  it  true  that  the  theory  of 
theism  in  any  shape  is,  scientifically  con- 
sidered, superfluous;  for  these  chapters  have 
clearly  shown  that,  if  there  is  a  God,  His 
existence  considered  as  a  cause  of  things  is 
as  certainly  unnecessary  as  it  is  certainly 
true  that  force  is  persistent  and  that  matter 
is  indestructible."  "  The  hypothesis  of  mind 
in  nature  is  as  certainly  superfluous  to 
account  for  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
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as  the  scientific  doctrine  of  the  persistence 
of  force  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter 
are  certainly  true." 

This  argument  is  identical  with  that  of 
Herbert  Spencer;  and  hence  the  author 
feels  called  upon  to  say  that  it  is  also 
original  with  himselt  Both  writers  seem 
unable  to  conceive  of  mind  as  working 
through  nature.  They  regard  it  as  a  demi- 
urge upsetting  all  natural  law,  instead  of 
founding  law.  Both  writers  also  seem  to 
imagine  that  they  are  talking  science ;  they 
identify  their  principle  with  what  is  known 
among  physicists  and  mathematicians  as  the 
conservation  of  energy.  But  both  make  such 
grotesque  blunders,  allowing  them  to  mean 
this,  that  we  must  suppose  they  have  some 
other  thought  in  mind.  Both  make  it  the 
fundamental  datum  not  only  of  science,  but 
even  of  experience.  Spencer  declares  that 
it  cannot  be  proved,  because  it  is  the  a  priori 
basis  of  all  proof.  He  says  of  it :  "  Deeper 
than  demonstration,  deeper  even  than  definite 
cognition,  deep  as  the  very  nature  of  mind> 
is  the  postulate  at  which  we  have  arrived. 
Its  authority  transcends  all  other  whatever; 
for  not  only  is  it  given  in  the  constitution  of 
our  own  consciousness,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  consciousness  so  constituted  as  not 
to  give  it."*  The  author  uses  similar 
language,  declaring  it  to  be  an  a  priori 
truth,  etc. ;  although  in  a  single  passage  he 
seems  to  have  a  suspicion  of  the  absurdity. 
If  these  writers  imagine  that  they  are  dealing 
with  the  physical  doctrine  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  then  we  must  agree  with  Spencer, 
that  the  doctrine  is  ''  deeper  even  than  defi- 
nite cognition,"  at  least  on  their  part;  for 
no  absurdity  can  be  greater  than  to  call  a 
doctrine  a  necessity  of  consciousness,  which 
not  one  mind  in  a  thousand  can  formulate, 
and  which  neither  Spencer  nor  Phy^icus  has 
understood,  in  spite  of  their  consciousness. 
It  is  equally  absurd  to  call  that  an  a  priori 
truth  which  is  purely  a  product  of  induction, 
*  FinA  PrvMi^Ut.    First  edition,  p.  258. 


and  which  is  not  true  at  all,  except  under 
certain  definite  conditions.  It  must  be  some 
other  doctrine  which  they  have  in  mind ; 
and  there  are  many  passages  which  support 
this  view.  Accordingly  Spencer  says :  "  Thus, 
by  the  persistence  of  force,  we  really  mean 
the  persistence  of  some  power  which  tran- 
scends our  knowledge  and  conception.  .  .  . 
In  other  words,  asserting  the  persistence  of 
force  is  but  another  mode  of  asserting  an 
unconditioned  reality,  without  beginning  or 
end."  *  The  author  follows  in  his  wake,  and 
says,  "Whenever  throughout  the  following 
pages  I  speak  of  force  as  persisting,  what  I 
intend  to  be  understood  is  that  there  is 
something — call  it  force,  or  energy,  or  x — 
which,  so  far  as  experience  or  imagination 
can  extend,  is  in  its  relation  to  us  ubi- 
quitous and  illimitable."  Elsewhere  he 
identifies  it  with  the  law  of  causation, 
the  uniformity  of  nature,  and  "Perma- 
nent Existence."  But  in  these  quotations 
we  have  no  scientific  doctrine  of  any 
kind,  but  simply  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  necessary  and  permanent  being.  The 
physicist  would  waver  between  a  smile  and 
impatience  at  being  told  that  his  doctrine 
of  conservation  means  only  that  there  is  "an 
unconditioned  reality,  without  beginning 
or  end,"  and  one  which  transcends  our 
knowledge  and  conception.  Just  as  little 
does  he  mean  to  affirm  the  existence  of  some- 
thing "  ubiquitous  and  illimitable."  If  it  be 
said  that  the  absolute  truth  of  the  doctrine 
implies  these  transcendental  notions,  the 
reply  is  that  the  physicist  knows  better  than 
to  confound  the  conditions  of  a  formula  with 
the  formula  itself  or  with  its  consequences. 
The  doctrine  in  question  is  a  hypothetical 
judgment,  and  even  the  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  antecedent  cannot  be  proved  by 
assuming  the  consequent.  Moreover,  the 
doctrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  metaphjrsics ; 
but  is  a  definite  resuU  <>/'dynamical  reasoning 
on  assumed  data>  and  these  assumptions  are 

*  First  Princi^Ui^  p.  255. 
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in  the  main  justified  by  induction.  Yet 
both  Spencer  and  Physicns  constantly  appeal 
to  their  doctrine  as  the  great  doctrine  of 
science.  In  truth,  their  knowlege  of  ph3r8ic8 
is  purely  hearsay  and  verbal,  and  hence  they 
understand  scientific  formula  only  through 
verbal  exegesis.  In  this  way  the  definite 
meaning  of  the  terms  and  the  limitations 
which  they  always  have  in  the  formulce  are 
ignored;  and  the  formttlw  themselves  are 
swelled  out  to  mean  anjrthing  which  their 
argument  happens  to  require.  Meanwhile, 
as  no  verbal  absurdity  is  reached,  both 
authors  fancy  that  they  are  on  the  high  road 
of  science.  But  if  we  are  to  speak  the  truth 
here,  we  must  say  that  neither  of  them  shows 
a  shadow  of  intelligent  comprehension  of 
what  the  physical  doctrine  means,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  a  consciousness  so  constituted  as 
not  to  give  it."  Tet  on  the  basis  of  this 
ghastly  ignorance  they  aSect  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  science,  and  to  proclaim  the  final 
overthrow  of  theism,  so  £eu:  as  it  is  based  on 
the  intelligible  order  and  nature  of  the 
system.  It  is  on  such  scientific  soil  that 
atheism  especially  flourishes. 

There  is  a  modest  doctrine  of  much  inter- 
est, called  the  conservation  of  energy,  which 
a  great  many  of  us  accept,  and  in  which  we 
find  nothing  hostile  to  theism.  This  doctrine 
is  not  the  afiirmation  of  ''an  imconditioned 
reality,"  or  a  "ubiquitous  power."  It 
assumes  a  multitude  of  physical  elements, 
and  assumes  the  laws  of  their  actions.  It 
neither  assumes  to  deduce  the  elements  nor 
their  laws,  nor  the  qualities  whereby  they 
react  differently  under  different  conditions. 
These  are  the  data.  It  next  declares  that 
if  these  elements  fulfill  certain  conditions, 
none  of  which  are  necessary,  there  wiU 
be  no  loss  of  energy  in  the  system.  The 
mechanical  doctrine  of  heat,  electricity,  etc., 
is  of  especial  interest  as  showing  how  molar 
energy  may  give  rise  to  molecular  energy, 
and  conversely.     The  vulgar  notion  that 


there  is  one  all-embracing  power,  of  which 
all  action  is  a  particular  manifestation,  is 
totally  foreign  to  the  physical  doctrine, 
EquaUy  foreign  is  the  notion  that  eneigy  is 
a  substantial  something  which  undeigoes 
constant  transformation,  yet  alwajrs  remains 
itself.  These  are  merely  the  verbal  render- 
ings of  the  ignorant  Energy  is  the  energy 
of  something,  and  that  something  is  die 
elements.  Energy  is  transferred  only  as 
motion  is  transferred ;  that  is,  not  at  all  A 
given  motion  may  be  exhausted  in  producing 
a  new  motion,  but  in  no  proper  sense  can  it 
be  transferred.  Energy  is  transformed  only 
as  motion  is  transformed.  A  thing  in  motion 
may  give  rise  to  another  kind  of  motion  in 
some  other  thing,  but  the  truth  is  not  that 
motion  has  been  transformed,  but  that  one 
phenomenon  has  been  succeeded  by  another^ 
unlike  the  first,  but  its  dynamical  equivalent. 
So,  also,  a  thing  in  action  may  cause  another 
to  pass  into  a  different  phase  of  activity,  and 
we  improperly  call  this  a  transformation  of 
energy.  Neither  motion  nor  energy  can  be 
transferred  nor  transformed,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  are  nothing  sub- 
stantial, but  states  of  a  subject  The  £act 
is  that  the  phjrsical  elements  are  so  related 
to  one  another  that  interaction  is  possible, 
and  that  the  energy  of  any  element,  or  set 
of  elements,  cannot  be  exhausted  without 
awakening  in  other  elements  an  equivalent 
energy,  dynamically  considered.  This  simple 
truth,  which  under  the  assumed  conditions 
is  really  a  direct  inference  from  the  third 
law  of  motion,  or  the  equality  of  action  and 
reaction,  is  swelled  out  by  ignorance  and 
hearsay  science  into  the  afiirmation  of 
an  unconditioned  and  unknowable  reality, 
ubiquitous  in  time  and  space,  a  veritable 
Proteus,  etc. ;  and  then  it  is  tortured  into 
denjring  creation,  freedom,  the  soul,  and  Qod ; 
and,  finally,  we  are  told  that  it  binds  nature 
fast  in  fate  in  a  most  adamantine  fashion. 
So  terrible  are  the  ravages  of  words  without 
knowledge.  So  devastating  is  hearsay  science. 
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The  physical  doctrine  of  conservation  is 
I^oyed  only  for  a  physical  system  whose 
elements  fulfil  certain  conditions.  Whether 
there  be  other  agents  whose  activity  is  of 
another  kind,  or  follows  other  laws  than 
those  which  the  doctrine  contemplates,  the 
physicist  determines  by  observation  and 
experience.  He  leaves  to  men  who  think 
the  doctrine  of  an  a  priori  truth  and  an 
unfSuling  deliverance  of  consciousness,  to 
erect  it  into  an  absolute  principle  which  ex- 
cludes every  thing  disagreeable  to  themselves. 
So  far  as  the  doctrine  has  any  coasnobgical 
applications,  it  points  to  the  temporary 
character  of  the  present  Sjrstem.  Physicus 
parries  this  by  his  stale  device  of  appealing 
to  the  unknown.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  conclusion  which  Thomson,  Tait, 
dausis,  and  others  have  drawn  from  this  law, 
namely,  that  the  present  system  is  temporary, 
but  all  must  admit  that  the  known  facts 
point  in  that  direction.  This  fact  ought  at 
least  to  warn  atheistic  speculators  against 
fumbling  with  a  doctrine  which  they  scarcely 
understand.  But  we  leave  this  question, 
and  point  out  that  the  doctrine,  as  the 
physicists  understand  it,  certainly  contains 
no  explanation  of  the  teleological  aspect  of 
things.  The  actual  system  depends  as  much 
on  the  differentiation  of  energy  as  on  its 
conservation.  If  all  energy  had  the  form  of 
heat,  or  any  other  single  form,  there  would 
be  simple  meaningless  uniformity,  and  yet 
the  law  of  conservation  would  be  as  absolute 
as  now.  This  diflferentiation,  however,  de- 
pends, first,  on  certain  primary  and  irre- 
ducible qualities  in  the  elements,  which  the 
doctrine  assumes,  without  attempting  to 
explain;  second,  on  the  relations  of  the 
elements  one  to  another.  Physicus  seems 
to  imagine  that  the  atoms  themselves  must 
be  evolved,  and  he  takes  Clark  Maxwell 
severely  to  task  for  saying  that  they  are 
natural  constants.  This  statement  he  says, 
**  cannot  leave  two  opinions  in  any  impartial 
mind  concerning  his  competency  to  deal  with 


such  subjects."  To  which  we  reply  that  all 
theoretical  physical  science  is  either  molar  or 
molecular,  and  as  such  assumes  its  molecules 
and  all  their  laws  and  properties.  Now,  the 
members  of  the  same  class  are  all  alike,  and 
hence,  as  Herschel  said,  have  all  the  marks 
of  a  manufjBtctured  article.  To  this  Physicus 
objects,  declaring  that  they  may  have  been 
evolved,  and  he  seems  to  think  this  would 
remove  the  mystery.  In  truth  Physicus 
belongs  to  that  unfortunate  class  of  confused 
minds  which  fancies  that  everything  can  be 
evolved  firom  nothing.  It  has  never  occurred 
to  him  that  every  process  involves  a  definite 
agent  or  agents  with  definite  nature  and 
laws,  as  its  fundamental  condition.  These, 
as  the  founders  of  the  process,  can  never  be 
explained  by  the  process.  If  Physicus  could 
only  master  this  simple  consideration,  he 
would  see  that  evolution  is  totally  unable  to 
remove  in  any  way  the  need  of  intelligence 
to  explain  the  intelligible.  Now,  the  con- 
servation of  energy  no  more  explains  the 
intelligible  character  of  the  system  than  does 
the  allied  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of 
matter.  The  latter  doctrine  is  as  compatible 
with  phenomenal  chaos  as  with  order,  and, 
therefore,  it  does  not  explain  order.  The 
intelligible  laws  and  collocations  of  matter 
must  find  their  explanation  in  some  other 
principle.  In  the  same  way  the  conservation 
of  energy  is  compatible  with  a  dead  uni- 
formity of  energy,  or  with  the  most  mean- 
ingless and  chaotic  applications  of  energy. 
What  the  theist  wishes  to  know  is,  why 
energy  should  be  so  differentiated  and  applied 
that  an  intelligible  and  purpose-like  S3rstem 
should  result ;  and  to  this  the  doctrine  of 
conservation  has  no  answer.  Physicus  doeg 
attempt  such  an  answer,  which  for  dreary 
scientific  Tupperism  is  unsurpassed  by  any- 
thing in  literature,  imless  it  be  Spencer's 
chapter  on  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous, 
and  the  other  chapters  immediately  follow- 
ing, together  with  his  exposition  of  the 
formula  that  intelligence  consists   in   the 
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''  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
relations."      These   lucubrations,  perhaps, 
deserve  the  first  placa    That  any  presumably 
rational  persons  should  ever  have  found  in 
them  anything  but  vague  and  meaningless 
generalities  is  an  extremely  strildng  illustra- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  the  inconceivable. 
Physicus    apparently   imagines    that   any 
nebulous  mass  of  matter  must  necessarily 
develope  into  a  system  like  the  present,  and 
he  fancies  that  he  has  the  nebular  theory  to 
support  him.    We  beg  leave  to  assure  him 
that  thi3  is  a  mistake,  and  that  his  imder- 
standing  of  the  nebular  theory  is  as  verbal 
as  his  understanding  of  conservation ;  and 
we  further  assure  him  that  his  opinion  that 
conservation  is  an  a  jwwi  truth  "  cannot 
leave  two  opinions  in  any  impartial  mind 
concerning  his  competency  to  deal  with  such 
subjects."    The  same  might  be  said  of  his 
claim    concerning    gravitation,    that    "its 
peculiar    quantitative    action    necessarily 
follows  from  the  primary  qualities  of  space." 
This  blunder  is,  probably,  due  to  his  servile 
following  of  Spencer,  who,  however,    has 
abandoned  the  claim  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Fir%t  Principles,    For  the  rest  the  argu- 
ment amounts  to  this  :  This  visible  order  of 
nature  depends  on  an  invisible  order  among 
the  elements.  Now,  the  visible  order  changes, 
and  may  even  pass  away  or  be  completely 
reversed.    But  the  underlying  agents  are, 
so  far  as  we  know,  eternal.    How  they  came 
to  have  their  laws  and  relations  we  do  not 
know;   but  they  have  them,  and,  having 
them,  their  outcome  is  a  necessity.    Hence, 
matter  being  as  it  is,  both  in  law  and  rela- 
tion, everything  finds  its  explanation  in  matter 
as  it  exists.    Physicus  has  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  of  this  argument,  but  he  nowhere 
developes  it  with  any  clearness.    The  argu- 
ment reduces  to  this  :  When  dice  are  loaded 
so  as  to  fall  in  a  certain  way,  we  find  a  full 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  results  in  the 
fact  of  a  peculiar  loading.    Now,  matter  is 
loaded,  so  that  events  must  fall  out  just  as 


they  do,  and  this  loaded  matter  is  an  eternal 
fact.  This  is  the  view  to  which  we  referred 
at  the  start  as  possible,  namely,  that  order 
is  eternal,  and  as  a  first  fiEtct  it  admits  no 
explanation.  The  theist  holds  that  this 
loaded  condition  points  to  a  loader ;  the 
atheist  that  there  is  no  going  behind  it. 

This  view  once  more  assumes  that  matter 
is  known  directly  as  a  noumenon  instead  of 
being  a  metaphysical  inference.  In  judging 
it  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  we 
have  so  often  insisted  upon  between  demon- 
strating a  theorem  and  solving  a  problem. 
Of  the  real  agent  or  agents  underlying  phe- 
nomena we  know  nothing,  except  by  inference 
from  the  phenomena.  The  name  by  which 
we  shall  call  it  is  quite  indifiiBrent ;  we  seek  to 
know  how  we  shall  think  of  it.  No  one  denies, 
as  Physicus  seems  to  imagine,  that  there 
is  "Permanent  existence;"  the  dispute  is 
as  to  what  is  permanent,  and  what  are 
the  attributes  of  the  permanent.  Now,  the 
view  which  regards  the  underlying  order  as 
a  simple  fact,  back  of  which  we  cannot  go, 
is  necessarily  involved  in  the  dilemma  to 
which  we  have  referred.  The  permanent 
must  be  either  one  or  many,  intelligent  or 
non-intelligent.  If  one  and  unintelligent, 
we  are  forced  to  assume  a  being  which  works 
rationally  without  being  rational,  which 
works  at  an  infinity  of  discrete  points  with 
constant  and  exact  reference  to  its  antecedent 
and  co-existent  activities,  and  which  further 
combines  all  these  activities,  so  that  intelli- 
gible and  purpose-like  order  results ;  but  all 
the  while  without  knowing  anything  of  what  it 
is  doing.  If  we  regard  the  permanent  as  many 
and  non-intelligent,  the  case  is  still  worse.  If 
anyone  thinks  this  view  more  rational  and 
satisfiEtctory  than  the  theistic  doctrine,  which 
regards  the  permanent  as  absolute  intelli- 
gence and  reason,  we  difiFer  entirely  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  rational.  But  no  gas- 
conade about  the  "fundamental  data  ci 
science,"  and  the  "persistence  of  force," 
etc.,  must  be  allowed  to  obscure  this  alter- 
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nativa  Plain  common  sense  is  often  over- 
awed by  a  false  show  of  science;  all  the 
more,  therefore,  mast  it  assert  itself  against 
mere  make-believe  knowledge.  Physicus' 
interpetration  of  the  persistence  of  force  as 
meaning  '*  permanent  existence/'  is  only  an 
odd  rendering  of  Hamilton's  false  theory  of 
causation,  as  the  eternal  self-equality  of 
existence,  and  throws  no  light  on  the  really 
important  question  concerning  the  nature  of 
that  existence.j 

We  believe  it  easy  to  show  that  funda- 
mental being  is  one,  and  not  many;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  strictly  impossible  to 
rest  in  any  atomic  theory  as  ultimate.  But 
we  do  not  propose  to  argue  this  question  at 
present.  It  is  concurred  in  by  all  distin- 
guished thinkers;  and,  finally,  even  Physicus 
allows  it.  We  claim,  in  conclusion,  that 
there  is  just  as  much  proof  of  the  intelligence 
of  this  being  as  there  is  of  the  intelligence 
of  any  of  our  fellow-men.  All  are  agreed 
that  this  being  acts  intelligibly,  and  as  if  it 
were  intelligent.  There  are  the  same  rational 
order  and  consistency  in  its  action,  and  the 
same  subordination  of  means  to  ends  which 
are  the  general  marks  of  intelligence.  The 
theist,  seeing  these,  says,  Here  is  intelligence. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  claim  to  prove  its 
presence,  but  to  recognise  it ;  and  he  insists 
that  if  these  marks  do  not  indicate  mind, 
nothing  does.  At  this  point  we  are  often 
the  dupes  of  a  very  shallow  delusion.  We 
fancy  that  we  have  direct  knowledge  of  finite 
minds ;  we  know  that  our  neighbours  are 
intelligent.  But  in  truth  we  know  only  our 
own  minds;  all  others  are  inferred.  I  know 
that  I  am  conscious,  that  I  plan,  contrive, 
etc. ;  but  I  have  no  such  knowledge  of  any- 
one else.  It  is  solely  a  matter  of  inference, 
based  on  the  fact  that  others  act  as  if  they 
were  conscious  and  intelligent.  At  first 
sight  this  will  seem  absurd  to  the  thoughtless, 
but  whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  reflect 
on  the  matter,  will  see  that  no  one  has,  or 
can  have,  any  immediate  knowledge  of  any 


mind  but  his  own ;  and  the  only  data  for 
inferring  other  minds  are  the  intelligible  and 
purpose-like  activities  which  are  seen  to  issue 
from  human  forms.  But  how  do  we  know 
that  they  are  not  automata  which  mimic 
conscious  reason  ?  If  the  construction  of  the 
human  body  indicates  no  purpose  but  only 
a  blind  power,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
bodily  action  should,  also,  be  only  the  out- 
come of  a  blind  mechanism.  The  activity 
of  the  ultimate  being  is  intelligible  and 
purpose-like  to  a  £ftr  higher  degree  than  any 
human  activity ;  but  this,  we  are  told,  indi- 
cates no  intelligence  and  purpose  on  its  part. 
Much  less,  therefore,  must  the  activity  of  a 
human  body  be  an  indication  of  intelligence. 
The  thoughtless  will  uneasily  urge  that  we 
have  experience  of  human  intelligence,  but 
we  have  none  of  divine  intelligence ;  but 
this  only  proves  that  the  term  thoughtless 
is  rightly  applied.  We  have  experience  only 
of  our  own  intelligence.  Since  the  time  of 
Descartes  this  difficulty  has  pressed  the 
mechanical  theory,  and  there  is  no  escape. 
The  same  argument  which  disproves  mind  in 
nature,  disproves  it  also  in  man.  And  not 
even  thus  does  it  escape.  The  theory  with 
which  we  are  dealing  claims  that  the  ulti- 
mate is  non-intelligent  and  without  purpose; 
yet  upon  this  theory  human  activity  is  but 
a  phase  of  the  activity  of  the  ultimate.  But 
human  activity  is  conditioned  by  conscious- 
ness and  purpose,  and  hence  it  follows  that 
the  activity  of  the  ultimate  is,  at  least  in 
the  realm  of  human  action,  conditioned  by 
consciousness  and  purpose.  The  original  denial 
of  purpose  must  be  withdrawn,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  ultimate  does  at  times  act 
with  conscious  purpose.  But  this  being 
allowed,  the  question  of  the  extent  of  this 
conscious  and  intelligent  activity  becomes 
purely  amatterof evidence.  Now,wehavejust 
the  same  proof  that  its  extra-human  activity 
is  intelligent  as  that  its  human  action  is.  It 
maintains  rational  order  and  subordinates 
means  to  ends  as  well  in  nature  as  in  man ; 
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and  its  rationality  oannot  be  denied  in  one 
realm  without  overthrowing  it  in  the  other. 
This  conclusion  can  be   escaped  only  by 
breaking  down  consciousness  altogether,  and 
denying  that  consciousness  and  purpose  in 
any  way  condition  our  action.    Conscious- 
ness must  be  reduced  to  a  powerless  and 
illusive    attendant    upon    the    underl3ring 
mechanical   processes,  which   are   entirely 
independent  of  anything  external  to  them- 
selves.   That  is  to  say,  we  escape  the  con- 
clusion by  plunging  all  science  into  utter 
scepticism.    Some  speculators  have  gone  to 
this  length,  and  repudiated  consciousness  as 
delusive.    That  they  fail  to  see  the  suicidal 
nature  of  this  position  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  blindness  which  a  speculative 
mania  produces.    A  singular  delusion  masters 
most  atheistic   cosmologists.    They  forget 
that  man  is  a  part  of  the  system,  and  must 
be  explained  by  it.    But  when  they  come 
to  explain  man  they  involve  themselves  in  a 
contradiction  of  their  own  first  principles. 
They  set  out  to  explain  the  intelligent  by 
the  unintelligent,  and  make  all  fundamental 
action  mechanical    Of  course,  they  deny 
the  substantiality  of  the  intelligent,  and 
reduce  it  to  a  phase  of  the  universal  activity. 
But   they   cannot    deny   without   mental 
suicide  that  our  activity  is  conditioned  by 
conscious  purpose,  and  hence  that  the  ulti- 
mate acts  with  conscious  purpose  in  human 
action.    Hence  the  being  which  acts  only 
mechanically  is  allowed  to  be  one  which  can 
foresee    results,  form   plans,  and   arrange 
means    for    their    execution.    But    such 
activity,  though  called  mechanical,  is  pre- 
cisely  what  is  meant    by    conscious    and 
rational  activity.    Thus  the  doctrine,  by  its 
inner  contradiction,  passes   over   into    its 
opposite  and  cancels  itself.    The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  break   down    consciousness   and 
plunge  into  hopeless  scepticism.    Even  if 
consciousness  were    allowed    to   stand,  no 
science  could  live  on  the  principles  of  the 
no-design  argument.    All  objective  science 


is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  openness 
and  £Gdrne6S  of  nature.  Light  and  heat  act 
as  if  there  were  an  ether.  The  fire-rocks 
look  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  heat 
Matter  behaves  as  if  it  were  composed  of 
atoms.  The  visible  system  looks  as  if 
evolution  had  been  the  method  of  the 
development.  Animals  act  as  if  they  were 
sensitive,  in  spite  of  Descartes  and  Huxley^ 
Our  neighbours  act  as  if  they  were  intelligent 
The  power  which  underlies  all  things,  also, 
acts  as  if  it  knew  what  it  is  doing.  The 
argument  is  identical  throughout.  We 
hold,  therefore,  not  that  theism  is  demon- 
strated, but  that  it  is  the  only  rational  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
universe.  The  alternative  is  now,  what  it 
always  has  been,  intelligence  or  non-intelli- 
gence; and  when  we  consider  what  the 
latter  implies,  we  decide  for  theism. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  author's 
alleged  scientific  arguments.  Nearly  half 
the  work  is  composed  of  appended  criticisms 
upon  one  thing  and  another,  which  call  for 
no  examination.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sense  of 
humiliation  in  having  to  consider  arguments 
of  the  kind  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
book.  But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  our 
author  without  expressing  our  opinion,  that 
for  swaggering  ignorance  his  work  is  un- 
surpassed. In  this  respect  it  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times.  A  large  and  growing 
herd  of  scientific  and  philosophical  quacks  is 
making  itself  prominent  in  speculation. 
Already  they  have  become  a  serious  infesta- 
tion in  current  literature.  Without  the 
slightest  claim  to  either  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  they  yet  aflFect  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  both,  and  to  give  us  the 
latest  results  of  "advanced  science"  and 
"modem  thought.''  In  this  way  science 
and  philosophy  are  debauched  by  the  camp- 
followers  of  both.  We  think  that  scientists 
and  philosophers  owe  a  duty  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public  in  this  rec^^ect, 
which  has  been  too  much  neglected.     They 
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must  meet  these  insolent  pretenders  with 
deserved  rebuke,  and  unmask  the  shallowness 
of  their  claims.  Doubtless  their  feeling  is 
that  truth  itself  is  mighty  and  must  prevail ; 
but,  honourable  as  the  sentiment  is,  we 
think  it  susceptible  of  abuse.  There  are 
pachydermatous  minds,  which  are  opaque  to 
truth,  unless  error  be  visited  with  deserved 


sevmty  and  exposure.  It  would  help  to 
abate  the  nuisance  if  the  quacks  were  given 
to  understand  that  their  manifestoes  will 
be  promptly  and  vigorously  dealt  witL 
Irreligion  is  a  great  recommendation  to  a 
work ;  but  it  cannnot  be  allowed  to  serve  as 
logic,  science,  philosophy,  and  advertisement 
all  at  once. 


CHRISTIAN    THEOLOGY    AND     CURRENT     THOUGHT. 


An  Inaugural  Address  by  Professor  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D. 


INTEND  to  notice  some  of  the 
leading  questions  which  are  of 
present  interest  in  the  sphere  of 
religious  opinion,  and  it  will  be  convenient 
to  group  them  under  five  divisions,  viz. : — 
Christian  theology,  as  related  to  secular 
science;  as  exclusive;  as  formulated;  as 
progressive;  as  symbolical 

L   CHBISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AS  BELATED  TO 
SEOXJLAB  SOIENGE. 

Theology,  as  didactic,  occupies  a  well- 
defined  area.  It  does  not  profess  to  teach 
botany,  to  decide  doubtful  questions  in 
geology,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species, 
to  discuss  rival  schools  of  ethics,  or  adjudicate 
between  conflicting  systems  of  psychology. 
Theology  as  apologetic,  on  the  other  hand, 
touches  secular  science  at  a  great  many 
points,  and  the  theologian  is  brought  face  to 
£Etce  with  scientific  hypotheses,  and  becomes 
of  necessity  a  party  to  controversy. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  questions 
in  science  which  awaken  the  most  general  at- 
tention are  those  which  concern  our  religious 
belief,  and  the  interest  felt  in  them  is  due 
largely  to  their  theological  relations.  For 
there  are  some  physicists  whose  devotion  to 
nature  rises  to  ecstasy  when  they  have  hit 
upon  a  fact  which  they  suppose  will  damage 


an  ancient  faitL  These  are  the  men  who 
suppose  that  the  laurels  of  Galileo  and  Luther 
are  to  grow  green  again  on  their  brows,  and 
that  under  their  leadership  the  world  is  to 
witness  a  completed  reformation  in  a  dis- 
carded Bible.  Religion  helps  the  sale  of 
scientific  books  more  than  is  acknowledged. 
For  outside  of  the  narrow  circle  of  scientific 
specialists  the  ordinary  facts  of  science  would 
produce  but  little  impression.  It  is  only 
when  men  go  below  the  surface  of  mere 
phenomenal  existence,  and  strike  the  foun- 
dation granite  of  our  religious  nature,  that 
they  attract  general  attention.  Men  are 
religious  at  bottom,  and  the  book  which 
attacks  our  religious  being  is  sure  of  being 
read  by  him  whoi  is  anxious  to  oust  his 
conscience,  as  well  as  by  him  who  stands 
in  timid  apprehension  that  science  will  one 
day  rob  him  of  his  God.  The  aspirant  for 
popular  scientific  fame  has  his  best  ally  in 
our  religious  nature.  This  it  is  which  sells 
his  books  and  crowds  his  lecture  room.  And 
it  is  this  same  religious  nature  which  has 
invested  some  questions  with  an  importance 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  value, 
until  the  pigeon  fancier  is  cited  as  a  damaging 
witness  against  the  inspired  account  of  the 
origin  of  species. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  scientific  con 
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elusions  are  gaining  ground  which  are  in  open 
conflict  with  the  Bible.  Nor  is  it  the  wiseist 
policy  for  Christian  apologists  to  announce 
their  readiness  to  show  the  possible  harmony 
of  these  hypotheses  with  revelation.  This 
is  only  a  respectable  way  of  beating  a  retreat. 
It  is  to  fire  and  fall  back. .  The  true  course 
is  to  give  up,  or  make  a  stand.  And  the 
theologian  is  bound  to  protest  against  those 
conclusions  in  secular  science  which  ignore, 
contradict,  or  exclude.  Christian  theology. 

As  these  three  categories  seem  to  com- 
prehend the  questions  at  issue  between 
science  and  Scripture,  let  us  notice  them 
separately. 

Conclusions  which  ignore  Christian  Theology. 

There  is  a  growing  impatience  with  theolo- 
gical conceptions  of  the  universe.  Theology, 
we  are  reminded,  is  holding  her  sceptre  in 
palsied  hands,  and  her  dominion,  like  the 
Pope's,  is  suffering  from  the  encroachment 
of  the  secular  power.  Theism  fares  no  better 
than  poljrtheism  at  the  hands  of  advancing 
science.  The  reign  of  law  leaves  no  room 
for  Providence.  The  priests  of  Baal  have 
appeared  in  the  role  of  Elijah,  and,  with 
something  of  Elijah's  sarcasm,  are  proposing 
a  prayer  gauge. 

But  we  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  the 
assertors  that  religion  is  on  the  wane  are  at 
fault  in  their  arithmetic.  Human  wisdom 
has  not  all  segregated  into  a  scientific  lump, 
leaving  only  fools  to  go  to  church.  Christian 
missions  and  Christian  munificence  testify 
that  the  world  is  not  losing  faith  in  God. 
But  if  it  were,  universal  atheism  would  not 
dethrone  Him.  Though,  one  by  one,  the 
believers  in  God  should  renounce  their  faith 
or  pass  away,  until  the  last  survivor,  like 
Humboldt's  Aturian  parrot,*  should  find 

•  "  There  stm  lives,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  an 
old  patTot  in  Haypnres  which  cannot  be  understood, 
because,  aa  the  natives  assert,  it  speaks  the  language 
of  the  Atures — an  extinct  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  last 
refuge  was  the  rocks  of  the  foaming  cataract  of  the 
Orinoco." — Humboldt,  quoted  in  MaudtiUy**  Phytio- 
logy  and  Path/ilogy  of  Mind,  p.  9. 


himself  speaking  in  a  strange  language  to 
the  men  of  his  time,  yet  he  might  well  give 
his  solitary  testimony  and  remain  unshaken 
in  his  faith. 

And,  if  there  is  a  God,  it  is  absurd  to 
sneer  at  theological  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse :  for  fedth  in  Him  must  of  necessity 
colour  our  ideas  of  the  world.  If  by  that 
causal  judgment,  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  man,  we  are  led  up  to  (Jod,  then 
the  road  which  leads  us  up  must  take 
us  down  again  to  a  consideration  of 
the  works  of  His  hand.  The  facts  of 
science  are  corroborative  of  theism.  The 
uniformity  of  nature,  the  unity  of  force, 
the  unknowable  power  which  baffles  analysis, 
are  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  one  Personal  God ;  and  it  is 
unseemly  for  men  who  confess  their  ignorance 
of  the  agency  which  is  behind  phenomena, 
to  scout  theism  without  study.  Nescience 
has  no  right  to  ridicule  faith.  For  in  that  a 
man  says  I  do  not  know,  he  affirms  that  the 
theist  may  not  be  so  far  astray  ;  and  while 
the  being  of  God  is  with  him  a  matter  of 
doubt,  his  cosmogony  can  only  be  provisional, 
and  his  ridicule  of  a  theistic  cosmogony  is 
weak  and  wicked. 

Conclusions  which  contradict  Christicm 
Theology. 

Theism  conditions  revelation,  and  revela- 
tion strengthens  theism.  The  two  are 
mutually  auxiliary.  Christian  theology  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  of  a  revelation. 
The  Bible  must  expect  free  handling,  and 
win  confidence  by  standing  scrutiny.  Scien- 
tists have  the  right  to  show,  if  they  can, 
that  its  claims  are  not  established,  or  to 
break  down  its  authority  by  proving  it  false. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  by  confronting  it 
with  an  unproved  hypothesis.  The  attempt 
is  made,  notwithstanding,  to  displace  the 
teachings  of  Scripture  by  hypotheses  which 
are  not  only  unproved,  but  which  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  are  unprovable.    It  surely 
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does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see 
that  there  is  a  wide  hiatus  between  the 
proposition  man  may  have  developed  out 
of  a  monkey,  and  the  proposition  man 
must  have  so  originated.  The  chasm 
between  the  may  have  been  and  the  must 
have  been  is  to  be  spanned  before  there  can 
be  a  strong  case  against  the  Bible.  There 
are  some  questions,  and  this  may  be  one  of 
them,  which,  aside  from  revelation,  cannot 
be  conclusively  settled  ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
theology  is,  properly  speaking  ancillary  to 
science,  as  famishing  material  for  more  com- 
plete induction.  The  milestone  which  in- 
forms us  of  our  distance  fix)m  a  neighbour- 
ing city,  leaves  us  quite  in  the  dark  respecting 
the  direction  in  which  the  mileage  is  to  be 
counted ;  and  so,  looking  on  a  brother  man 
who  holds  a  position  quite  remote  from  the 
two  extremes  of  human  life,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  was  moving  down- 
ward from  purity  to  barbarism,  or  upward 
from  a  savage  state  to  civilisation.  It  is 
revelation  which  sheds  light  on  man's  primi- 
tive condition,  and  ftimishes  reply  to  Lubbock 
and  Tylor. 

Conclusions  which  exclude  Christian 
Theology, 
The  doctrine  antipodal  to  theism  is  evolu- 
tion. And  evolution  is  a  device  for  banishing 
(Jod.  According  to  this  theory  life  is 
spontaneously  generated  from  dead  matter  ; 
the  higher  forms  emerge  out  of  the  lower, 
and  man  is  the  long  result.  Primitive  man 
was  a  savage  as  we  might  eicpect  him  to  have 
been,  and  civilisation  is  a  growth.  The 
moral  intuitions  are  only  hereditary  expe- 
riences, and  mind  is  only  matter  which  thinks 
that  it  thinks.  Evolutionists  do  not  all 
carry  the  theory  to  the  same  lengtL  Mr. 
Wallace  does  not  allow  that  Darwinism 
accounts  for  man's  body,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  soul.  Mr.  Mivart  holds  that  bodywise 
he  has  monkey  ancestors,  but  takes  refuge  in 
creationism,  and  maintains  that  God  is  the 


Father  of  his  spirit.  Life  is  the  unit  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  scientific  speculations,  and 
though  Huxley  would  not  say  credo  to  the 
doctrine  of  Abiogenesis  he  leans  very 
decidedly  towards  it. 

The  love  of  unity,  one  can  easily  see,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  those  who  favour 
evolution  at  all,  desirous  of  referring  every- 
thing to  it,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
carried  the  premises  of  evolution  to  their 
logical  results,  and  his  constructive  mind 
has  reduced  to  sjnnmetry  the  labours  of 
specialists  in  the  different  fields  of  inquiry. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  method 
are  not  only  contradictory  to  theology,  they 
are  exclusive  of  theology.  Evolution  assigns 
mind  a  place  in  physics,  and  when  mental 
science  becomes  a  department  of  physiology, 
faith  ends,  and  scepticism  reigns.  Morals 
cease  to  be  authoritative,  when  right  and 
wrong  resolve  themselves  into  questions  of 
utility,  and  are  compared  to  the  instinct  of 
the  retriever. 

In  the  hands  of  the  physiologist,  the 
thinking  subject  is  reduced  to  zero.  Thought 
is  as  mechanical  as  digestion,  and  one  is  as 
moral  as  the  other.  The  idea  of  God  becomes 
a  delusion,  religion  a  farce,  and  the  only 
thing  man  has  to  look  forward  to  is  a  coffin 
and  a  grave.  Such  is  the  effect  of  mere 
phenomenal  studies  that  men  have  come 
seriously  to  believe  that  matter  can  develope 
into  conscious  life ;  can  invent  the  hjrpothesis 
of  a  God;  can  assert  that  it  is  mind,  and 
persistently  challenge  reftitation ;  can  believe 
that  its  actions  are  voluntary,  though  in 
reality  as  mechanical  as  the  motions  of  a 
clock ;  can  believe  that  it  shapes  its  conduct 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  its  hypothetical 
God;  can  be  the  subject  of  emotions  which 
irresistibly  suggest  immortality,  and  that,  on 
the  strength  of  a  belief  in  an  immortal  life, 
it  can  foster  hope  and  listen  to  entreaty. 
There  are  men  who,  denying  God,  mind, 
personality,  wlU,  can  believe  that  matter  has 
developed  these  conceptions  and  has  been 
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the  dupe  of  itself,  that  human  history  has 
been  a  wholesale  cheat,  and  that  the  agencies 
which  have  revolutionised  states  and  written 
poems — ^which  have  won  yictories  and  dis- 
coursed philosophy,  which  have  made  laws 
and  painted  Madonnas — ^are  resolvable  into 
the  forces  of  chemistry  and  magnetism. 

There  was  a  point  in  the  retrogressive 
journey  of  doubt  beyond  which  Descartes 
could  not  go.  These  men,  however,  are 
trjdng  hard  to  think,  and  at  the  same  time 
doubt  the  thinking  itself.  But,  by  a  neces- 
sity of  thought,  they  are  compelled,  in  the 
act  of  advancing  their  ideas,  to  embody  a 
protest  against  them.  They  write  books  to 
prove  that  the  personality  which  conditions 
all  they  say  has  no  existence,  and  to  prove 
to  men  (whose  personality  they  take  for 
granted  in  the  fact  that  they  address  them) 
that  their  personality  is  a  cheat.  How  mind 
can  manage  to  devour  itself  is  a  curious 
problem,  over  which  we  must  not  linger. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the 
domain  of  theology  is  contiguous  to  the 
realm  of  science,  and  that  the  border  land  is 
a  battle-ground. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween secular  science  and  Christian  theology 
cannot  be  settled  by  a  policy  of  non-intrusion. 
There  was  strife  between  the  herdsmen  of 
Abram  and  those  of  Lot  because  they  stood 
on  common  ground,  and  the  conflict  between 
Scripture  and  science  comes  of  their  dealing 
with  the  same  questions.  The  dispute,  un- 
like the  patriarchal  one,  cannot  be  settled 
by  a  re-distribution  of  territory ;  for  physical 
science,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  greediness 
exceeding  Lot's,  claims  undisputed  possession 
of  the  entire  realm  of  knowledge. 

As  little  can  we  accord  with  the  sentiment 
that  theologians  have  no  right  to  scientific 
opinions.  To  do  so  would  be  to  allow  that 
the  theist  repeats  his  creed  and  says  his 
prayers  under  scientific  sanction.  If  a  man 
knows  that  it  is  day,  he  need  pay  little 
attention  to  him  who  avers  that  it  is  night; 


and  if  a  man  knows,  on  God's  authority,  ihaft 
Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  GKxl,  he 
may  answer  Darwin  with  an  indignant 
negative. 

A  railway  collision  has  been  faoetioudy 
described  as  the  attempt  of  two  trains  to 
pass  each  other  on  the  same  track.  Scienoe 
and  theology,  dealing  with  the  same  ques- 
tions, have  come  to  a  standstill  We  shall 
continue  to  claim  for  theology  the  right  of 
way,  until  the  arguments  for  tiie  inspirataon 
of  the  Scriptures  have  been  candidly  exa- 
mined and  &irly  set  aside. 

Besides,  if  special  scientific  culture  is  the 
pre-requisite  of  a  questioning  reception  of  a 
scientific  hypothesis,  it  is  useless  for  scientific 
men  to  write  books  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing the  lay  reader.  Let  the  scientifio 
dogma  go  forth  with  the  daim  of  infallibility 
at  once,  and  let  the  furnace  of  ridicule  be 
heated  for  the  theological  Daniel  who  refuses 
assent  No,  indeed.  Logic  is  a  universal 
science,  and  men  who  understand  its  laws 
can  tell  whether  the  &ct8  which  are  adduced 
in  any  case  will  support  the  inferences  based 
upon  them.  Exceptional  culture  in  science 
is  no  more  necessary,  however  desirable,  as 
the  condition  of  an  opinion  on  the  value  of 
a  scientific  hypothesis,  than  it  is  necessary 
that  a  man  should  be  a  thief  in  order  that 
he  may  be  an  intelligent  juryman  in  a 
larceny  case. 

Christian  theology  has  a  right  to  be 
recognised  as  an  element  in  human  know- 
ledge. And  when  men  refuse  to  recognise 
God  as  Buler  and  Revealed,  they  lack  the 
true  inductive  spirit.  It  is  not  scientific  to 
adopt  a  theory  covering  a  class  of  unexamined 
facts  which  the  theory  will  not  explain.  A 
theory  which  meets  a  protest  in  a  persistent 
personality,  which  has  no  explanation  of 
moral  convictions,  no  answer  to  the  claims 
of  Scripture,  no  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Christian  Chuidli, 
is  surely  not  a  satisfiustory  theory  of  the 
universe.    The  theist,  however,  finds  him- 
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self  in  possession  of  a  consistent  faith.  He 
accepts  his  personality  as  a  fact,  the  laws  of 
belief  as  veracious,  and  moral  intuitions  as 
obligatory.  Belief  in  God  is  the  necessary 
result  of  the  constitution  of  his  nature. 
Bevelation  does  not  surprise  him,  and  because 
attested,  is  acc^ted.  Its  pages  throw  light 
on  the  genesis  of  man,  the  origin  of  marriage, 
the  permanence  of  species,  and  they  have 
scientific  value.  It  is  surely  more  likely 
that  the  theistic  hypothesis  is  true,  and  that 
a  theory  which  is  at  war  with  the  universal 
beliefs  of  mankind,  and  which  stands  only 
by  wholesale  discredit  of  testimony,  is  false. 
If  probability  were  conceded  to  be  the  guide 
of  life,  and  if,  as  the  advocates  of  an  im- 
probable hypothesis,  the  men  alluded  to  did 
not  assume  the  attitude  which  justifies  scepti- 
cism on  the  ground  of  the  barest  possibility, 
theism  would  be  the  unanimous  fedth  of  the 
world. 

May  we  not  hope,  however,  that  the  time 
is  coming,  and  is  not  so  far  away,  when  the 
student  of  physical  science  will  see  that 
theism  furnishes  the  material  for  the  widest 
and  the  safest  induction,  and  that  he  is  the 
true  philosopher  who  reads  the  universe  as 
the  written  thought  of  Ood,  smd,  under  the 
two  categories  of  God  in  nature  and  God  in 
history,  subordinates  all  knowledge  ? 

n.   CHBISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AS  EXCLUSIVE. 

Mere  theism  is  minus  the  gospel.  And 
we  must  deal  now  with  a  controverEfy  between 
theism  and  Christianity. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Max  MiiUer  and  other 
students  of  comparative  theology  for  the 
services  they  have  rendered  in  showing  that 
the  religious  sentiments  are  part  of  the 
original  dowry  of  humanity;  that  mono- 
theism was  man's  ancient  faith;  that  human 
history  is  an  apostasy,  and  not  an  improve- 
ment It  is  a  pity  that  in  helping  theienn, 
Hbey  have  hurt  Christianity ;  that  in  co- 
oidinating,instead  of  contrasting  Christianity 
with  other  religions,  they  have  declared 


against  the  very  principle  in  defence  of  which 
the  martyrs  shed  their  Uood.  It  was 
Christianity  as  an  exclusive  religion  which 
the  Apostles  preached,  and  to  rob  it  of  this 
character  is  to  work  its  ruin.  It  is  a  religion 
which,  if  not  exclusive,  is  one  for  which  the 
world  has  no  need.  It  stands  on  such  an 
exceptional  basis  that  it  must  be  proved 
false  or  allowed  unchallenged  authority. 
In  the  great  fact  whence  dates  its  origin,  and 
in  which  consists  its  significance,  are  found 
its  finality  and  its  exclusiveness.  Men 
show  plainly  by  the  arguments  they  use  that 
they  do  not  assign  the  proper  value  to  this 
fact. 

Christian  exdusiveness,  we  are  told,  is 
unscientific.  Does  not  knowledge  come  by 
comparison,  and  how,  without  study  of  other 
religions,  can  we  affirm  that  Christianity  is 
entitled  to  pre-eminence?  The  Deity  of 
Christ,  we  reply,  can  be  determined  witihout 
the  aid  of  Sanscrit,  and  without  wading 
through  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
ponderous  volumes  of  Buddhist  Scriptures. 
To  require  us  to  withhold  assent  to  this 
great  doctrine  until  we  have  pursued  a 
course  of  reading  in  Comparative  Theology, 
is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  require  us  to 
suspend  judgment  respecting  the  Binomial 
theorem,  until  we  had  studied  the  Chinese 
classics.  The  Bible  gives  all  the  material 
we  need  for  reaching  a  conclusion  respecting 
the  claims  of  Christ,  and  if  Christ  is  God,  the 
religion  which  He  came  down  on  earth  to 
teach,  and  which  He  commanded  his  disciples 
to  carry  round  the  world,  must,  without 
controversy,  be  supreme. 

It  is  not  from  arrogance  or  prejudice,  it  is 
not  because  we  are  tenacious  of  an  ancient 
faith,  it  is  not  that  we  have  the  unreasonable 
conservatism  which  makes  us  dread  to  leave 
an  old  anchorage;  still  less  is  it  through 
lack  of  love,  that  we  refuse  to  embrace 
a  Catholicity  which  will  put  the  Bible  on  a 
level  with  the  Vedas,  or  count  among  the 
(people    of    God  the  Buddhist    and   the 
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Mohammedan.  Nor  are  appeals  to  sentiment 
likely  to  have  much  weight  with  men  whose 
religion  is  rooted  in  an  emphatic  and  uncom- 
promising conviction  respecting  the  Deity  of 
Christ  and  His  atoning  death.  The  point 
at  issue  is  purely  one  of  &ct.  If  we  are 
calling  Jesus  God,  in  error,  by  all  means  we 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  mistake.  But 
if  this  faith  is  true  then  the  noblest  charity 
is  that  which  looks  squarely  in  the  face  the 
appalling  fact  of  heathenism. 

Some  try  to  set  aside  the  ezclusiveness  of 
Christianity  by  a  comparative  estimate  of 
morality.  And  when  it  is  shown  that  old 
religions  are  not  so  immoral  as  they  have 
been  supposed,  nor  ancient  faith  so  far 
astray ;  and,  above  all,  when  picked  examples 
of  exemplary  morality  are  met  with,  it  is 
argued  that  since  we  have  undervalued 
heathenism  we  have  over-estimated  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  religions  which  embrace 
such  splendid  possibilities  as  are  actualised 
in  Socrates  and  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Epictetus,  deserve  better  treatment  than 
uncompromising  contrast  with  Christianity. 

To  argue  thus,  is  to  mistake  the  ground 
on  which  Christianity  bases  its  exceptional 
claim.  The  apostles  did  not  go  forth  merely 
or  mainly  as  the  teachers  of  a  code,  but  as 
the  heralds  of  a  gospel  They  did  not  base 
their  own  position  of  contrast  on  their 
superior  morals,  but^  on  the  contrary,  the 
great  fact  on  which  they  insisted  was  that 
"sin  had  drawn  the  bar  sinister  across  the 
broad  shield  of  the  handiwork  of  God."* 
and  that,  as  the  result,  the  entire  race  was 
involved  in  a  condemnation  from  which 
nothing  could  save  them  but  the  blood  of 
Christ. 

Nor  does  it  shake  our  {aith  in  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  Christianity  to  be  reminded  of  the 
common  elements  held  in  solution  by  it  and 
other  religions.  It  is  not  strange  at  all  that 
Christianity  la3rs  claim  to  exceptional  honour, 
on  the  ground  of  the  exceptional  fact  which 


differentiates  it,  particularly  when  that  fact 
is  the  everlasting  union  of  God  and  man  in, 
the  person  of  Christ.  To  affirm  of  two 
things  their  identity  or  equality  on  the 
ground  of  elements  common  to  both,  would 
not  in  other  departments  of  knowledge  be 
counted  as  good  reasoning.  Diamond  is 
not  charcoal,  though  both  contain  carbon; 
and  strychnine  is  not  a  wholesome  beverage, 
though  its  elements  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  tea. 

Deep  in  the  pagan's  conscience,  we  are 
told,  and  behind  the  polytheism  which 
directs  his  worship  and  crowds  his  literatnie, 
is  the  belief  in  one  God.  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  unity  even  in  its  purity  will 
not  save  men.  The  heathen  holds  in  a 
childish  form  the  maturer  faiths  of  the 
Christian,  Max  Muller  says.  But  these 
maturer  fiEtiths,  we  reply,  are  not  justifying 
faiths.  The  heathen  is  sincere ! — ^yes,  and 
his  depravity  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
worst  sins  can  secure  the  approval  of  his  con- 
science. The  heathen  had  longed  for  an 
Incarnation.  But  hunger  is  not  food.  They 
believe  in  expiation.  But  their  sacrifices 
are  not  the  sacrifice. 

Christianity  conditions  salvation  on  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  its  exclusive  cha- 
racter and  aggressive  spirit.  If  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  Christianity  is  denied,  obvious 
inferences  follow.  The  conversion  of  the 
heathen  must  then  appear  to  be  at  least  an 
undertaking  of  questionable  wisdom.  Why 
preach  the  gospel  in  India  if  the  gospel  of 
Buddha  leads  to  the  same  goal  as  that  of 
Christ?  And  then,  why  is  Christianity  of 
more  value  to  us  than  tiie  heathen  ?  Why 
perpetuate  it  when  we  cease  to  propagate  it  ? 
Or,  why  was  it  of  more  importance  that  our 
forefathers  should  have  been  enlightened 
than  that  we  should  proceed  with  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world — ^in  a  word,  what 
would  the  world  have  lost  had  Christianity 
perished  with  its  founder?  Deny  the  ez- 
clusiveness of  Ghristianityy  and,  so  fiur  as 
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redemption  is  concerned,  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  conclude  that  the  Incarnation  was 
an  uncalled-for  event.  If  the  religion  of 
Jesus  is  co-ordinated  with  the  other  religions 
of  the  world,  no  good  reason  can  be  given 
for  its  dominant  attitude  and  uncompro- 
mising spirit,  and  the  marvel  will  be  that  a 
system  originating  in  so  pure  a  mind  should 
prove  so  arrogant.  But  nothing  has  been 
said  in  our  day  against  Christian  exclusive- 
ness,  which  might  not,  with  equal  cogency, 
have  applied  to  the  Apostle  Paul  It  would 
suffice,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  his  conversion 
and  career,  as  furnishing  conclusive  testimony 
infavourofthepositionhere  maintained.  For, 
while  the  latter  was  shaped  by  a  dominant 
eonviction  that  the  blood  of  Christ  alone  can 
save  the  soul,  the  former  was  associated  with 
events  which  no  man  in  his  senses  could 
misapprehend.  The  miracle  which  led  Paul 
to  preach  the  faith  he  once  destroyed,  left 
him,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  unquestion- 
ing conviction  that  the  road  to  Calvary  is 
the  only  road  to  heaven. 

The  whole  discussion  may  be  made  to 
turn  on  this  proposition :  Faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  is  essential  to  salvation  ;  and  if  this 
is  sustained,  the  ezclusiveness  of  Christianity 
will  be  established.  This  proposition  will  be 
•denied  by  two  classes,  specifically  distinct ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
atonement,  but  deny  that  its  efficacy  is 
limited  by  faith,  and  by  those  who,  denjring 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  deny  the  atonement. 
Let  us  glance  at  the  position  assumed  by 
«ach. 

If  atonement  in  design  and  effect  covers 
every  human  being,  then  the  work  of  the 
Church  was  done  when  Christ  went  up  to 
heaven.  How  then,  is  the  command  to 
preach  explained,  and  why  is  salvation  asso- 
ciated with  repentance  and  £uth  ?  Trinita- 
rian universahsm  is  a  mixture  of  fedth  and 
scepticism.  It  receives  heaven  on  the 
.authority  of  the  Bible,  but  it  rejects  the 
4octrine  of  hell,  though  taught  on  the  same 


authority.  It  tries  to  defend  itself  by  de- 
fending God.  But  in  vain.  For,  if  we 
depend  on  the  Bible  for  our  knowledge  of 
God's  character,  we  must  take  as  an  element 
m  His  character  the  Bible  doctrine  of 
retribution. 

The  next  great  dass  are  those  who  deny 
the  Deity  of  Christ ;  some  by  interpreting 
the  Bible,  and  others  by  throwing  the  Bible 
away. 

Exegesis  will  lend  no  support  to  Uni- 
tarianism.  Jesus  is  more  than  man.  For, 
to  say  nothing  of  His  matchless  life.  His  pure 
doctrine.  His  original  plan,  His  wide-spread 
success,  the  miracles  He  wrought,  the  pre- 
rogatives He  claimed,  and  the  attributes 
ascribed  to  Him,  it  is  enough  to  appeal  to 
the  historic  fact  that  He  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  rose  in  vindication  of  His  Divine  claims. 
Did  He  rise  because  He  was  God,  or  did  (}od 
raise  Him  from  the  dead  to  give  emphasis  to 
alio? 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  answers  Soci- 
nianism  and  Arianism  at  once.  It  proves 
that  Christ  was  more  than  man,  and  that  He 
was  not  less  than  God. 

nationalism  deals  in  a  more  summary  way 
with  this  central  truth.  And  it  has  reduced 
to  its  lowest  terms  the  question  concerning 
the  person  of  Christ.  Jesus  is  a  myth  or  He 
is  God.  Let  us  raise  the  question.  What  is 
that  Ideal  Form  which  we  see  in  the  four 
gospels  ?  Were  the  Evangelists  biographers 
or  artists?  We  learn  from  Greek  mjrthology 
how  a  corrupt  age  produced  corrupt  ideals, 
and  how  these,  when  fixed  in  marble  or  in 
verse,  became  the  educators  of  the  people. 
Are  we,  likewise,  to  regard  the  character  of 
Jesus  as  the  product  of  the  human  mind  ? 
Is  Christianity  only  an  elevated  mythology? 
If  this  were  a  legitimate  conclusion,  it  must 
effectually  close  the  debate  on  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  Christian  theology.  To  this  question 
it  were  enough,  however,  to  reply  that  an 
ugly  face  cannot  cast  a  comely  shadow,  and 
thi^  a  character  of  such  matchless  beauty  aa 
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Jesus  of  the  Gospels  never  could  have  been 
the  reflection  of  the  religious  consciousness 
of  a  people  like  the  Jews. 

But  with  more  force  it  may  be  further 
argued  that  the  gospels  have  been  traced 
back  to  a  point  so  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  the  events  described  that  it  would  have 
been  as  impossible  for  them  to  have  gained 
credence,  had  they  been  false,  as  it  would  be 
for  the  BattU  of  Dorking  to  pass  for  authen- 
tic history.  Stubborn  facts  have  answered 
Strauss,  and  vindicated  the  historic  claims 
of  the  four  Evangelists. 

Recognising,  therefore,  the  true  humanity 
of  Jesus,  we  stand  in  an  attitude  similar  to 
that  of  the  doubting  disciple,  who,  in  the  act 
of  realising  the  manhood  of  his  Lord,  rose  to 
the  full  confession  of  His  Deity. 

Christ  is  God,  and  therefore  Christ's  gospel 
is  uncompromising.  The  Deity  of  Christ  is 
the  doctrine  of  our  faith.  With  it  Chris- 
tianity stands  or  falls. 

m.   CHBISTIAN  THEOLOGY  AS  FORMULATED. 

The  Bible  is  the  source  of  theological 
knowledge,  but  the  truths  taught  in  it  are 
unmethodised.  No  single  passage  gives  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  any  doctrine,  and 
the  doctrines  are  not  presented  in  their 
relations  to  one  another.  In  saying  this, 
the  organic  unity  of  Scripture  is  not  over- 
looked. The  candid  reader  of  the  Bible 
cannot  fail  to  regard  it  as  the  progressive 
unfolding  of  a  plan,  and  to  see  that  through 
it,  from  Genesis  to  Bevelation,  'Hhe  same 
increasing  purpose  runs."  But  this  unity  is 
apparent  in  the  genetic  relation  of  its  parts, 
rather  than  in  the  logical  relation  of  its 
doctrines. 

When  the  teachings  of  Scripture  respecting 
a  truth  have  been  collated,  and  their  equi- 
valent expressed  in  a  formula,  we  have  a 
dograno.  These  truths,  or  dogmas,  brought 
together  in  logical  subordination,  and  more 
or  less  elaborately  discussed,  constitute  a 
system.  It  will  suit  my  purpose  to  distinguish 


between  theology  as  dogmatic  and  theology 
as  systematic,  and  to  treat  them  separately. 

1.  Theology  as  dogmatic. — Our  acquain- 
tance with  current  literature  need  not  be 
extensive  in  order  that  we  may  learn  with 
what  aversion  dogma  is  regarded  by  some. 

And  this  aversion  is  traceable,  we  think,  to 
three  main  causes :  Depreciation  of  doctrine; 
mistaken  zeal  for  Scripture  phraseology; 
and  false  inferences,  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge  and  the  limitation  of  our 
faculties. 

Depreciation  of  Doctrine. 

Dislike  of  a  truth  very  commonly  i^kes 
the  form  of  a  dislike  of  the  formula  which 
embodies  it.  And,  without  denying  that 
strict  loyalty  to  Scripture  is  compatible  with 
a  desire  for  a  re-statement  of  some  formulas, 
objections  to  dogma  are  nevertheless  trace- 
able mainly  to  the  slight  store  set  upon 
doctrinal  truth.  But,  why  should  doctrine 
be  disliked  ?  Doctrine  professes  to  be  laruth, 
and  truth  should  not  be  lightly  esteemed. 
Matthew  Arnold  ridicules  our  definite  doc- 
trinal conceptions.  But  if  there  is  material 
for  making  them  definite,  why  not  do  so? 
Why  wish  to  cloud  what  G^  has  made 
clear  ?  If  God  has  made  the  theological 
landscape  stand  out,  in  sharp  outline,  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  revelation,  why  wreathe 
it  in  mists  ?  We  are  in  possession  of  ma- 
terial for  definite  theological  knowledge,  and 
when  a  man  like  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us 
that  the  personality  of  God,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  are  not  parts  of  his  creed, 
nor  properly  parts  of  any  man's  creed,  he  is 
teaching  a  system  of  theological  nescience 
which  borders  on  atheism. 

Doctrine  is  of  great  importance — ^we  pro- 
pose to  show — and,  if  it  is,  the  correct 
expression  of  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference. 

Doctrine  constitutes  the  basis  of  authori- 
tative ethics.  Moral  obligation  involves  the 
£Btctors  of  a  personal  self  related  to  a  person^ 
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(jod.  Deny  self-hood  by  materialising  mind, 
and  obligation  ceases.  A  man  will  take  short 
cuts  to  justice,  and  gratify  private  revenge, 
when  he  is  persuaded  that  after  death  he 
has  nothing  to  fear.  Deny  God,*  and  what 
then  is  the  ground  of  obligation?  You  may 
tell  a  man  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  to 
his  interest  to  do  right,  but  you  cannot 
generate  obligation  out  of  the  love  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  you  cannot  rear  an  authoritative 
system  of  ethics  on  an  atheistic  basis. 

Practice  grows  out  of  doctrine — a  more 
concrete  way  of  putting  the  foregoing  idea. 
We  pray,  because  we  believe  in  6od*s  per- 
sonality. We  send  missionaries,  because  we 
believe  in  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Surely  the  doctrine  cannot  be  of  less  value 
than  the  practice  which  grows  out  of  it.  It 
is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  make  disparaging 
comparisons  between  men  of  thought  and 
men  of  action.  It  is  not  by  any  means  an 
unimportant  work,  to  defend  our  primary 
beliefs,  or  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  when  the  possibility  of 
Christianity  is  conditioned  on  the  veracity  of 
the  former,  and  the  validity  of  the  latter. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  doctrinal  knowledge 
should  make  men  juiceless,  or  prevent  them 
from  being  practical.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Froudet 
asserts,  there  has  been  a  divorce  effected 
between  doctrines  and  morals,  the  pulpit  is 
to  blame.    For  the  whole  sphere  of  practical 

*  "When  the  National  Assembly  drew  up  its 
famons  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  in  1789, 
'  write  the  name  of  God  at  the  head  of  the  declara- 
tion,' said  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  'or  you  leave  them 
without  foundation,  and  you  make  right  the  equivalent 
of  force.  You  declare  not  the  rights  of  man,  but  the 
rights  of  the  strongest.  You  inaugurate  the  reign  of 
Tiolenoe.'  The  Assembly  refused.  Gregoire  was 
correct  in  his  judgment — and  the  Keign  of  Terror 
proved  that  rights  imbased  in  God  produce  an  autho- 
rity which  is  brute  force." — Baring-Gould'i  Chriiii- 
anity,  p.  88. 

^  "Many  a  hundred  sermons  have  I  heard  in 

England ;  many  a  dissertation  on  the  mysteries  of 

faith,  on  the  Divine  mission  of  the  clergy,  on  apostolic 

rocceerion,  on  bishops  and  justification,  and  the  theory 

E  2 


life  comes  within  the  province  of  the 
preacher,  and  perish  the  theology  which  will 
not  let  me  lifb  my  voice  against  the  man 
who  gambles  with  that  which  is  the  staff  of 
life,  or  deals  lightly  with  wedded  love. 

Beligion  cannot  be  separated  from  doc- 
trine. The  antithesis  between  theology 
and  religion  is  even  more  common  than 
that  between  theology  and  morals.  But 
religion  must  terminate  on  God.  And  the 
character  of  a  man's  religion  will  be  deter- 
mined, therefore,  by  that  of  his  theology. 
He  may  not  allow  an  objective  revelation  to 
influence  his  religious  feelings,  but  his  feel- 
ings, nevertheless,  have  relation  to  a  subjec- 
tive theology.  For  a  man  to  fail  back  on 
religion,  in  order  that  he  may  justify  his 
denial  of  Scripture  doctrine,  is  only  a  con- 
venient way  of  evading  the  question  whether  , 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  true.  If  it  is 
true,  it  is  perilous  to  have  a  religion  which 
is  not  based  on  it.  A  Christian  may  distin- 
guish between  theology  and  religion,  by 
saying  that  a  knowledge  of  doctrine  may 
exist  without  experimental  relij^^ion,  which 
of  course  is  true.  But  the  Christian  whose 
experience  is  the  deepest  would  be  the  last 
to  disparage  doctrine  in  order  to  help  his 
piety. 

The  marrow  of  Christianity  is  a  doctrine — 
"Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruci^ed."  This 
makes  Christianity  precious.  To  omit  this 
is  to  rob  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  its  value. 
To  keep  it  in  the  background  is  to  betray 
the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kiss. 

Inconsiderate  Zeal  for  Scripture 

Phraseology. 

But  suppose  that  a  man  approves  of  all 

we  say  in  regard  to  doctrine,  may  he  not 

ask,  with  reason.  Why  have  men  not  adhered 

of  good  works  and  yesbal  inspiration,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacraments ;  but  never,  during  these  thirty 
wonderful  yean,  never  one,  that  I  can  recoUect,  on 
common  honesty,  on  those  primitive  commandments, 
<  Thou  shalt  not  Ue,'  and  *  Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  "— 
iS^i  B\;vd%n  on  Cfreat  Subjects,  2nd  Serici,  p.  333. 
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to  scriptural  phraseology  ?  Why  have  they 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  invent  formulas  ? 

Our  reply  is,  that  without  formulas  we  can 
neither  express  doctrine  nor  protest  against 
error. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ  The  devout  mind 
must  desire  to  have  all  the  knowledge  that 
is  possible  concerning  this  great  mystery. 
We  know  that  He  is  Gbd,  though  not  from 
any  one  proof  text ;  that  He  was  man^  with 
a  human  body  and  a  human  soul ;  that  the 
two  natures  were  distinct  and  entire  — 
humanity  was  not  deified  and  divinity  was 
not  dormant;  that  there  were  not  two 
egos,  two  centres  of  consciousness,  but  one 
person. 

Suppose,  now,  we  wish  to  express  these 
separate  truths  in  a  single  statement,  how  is 
it  to  be  done  ?  We  cannot  find  a  passage 
in  Scripture  which  will  suit  us.  K  we  adhere 
to  Scripture  phraseology,  we  must  be  satis- 
fied with  a  partial  statement,  or  we  must 
carry  in  our  memory  the  collated  proof 
texts.  The  latter  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  former  would  teach  error,  smce  a 
part  would  be  taken  for  the  whole. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  studying 
Scripture  in  reference  to  any  truth,  we  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
bined teachings  of  Scripture,  and  that  we 
carry  what  serves  as  an  equivalent  in  our 
memory  ?  If  asked  to  give  our  opinion  on 
any  doctrine,  would  we  not  do  it  in  our  own 
words,  without  being  careful  to  cite  Scrip- 
ture verbatim  ?  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  do  use  formulas,  is 
there  any  harm  in  writing  down  these  for- 
mulas in  black  and  white,  and,  instead  of 
expressing  them  loosely,  aiming  at  an  exact 
equivalent  for  Scripture  ? 

Then  what  better  can  we  do  than  fall  in 
with  the  formula  of  our  catechism :  "  The 
only  Redeemer  of  Grod's  elect  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  being  the  eternal  Son  of 
Qod,  became  man,  and  so  was,  and  con- 


tinueth  to  be,  God  and  man,  in  two  distinct 
natures  and  one  person  for  ever." 

But  the  Church  has  been  driven  to  for- 
mulated expressions  of  faith  as  safi^uards 
against  error.  If  a  man  8&js  he  believes 
that  Paul  was  inspired,  and  adds,  so  was 
Shakespeare,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Chris- 
tians to  find  out  the  exact  sphere  of  the 
word  inspiration  as  used  in  the  Scripture^ 
and  to  define  it.  Hence,  when  men  in  the 
early  centuries  could  call  Christ  divine,  and 
yet  regard  Him  as  a  creature,  the  Nicene 
Fathers  formulated  the  doctrine  of  the  deity 
of  Christ  in  an  unequivocal  symbol  And 
the  fact  that  Christianity  is  identified  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ  justifies 
the  Nicene  Creed.  It  stands  in  our  litera- 
ture to-day,  not  as  the  monument  of  an 
orthodox  triumph,  but  as  a  barrier  against 
the  intrusion  of  error.  And  with  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  which  a  Hollander 
would  entertain  toward  the  man  who  should 
break  the  dykes  and  let  in  the  waters  of  the 
German  Ocean,  should  I  regard  the  proposi- 
tion to  abolish  creeds  and  expose  the  Church 
to  the  tides  of  scepticism. 

False  inferences /rem  the  imperfection  of  our 

knowledge    and   the   limitation   of  our 

faculties. 

Men  look  on  creeds  very  much  in  the 
light  of  theological  strait-jackets,  and  to 
fetter  doctrine  with  formula  is  regarded  by 
them  as  an  act  of  injustice  and  impertinence. 
Human  language,  they  assure  us,  is  not 
adequate  to  express  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  it  is  presumption  which  merits 
unqualified  rebuke  to  suppose  that  man- 
made  formulas  can  exhaust  the  mysterioos 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  objection  is  not  so  grave  as  it  is  high- 
sounding.  For  what  is  there  in  it  which 
will  not  apply  as  well  to  the  Scriptures  as  to 
the  formulas  which  are  the  equivalents  of 
Scripture?  The  objection  based  on  tlie 
limits  of  religious  thought  does  not  pieas 
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with  more  weight  on  formulated  truth  than 
on  Scripture  itself.  But  do  we  allow  it  to 
prevent  our  acceptance  of  the  Scripture  ? 
So  we  discard  the  knowledge  which  the 
Scripture  affords  hecause  the  knowledge  is 
limited?  Is  our  knowledge  indistinct  be- 
cause it  is  partial  ?  Must  our  vision  be 
blurred  because  only  a  small  portion  of  space 
falls  within  our  horizon  ?  Do  we  worship  an 
unknown  God  because  we  know  Him  only  in 
part  ?  Do  we  fall  back  in  indolent  scepticism 
because  thought  is  paralysed  in  the  attempt 
to  mount  upward  from  the  sphere  of  the 
revealed  into  the  sphere  of  the  unknown  ? 
There  would  be  force  in  the  objection,  if  the 
formula  claimed  to  be  an  exhaustive  expres- 
sion of  all  the  truth  concerning  the  doctrine 
which  it  embodies,  and  if  the  materials  for 
it  were  furnished  by  the  mind.  But  it  claims 
only  to  be  an  exhaustive  eicpression  of  re- 
vealed truth,  which  alters  the  case.  And,  if 
we  are  compelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  resort 
to  formula  to  express  doctrine,  and,  since  we 
do  not  understand  what  we  cannot  express, 
to  deny  the  right  to  formulate  is  to  deny 
the  right  to  understand. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  in  reference 
to  a  specific  doctrine.  Are  we  to  believe 
that  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  Christ  is 
true?  Yes.  Is  there  any  presumption  in 
predicating  of  Christ,  without  addition  or 
subtraction,  what  the  Scriptures  say  re- 
specting Him?  None.  What  becomes  of 
the  objection  to  formula,  then,  provided  the 
formula  fulfils  the  condition  of  being  an 
adequate  expression  of  the  Scripture's 
teaching?  I  grant  that  ifc  is  legitimate  to 
ask  whether  we  can  express  the  teaching  of 
Scripture;  but  this,  as  already  hinted,  is 
equivalent  to  asking  whether  we  can  under- 
stand the  Scripture.  The  formulas,  when 
expressed,  will  present  difficulties.  The 
union  of  two  wills  in  one  Person  is  an  in- 
solvable  difficulty  ;  but  it  is  inherent  in  the 
doctrine,  and  not  the  result  of  the  formula. 
The  fidelity  of  the  formula  is  seen  in  the 


absence  of  an  attempt  to  remove  the  diffi- 
culty by  tampering  with  the  facts. 

And  that  these  dogmas  are  metaphysical 
is  not  a  grave  objection.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  eliminate  metaphysics  from  theology  as  it 
is  to  boil  water  without  heating  it.  When 
a  man  enters  on  the  study  of  a  theanthropic 
Person,  he  is,  of  necessity,  dealing  at  once 
with  psychology  and  metaphysics.  It  is  the 
theme,  and  not  the  handling  of  it,  which 
accounts  for  the  metaphysicsd  element.  It 
is  as  difficult  for  those  who  ridicule  meta- 
ph3^ics  as  it  is  for  theologians  to  ruiMrom 
their  metaphysical  shadow.  "God,"  sajrs 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  "  is  a  Spirit,  infinite, 
eternal,  and  unchangeable  in  His  being, 
wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness 
and  truth."  "  God,"  says  Matthew  Arnold, 
"  is  a  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things 
fulfil  the  law  of  their  being.  ....  God  is 
an  enduring  power  (not  ourselves)  which 
makes  for  righteousness."  I  leave  my 
hearers  to  judge  whether  the  definition  given 
by  the  apostle  of  culture  is  less  metaphysical 
or  less  obscure  than  that  given  by  the 
Westminster  Divines. 

2.  Theology  as  systematic. — Men  who  will 
tolerate  the  Apostles'  Creed  find  no  words 
in  which  to  express  their  contempt  for  sjrs- 
tematic  theology.  And  I  will  frankly  concede 
that  between  a  full  system  and  no  system  at 
all  there  is  no  logical  landing-place.  To 
affirm  the  necessity  of  systematic  theology, 
and  at  the  same  time  deplore  its  excess, 
strikes  us  as  exceedingly  weak.  It  is  hard 
to  have  an  excess  of  truth,  and  a  system 
which  is  not  true  we  can  afibrd  to  dispense 
with  altogether. 

I  have  time  only  to  indicate  some  of  the 
leading  objections  to  system  in  theology, 
and  to  present  some  counter  arguments  in 
its  defence.  Systematists  wrest  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  are  told.  Under  the  euphemism 
of  interpreting  Scripture  in  accordance  with 
the  analogy  of  faith,  they  read  into  proof 
text  meanings  which  they  were  never  meant 
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to  bear.  This  is  sometimes  the  case,  and 
the  men  who  do  it  are  to  blame,  not  sjrste- 
matic  theology.  Office-holders  line  their 
pockets  with  public  gold,  but  office-holding 
is  not  to  blama 

It  is  said,  again,  that  systematic  theology 
is  impossible.  But  since  systems  meet  us  on 
every  hand,  the  expression  must  be  loosely 
used.  If  it  means  that  systems  may  be  more 
or  less  correct,  the  statement  is  proper.  If 
it  means  that  the  most  unexceptionable 
system  is  not  free  from  difficulties,  it  is 
equally  true.  Calvinism  brings  into  co- 
ordinate relations  doctrines  which  apparently 
conflict,  but  which  are  certainly  true.  But 
for  the  systematic  expression  of  them,  we 
should  not  know  so  well  the  difficulties  which 
beset  them,  and  the  method  by  which  we 
know  our  ignorance  is  not  to  be  despised. 
To  know  that  we  do  not  know  is  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  item  of  information.  But 
physical  science,  too,  has  its  staggering  facts 
and  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  in- 
completeness. SjTstems  of  theology  are  not 
useless  because  they  are  not  exhaustive  of 
the  questions  with  which  they  deal.  But, 
continues  the  objector,  the  Bible  is  not  a 
system.  Nor  does  the  book  of  nature  pro- 
ceed on  principles  of  classification.  The 
forests  are  not  Eew  Gardens ;  fishes  do  not 
swim  under  the  direction  of  Agassiz ;  nor  do 
the  waves  roll  the  sea-shells  on  the  beach 
with  the  care  of  a  cabinet  collector.  Do  we 
object,  on  this  account,  to  the  sciences  of 
ichthyology  and  botany  ?  Then  why  object 
to  systematic  theology,  when  the  student  of 
the  Bible  does  exactly  in  his  department 
what  the  student  of  nature  does  in  his  ? 

We  are  told  again  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
employ  logic  as  an  instrument  in  theological 
investigation.  Pressed  by  argument,  and 
feeling  the  perplexities  of  their  position,  it 
is  common  for  men  to  put  a  stop  to  contro- 
versy by  denouncing  logic.  '*  Logically," 
they  say,  "your  conclusion  follows,  but" — 
tliey  do  not  abide  by  the  conclusion.    In 


depreciating  logic  they  are  in  the  company  of 
able  men  of  opposite  schools — Isaac  Taylor 
and  John  Henry  Newman.  But  toquarrel  with 
logic  is  to  quarrel  with  one's  eyes.  For  logic 
is  the  law  of  inference,  and  we  must  use  it, 
or  part  company  with  most  of  our  knowledge. 
Intuition  will  not  take  us  far  in  theology, 
and  if  you  say  that  testimony  will  suffice, 
the  testimony  relied  on  is  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  which  is  of  unquestionable  value, 
because  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God.  But 
that  it  is  the  word  of  God  we  know  by 
inference.  The  inspiration  of  the  Scripture 
being  an  inferential  doctrine,  we  cannot  get 
rid  of  logic  by  the  device  of  appealing  to 
Scripture. 

The  deductive  method  in  theology  is  to- 
day an  object  of  special  reprobation.  And 
we  concede  that  it  is  fair  that  specific  scrip- 
tural evidence  shall  be  required  for  the 
separate  doctrines  of  our  faith,  and  that 
neither  blind  devotion  to  the  Fathers  nor  a 
priori  reasoning  shall  take  the  place  of 
direct  appeal  to  the  Bible.  We  differ  with 
the  high-churchman  who  is  satisfied  with  a 
catena  of  ante-Nicene  quotations,  and  we 
differ  likewise  with  Mr.  Morell,  who  tells  us 
that  "  the  advancement  of  theology  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  any  logical  or 
purely  inductive  processes,  applied  to  scrip- 
tural data,  as  upon  the  clearing  of  our  reli- 
gious intuitions,  and  the  higher  development 
of  the  whole  religious  consciousness."  The 
way  to  reach  a  safe  conclusion  respecting 
any  scriptural  theme  is  to  undertake  an 
inductive  examination  of  the  Scriptures. 
Theology,  in  this  sense,  is  an  inductive 
science,  and  theologians  employ  the  inductive 
method.*    It  is  idle,  however,  to  say  that 

•  "  In  professing  to  foUow  the  method  of  induction, 
I  use  the  phrase,  as  Bacon  did,  in  a  large  sense,  as 
standing  for  that  whole  mode  of  procedure  which 
begins  with  the  observation  of  facts,  and  makes  its 
final  appeal  to  facts,  as  establishing  the  law.  But  in 
this  process  there  may  be  a  deductive  element ;  as, 
when  we  suppose  that  the  law  is  so-and-so,  that  is, 
devise  an  hypothesis,  and  inquire  what  consequences 
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deduction  has  no  legitimate  place  in  theo- 
logy. "The  truths  of  Scripture,"  says 
Canon  Liddon,^  "  are  not  so  many  separate, 
unfruitful,  unsuggestive  dogmas,"  and  the 
theologian  has  as  good  right  to  argue  from 
one  doctrine  the  truth  of  another,  as  Lever- 
rier  had  to  infer  from  the  perturbations  of 
Uranus  the  existence  of  an  unknown  planet. 
Leyerrier's  prediction  was  fulfilled  in  the 
discovery  of  Neptune,  and  Ideological  infer- 
ences, we  allow,  need  the  verification  of 
scriptural  proof. 

"  A  living  faith  is  pretty  certain  to  draw 
inferences,"t  and  so  we  argue,  with  reason, 
that  since  sin  makes  men  helpless,  new  life 
must  result  firom  the  efficiency  of  Divine 
grace  ;  and  Scripture  verifies  the  inference. 
And  further,  that  if  the  sphere  of  efficacious 
grace  is  determined  by  Divine  sovereignty, 
the  salvation  of  God's  people  is  due  to 
electing  love.  We  have  thus,  for  the 
separate  doctrines  of  Scripture,  the  double 
argument  of  inference  and  direct  scriptural 
statement.  This,  however,  is  to  understate 
the  evidential  value  of  deductive  theology. 
For,  if  it  is  found  that  the  doctrines  which 
the'*Bible  holds  in  solution,  when  precipitated, 
crystallise  in  uniform  relations,  we  instinct- 
ively ask :  Is  there  no  design  in  this  ?  Do 
not  the  teachings  of  these  difierent  books 
fall  into  organic  shape  because  the  books 
themselves  were  written  for  the  unfolding 
of  a  Divine  plan  ?  When  I  take  the  pieces 
of  a  dissected  map  and  find  that  they  will 
fit  in  a  certain  order  and  in  no  other,  and 
that  thus  arranged  the  outline  of  the  map 
is  properly  presented,  I  am  convinced,  beyond 
question,  that  they  were  made  for  each  other, 
and  that  I  have  arranged  them  correctly. 

would  follow,  always  with  the  dedgn  of  trying  these 
resnlta  by  facts,  and  adopting  the  alleged  law  only 
when  it  can  stand  the  test" — McCosh  on  the  Intuitions, 
p.  8  (Note). 

*  Bampion  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  p. 
441. 
t  Liddon*8  Bam^pton  Lectures,  p.  442. 


And  so,  when  I  find  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  answer  to  each  other,  so  that  if 
one  is  true,  another  must  follow,  and  firom 
the  edge  of  one  the  shape  of  the  contiguous 
doctrine  can  be  predicted,  and  when,  more- 
over, I  discover  that  the  separate  doctrines, 
arranged  side  by  side,  reveal  an  outline  of 
theology  definite  and  congruous,  I  become 
stronger  in  my  belief  in  all  the  doctrines, 
from  the  congruityof  the  system  which  they 
disclose,  and  confirmed  in  my  belief  of  any 
single  doctrine  by  its  correlation  with  the 
rest. 

A  criterion  is  in  this  way  furnished  for 
testing  a  theological  opinion,  which  chal- 
lenges examination.  When  the  "moral 
influence"  theory  is  presented  as  an  adequate 
account  of  the  Atonement,  it  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  doctrinal  comparison ;  and 
because  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
doctrine  of  sin,  of  the  Deity  of  Christ,  or  of 
regeneration,  it  must  be  rejected.  For,  to 
receive  it  would  be  to  reduce  system  to  chaos, 
and  to  necessitate  the  denial  of  every  dis- 
tinctive doctrine  of  our  faith. 

And  who  will  affirm  that,  in  these  days, 
when  error  is  rife,  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  Christian  theology  is  of  slight 
importance  to  the  minister  of  Christ  ?  By 
theological  knowledge,  however,  is  not 
meant  a  mere  text-book  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  articles  of  our  faith,  but  a 
knowledge  so  intimate  and  penetrating  that 
the  student  shall  see  at  a  glance  the  bearing 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and,  by  a  pro- 
cess shorter  than  formal  syllogism,  shall  per- 
ceive the  logical  consequences  of  a  heretical 
opinion. 

But  it  is  absurd  to  complain  of  system  in 
theology,  for  theological  truths  are  so 
related,  that  if  we  know  a  man's  place  in 
respect  to  one  doctrine,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  predict  his  position  with  reference  to 
others.  Let  anthropology  be  the  starting 
point,  and  as  a  man  judges  of  sin  will  he  be 
constrained   to   judge  of  the  Atonement. 
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Let  soteriology  be  the  point  of  departure, 
and  a  man's  views  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Christ  will  be  reflected  in  his  ideas  respecting 
sin.  This  is  only  saying  that,  whether  a 
man  wishes  or  not,  he  must  be  S3rstematic. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  continue  long 
in  possession  of  incompatible  elements  of 
£Ekith.  When  he  parts  company  with  a  doc- 
trine, he  soon  loses  faith  in  its  correlatives. 
And  the  study  of  those  writers  who  affect 
independence  of  system  will  prove  that  their 
views  are  marked  by  coherency  and  logical 
sequence.  The  abusers  of  system  are 
systematic  in  their  abuse. 

IV.      CHBISHAN  THEOLOGY  AS  PROaRESSIVE. 

An  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Con- 
temporary Review*  opens  with  the  following 
sentence:  ''It  is  universally  admitted 
among  reflecting  men  that  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  a  cultivated  reason,  the  dog- 
matic standards  of  past  ages  become  less  and 
less  adequate  as  exhaustive  charts  of  human 
belief."  To  deny  one  a  place  "  among  re- 
flecting men,"  on  account  of  his  theological 
conservjatism,  is,  to  say  the  least,  arbitrary. 
The  sentence  is  quoted,  however,  not  for 
review,  but  as  the  indication  of  a  prevailing 
sentiment  from  which  we  dissent.  There 
would  be  no  wisdom,  certainly,  in  making  our 
Confession  of  Faith  the  basis  of  theological 
instruction  if  we  were  ready  to  r^ard  it 
as  antiquated  and  unsuited  to  the  present 
age ;  and  the  man  who  is  expected  to 
promise  that  he  will  teach  nothing  directly 
or  indirectly  which  is  contrary  thereto  should 
think  twice  before  he  consents  to  be  fettered 
by  a  "creed  outworn."  It  may  surprise 
some  that  a  man  will  agree  to  abide  faith- 
fully by  a  stereotyped  eicpression  of  doctrine, 
affirming  thereby  that  progress  is  a  thing  of 
which  he  is  not  sanguine,  and  which,  indeed, 
he  does  not  crave.  The  subject,  therefore, 
has  special  relevancy  in  my  address  to-night. 

•  Ethics   of   Creed    SubsoriptioiL^-Contempomf^ 
JReviewfoT  AuguU,  1872. 


If  truth  is  not  valuable  for  its  own  saket, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  men  should 
dislike  a  theology  which  offers  no  induce- 
ment for  its  study  in  the  prospect  of  new 
discovery.  And  some  men  seem  to  think 
that  there  is  in  the  simple  idea  of  progress 
an  advantage  which  would  be  missed  were 
the  sum  total  of  theological  knowledge 
already  in  possession.  The  imperfect  con- 
dition of  science,  and  the  hope  of  con- 
tributing to  the  advancement  of  a  particular 
branch  of  it,  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  we  are 
aware,  with  scientific  enthusiasm.  If  all  that 
ever  can  be  known  of  chemistry  could  be 
put  in  a  book  to-day,  the  students  of  that 
science  would  b^;in  to  labour  in  more  prolific 
fields.  Should  scientific  progress  stop, 
scientific  ardour  would  rapidly  cool.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  value  theological  science 
only  for  the  intellectual  gratification  which 
its  study  affords.  Theology  is  the  systematic 
expression  of  revealed  truth.  It  is  valuable 
only  in  the  ratio  that  a  man  has  confidence 
in  it.  If  our  interest  m  theology  terminates 
on  the  truth,  and  not  on  our  study  of  the 
truth,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  know 
all  that  can  be  known  is  better  than  to  be 
looking  for  fresh  gains.  Whether  there  is 
room  for  progress  in  theology  is  the  question 
which  we  are  to  discuss.  What  has  been 
said  is  enough  to  show  that  the  man  who  is 
expectant  of  no  great  advance  in  theological 
opinion  is  not  necessarily  to  be  commiserated. 

The  progress  concerning  which  inquiry  is 
to  be  instituted,  is  progress  in  theology,  let 
it  be  understood.  It  will  not  prove  a  pro- 
gress in  theology  to  remind  us  that  times 
have  changed  since  Calvin  burnt  Servetus, 
and  reformers  refused  to  shake  hands  because 
they  differed  on  the  subject  of  sacramental 
grace.  The  growing  harmony  among  Chris- 
tians, and  the  disposition  to  treat  each  other 
in  a  more  fraternal  spirit,  is  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  toleration,  but  is  not  due  to  a 
convergence  of  doctrinal  views.  It  is  credit- 
able to  Protestantism  that  ''a  man  may 
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speak  his  mind  without  having  his  ears 
cropped/'  but  to  cite  a  fact^  as  illustrating 
progress  in  theology,  would  betray  ignorance 
of  the  question  under  discussion.  And  the 
mistake  would  be  as  great  if  the  denial  of 
progress  in  theology  were  treated  as  the 
equivalent  of  that  unreasonable  conservatism 
which  adheres  to  the  old,  because  it  is  old, 
and  which  makes  "use  and  wont"  a  sufficient 
reason  for  resisting  a  needed  change.  There 
are  men  in  our  own  church  who  believe  that 
our  standards  contain  the  system  of  truth 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  who  neverthe- 
less are  far  from  believing  that  in  the  details 
of  work  and  worship  there  is  no  room  for 
improvement.  If  there  be  any  progress  in 
theology,  it  must  be  objective  or  subjective  > 
it  must  refer  to  the  receiving  of  new  truth, 
or  the  better  understanding  of  truth  akeady 
in  possession. 

Oljective  Progress. 

The  Protestant  position  is,  that  the  Bible 
is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Pro- 
gress, so  far  as  it  has  reference  to  the  receiv- 
ing of  religious  truth  on  other  authority  than 
that  of  Scripture,  is  anti-Protestant.  It 
implies  that  the  Bible  is  insufficient  or  in- 
correct, and  is  allied  with  Romanism, 
Mysticism,  or  Rationalism. 

The  Roman  and  the  Anglo  Catholic  agree 
in  denying  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  and 
in  affirming,  in  opposition  to  Protestantism, 
the  right  of  tradition  to  add  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible ;  with  the  difference,  however, 
that  the  latter,  by  limiting  the  orbit  of  tra- 
dition to  the  first  five  centuries,  saves  himself 
from  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the  former 
encounters  in  the  attempt  to  prove  a  "general 
consent"  in  behalf  of  theTridentine  theology. 
But  the  Romanist  is  able  to  guarantee  the 
traditions  to  which  he  makes  his  appeal  by 
citing  the  infallibility  of  the  Church ;  an 
argument,  indeed,  which  loses  some  of  its 
cogency  from  the  £eu^  that  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church  is  invariably  certified  by  a 


similar  aj^al  to  tradition.  It  was  with  the 
view,  perhaps,  of  escaping  from  this  vicious 
circle  that  Dr.  Newman  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  development  as  sufficing  to 
account  for  the  extra-scriptural  dogmas  of 
Romanism,  without  the  necessity  of  finding 
support  for  them  in  an  unbroken  tradition. 
If  the  Church  is  infallible,  however,  there  is 
no  need  of  the  theory ;  and  if  the  Church  is 
not  infallible,  by  what  right  does  Dr.  Newman 
claim  authority  for  the  developments  in  the 
religious  consciousness  of  Romanism,  which 
he  would  deny  to  other  developments  in 
the  religious  consciousness  of  Protestant* 
ism  ?  This  doctrine  sets  up  a  subjective 
standard  of  truth,  and  is  simply  Rationalism, 
doing  service  for  the  Pope.  It  was  necesssary 
for  Romanism  that  the  Church  should  speak 
in  the  present  and  not  in  the  past  tense — 
should  have  power  to  proclaim  new  dogmas 
without  the  necessity  of  quoting  patristic 
authority  in  support  of  them.  And  the 
Vatican  Council  has  made  possible  an  inde- 
finite progress  in  theology  by  affirming  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope. 

Mysticism  is  in  accord  with  Romanism  in 
so  far  as  it  affirms  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  possibility,  therefore,  of 
acquiring  theological  knowledge  outside  of 
them.  It  is  different  from  Rationalism  too, 
in  that  the  avowed  authority  on  which  this 
extra-scriptural  knowledge  is  received,  in- 
stead of  being  reason,  is  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  fetith  of  the  Romanist  terminates  on 
what  he  believes  the  Holy  Ghost  has  revealed 
to  the  Church ;  that  of  the  Mystic  on  what 
he  believes  the  Holy  Ghost  reveals  to  himself. 
Mysticism  has  affinities  with  Rationalism, 
however,  in  so  far  as  it  admits  only  a  subjec- 
tive standard  of  truth.  Confident  that  he  is 
the  recipient  of  special  revelation,  the  Mystic 
may  adhere  to  wrong  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  may  entertain  theological  opinions 
which  are  not  found  in  Scripture.  In  feu^, 
the  opposite  views  of  different  men  may  each 
be  supported  by  appeal  to  the  same  inspired 
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authority.  The  system  leads  to  an  assertion 
of  personal  infalUhility,  and  (by  the  denial 
of  an  objective  standard  of  faith)  to  the 
confounding  of  truth  and  error.  It  is  found 
in  many  forms,  in  connection  sometimes  with 
deep  piety,  and  at  others  with  open  infidelity. 

The  Rationalist  believes  in  progress  too^ 
for  he  sets  up  a  subjective  standard  of  truth, 
and  instead  of  believing  in  an  infallible  Pope, 
believes  in  his  infallible  self.  There  are 
wide  differences,  of  course,  among  those  who 
have  adopted  a  rationalizing  method  in 
theology.  There  are  systems  which  preserve 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Church,  but  depart 
widely  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  if 
they  do  not  deny  them  entirely.  And  there 
are  others  which  in  the  main  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  with  an  infusion, 
however,  of  rationalistic  thought.  But 
whether  men  proceed  by  way  of  speculative 
independence  of  Scripture,  or  by  a  critical 
repudiation  of  it,  the  principle  which  guides 
them  is  the  same,  and  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  denial  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Bible.  Between  those  who  have 
modified  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  Christ  by  the  influence  of  speculation,  and 
those  who  affirm  the  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss,  there  is  all  the  difference  between 
Christianity  and  infidelity.  But  the  prin- 
ciple which  justifies  the  speculative  modifi- 
cation is  akin,  nevertheless,  to  that  which 
has  resulted  in  the  discredit  of  the  gospel 
history.  If  the  speculative  method  supersede 
the  inductive  method  in  theology,  there  will 
be,  of  course,  no  limit  to  progress,  and,  let 
us  add,  no  test  of  truth. 

It  will  appear,  then,  that  the  points  at 
issue,  so  far  as  objective  progress  is  concerned, 
are  the  sufficiency  and  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture.  If  it  is  proper  for  men  to  speak 
flippantly  of  Paul's  opinions — ^if  it  is  right 
for  them  to  say  that  Paul  reasoned  incor- 
rectly, that  he  has  presented  a  wrong  view 
of  doctrine,  that  his  utterances  respecting  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  were  coloured  by  Jewish 


prejudices— of  course  there  is  room  for  pro- 
gress in  theology,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
where  progress  will  stop.  But  to  take  this 
ground  would  be  to  deny  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  throw  the  whole  area  of 
theology  open  to  fruitless  speculation. 

Subijective  Progress, 

Assuming,  then,  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture and  its  inspiration,  we  shall  agree  that, 
whatever  progress  there  may  be,  it  does  not 
mean  the  inculcation  of  doctrines  which  are 
either  extra-scriptural  or  unscriptural.  It 
has  reference  only  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  Scripture.  And  this  may  be  due 
either  to  a  more  correct  text  or  to  a  better 
grammatical  knowledge.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  we  have  not  much  to  look  for  from  the 
first  source.  Neither  Codex  Sinaiticus,  nor 
Codex  Vaticanus,  is  likely  to  affect  a  single 
doctrinal  conclusion.  What  may  be  looked 
for  from  the  other  source  is  the  sole  question 
on  the  subject  of  progressive  theology. 

If  the  question  were  asked,  whether  there 
is  room  for  Christians  to  make  progress  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  doctrinal  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  the  answer  would  of  course  be 
in  the  affirmative.  For,  what  are  sectarian 
differences  but  advertisements  of  sectarian 
ignorance?  It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  a  man  is  ready  to  believe  that 
his  creed  stands  in  need  of  revision.  And  it 
is  only  so  far  as  the  personal  application  of 
this  question  is  concerned,  that  there  is  any 
room  for  discussion.  Instead  of  asking  a 
Calvinist  whether  he  believes  in  progress  in 
theology,  let  us  ask  him  whether  he  regards 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  a 
true  exhibition  of  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  word  of  Ood.  Supposing  that 
the  area  of  the  confession  is  co-extensive 
with  the  doctrinal  area  of  Scripture,  for  him 
to  affirm  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  is 
true,  is,  by  implication,  to  deny  that  he 
believes  in  progress.  For  progress  would 
involve  a  modification  of  the  Confession. 
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If  a  man  believes  that  the  standards  of 
our  Church  teach  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ,  he  will  not  believe  in  pro- 
gress so  far  as  Christology  is  concerned. 
And  certitude  concerning  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Confession,  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  denial  of  a  belief  in  progress.  Belief  in 
progress  in  theology  would  imply  that  he 
had  some  doubts  respecting  one  or  more  of 
the  doctrinal  utterances  of  the  Confession. 
And  hiB  belief  in  progress  would  be  measured 
by  his  incertitude. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  to  say  that  a  man 
believes  in  progress  in  theology  is  to  use 
very  vague  language.  For  his  belief  in  pro- 
gress may  cover  the  entire  system  of 
theology,  or  it  may  have  reference  only  to  a 
single,  and  that  a  comparativelyunimportant, 
doctrine.  It  may  refer  to  an  important 
change  of  opinion,  or  it  may  have  reference 
only  to  a  more  exact  and  discriminating 
expression  of  a  dogma.  And,  since  belief  in 
progress  is  just  the  measure  of  a  man's 
incertitude  respecting  the  teachings  of  the 
Confession,  and  may  admit  of  indefinite 
degrees,  it  would  be  wrong  to  impute  to  a 
man  revolutionary  sentiments  on  the  whole 
subject  of  theology,  merely  because  he 
avowed  a  belief  in  progressive  theology. 

It  would  appear  further,  that  if  one  is 
disposed  to  dispute  the  position  which  I 
assume,  in  affirming  my  belief  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  proper  course  for  him 
to  follow  is  to  indicate  the  weak  points  in 
the  Confession,  and  to  say  where  progress 
may  be  looked  for,  and  in  what  respects  it 
is  open  to  improvement.  On  a  priori 
grounds  no  one  has  the  right  to  affirm  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  is  not  true.  And  if 
it  is  true,  we  repeat  it,  there  is  no  room  for 
a  progress  which  will  necessitate  a  re-state- 
ment of  its  doctrines.  For  one  to  affirm 
that  there  is  room  for  progress  in  theology, 
he  should  be  ready  to  say  what  doctrines  he 
doubts  or  disbelieves.  This  would  remove 
the  discussion  at  once  into  the  sphere  of 


theological  controversy,  and  would  take 
away  from  the  idea  of  progressive  theology 
what  constitutes,  in  our  judgment,  its  most 
objectionable  feature.  For  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  a  man^  either  through  consti- 
tutional bias  or  because  he  has  given  some 
subjects  less  examination  than  they  deserve, 
feels  in  doubt  regarding  some  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  while 
entertaining  no  doubt  respecting  others. 
How  many  intelligent  laymen  there  are  in 
our  body  who  would  candidly  say  that  they 
experience  difficulty  in  receiving  some 
of  the  doctrines,  that  of  predestination, 
for  example.  This  incertitude  implies  that 
there  is  room  for  them  to  make  progress 
in  the  apprehension  of  doctrine ;  and  it 
may  go  so  Ceut  as  to  leave  the  impression 
on  their  mind  that  the  Church  itself  has 
not  yet  reached  an  exhaustive  statement 
on  these  subjects.  In  fact,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  they  can  avoid  the  feeling 
that  the  s3anbols  of  the  Church  need 
modification  to  the  extent,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  doctrines  about  which  they  stand 
in  doubt. 

The  matter  of  subjective  progress,  it 
appears,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
personal  one,  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
we  can  give  assent  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  is  one  of  those  subjects  to  which  Dr. 
Newman's  aphorism,  "  Egotism  is  true 
modesty,"  is  applicable.  It  is  accordingly 
proper  for  me  to  affirm  my  belief  that  the 
Confession  of  Faith  is  a  true  exhibition  of  the 
system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Bible,  and 
that  it  is  so  far  complete  that  no  material 
modification  of  it  is  needed.  In  affirming 
this  I  deny  progressive  theology.  To  justify 
my  denial  would  be  to  justify  my  affirmation 
— ^would  be  to  show  why  I  believe  the 
separate  doctrines  of  the  Confession ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  write  a  system  of  theology. 
This  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  do.  Nor 
shall  I  be  asked  to  anticipate  the  doubts 
t^hich  others  may  have  in  regard  to  particu- 
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lar  doctrines,  and  endeavour  to  show  that 
they  are  not  well  founded. 

That  to  which  I  take  exception  in  the 
argument  of  progressive  theologians  is  the 
assumption  that  our  present  creeds  are 
necessarily  inadequate. 

The  avowal  of  progressive  theology  on 
a  priori  grounds  is  open  to  objection.  In 
the  first  place,  because  it  is  arbitrary  and 
high-handed  for  men  to  assert  that  doctrines 
for  which  ample  evidence  is  presented  are 
untrue,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  exa- 
mine the  evidence.  This  mode  of  proceeding 
stultifies  all  reasoning,  and  destroys  the 
value  of  testimony.  It  is  open  to  objection, 
moreover,  because  it  is  a  mode  of  reasoning 
which,  if  allowed  in  the  case  of  one  doctrine, 
should  by  rights  be  allowed  in  reference  to 
every  doctrine,  and  which  tends,  therefore, 
to  reduce  us  to  a  state  of  utter  scepticism. 

These  reasons  will  be  presented  more  fully 
in  connection  with  a  review  of  the  leading 
arguments  in  favour  of  progressive  theology. 

It  is  said  that  the  Confessions  of  one  age 
are  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  succeeding 
age.  But  men  who  employ  this  language 
forget  that  a  cre^  is  not  like  a  coat,  made 
to  fit  the  wearer  and  accommodate  his  taste. 
The  question  is  whether  the  creed  ever  was 
the  equivalent  of  Scripture.  If  it  was  when 
it  was  made,  it  is  not  less  so  to-day.  For 
the  idea  of  a  creed  is  not  that  it  shall  repre- 
sent human  opinions  respecting  a  doctrine, 
but  that  it  shall  reflect  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  The  question  is  not  whether  a  creed 
suits  men,  but  whether  it  is  true  to  the 
Scripture.  If  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago, 
it  \&  not  less  so  now.  For,  unlike  the  fiashion 
of  this  world,  which  passeth  away,  truth  is 
immutable  and  immortal  If  the  principle 
were  allowed,  which  the  writer  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  has  stated,  to  wit, 
''  that  it  la  impossible  for  any  creed  to  con- 
tinue adequate  from  age  to  age,"  it  would 
follow  that  we  never  could  say  credo  to  any 
formulated  system  of  doctrine.    It  would  be 


impossible  to  believe  that  to  be  true  which 
at  the  same  time  we  believed  to  be  liable  to 
indefinite  modification.  A  creeds  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  We  should  have  but  little  en- 
couragement to  proceed  with  the  work  of 
improving  our  Confession  ;  there  would  be 
no  hope  of  reaching  a  final  opinion,  and  we 
should  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  Christians,  a  century  hence, 
will  find  the  creeds  of  to-day  as  antiquated 
as  some  now  regard  those  which  they  wish  to 
reconstruct.  For  the  principle  which  under- 
lies the  reasoning  of  progressive  theologians 
is  that,  of  necessity,  creeds  are  only  tenta- 
tive. This  argument  is  used  sometimes  by 
men  who  would  be  very  unwilling  to  carry  it 
to  its  logical  results.  But,  if  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  set  of  men  in 
the  seventeenth  century  could  make  a  creed 
which  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  may  we  not 
argue  that  it  is  not  likely  that  a  set  of  men 
in  the  third  century  would  succeed  any 
better?  Let  us  affirm  our  expectation  of 
progress  in  theology,  not  on  the  ground  of 
any  doubt  respecting  a  particular  doctrine, 
or  for  the  reason  that  we  suppose  that  the 
Scripture  lends  it  little  or  no  support,  but 
on  the  general  principle  that  the  creeds  of 
the  past  are  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the 
present.  Then  what  is  to  prevent  us  from 
supposing  that  it  may  turn  out  that  men 
have  been  mistaken  in  believing  Jesus  to  be 
Gk>d ;  that,  in  fact,  they  have  been  worship- 
ping the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator  ? 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  entertain  a  doubt 
respecting  this  doctrine,  and  at  the  same 
time  rely  on  Jesus  as  our  Saviour?  We 
should  think  not,  since  the  idea  would  involve 
the  palpable  conta*adiction  of  believing  at  the 
same  time  that  He  is  (jod,  and  yet  that  He 
may  not  be  Gknl  If  I  affirm  the  sentiment 
quoted  a  little  ago,  my  belief  becomes  a  pro- 
visional belief,  my  Saviour  a  provisional 
Saviour,  and  my  confidence  a  provisional 
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confidence,  whicli  at  any  moment  may  be 
destroyed. 

We  are  reminded,  in  defence  of  progres- 
sive theology,  that  there  has  been  progress  in 
other  departments ;  that  the  physical  sciences 
do  not  claim  to  be  complete ;  and  we  are 
asked  why  theology  should  claim  to  be  an 
exception.  Yes,  we  shall  be  told  that  even 
the  Church  at  last  has  grown  liberal  enough 
to  accept  the  facts  of  astronomy,  that  the 
doctrine  which  nearly  cost  Galileo  his  life  is 
a  schoolroom  common-place;  that  what  it 
was  then  infidelity  to  affirm,  it  is  now  insanity 
to  deny.  But  the  advance  in  physical  science 
is  due  to  constant  increase  of  scientific  ma- 
terials. Old  theories  are  proved  false  in  the 
presence  of  new  facts,  and  new  theories  are 
only  tentative  because  based  on  a  partial 
survey  of  facts.  But  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  science  in  which  a  text-book  becomes 
worthless  before  it  is  worn  out,  and  new  facts 
are  forcing  men  to  a  re-consideration  of  their 
theories.  With  all  the  facts  of  the  science 
in  so  small  a  compass,  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  antecedently  improbable,  that  by 
this  time  some  have  reached  definite  and 
accurate  conclusions  respecting  them.  Still, 
you  will  admit,  continues  the  objector,  that 
the  Church  has  made  progress  in  the  appre- 
hension of  doctrine.  Why,  then,  do  you 
suppose  that  progress  has  been  arrested; 
why  may  there  not  be  room  for  progress  now, 
as  there  was  when  the  Reformed  Confessions 
were  made?  The  Nicene  age  marks  one 
advance;  Augustine  another;  the  Reforma- 
tion constitutes  an  epoch,  and  the  Reformed 
Confessions  are  monuments  of  theological 
progress.  Why  are  we  to  conclude  that 
theology  has  come  to  a  standstill?  We 
answer:  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  Reformed 
Confessions  mark  an  advance  in  theological 
knowledge,  it  must  be  admitt^  that  they 
have  lessened  the  area  of  ill-understood 
doctrine,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  so 
thoroughly  discuss  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  new  line 


of  thought  which  does  not  contradict  the 
positions  taken  by  the  reformed  theologians. 

If  any  theological  topics  have  been  left 
unhandled,  of  course  they  may  be  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  fine  field  for  theological  in- 
vestigations. But  these  topics  are  certainly 
very  few.  And  if  progress  in  any  great 
degree  is  to  be  expected,  it  must  be  by  up- 
setting the  conclusions  already  reached.  Is 
there  any  antecedent  probability  that  we  who 
have  no  more  facts,  and  no  better  brains  than 
the  Reformers  had,  are  likely  to  reach 
more  trustworthy  conclusions?  This  is  a 
sufficient  reply  to  those  who  think  that 
because  there  has  been  progress  in  the  past, 
there  must  continue  to  be  progress  in  the 
future,  though  it  is  not  the  argument  by 
which  we  maintain  the  position  we  liave 
taken.  We-  do  not  believe  the  confession, 
because  of  an  antecedent  unlikelihood  that 
the  Reformers  were  wrong.  On  the  contrary, 
our  great  respect  for  them  is  the  result  of 
our  conviction  that  the  Confessions  they 
framed  are  so  complete,  and  so  conformable 
to  the  Scripture. 

But,  in  face  of  the  wide  differences  which 
separate  Protestant  denominations,  is  it  not 
bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  to  affirm 
that  Calvinism  has  reached  ultimate  conclu- 
sions in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ?  Is 
it  not,  in  a  word,  arrogating  infallibility,  to 
affirm  that  a  single  type  of  theological  opinion 
represents  the  true  doctrine  of  Scripture? 
With  some  minds,  questions  like  these  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  force.  And  though  it 
may  seem  arrogant,  at  first  sight,  to  take 
the  position  which  we  do,  yet,  on  closer 
study  of  the  question,  it  will  not  be  so  re- 
garded. That  twelve  clocks,  my  own  among 
them,  indicate,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
different  hour  of  the  day,  does  not  prove 
that  they  are  all  wrong,  though  they  all  may 
be  wrong.  And  the  system  of  Calvinism  is 
not  proved  to  be  wrong  in  the  simple  fact 
that  it  is  surrounded  by  opposing  systems. 
Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong,  depends  on 
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the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported.  If 
there  were  no  evidence  for  it,  it  would  not  be 
worthy  of  belief,  even  though  no  competing 
systems  were  in  the  field.  And  if  it  is 
attested,  the  presence  of  other  systems 
cannot  justly  prevent  me  from  giving  my 
assent  to  it.  I  surely  have  the  right,  with- 
out being  charged  with  bigotry,  to  say 
whether  I  believe  that  the  system  of  our 
Confession  is  taught  in  the  Bible.  And 
believing,  by  force  of  testimony,  that  it  is 
taught  there,  surely  I  shall  not  be  adced, 
even  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  narrowness,  to  contradict 
myself  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  I  believe 
that  the  Confession  is  false,  when  the  whole 
tenour  of  Scripture  teaches  me  that  it  is 
true. 

But  may  not  the  diflFerences  which  divide 
Protestantism  find  their  solution  in  a  higher 
and  as  yet  unrevealed  unity  ?  This  again, 
begs  the  very  question  in  dispute.  I  cannot 
believe  this  if  I  believe  the  Confession  of 
Faith  to  be  a  true  representation  of  the 
Scripture.  And  this,  as  already  remarked, 
cannot  be  determined  on  a  priori  ground. 
If  Calvinism  is  true,  Arminianism  is  false. 
If  the  Baptists  are  right,  Paedobaptists  are 
wrong.  The  positions  represented  by  these 
names  being  contradictory,  we  are  shut  up 
to  one  or  the  other  of  them. 

We  do  not  look  for  a  full  agreement  in 
doctrine  among  Christians.  But,  believing 
in  Calvinism,  we  believe  that  if  Christendom 
shall  ever  have  a  unanimous  faith,  it  will  be 
a  Calvinistic  faith,  which  was  the  faith  of 
Augustine,  which  was  the  faith  of  Paul. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  men  who 
have  no  special  leaning  towards  our  doctrinal 
system  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  it  is 
found  in  the  Bible.  ''  If  Arminianism  most 
commends  itself  to  our  feelings,"  says  Mr. 
Froude,  "  Calvinism  is  nearer  to  the  facts." 
And  Matthew  Arnold,  though  he  has  no 
respect  for  Paul's  theology,  admits  that  Cal- 
vinism is  wrapped  up  in  his  "harsh  and 


unedifjring   image   of  the   clay   and    the 
potter." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  subjective 
progress  in  theology,  we  have  been  led  to 
affirm  belief  in  the  Calvinistic  system — the 
question,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said,  being 
purely  a  personal  one,  and  the  denial  of 
progress  implying  a  belief  in  a  particular 
system  of  doctrine  as  truly  representative  of 
the  word  of  God.  But  the  Calvinist  is  not 
the  only  one  interested  in  the  denial  of  a 
progress  in  theology  which  finds  its  support 
in  a  priori  considerations  respecting  the 
adequateness  of  ancient  creeds;  for  these 
considerations,  as  we  have  seen,  jeopardise 
even  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ. 

V.     CHKISTIAN  THBOLOGY  AS  SYMBOLICAL. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
private  Christian  to  have  definite  opinions 
respecting  the  teachings  of  God's  word. 
And  were  there  no  visible  organisation 
called  the  Church ;  were  Christianity  to  re- 
solve itself  into  out-and-out  Individualism, 
systematic  theology  would  continue  to  be  a 
subject  of  great  value  to  the  diligent  student 
of  the  Bible. 

Theology  is  the  basis  of  organic  unity  in 
Christendom.  The  divisions  of  Christendom 
have  been  justified  on  theological  grounds. 
Theological  differences  separated  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Churches ;  they  gave  rise  to  the 
Reformation,  and  they  subsequently  divided 
Protestants.  The  separate  denominations 
are  held  together  by  their  theological  agree- 
ments. In  some  instances  the  theology  is 
expressed  in  a  written  form  or  symbol,  in 
others,  as  in  Romanism  and  Anglicanism,  in  a 
livbg  organisation.  The  unity  of  the  Papacy 
expresses  itself  in  the  dogma  ubi  Fetrus  ib^ 
ecdesia;  the  unity  of  Anglicanism  in  the 
sentiment  that  the  Church  is  a  community  of 
Christians  "  episcopally  officered." 

Theology  must  enter  into  the  conditions 
of  Church  union,  whether  the  union  be  more 
or  less  extensive.    And  it  cannot  but  be  a 
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matter  of  regret  that  Christians  have  so  far 
differed  in  their  interjwretations  of  the  Bible 
as  to  justify  so  many  independent  organi- 
sations.    Nor  does  it  remove  the  occasion 
of  this  regret  to  be  reminded  of  the  good 
effects  which  grow  out  of  generous  sectarian 
emulation,  or  to  be  told  that  denomina- 
tionalism  is  a  wise  anticipation  of  the  wants 
of  different  types  of  mind    For  the  divisions 
are  the  result  of  difference  of  theological 
opinion,  and  show  plainly  that  some  at  all 
events  are  greatly  in  the  wrong,  since  if 
all  were  in  the  right  there  would  be  no 
disagreement.    It  is  not  the  organic  division 
which  we  regret  so  much,   as   it  is  the 
doctrinal  disagreement  of  which  it  is  the 
exponent.    If  other  elements  did  not  enter 
into  the  discussion  we  could  readily  affirm 
that  Catholicity  is  preferable  to  Sectarianism, 
and  that  the  Church  should  bend  its  energies 
in  the  direction  of  a  restored  unity.    The 
other  elements  which  enter  into  the  case 
make  the  subject  one  of  difficulty.    That 
the  question  is  exciting  attention  one  can 
see  by  watching  the  religious  periodicals. 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Dean  Stanley,  the  poles  apart 
on  most  theological    questions,    are    both 
anxious  for   the  reunion  of   Christendom, 
the  former  on  the  narrow  basis  of  apostolic 
succession,  and   the    latter    on  the  broad 
principle     of    comprehension.      And     the 
positions    taken    by    the   two    men    may 
fairly  represent  the  only  reasonable  modes 
of  advocating  a  reunion  of  Christendom  :  a 
man  must,  in  other  words,  hope  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  all  Christians  will  come  round 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  or  that  they  will 
agree   to   tolerate   very   wide    theological 
differences.     There  are  few  who  look  for 
reunion  on  the  basis  of  unanimity.    The 
"  Old  Catholic"  movement  is  not  likely  to 
solve  the  sectarian  problem.    And  it  is  to 
comprehension  we  must  look,  if  anywhere, 
for  the  consummation  which  by  many  is 
devoutly  wished  for.    The  denominational 
difficulty  grows  out  of  the  attempt  to  unite 


the  two  ideas  of  organic  unity  and  doctrinal 
completeness.  If  organic  unity  were  the 
only  essential,  wide  divergences  of  belief 
could  be  tolerated.  If  organic  life  were  not 
important,  Christianity  might  run  into  indi- 
vidualism. When  the  break  with  Rome 
occurred  the  doctrine  was  ipso  facto 
announced  that  organic  unity  was  not 
essential.  It  is  not  strange  that  Pro- 
testantism became  sectarian.  For  if  men 
might  protest  against  Rome  and  make 
two  denominations,  why  might  not  Pro- 
testants protest  against  each  other  and 
make  ten.  If  we  protest  against  Rome  for 
teaching  too  much,  we  shall  naturally 
separate  from  Unitarians  who  teach  too  little. 

Since  organic  unity  is  not  essential,  any 
proposition  to  unite  the  sects  on  a  basis  of 
comprehension  must  answer  the  question 
whether  the  change  will  be  attended  with  a 
gain  greater  than  the  loss.  For  it  is  needless 
to  say  there  is  some  advantage  in  the  present 
state  of  things  which  broad-churchism  would 
not  possess. 

The  comprehension  scheme  requires,  first 
of  all,  the  giving  up,  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians, of  their  ideas  on  Church  polity.  For 
as  long  as  Prelacy,  Presby  terianism,  and  Con- 
gregationalism are  conscientiously  defended, 
on  Scriptural  grounds.  Sectarianism  will  hold 
its  own.  The  principle  suggests  a  difficulty 
at  the  outset,  of  whose  speedy  removal 
we  see  no  tokens.  Then  the  principle 
of  comprehension,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
designs  of  those  who  advocate  it,  ought  to 
admit  to  Christian  fellowship  all  who  are 
Christians.  How  are  we  to  determine  exactly 
who  are  Christians  ?  What  is  the  minimum 
of  doctrine  which  will  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  Christian  fellowship  ?  At  first  sight, 
the  movement  would  indicate  a  great 
advance  in  Christian  charity.  But,  on 
closer  examination,  we  shall  find  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  For  it  is  far  less  invidious 
to  have  a  long  creed  which  is  not  intended 
to  include  all  Christians,  than  a  short  one, 
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which  puts  upon  those  who  exclude  men 
from  Christian  fellowship  the  responsibility 
of  saying  they  are  not  Christians  at  all 

But,  suppose  that  the  principle  of  com- 
prehension should  go  into  effect,  what  would 
be  the  result  ?  Organic  action  on  the  part 
of  Christians  at  large  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  They  might  agree  in  observing 
the  week  of  prayer  ;  they  might  come  to  a 
better  understanding  respecting  the  distri- 
bution of  missionary  work;  they  might 
pour  their  united  offerings  into  a  common 
treasury.  But  they  can  do  that  now,  and 
to  a  great  extent  are  doing  it.  The  work  of 
the  Church  would  necessarily  be  entrusted 
to  local  agencies;  and  the  only  difference,  so 
far  as  polity  is  concerned,  would  be  that  the 
denominations  would  be  separated  by 
geographical  boundaries,  rather  than  by 
distinctions  of  creed.  The  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
Episcopal  Church  would  die,  and  in  their 
place  we  should  have  the  Church  of  New 
York,  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  the  Church 
of  Chicago,  etc.  Suppose  this  denomina- 
tional fasion  should  take  place,  what  great 
gain,  or  what  important  difference  would 
result  ?  The  Baptist  would  pass  the  church 
which  believes  in  infant  baptism,  to  wait  on 
the  ministry  of  one  who  believes  that 
immersion  is  the  only  mode,  and  that 
believers  are  the  only  subjects  of  baptism. 
The  Arminian  would  rather  walk  a  mile 
than  worship  next  door  with  a  Calvinistic 
congregation.  In  a  word,  the  principle  of 
elective  affinity  would  still  control  the 
relations  of  pastor  and  people,  and  we 
should    be   just    where    we    were    before 


with  the  difference  that  we  should  have 
parted  company  with  much  that  was  dear 
and  valued  ;  we  should  miss  the  S3rmpathy 
which  exists  between  sharers  of  a  common 
faith ;  we  should  lack  the  stimulus  which 
is  given  to  Christian  enterprise  by  national 
denominationalism ;  we  should  foster  in- 
difference to  doctrinal  truth ;  and  the 
world  would  lose  the  value  of  the  separate 
lessons  which  the  denominations  teach. 
The  world  is  in  more  need  of  Calvinism  than 
of  comprehension ;  and  until  we  all  come 
to  the  unity  of  the  faith.  Sectarianism  will 
be  at  once  the  reproach  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  Protestant  Christianity.  "  Looking 
around,  then,"*  says  Mr.  Curteis,  "what 
schemes  are  at  the  present  moment 
presented  to  our  choice,  whereby  the 
effort  shall  be  made  to  organise  Teutonic 
Christendom?  Two  only  are  in  view,  and 
they  are  these — (1)  the  scheme  of  'the 
Evangelical  Alliance,'  and  (2)  the  scheme  of 
'the  old  Catholic  ChurcL'"  Which  is  an 
Anglican's  way  of  saying :  We  must  agree, 
and  so  be  one;  or  we  must  agree  to  differ, 
and  so  co-operate. 

Let  Christians  learn,  then,  to  soften  the 
asperities  of  controversy — to  recognise  the 
brotherly  relations  subsisting  among  the 
sects — and  then,  in  a  spirit  of  preference 
which  does  not  exalt  itself  into  exclusive- 
ness,  and  of  emulation  which  does  not  run 
into  rivalry,  let  them  go  side  by  side  across 
prairies,  and  over  mountains,  and  up  rivers, 
and  through  cities,  carrying  the  same  glad 
message  of  redeeming  lova 

*  Distent  in  its  delation  to  the  Church  of  England. 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1871.    Preface,  p.  14. 
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Professor  Nbwoomb  : 

|HE  object  aimed  at  in  the  present 
discussion  b  to  take  a  first  step 
toward  securing  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other's  position  between 
two  conflicting  schools  of  thought  respecting 
the  course  of  Nature.  One  of  these  schools 
we  may  call  that  of  the  scientific  philosophy, 
because  it  is  for  the  most  part  represented 
by  investigators  or  students  of  science.  The 
other  is  that  of  the  religious  philosophy,  but 
in  designating  it  thus  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  it  is  necessarily  unscientific,  any 
more  than  that  the  scientific  school  is  neces- 
sarily irreligious.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  call  it  the  theological  school  of 
thought,  because  it  seeks  in  Nature  to  find 
proof  of  a  directing  Mind,  while  the  other 
school  studies  Nature  solely  to  learn  her 
phenomena,  and  to  draw  such  philosophic 
conclusions  as  may  be  founded  on  their 
study. 

Whether  there  is  a  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween the  views  of  the  two  schools  we  shall 
not  pretend  to  say ;  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  fact  that  a  conflict  does  exist,  and 
that  it  turns  on  certain  questions  respecting 
what  we  may  call  the  fundamental  methods 
of  Nature.  It  is  assumed  on  both  sides 
that  there  is  some  sort  of  uniform  plan  and 
method  in  the  course  of  Nature,  but  there 
is  not  only  no  agreement,  but  no  mutual 
understanding  as  to  what  that  plan  and 
method  are.  To  the  scientific  school  the 
other  presents  itself  as  criticising  its  funda- 
mental position,  and  yet  in  no  case  directly 
denying  it.  So  feur  as  can  be  understood, 
the  theological  school  refuses  to  express  any 


opinion  on  the  fundamental  proposition  on 
which  the  whole  discussion  turns,  but  appears 
equally  ready  to  admit  or  deny  it  according 
to  the  beariug  of  the  argument  to  be  founded 
on  such  admission  or  denial  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
position  they  mean  to  occupy,  but  only  that 
it  is  the  manner  in  which  their  position  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  other  school.  We  need 
not  discuss  the  question  which  side  the  f&ult 
is  on,  since  any  party  which  does  not  under- 
stand the  other  has  a  right  to  state  his 
difficulties,  and  to  ask  the  other  for  explana- 
tion. The  first  step  toward  clearing  the 
ground  for  a  mutual  understanding  is,  to 
state  and  explain  the  position  taken  by  the 
scientific  school,  and  to  inquire  of  the  other 
whether  this  position  is  entirely  untenable. 
The  fundamental  postulate  of  the  scientific 
philosophy  is  a  principle  founded  on  a  limited 
series  of  observations,  and  extended  by  in- 
duction to  the  whole  course  of  Nature.  It 
may  be  expressed  in  the  following  words : 

The  whole  course  of  Nature,  considered  as 
a  succession  of  phenomena,  is  conditioned 
solely  by  antecedent  causes,  in  the  action  of 
which  no  regard  to  consequences  is  either 
traceable  by  human  investigation,  or  neces- 
sary to  foresee  the  phenomena. 

The  sole  question  presented  for  discussion 
in  the  present  series  of  papers  is  the  follow- 
ing :  To  what  extent  is  the  above  postulate 
consistent  with  sound  doctrine  ? 

The  somewhat  vague  term  "sound  doc- 
trine "  is  used  purposely  in  place  of  a  more 
specific  one,  in  order  to  give  the  representa- 
tives of  the  opposing  school  the  widest  range 
of  position  from  which  to  express  acquies- 
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cence  or  dissent.  We  might  have  inquired 
whether  the  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the 
action  of  a  Supreme  Will  in  the  processes  of 
Nature ;  whether  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  or  with  any 
other  doctrine  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
Creator  to  His  works  which  one  might  think 
proper  to  propound.  But,  by  doing  so,  we 
should  narrow  the  field  of  inquiry  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  result  indecisive,  and 
therefore  unsatisfactory. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  we  do  not  in- 
quire whether  the  hypothesis  is  itself  sound 
in  doctrine,  but  only  whether  it  is  consistent 
with  soundness.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect 
in  a  single  discussion  to  reach  any  result 
respecting  its  absolute  truth  or  falsity,  or 
even  to  argue  its  truth  in  its  widest  extent. 
The  question  of  its  truth  enters  in  this  in- 
direct way:  that,  if  it  is  inconsistent  with 
any  admitted  or  observed  fact,  it  will  be 
allowable  to  demonstrate  the  inconsistency. 
So  also  if  it  may  be  accepted  within  certain 
definable  limits,  but  is  not  admissible  beyond 
those  limits,  that  fact  ought  to  be  clearly 
understood.  And  we  may  remark,  at  the 
outset,  that  if  one  admits  that  the  postulate 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  true  for  the 
whole  field  of  phenomena,  he  admits  all  that 
the  scientific  school  claims  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  postulate  is,  in  fact,  presented 
as  a  scientific  and  not  as  a  theological  prin- 
ciple, and  the  question  whether  it  is  valid  as 
such  must  be  settled  before  any  conclusion 
in  a  field  higher  than  that  of  phenomena  can 
be  founded  upon  it. 

In  order  to  confine  the  discussion  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  exact  points  of  real  or  pos- 
sible difiierences,  we  shall  brieflly  explain  the 
postulate  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall 
be  as  little  room  as  possible  for  misunder- 
standing it.  In  doing  so  we  shall  make  no 
attempt  to  argue  its  truth  or  falsity,  but  only 
seek  to  make  known  its  meaning  and  scope. 
The  difficulties  which  have  heretofore  arisen 
have  their  origin  partly  in  a  misconception 


as  to  what  the  scientific  philosoper  means 
when  he  speaks  of  reducing  phenomena  to 
general  laws,  or  explaining  them  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes,  and  partly  from 
a  failure  to  distinguish  clearly  between 
phenomena  as  such  and  the  abstract  ideas 
with  which  they  may  be  associated.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  postulate  arises  not  firom 
its  complexity  or  the  abstract  character  of 
the  ideas  involved  in  it,  butfrom  its  extremely 
simple  and  concrete  character.  It  involves 
no  ideas  but  such  as  are  familiar  from  child- 
hood and  really  understood  by  children, 
though  they  may  not  be  able  to  express  them 
in  language.  We  are  indeed  in  a  difficulty 
similar  to  that  which  might  be  encountered 
by  a  rustic  when  called  upon  to  define  what 
he  meant  by  a  loaf  of  bread  before  a  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  and  to  word  his  definition  in 
such  a  way  as  to  stand  good  against  all  the 
professor's  analysis.  If  our  own  attempt  fails 
to  stand  analysis,  we  shall  repose  on  the  same 
hope  that  would  sustain  the  rustic — namely, 
that,  after  all,  his  interlocutor  understood 
what  a  loaf  of  bread  was  just  as  well  as  he 
did  himself 

The  first  point  to  be  explained  is,  what  is 
meant  by  considering  the  course  of  nature 
simply  as  a  succession  of  phenomena.  The 
reason  for  this  restriction  is,  that  we  must 
agree  about  phenomena  before  we  can  have 
any  intelligent  discussion  respecting  what 
lies  behind  or  above  them.  The  meaning  of 
the  restriction  is  that  we  eliminate  from  our 
discussion  all  those  abstract  conceptions 
which  are  frequently  associated  with  pheno- 
mena, but  which  do  not  serve  to  assist  in 
defining  phenomena.  Among  these  concep- 
tions are  the  opposing  ones  of  potentiality 
and  necessity,  which  several  schools  of 
philosophers  persist  in  trying  to  impose  on 
phenomena.  These  conceptions  have  no  place 
whatever  in  scientific  investigation,  and  are 
therefope  not  to  be  in  any  way  brought  into 
the  present  discussion.     For  instance,  the- 
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scientific  philosophy  does  not  assert  that 
gravitation  "must"  act,  that  a  stone  "neces- 
sarily" falls,  or  that  the  course  of  nature 
"cannot"  do  otherwise  than  conform  to 
mathematical  laws ;  it  only  asserts  that  as  a 
simple  matter  of  fact  gravitation  does  act, 
and  events  in  nature  do  occur  in  conformity 
with  definable  laws.  If  we  admit  this,  the 
question  is  settled  without  discussing  the 
question  of  necessity.  Nor  is  it  any  argument 
against  the  postulate  to  maintain  or  show 
that  things  may,  might,  could,  or  would  be 
different  from  what  they  are,  because  the 
postulate  considers  things  only  as  they  are, 
and  not  as  they  may  be.  The  only  modifi- 
cations of  a  proposition  which  it  admits  are: 
the  fact  is  so,  the  fact  is  not  so,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  fact  is  or  is  not  so.  The 
latter,  it  will  be  remarked,  does  not  express 
anything  respecting  the  fact,  but  only  a 
state  of  ignorance  confined  to  our  own  minds. 
Another  class  of  conceptions  associated 
with  phenomena,  but  entirely  excluded  in  the 
present  discussion,  are  those  of  the  invisible 
forces  or  causes  which  may  lie  behind  the 
visible  course  of  nature.  Respecting  this 
everyone  is  at  liberty  to  hold  any  opinions 
without  coming  into  conflict  with  the  scien- 
tific philosophy,  provided  only  that  he  draws 
no  conclusion  inconsistent  with  what  the 
other  believes  to  be  a  legitimate  induction 
from  observation.  For  instance,  it  is  not 
objectionable  to  the  postulate  to  say  that  all 
things  are  determined  by  a  Divine  Will, 
because  the  postulate  assumes  nothing  re- 
specting such  will,  and  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  its  supposed  immanence  in  the 
whole  course  of  nature,  unless  conclusions 
inconsistent  with  observed  facts  are  founded 
upon  it.  So  long  as  the  religious  school 
admits  that  stones  fall,  water  runs,  and 
storms  move,  according  to  the  scientific  pos- 
tulate, they  may  place  any  occult  causes 
behind  those  phenomena  which  do  not  lead 
to  results  incompatible  with  it.-  For  the 
same  reason  there  is  no  objection  to  main- 
F  2 


taining  that  things  were  designed  to  be  as 
they  are,  unless  such  design  is  considered  to 
be  a  physical  cause  which  can  be  traced  by 
studying  such  things. 

We  now  reach  the  main  prot>o6ition,  that 
the  course  of  nature  is  conditioned  solely  by 
antecedent  causes,  in  the  action  of  which  no 
regard  to  consequences  can  be  traced.  We 
use  the  word  "conditioned"  instead  of  "de- 
termined," to  do  away  with  all  conception  of 
necessity,  and  to  avoid  being  understood  as 
saying  that  things  must  be  instead  of  simply 
saying  that  things  are.  We  also  use  the  very 
ambiguous  word  "cause,"  susceptible  of 
being  pulled  to  pieces,  and  shown  to  mean 
everything,  anything,  or  nothing,  at  pleasure, 
in  its  ordinary  every-day  sense,  which  every- 
body understands,  and  which  therefore  need 
not  be  further  defined.  If  it  be  replied  that 
this  every-day  sense  is  vague,  and  susceptible 
of  minute  subdivisions  into  different  mean- 
ings, we  reply  that  any  meaning  consistent 
with  ordinary  ideas  may  be  assigned  to  it. 

The  further  distinction  of  what  is  meant 
can  be  better  understood  by  example  than 
in  any  other  way.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
destruction  of  a  theatre  by  fire,  and  inquire 
why  it  occurred.  We  can  give  three 
answers : — 

1.  That  the  fire  was  the  work  of  a  Higher 
Being,  who  desired  to  attain  some  end. 
Perhaps  there  were  bad  people  in  the  theatre, 
who  were  to  be  punished  or  prevented  from 
further  crime ;  or  perhaps  the  theatre  was 
injuring  the  morals  of  the  community,  and 
was,  therefore,  burned  for  the  public  good. 

2.  That  the  cause  was  entirely  inscrutable, 
and,  therefore,  such  as  to  elude  all  human 
investigation. 

3.  That  it  occurred  in  one  of  the  many 
ways  by  which  everyone  knows  that  fires 
may  occur,  and  that  the  character  of  the 
theatre  or  the  intentions  of  the  wicked 
people  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

Of  these  three  possiUe  modes  of  occur- 
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rence  of  the  fire,  only  the  third  is  admitted 
by  the  postulate  of  the  scientific  school  as 
affording  an  explanation.  By  an  explana- 
tion we  mean  the  statement  of  a  general 
principle  covering  all  cases  of  the  origin  of 
fires,  and  of  some  special  fstcts  showing  the 
fire  to  be  the  combined  result  of  the  f&ct 
and  the  principle.  For  instance,  whenever 
a  match  is  rubbed  in  a  certain  way  and  in  a 
certain  position  relative  to  a  piece  of  drapery, 
a  fire  will  be  the  result.  In  this  case  the 
required  conditions  were  fulfilled  by  an 
actress  treading  upon  a  match.  The  fire 
will  always  result  when  these  same  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  no  matter  what  the  cha- 
racter of  the  play  or  of  the  audience.  But, 
according  to  the  scientific  postulate  we  could 
make  no  such  general  assertion  respecting 
the  first  explanation,  which  is,  therefore, 
inadmissible  as  an  explanation. 

As  another  example  we  may  take  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  By  assuming  that 
these  motions  take  place  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  the  astro- 
nomer is  enabled  to  predict,  years  or  centuries 
in  advance,  that  the  moon's  shadow  will 
pass  over  certain  regions  of  the  earth  at 
certain  stated  times.  Why  can  he  not  pre- 
dict every  natural  occurrence — ^the  earth- 
quakes, the  storms,  the  floods,  the  plagues  of 
tilie  future — ^with  equal  certainty?  The 
answer  of  the  postulate  is,  that  it  is  only  on 
account  of  his  want  of  knowledge  and  want  of 
reasoning  power.  A  mind  capable  of  express- 
ing in  language  the  necessary  data,  fully  ac- 
quainted with  certain  laws,  and  possessed  of 
a  calculus  of  sufficient  power,  could  foresee 
the  end  of  all  things  from  the  beginning  by 
a  process  the  same  in  kind  as  that  by  which 
the  mathematician  foresees  the  celestial 
motions.  The  celestial  motions,  phenome- 
nally conditioned  by  the  law  of  gravitation 
and  by  the  initial  circumstances  of  the 
motions,  are  supposed  to  symbolise  the  whole 
course  of  inanimate  Nature,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  phenomena  are  concerned. 


We  have  presented  an  antithesis  between 
the  theory  presented  for  discussion  and  the 
theory  of  final  causes  which  assumes  that 
things  have  been  arranged  with  a  visible 
purpose.  But  the  ground  is  frequently 
taken  that  there  is  really  no  antagonism 
between  these  two  theories,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  course  of  Nature  proceeding  in 
accordance  with  invariable  laws  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  occasional  asser* 
tion  of  consistency,  every  advance  of 
the  scientific  philosophy  toward  present- 
ing a  complete  theory  of  the  course  d 
Nature  in  accordance  with  their  doctrine 
is  vigorously  contested.  Now,  if  theo- 
logians find  the  doctrine  alluded  to  not 
inconsistent  with  their  views,  they  have 
no  right  to  contest  it  in  the  manner  that 
they  do ;  and  the  scientific  philosopher  has 
a  right  to  presume  that  their  seeming  incon- 
sistency is  founded  on  some  failure  between 
the  two  schools  to  give  the  same  meaning  to 
the  term,  laws  of  nature.  An  understanding 
on  this  point  can  be  beet  reached,  not  by  an 
abstract  definition,  but  by  concrete  examples 
of  the  meaning  of  the  scientific  postulate, 
like  those  just  given.  Just  so  far  as  the 
theologian  can  reconcile  the  motions  of  the 
planets  or  the  burning  of  the  theatre  with 
final  causes  or  with  a*directing  hand,  so  Car 
is  he  at  liberty  to  reconcile  the  whole  course 
of  Nature  in  the  same  way. 

We  have  stated  the  scientific  postulate  in 
the  widest  and  most  general  terms.  Had  we 
been  disposed  to  narrow  the  inquiry,  we 
might  have  substituted  for  it  a  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  because  it  is  here 
that  the  dispute  is  at  present  raging  with 
most  bitterness.  But,  since  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  is  itself  founded  on  the  postulate, 
our  discussion  is  more  complete  if  we  include 
the  more  general  proposition.  The  theory 
of  evolution  maintains  that  certain  forms 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  special 
creation  are  really  the  product  of  natural 
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causes  of  precisely  the  same  character  with 
those  which  cause  the  movement  of  storms 
and  the  chemical  changes  going  on  in  the 
world  around  us.  Hence  a  consideration  of 
the  theological  tendencies  of  the  one  will 
include  the  same  thing  for  the  other. 

Db.  Pobter  :  Professor  Newcomb,  it  will 
be  observed,  opens  the  discussion  by  giving 
his  views  of  the  antagonistic  positions  taken 
by  the  scientific  and  theological  schools 
respectively  in  regard  to  the  course  of  Nature. 
So  far  as  the  last  school  is  concerned,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  he  evinces  more 
candour  and  desire  to  be  just,  than  success 
in  stating  what  he  conceives  this  school  to 
hold.  What  he  criticises  it  for  holding,  and 
implies  that  it  does  hold,  is  something  like 
this :  The  theological  school  conceives  final 
causes  to  be  co-ordinate  with  efficient  or 
physical  causes,  holding  that  they  are  mani- 
fested by  similar  indications,  and  are  tested 
by  similar  experiments.  In  the  example 
cited  of  the  burning  of  a  theatre,  the 
scientific  school  recognises  only  physical 
agencies  or  causes ;  the  theological  discerns 
a  final  cause,  or  the  purpose  of  "  a  Higher 
fieing  who  desired  to  attain  some  end,"  i.e,, 
a  moral  eflfect,  and  directly  produces  it,  as 
the  torch  causes  the  physical  conflagration. 

I  cannot  accept  this  as  a  correct  statement 
of  what  is  taught  or  implied  by  any  school 
of  thinkers  which  holds  that  design  or  final 
cause  is  manifest  in  the  course  of  Nature,  or 
must  be  assumed  to  explain  it.  The  argu- 
ments which  Professor  Newcomb  arrays 
against  this  view  seem  to  me  as  uncalled  for 
as  the  fiction  toward  which  he  directs  them 
is  imaginary. 

Leaving  this  point  to  return  to  it  again,  I 
pass  to  his  view  of  "the  fundamental  postu- 
late of  the  scientific  philosophy,"  as  it  is 
stated  by  himself.  "The  whole  course  of 
Nature,  considered  as  a  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, is  conditioned  solely  by  antecedent 
causes^  in  the  action  of  which  no  regard  to 


consequences  is  either  traceable  by  human 
investigation  or  necessary  to  foresee  the 
phenomena."  This  statement,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  divided  into  two  portions,  an  a&mation 
and  a  denial  The  affirmation  seems  to  me 
defective  for  its  omissions,  the  denial  to  be 
false,  and  the  postulate  itself  to  be  therefore 
inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine.  By  sound 
doctrine  I  mean  truth  of  any  kind,  whether 
it  pertains  to  the  science  of  Nature,  the 
science  of  man,  or  the  science  of  God.  I  do 
not  argue  from  the  inferences  or  consequences 
to  theology  that  might  follow  from  the  pos- 
tulate that  it  is  therefore  untrue,  but  that  it 
is  unsound  in  what  it  omits  and  denies,  and 
for  this  reason  is  inconsistent  with  "sound 
doctrine."  I  have  no  favours  to  ask,  and  no 
appeals  to  make  as  a  theologian,  but  write 
only  in  the  interests  of  science  and  the  truth. 

The  defects  of  the  affirmative  part  of  the 
postulate  are  made  more  obvious  by  the 
author's  subsequent  explanations  of  his 
meaning.  He  tells  us  that,  in  asserting  that 
science  concerns  itself  with  the  succession 
of  phenomena,  he  desires  to  get  rid  of  those 
abstract  conceptions  which  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  phenomena — particularly  "  po- 
tentiality and  necessity."  We  are  tempted 
to  inquire  whether  these  conceptions  are 
any  more  abstract  than  the  conception  of 
"  succession  ?"  We  also  inquire  whether 
the  assertion  in  the  postulate,  that  this 
succession  of  the  phenomena  is  **  conditioned 
solely  by  antecedent  causes"  does  not  imply 
the  presence  and  validity  of  these  very  con- 
ceptions of  potentiality  and  necessity  ?  If 
the  author  denies  causation  with  potentiality 
and  necessity,  he  must  limit  science  to 
inquiries  respecting  "  succession,"  and  assign 
to  it  a  narrower  sphere  than  the  positivists 
who  recognise  the  relation  of  similarity  and 
succession. 

He  proceeds  to  assert  that  the  only 
question  with  which  science  concerns  itself 
is  what  can  be  established  as  a  fact.  We 
wait  to  be  informed  what  he  means  by  a  fact 
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or  phenomenon.  Does  he  mean  that  science 
concerns  itself  with  facts  or  phenomena  as 
such,  or  with  facts  and  phenomena  as 
related  ?  If  the  latter,  is  not  the  question 
open  whether  the  relations  of  design  may 
not  as  properly  be  called  facts  as  the  relations 
of  time  or  causation  ? 

He  adds,  all  " invisible  forces  or  causes" 
which  "lie  behind  the  visible  course  of 
Nature "  must  be  excluded,  and  again,  all 
*'  occult  causes."  But  why  are  relations  of 
design,  or  the  facts  or  phenomena  which 
they  explain,  any  more  invisible  or  occult 
than  the  relations  of  succession  or  causation? 
Perhaps  by  ** invisible"  and  "occult"  he 
means  spiritual  as  contrasted  with  physical, 
and  thus  would  limit  Nature  to  material 
forces  and  phenomena,  excluding  spirit  from 
holding  any  place  in  Nature  or  any  relations 
to  Nature,  or  any  agency  in  its  phenomena, 
which  science  is  bound  to  recognise. 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  affirmation 
of  this  postulate,  it  unwarrantably  narrows 
the  conception  of  the  course  of  Nature,  as 
the  subject-matter  of  science.  We  would 
widen  that  conception  as  follows : 

1.  The  course  of  Nature  includes  the 
phenomena  and  facts  of  spirit  as  truly  as 
those  of  matter.  Scientifically  considered, 
the  one  are  no  more  "  invisible,"  "  occult," 
or  "abstract"  than  the  other.  Of  the  two, 
the  agency  of  spirit  is  more  visible,  manifest, 
and  concrete  than  any  agency  of  matter  in 
the  production  of  that  effect  which  we  caD 
science. 

2.  These  facts  or  phenomena,  these  forces 
or  agents,  are  connected  by  various  relations, 
as  of  time  and  space,  involving  number  and 
geometry ;  also  of  likeness  or  analogy,  cause 
and  effect,  and  perhaps  others.  These  are 
the  materials  from  and  by  which  science  is 
constructed  by  the  rational  spirit,  as  it 
determines  the  properties,  forces,  and  pre- 
eminently th^  laws  of  both  matter  and  spirit. 
That  Professor  Newcomb  should  fail  to  em- 
phasise the  pre-eminence  of  laws  as  the 


subject-matter  of  science  may  well  occasion 
surprise. 

3.  Laws  are  affirmed  of  the  action  of 
forces  as  "conditioned"  or  modified  mathe- 
matically in  the  production  of  effects  by 
relations  of  time  or  space ;  also  as  conditioned 
by  one  another  when  two  or  more  forces  act 
together  in  the  production  of  any  constant 
or  regular  effect.  In  the  discovery  of  forces, 
properties,  or  laws,  science  is  not,  however, 
shut  up  to  the  use  of  mathematical  tests,  or 
verifying  experiments.  Some  sciences  of 
matter,  even,  e.  g,,  physiology,  do  not  admit 
these  criteria.  Even  those  which  do,  recog- 
nise very  largely  the  facts  and  analogies, 
the  interpretations  and  probabilities,  which 
precede  and  follow  such  tests.  Every  one 
of  them  makes  the  most  liberal  use  of  facts 
and  relations,  which  must  be  assumed  as  the 
preconditions  of  the  experimental  element 
in  induction. 

4.  A  universe  of  law  is,  ipso  facto,  a 
universe  of  design.  A  "course  of  Nature" 
the  phenomena  of  which  occur  in  regular 
succession,  much  more  a  course  of  Nature 
conditioned  by  causes,  is  neither  thinkable 
nor  explicable  except  by  antecedent  and 
controlling  purpose.  Professor  Newcomb 
says  it  is  assumed  that  there  "  is  some  sort 
of  uniform  plan  and  method  in  the  course 
of  Nature."  But  plan  and  method  imply 
design,  or  at  the  least  are  best  explained  by 
design.  Design  is  objective  thought — ''  a 
plan  or  method,"  "the  fundamental  method 
of  Nature,"  as  Professor  Newcomb  elsewhere 
says.  Objective  thought  is  completed  and 
explained  by  a  subjective  thinker  whose 
plans  and  methods  science  interprets. 

5.  Induction  itself  requires  design,  or  "  a 
plan  or  method  in  the  course  of  Nature,"  as 
its  postulate.  Professor  Newcomb  says  that 
the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  scientific 
philosophy  is  "founded  on  a  limited  series  of 
observations,  and  extending  by  induction  to 
the  whole  course  of  Natura"  But  he  for- 
gets that  he  has  abready  provided  a  postulate 
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£till  more  fundamental — if  this  is  not  an 
Hibemicism — in  asserting  "a  plan  and 
method "  in  Nature.  Moreover,  what  he 
calls  "  extending  by  induction "  can  be  ex- 
plained and  justified  only  by  a  belief  in 
interpretable  analogies,  which  are  explicable 
only  by  design,  or  "fundamental  methods 
of  Nature." 

6.  The  course  of  Nature  furnishes  con- 
stant examples  of  the  interaction  of  matter 
and  spirit.  Subjective  thought  makes  itself 
manifest  as  objective  thought  through 
material  phenomena.  Though  the  same 
media,  objective  thought  and  subjective 
thought  are  interpreted  by  the  rapid  pro- 
cesses of  naturai  induction.  Moreover, 
thought  or  spirit  controls  matter  and  pro- 
duces and  prevents,  modifies  and  arrests,  the 
operation  of  physical  'agencies  without 
hindering  their  activity  or  interfering  with 
their  laws.  It  is  true  the  mutual  relations 
of  spiritual  and  material  force  are  very 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  laws  of 
their  co-action  are  inexactly  determined,  but 
the  fact  that  they  act  in  harmony  with  one 
another — while  both  are  potent  factors  to 
varying  effects— cannot  be  questioned.  All 
this  is  affirmed  in  the  postulate  of  apian  or 
method  in  Nature,  and  confirmed  by  our 
experiments  and  observations. 

7.  In  the  economy  of  Nature,  spirit  is  of 
greater  significance  than  matter,  and  the 
phenomena  and  effects  of  the  physical 
universe  proceed  in  subservience  to  ends 
which  concern  rational  and  sentient  beings. 
This  is  assumed  by  Science  itself,  and  by 
Art,  the  servitor  of  Science.  What  were 
the  unknown  and  the  unused  powers  of 
Nature,  were  they  reflected  by  no  interpreting 
mind  and  transfigured  by  no  imitative  or 
constructive  skill  ?  What  were  these  intel- 
lectual achievements  of  science  and  art,  if 
they  did  not  minister  to  the  enjoyments  of 
sentient  souls  ?  What  were  sentient  enjoy- 
ment, were  it  not  used  as  a  motive  for 
gratitude  and  love  and  worship  in  those  who. 


in  knowledge,  enjoyment,  and  duty  are  like 
God,  the  Being  who  is  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  all  science,  and  the  moral  Ruler 
of  the  spirits  who  interpret  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings,  and  his  will  ? 

Thus  far  we  have  sought  to  supply  what 
is  omitted  in  what  Professor  Newcomb  affirms 
of  the  course  of  Nature.  Our  enlarged 
definition  will  enable  us  briefly  to  dispose  of 
his  denial,  viz.,  "  in  the  action  of  which  no 
regard  to  consequences  is  either  traceable  by 
human  investigation  or  necessary  to  foresee 
the  phenomena."  By  "a  regard  to  con- 
sequences," he  must  mean  consequences 
as  designed,  not  merely  physical  sequences, 
but  psychical  or  spiritual  eff'ects,  more 
exactly  sentient  or  moral  good  or  evil. 
When  he  sajrs  that  these  "  cannot  be  trace- 
able by  human  investigation,"  he  may  mean 
that  they  cannot  be  tested  by  a  certain  class 
of  scientific  criteria  or  processes,  i.e.,  by 
mathematical  formulro  or  physical  experi- 
ments. Taken  in  this  sense  his  words  are 
true ;  but  if  he  means  that  their  presence 
and  agency  cannot  be  discerned  and  proved 
by  evidence  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  is 
technically  called  scientific,  and  indeed  by 
evidence  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is 
accepted  for  many  facts  and  truths  in  physical 
science,  we  dissent  from  him  altogether. 
No  man  who  rightly  estimates  the  variety 
in  the  kinds  of  evidence  which  enforces  our 
belief  in  the  various  facts  and  truths  of 
physical  science  would  deny  that  design  or 
purpose  is  as  clearly  traceable  in  many  of 
the  arrangements  and  phenomena  of  Nature 
as  the  causes  or  laws  that  are  ascertained  by 
experiment  or  induction. 

In  the  example  of  the  destruction  of  a 
theatre  by  fire.  Professor  Newcomb  gives 
three  possible  answers  to  the  question  "  why 
it  occurred."  Overlooking  that  "  why"  in 
such  a  connection  may  mean  "whence," 
"  how,"  or  "  for  what,"  as  it  asks  for  answers 
in  the  terms  of  a  cause,  a  law,  or  an  end, 
he  insists  that  only  one  of  two  answers  cp' 
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be  given,  viz.,  either  "  the  fire  was  the  work 
of  an  action  of  a  Higher  Being,"  or  was  the 
effect  of  any  of  the  ordinary  phjrsical 
agencies,  and  reasons  as  though  the  one 
necessarily  excluded  the  other.  In  other 
words,  he  overlooks  the  solution  that  the 
effect  might  be  caused  by  physical  agencies, 
and  still  be  designed  by  God. 

He  subsequently  refers  to  this  last  position 
as  possible,  but  he  obviously  regards  it  as  a 
theory  for  which  theologians  are  responsible 
and  are  bound  to  look  after,  but  which  has 
no  scientific  value.  Had  he  but  reflected 
that  events  in  Nature  and  spirit,  whether 
designed  or  undesigned,  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  forces  and  even  from 
the  laws  qf  Natwre^  and  that  similar  forces, 
acting  under  fixed  laws,  are  capable  of  an 
indefinite  variety  of  effects,  and  that  an 
indefinite  variety  of  physical  effects  may  be 
adjusted  to  an  equally  indefinite  variety  of 
psychical  needs  by  a  designing  mind,  he 
would  have  seen  that  science  provides  the 
amplest  room  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
utmost  conceivable  variety  of  the  designs  of 
a  Higher  Being,  and  all  by  means  of  the 
forces  and  laws  of  Nature. 

The  example  from  the  motions  of  the 
planets  he  presses  to  another  application. 
In  astronomy,  he  says,  we  not  only  can 
explain  the  present  but  can  predict  the 
future,  and,  had  we  the  same  insight  into 
the  agents  and  laws  of  other  phenomena, 
we  could  in  like  manner  predict  the  minutest 
event  in  any  department  of  the  physical 
universe.  Prom  this  he  would  have  us 
conclude  that  the  possibility  of  inferring 
"  a  visible  purpose"  is  excluded  if  design  is 
admitted.  To  this  we  reply  that  the  con- 
stancy of  the  operations  of  Nature  and 
the  consequent  possibility  of  foreseeing  the 
minutest  consequences,  are  no  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  belief  in  design  in  the 
future  than  an  insight  into  these  forces 
and  operations  of  Nature  is  inconsistent 
with  such  belief  at  any  present  moment. 


But  why,  then,  do  theologians  so  vigorously 
contest  ''every  advance  of  the  scientific 
philosophy  toward  a  complete  theory  of  the 
course  of  Nature  in  accordance  with  their 
doctrines  ?"  We  reply  that,  had  Professor 
Newcomb,  in  this  and  other  discussions  of 
this  topic,  insisted  that  the  course  of  Nature 
as  truly  manifests  design  as  it  does  the 
causes  or  the  successions  of  phenomena^ 
one  theologian  at  least  would  not  have 
vigorously  contested  his  opinions  of  design, 
however  unsatisfactory  he  might  have  found 
some  of  his  conceptions  of  tlie  sphere  and 
postulates  of  science. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb,  being  an  astronomer,  should 
so  confidently  assert  that  the  celestial  motions 
are  supposed  "  to  symbolise  the  whole  course 
of  inanimate  Nature/'  But  Nature  is  also 
animate  and  ensouled,  and  the  forces  and 
laws  which  control  the  activities  of  life  and 
spirit  may  not  be  symbolised  by  the  celestial 
motions.  The  eminent  Du  Bois-Beymond, 
in  his  well-known  address  on  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge  of  Nature,  after  discoursing 
of  what  he  calls  the  astronomical  knowledge 
and  foreknowledge  of  Nature's  forces  and 
laws  and  events,  draws  a  sharp  line  between 
the  field  of  this  cistronamical  knowledge  and 
the  agencies  and  relations  in  the  course  of 
Nature  which  can  never  be  thus  mastered. 
In  respect  to  some  of  these  questions  he  is 
content  to  say,  ignoramus — ^in  respect  to 
others,  ignorabimus.  If  this  is  true  of  the 
forces  and  relations  of  Nature,  how  much 
more  must  it  be  true  of  the  relations  which 
the  self-existent  Creator  holds  to  the  pheno- 
mena and  laws  of  both  matter  and  spirit  as 
they  manifest  his  thoughts  and  accompli^ 
his  designs! 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook  :  Eepler  relates  that  one 
day,  when  he  had  long  meditated  on  atoms 
andtheircombinations,hewa8called  to  dinner 
by  his  wife,  who  laid  a  salad  on  the  table. 
"  Dost  thou  think,"  said  he  to  her,  "that  if 
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from  the  creation  plates  of  tin,  leaves  of 
lettuce,  grains  of  salt,  drops  of  oil  and 
vinegar,  and  fragments  of  hard-boiled  eggs 
were  floating  in  space  in  all  directions  and 
without  order,  chance  could  assemble  them 
to-day  to  form  a  salad?"  "Certainly  not 
so  good  a  one,"  replied  his  fair  spouse,  "  nor 
so  well  seasoned  as  this."  (Claude  Bertrand, 
Les  Fondatewn  de  VAstronomie  modeme, 
p.  154.) 

In  Baron  d'Holbach's  parlour,  in  a  com- 
pany of  atheists,  the  witty  Abb^  Galiani 
said :  "  I  will  suppose,  gentlemen,  that 
he  among  you  who  is  the  most  fully 
convinced  that  the  world  is  the  effect  of 
chance  is  playing  with  three  dice — ^I  do 
not  say  in  a  gambling-house,  but  in 
the  best  house  in  Paris.  His  antagonist 
throws  sixes  once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times 
— in  a  word,  constantly.  However  short 
the  duration  of  the  game,  my  friend  Diderot, 
thus  losing  his  money,  will  unhesitatingly 
say,  without  a  moment's  doubt :  *  The  dice 
are  loaded  ;  I  am  in  a  bad  house.'  What, 
then,  philosopher  ?  Because  ten  or  a  dozen 
throws  of  the  dice  have  emerged  from  the 
box  so  as  to  make  you  lose  six  francs,  you 
believe  firmly  that  this  is  in  consequence  of 
an  adroit  manoeuvre,  an  artful  combination, 
a  well-planned  roguery  ;  but,  seeing  in  this 
universe  so  prodigious  a  number  of  com- 
binations, thousands  of  times  more  difficult 
and  complicated,  more  sustained  and  useful, 
you  do  not  suspect  that  the  dice  of  Nature 
are  also  loaded,  and  that  there  is  above  them 
a  great  rogue  who  takes  pleasure  in  catching 
you." 

In  a  comer  of  his  garden,  a  Scotch  philo- 
sopher, the  wise  Seattle,  drew  with  his  finger 
the  three  initial  letters  of  his  child's  name, 
sowed  the  furrows  with  cresses,  and  smoothed 
the  earth.  The  child  was  only  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  and  was  learning  to  read,  but 
had  been  taught  nothing  concerning  God. 
"  Ten  days  after,"  says  Beattie,  "  the  child 
came  running  to  me  all  amazed^  and  told  me 


his  name  had  grown  in  the  garden.  I  smiled 
at  these  words,  and  appeared  not  to  attach 
much  importance  to  what  he  had  said.  But 
he  insisted  on  taking  me  to  see  what  had 
happened.  '  Yes,'  said  I,  on  coming  to  the 
place,  '  I  see  well  enough  that  it  is  so,  but 
there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  this — ^it  is  a 
mere  accident,'  and  went  away.  But  he 
followed  me,  and  walking  at  my  side,  said 
very  seriously :  '  That  cannot  be,  some  one 
must  have  planted  the  seeds  to  make  the 
lettera'  *  You  think,  then,  this  is  not  the 
result  of  chance?'  *Yes,'  said  the  boy 
firmly,  'I  think  so.'  'Well,  then,  look  at 
yourself;  consider  your  hands  and  fingers, 
your  legs  and  feet,  and  all  your  members. 
Do  they  not  seem  to  you  regular  in  their 
appearance  and  useful  in  their  service  ?  Can 
they  be  the  result  of  chance  ? '  *  No,'  was 
the  answer,  'some  one  must  have  made 
them.'  '  Who  is  that  some  one  ? '  I  asked 
him,  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know. 
I  then  made  known  to  him  the  name  of  the 
great  Being  who  made  all  the  world;  and 
the  lesson  was  never  forgotten,  nor  the  cir- 
cumstance which  led  to  it." 

These  familiar  concrete  e2camples  empha- 
sise the  distinction  made  prominent  by 
Chalmers,  and  after  him  by  Mill,  beween 
the  laws  of  matter  and  the  collocations  of 
matter.  "  We  can  imagine  all  the  present 
and  existing  laws  of  matter  to  be  in  full 
operation,"  said  Chalmers  ( Natural  Theo- 
logy, ii.,  11),  "  and  yet,  just  for  want  of  a 
right  local  disposition  of  parts,  the  universe 
might  be  that  wild,  undigested  medley  of 
things  in  which  no  one  trace  or  character  of 
a  designing  architect  was  at  all  discernible." 
Mr.  Mill  says  {Logic,  iii.,  12,  16)  that 
"  collocations  as  well  as  laws  are  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  Nature,"  and  he  does 
not  overlook  the  profound  truth  that  "  the 
laws  of  Nature  do  not  account  for  their  own 
origin."  Professor  Newcomb  glances  at  this 
distinction,  but  apparently  does  not  see  that 
in  doing  so  he  makes  a  concession  which 
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flatly  contradicts  his  theory.  "  The  celestial 
motions/'  he  tells  us,  are  "phenomenally 
conditioned  by  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
by  the  initial  circumstances  of  the  motions." 
The  question  is,  what  accounts  for  those 
"initial  circumstances?"  Is  any  "regard 
for  consequences  "  traceable  in  them  ?  The 
word  "  and  "  in  the  above  sentence  of  Pro- 
fessor Newcomb's  is  in  fatal  conflict  with 
the  word  "  solely  "  in  his  postulate. 

A  slovenly  observation  of  facts  and  a  lack 
of  rigour  in  applying  to  the  explanation  of 
facts  the  principle  that  every  change  must 
have  an  adequate  cause  are  the  most  ordinary 
sources  of  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of 
design  in  Nature.  A  specialist  may  be  l3mx- 
eyed  and  yet  wall-eyed. 

Is  there  in  the  universe  intention  not  my 
own?  Everyone  answers,  "Yes — in  other 
human  beings."  But,  precisely  the  same 
argument  which  proves  to  me  that  a  human 
being  other  than  myself  has  had  an  intention 
in  any  given  work  proves  that  a  Supreme 
Intelligence  has  had  an  intention  in  what 
is  called  Nature.  It  is  inconsistent  with 
sound  doctrine  for  me  to  deny  that  other 
human  beings  have  intentions.  It  is  for  the 
same  reason  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine 
for  me  to  deny  that  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence has  intentions,  or  that  Nature  has 
final  as  well  as  efficient  causes  ? 

1.  Let  cause  mean  all  that  is  necessary  to 
explain  an  effect. 

2.  In  a  statue  of  Hercules  we  shall  have, 
therefore,  according  to  Aristotle's  distinc- 
tions between  causes,  first,  a  material  cause 
in  the  marble,  an  efficient  cause  in  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor,  a  formal  cause  in  the 
shape  of  the  statue,  and  a  final  cause  in  its 
destination  to  be  set  up  to  adorn  a  templa 

3.  All  these  causes  may  co-exist.  Neither 
in  man's  work  nor  in  Nature  does  the  opera- 
tion of  efficient  causes  shut  out  that  of  final 
causes. 

4.  The  fullest  proof  that  the  course  of 
Nature  is  governed  by  efficient  causes  would 


be  no  disproof  that  it  is  also  governed  by 
final  causes.  To  prove  that  a  statue  is  made 
by  a  chisel  is  no  disproof  that  it  was  made 
in  order  to  represent  Hercules,  and  to  be 
set  up  in  a  temple. 

5.  It  is  the  absurd  claim  of  many  phy- 
sicists, who  have  not  studied  philosophy,  that 
e$cient  and  final  causes  exclude  each  other, 
but  the  better  educated  physicists  make  no 
such  claim. 

Huxley  says,  "  The  teleological  and  me- 
chanical views  of  Nature  are  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive.  The  teleologist  can 
always  defy  the  evolutionist  to  disprove  that 
the  primordial  molecular  arrangement  was 
not  intended  to  evolve  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe." 

6.  Without  here  raising  the  question 
whether  the  theory  of  evolution  is  true  or 
false,  it  is  evident  that  it  concerns  only  a 
question  of  process,  or  answers  the  question 
Haw?  and  not  the  question  W/iy? 

7.  But  the  question  How  ?  does  not  ex- 
clude the  question  Why  ?  and  so  the  theory 
of  evolution  does  not  render  final  causes 
either  impossible  or  useless. 

8.  Combinations  of  repeated  and  multiplex 
phenomena,  such  that  they  converge  to  one 
effect,  exist  in  countless  numbers  in  Nature. 

9.  Convergence  of  phenomena  in  repeated 
and  multiplex  cases  is  itself  a  phenomenon, 
and  requires  a  cause. 

10.  When  a  certain  coincidence  of  pheno- 
mena is  remarked  constantly,  it  is  not 
enough  to  explain  each  phenomenon  by  re- 
ferring it  to  its  antecedent ;  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  precise  reason  for  the  coincidence 
itself.  (See  Janet,  Final  Causes,  Book  L, 
chapter  i.,  and  Book  IL,  chapter  i.) 

11.  Certain  combinations,  as  for  example 
of  the  parts  of  the  eye,  are  intelligible  only 
on  the  supposition  that  millions  of  forces 
have  combined  so  as  to  produce  sight. 

12.  There  is  here  a  strange  accord  of  the 
past  with  the  future. 

13.  It  is  a  fact  of  observation  that  this 
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accord  of  the  past  with  the  future  exists  in 
Nature  in  cases  innumerable. 

14.  It  is  to  be  false  to  the  principle  of 
causality  to  leave  unexplained  this  accord  of 
the  past  with  the  future. 

15.  As  a  cause  must  include  all  that  is 
necessary  to  explain  an  effect,  the  plurality 
of  causes  is  itself  a  proof  that  involution  and 
evolution  under  natural  law  are  an  eternal 
equation. 

16.  But  the  strange  accord  of  the  past 
with  the  future  in  the  growth  of  the  eye  will 
be  fortuitous,  or  without  adequate  cause,  if 
it  is  not  granted  that  the  combination  of 
parts  has  taken  place  under  control  of  a  ten- 
dency that  from  the  first  has  in  view  the 
sight,  which  springs  up  only  at  the  last.  The 
combination  of  millions  of  forces  so  as  to 
produce  sight  is  intelligible  only  on  the 
principle  that  they  have  been  combined  in 
order  to  produce  sight.  "  When  the  ques- 
tion is  about  an  organic  evolution  which  is 
in  the  future,"  says  Claude  Bernard,  "we 
no  longer  comprehend  the  property  of  matter 
at  long  range.  The  egg  is  to  become  some- 
thing; but  how  conceive  that  matter  should 
have  as  a  property  to  include  operations  of 
mechanism  which  do  not  yet  exist  ? "  John 
Stuart  Mill,  in  a  well-known  passage  of  his 
essay  on  Theism,  admits  that  the  argument 
just  stated  concerning  the  eye  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  inductive 
logic. 

17.  This  reasoning  does  not  start  from 
the  hypothesis  that  sight  is  an  end,  nor  that 
the  eye  is  an  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end, 
for  either  of  these  pre-suppositions  would  in- 
volve a  vicious  circle. 

18.  The  reasoning  starts  from  effects 
merely  as  effects,  and  from  the  observation 
that  they  are  possible  only  because  a  certain 
strange  accord  exists  between  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  this  in  the  action  of  millions 
of  forces. 

19.  The  observation  of  facts,  therefore, 
gives  us  as  a  criterion  of  final  cause  the 


agreement  of  the  present  and  past  with  the 
future,  and  the  determination  of  the  former 
by  foresight  of  the  latter. 

20.  The  demonstrated  accord  of  the  past 
and  the  future  in  the  growth  of  the  eye  and 
the  innumerable  similar  examples  transforms 
the  effects  into  ends,  the  causes  into  means, 
and  the  combination  of  the  two  into  an  ad- 
justment of  means  to  ends  or  design. 

Professor  Bain,  the  most  self-consistent  of 
the  British  materialistic  school,  admits  that 
inertia  is  as  clearly  a  property  of  matter  as 
extension  {Mind  and  Body,  last  chapter). 
By  inertia  is  meant  the  incapacity  to  origi- 
nate force  or  motion.  Nevertheless,  this 
philosopher  would  give  to  matter  a  spiritual 
as  well  as  a  ph3rsical  side,  and  yet  he  admits 
that  the  only  possible  union  of  spiritual  and 
physical  qualities  in  "one  substance"  is 
that  of  "  close  succession  "  in  time.  This 
latest  and  subtlest  attempt  to  avoid  the 
self-contradictions  of  materialism  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  assertion  that,  although  a  door 
cannot  be  open  and  shut  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  yet,  if  you  will  open  and  shut  it 
fast  enough,  it  may  be  I  The  attempt  has, 
of  course,  failed,  and  so  the  usual  argument 
from  the  inertia  of  matter  retains  all  its 
force: 

1.  If  matter  is  essentially  inert,  that  is, 
incapable  of  originating  force  or  motion,  all 
force  and  motion  in  matter  originate  in 
mind. 

2.  But  matter  is  essentially  inert. 

3.  Therefore,  all  force  and  motion  in 
matter  originate  in  mind. 

The  chasm  between  the  primordial  star- 
dust  and  the  solar  system,  as  well  as  that 
between  the  lifeless  and  the  living  forms  of 
matter,  can  therefore  be  bridged  only  by  the 
teleological  as  distinct  firom  the  mechanical 
theory  of  force. 

Mr.  James  Freeman  Clabk  :  In  the  paper 
which  opens  this  discussion  on  "Law  and 
Design   in  Nature,"    Professor    Newcomb 
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announces  in  a  single  sentence  a  proposition, 
the  trnth  or  falsehood  of  which,  he  tells  us, 
is  "  the  sole  question  presented  for  discussion 
in  the  present  series  of  papers." 

But,  as  soon  as  we  examine  this  pro- 
position, we  find  that  it  contains  not  one 
sole  question,  but  three.  The  three  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily stand  or  fall  together.  They  are  these  : 

1.  "The  whole  course  of  Nature,  con- 
sidered as  a  succession  of  phenomena,  is 
conditioned  solely  by  antecedent  causes." 

2.  In  the  action  of  these  causes,  ''no 
regard  to  consequences  is  traceable." 

3.  And  no  regard  to  consequences  is 
"  necessary  to  foresee  the  phenomena." 

Of  these  three  propositions  I  admit  the 
truth  of  the  first,  deny  the  truth  of  the 
second,  and,  for  want  of  space,  and  because 
of  its  relative  unimportance,  leave  the  third 
unexamined. 

The  first  proposition  is  so  evidently  true, 
and  so  univeroally  admitted,  tiiat  it  was 
hardly  worth  positing  for  discussion.  It 
is  merely  affirming  that  every  natural 
phenomena  implies  a  cause.  The  word 
"antecedent"  is  ambiguous,  but,  if  it 
intends  logical  and  not  chronological  ante- 
cedence, it  is  unobjectionable.  So  under- 
stood, we  are  merely  asked  if  we  can  accept 
the  law  of  universal  causation  ;  which  I 
suppose  we  shall  all  readily  do,  since  this 
law  is  the  basis  of  theology  no  less  than 
of  science.  Without  it,  we  could  not  prove 
the  existence  of  the  first  cause.  Professor 
Newcomb  has  divided  us  into  two  conflicting 
schools,  one  of  theology  and  the  other  of 
science.  Taking  my  place  in  the  school  of 
theology,  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  for  my 
brethren  that  on  this  point  there  is  no 
conflict,  but  that  we  all  admit  the  truth  of 
the  law  of  universal  causation.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  Professor  Newcomb  has  care- 
fully worded  his  statement,  so  as  not  to 
confine  us  to  physical  causes,  nor  even  to 
exclude  supernatural  causes  from  without. 


working  into  the  nexus  of  natural  laws.  He 
does  not  say  "  antecedent  physical  causes," 
nor  does  he  say  "  causes  which  have  existed 
from  the  beginning." 

Admitting  thus  the  truth  of  the  first 
proposition,  I  must  resolutely  deny  that  of 
the  second ;  since,  by  accepting  it,  I  should 
surrender  the  very  cause  I  widi  to  defend, 
namely,  that  we  can  perceive  design  in 
nature.  Final  causes  are  those  which 
"regard  consequences."  The  principle  of 
finality  is  defined  by  M.  Janet  (in  his  recent 
exhaustive  work,  Les  Causes  Jinales)  as  "the 
present  determined  by  the  friture."  One 
example  of  the  way  in  which  we  can  trace 
in  nature  "  a  regard  to  consequences  "  is  so 
excellently  stated  by  this  eminent  philosopher 
that  we  will  introduce  it  here :  "  Consider 
what  is  implied  in  the  egg  of  a  bird.  In  the 
mystery  and  night  of  incubation  there  comes, 
by  the  combination  of  an  incredible  number 
of  causes,  a  living  machine  within  the  egg. 
It  is  absolutely  separated  from  the  external 
world,  but  every  part  is  related  to  some 
future  use.  The  outwa^  physical  world 
which  the  creature  is  to  inhabit  is  wholly 
divided  by  impenetrable  veils  from  this 
internal  laboratory ;  but  a  pre-established 
hannony  exists  between  them.  Without, 
there  is  light ;  within,  an  optical  machine 
adapted  to  it.  Without,  there  is  sound; 
within,  an  acoustic  apparatus.  Without, 
are  vegetables  and  animals ;  within,  organs 
for  their  reception  and  assimilation.  With- 
out, is  air;  within,  lungs  with  which  to 
breathe  it.  Without,  is  oxygen;  within, 
blood  to  be  oxygenised.  Without,  is  earth ; 
within,  feet  are  being  made  to  walk  on  it. 
Without,  is  the  atmosphere;  within,  are 
wings  with  which  to  fly  through  it.  Now, 
imagine  a  blind  and  idiotic  workman,  alone 
in  a  cellar,  who  simply  by  moving  his  limbs 
to  and  fro  should  be  found  to  have  forged  a 
key  capable  of  opening  the  most  complex 
lock.  If  we  exclude  design,  this  is  what 
Nature  is  supposed  to  be  doing." 
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That  design  exists  in  Nature,  and  that 
earthly  phenomena  actually  depend  on  final 
causes  as  well  as  on  efficient  causes,  appears 
from  the  industry  of  man.  Man  is  certainly 
a  part  of  Nature,  and  those  who  accept 
evolution  must  regard  him  as  the  highest 
development  resulting  from  natural  pro- 
cesses. Now,  all  over  the  earth,  from 
morning  till  evening,  men  are  acting  for 
ends.  **  Regard  to  consequences  is  traceable  " 
in  all  their  conduct.  They  are  moved  by 
hope  and  expectation.  They  devise  plans, 
and  act  for  a  purpose.  From  the  savage 
hammering  his  flint  arrow-heads,  up  to 
a  Shakespeare  composing  ''Hamlet,"  a 
Columbus  seeking  a  new  way  to  Asia,  or  a 
Paul  converting  Europe  to  a  Sjrrian  religion, 
human  industry  is  a  constant  proof  that  a 
large  part  of  the  course  of  Nature  on  this 
earth  is  the  result  of  design.  And,  as 
man  developes  into  higher  stages,  this 
principle  of  design  rises  also  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  taking  ever  larger  forms.  A 
ship,  for  instance,  shows  throughout  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  by  which 
complex  adaptations  produce  a  unity  of 
lesult 

And  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
action  of  physical  causes  and  final  causes 
is  demonstrated  by  the  works  of  man,  since 
they  all  result  from  the  harmonious  action 
of  both.  In  studying  human  works  we  ask 
two  questions—"  How?"  and  "  Why f'  We 
ask,  "What  is  it  forT  and  "How  is  it 
done  ?"  The  two  lines  of  inquiry  run  par- 
rallel,  and  without  conflict.  So,  in  8tud3dng 
the  works  of  Nature,  to  seek  for  design  does 
not  obstruct  the  investigation  of  causes,  and 
may  often  aid  it.  Thus  Harvey  is  said  to 
have  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  by  seeking  for  the  use 
of  the  valves  of  the  veins  and  heart 

The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that, 
whenever  it  sees  an  event,  it  is  obliged  to 
infer  a  cause.  So,  whenever  it  sees  adapta- 
tion, it  infers  design.    It  is  not  necessary 


to  know  the  end  proposed,  or  who  were  the 
agents.  Adaptation  itself,  implying  the  use 
of  means,  leads  us  irresistibly  to  infer  inten- 
tion. We  do  not  know  who  built  Stone- 
henge,  or  some  of  the  pyramids,  or  what 
they  were  buUt  for ;  but  no  one  doubts  that 
they  were  the  result  of  design.  This  infer- 
ence is  strengthened  if  we  see  combination 
toward  an  end,  and  preparation  made  before- 
hand for  a  result  which  comes  afterward. 
From  preparation,  combination,  and  adapta- 
tion, we  are  led  to  believe  in  the  presence  of 
human  design  even  where  we  did  not  before 
know  of  the  presence  of  human  beings.  A 
few  rudely  shaped  stones,  found  in  a  stratum 
belonging  to  the  Quaternary  period,  in  which 
man  had  before  not  been  believed  to  exist, 
changed  that  opinion.  Those  chipped  flints 
showed  adaptation ;  from  adaptation  design 
was  inferred;  and  design  implied  the  pre- 
sence of  man. 

Now,  we  find  in  Nature,  especially  in  the 
organisation  and  instincts  of  animals,  m3rriads 
of  similar  instances  of  preparation,  combina- 
tion, and  adaptation.  Two  explanations 
only  of  this  occurred  to  antiquity— design 
and  chance.  Socrates,  Plato,  and  others, 
were  led  by  such  facts  to  infer  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  an  intelligent  author — "  ille 
opifex  rerum."  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and 
Lucretius,  ascribed  it  to  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms.  But  modem  science  has 
expelled  chance  from  the  universe,  and  sub- 
stituted law.  Laplace,  observing  forty-three 
instances  in  the  solar  system  of  planets  and 
their  satellites  revolving  on  their  axes  or 
moving  in  their  orbits,  from  west  to  east, 
declared  that  this  could  not  be  a  mere  coin- 
cidence. Chance,  therefore,  being  set  aside, 
the  question  takes  another  form  :  "  Did  the 
cosmos  that  we  see  come  by  design  or  by 
kwT 

But  does  this  really  change  the  question  ? 
Granting,  for  example,  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  the  development  of  all  forms  of 
life,  under  the  operation  of  law,  from  a 
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primal  cell,  we  must  then  ask,  "  Did  these 
laws  come  by  chance  or  by  design  ?"  It  is 
not  possible  to  evade  that  issue.  If  the 
universe  resulted  from  non-intelligent  forces, 
those  forces  themselves  must  have  existed  as 
the  result  of  chance  or  of  intelligence.  If 
you  put  out  the  eyes,  you  leave  blindness ; 
if  you  strike  intelligence  out  of  the  creative 
mystery,  you  leave  blind  forces,  the  result 
of  accident.  Whatever  is  not  from  intelli- 
gence is  from  accident.  To  substitute  law 
for  chance  is  merely  removing  the  difficulty 
a  little  further  back ;  it  does  not  solve  it. 

To  eliminate  interventions  from  the  uni- 
verse is  not  to  remove  design.  The  most 
profound  theists  have  denied  such  interrup- 
tions of  the  course  of  Nature.  Leibnitz  is 
an  illustrious  example  of  this.  Janet  de- 
clares him  to  have  been  the  true  author  of 
the  theory  of  evolution,  by  his  "Law  of 
Continuity,"  of  "Insensible  Perceptions," 
and  of  "  Infinitely  small  Increments."  Yet 
he  also  fully  believed  in  final  causes.  Des- 
cartes, who  objected  to  some  teleological 
statements,  believed  that  the  Creator  imposed 
laws  on  chaos  by  which  the  world  emerged 
into  a  cosmos.  We  know  that  existing 
animals  are  evolved  by  a  continuous  process 
from  eggs,  and  existing  vegetables  by  a  like 
process  from  seeds.  No  one  ever  supposed 
that  there  was  less  of  design  on  this  account, 
in  their  creation.  So,  if  all  existing  things 
came  at  first  by  a  like  process  from  a  single 
germ,  it  would  not  argue  less,  but  far  more  of 
design,  in  the  universe. 

The  theory  of  "natural  selection"  does 
not  enable  us  to  dispense  with  final  causes. 
This  theory  requires  the  existence  of  forces 
working  according  to  the  law  of  heredity  and 
the  law  of  variation,  together  with  a  suitable 
environment.  But  whence  came  this  arrange- 
ment, by  which  a  law  of  heredity  was  com- 
bined with  a  law  of  variation,  and  both 
made  to  act  in  a  suitable  environment? 
Here  we  find  again  the  three  marks  of  a 
designing  intelligence :  preparation,  combina- 


tion, adaptation.    That  intelligence  which 
combines  and  adapts  means  to  ends  is  merely 
remanded  to  the  initial  step  of  the  process, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  act  continuously 
along  the  whole  line  of  evolution.    Even 
though  you  can  explain  by  the  action  of 
mechanical  forces  the  whole  development 
of  the  solar  system  and  its  contents  from 
a  nebula,  you  have  only  accumulated  all 
the  action  of  a   creative  intelligence    in 
the  nebula  itself.     Because  I  can  explain 
the  mechanical  process  by  which  a  watch 
keeps  time,  I  have  not  excluded  the  neces- 
sity of  a  watchmaker.     Because,  walking 
through  my  neighbour's  grounds,   I  come 
upon  a  water-ram  pumping  up  water  by  a 
purely  mechanical  process,  I  do  not  argue 
that  this  mechanism  makes  the  assumption 
of  an  inventor  superfluous.     In  human  in- 
dustry we  perceive  a  power  capable  of  using 
the  blind  forces  of  Nature  for  an  intelligent 
end ;  which  prepares  beforehand  for  the  in- 
tended result ;  which  combines  various  con- 
ditions suited  to  produce  it,  and  so  creates 
order,  system,  use.  But  we  observe  in  Nature 
exactly  similar  examples  of  order,  method, 
and  system,  resulting  from  a  vast  number  of 
combinations,  correlations,  and  adaptations 
of  natural  forces.     Man  himself  is  such  a 
result.     He  is  an  animal  capable  of  activity, 
happiness,  progress.    But  innumerable  causes 
are  combined  and  harmonised  in  his  physical 
frame,  each  necessary  to  this  end.    As  the 
human  intelligence  is  the  only  power  we 
know  capable  of  accomplishing  such  results, 
analogy  leads  us  to  assume  that  a  similar 
intelligence  presides  over  the  like  combina- 
tions of  means  to  ends  in  nature.    If  anyone 
questions  the  value  of  this  argument  from 
analogy,  let  him  remember  how  entirely  we 
rely  upon  it  in  all  the  business  of  life.    We 
only  know  the  motives  which  govern  our  own 
actions,  but  we  infer  by  analogy  that  others 
act  from  similar  motives.    Knowing  that  we 
ourselves  combine  means  designed  to  effect 
ends — ^when  we  see  others  adapting  means 
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to  ends,  we  assume  that  they  act  also  with 
design.  Hence  we  have  aright  to  extend 
the  argument  farther  and  higher. 

The  result  of  what  I  have  said  is  this : 
The  phenomena  of  the  universe  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  explained  unless  by  the  study 
both  of  efficient  causes  and  of  final  causes. 
Boutine  scientists,  confining  themselves  to 
the  one,  and  routine  theologians,  confining 
themselves  to  the  other,  may  suppose  them 
to  be  in  conflict.  But  men  of  larger  insight 
like  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Descartes,  and  Bacon, 
easily  see  the  harmony  between  them.  Like 
Hegel,  they  say :  "  Nature  is  no  less  artful 
than  powerful ;  it  attains  its  end  while  it 
allows  all  things  to  act  according  to  their 
constitution  ; "  or  they  declare  with  Bacon 
that  "  the  highest  link  of  Nature's  chain  is 
fastened  to  the  foot  of  Jupiter's  chair."  But 
the  belief  in  final  causes  does  not  imply 
belief  in  supernatural  intervention,  nor  of 
any  disturbance  in  the  continuity  of  natural 
processes.  It  means  that  Nature  is  pervaded 
by  an  intelligent  presence ;  that  mind  is 
above  and  around  matter  ;  that  mechanical 
laws  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  some 
providing  wisdom,  and  that  when  we  say 
Nature  we  also  say  God.* 

Dr.  McCosH  :  Whately  describes  the 
"Fallacy  of  Interrogation"  as  consisting 
"  in  asking  several  questions  which  appear  to 
be  but  one ;  so  that  whatever  one  answer  is 
given,  being,  of  course,  applicable  to  one  only 
of  the  implied,  may  be  interpreted  as  applied 
to  the  other."  Professor  Newcomb  has 
unconsciously  fallen  into  this  fallacy.  He 
evidently  looks  on  the  questions  he  puts  as 
one,  and  speaks  of  his  ''postulate,"  his 
"position,"  his  " fundamental  proposition." 
.  But  he  has  mixed  up  no  fewer  than  three 

*  In  this  brief  paper  it  is  not  possible  even  to 
aUnde  to  the  objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  For  these  objec- 
tions, and  the  answers  to  them,  I  wonld  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  of  Janet,  before  mentioned. 


questions,  which  are  not  the  same,  with  each 
other,  which  have  no  necessary  connection, 
and  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  one  reply. 
In  such  cases  logicians  enjoin  that,  in  order 
to  detect  the  ambiguity,  each  question  be 
answered  separately.  Thus,  if  some  one  were 
to  ask  me,  "  Did  you  write  such  an  article, 
without  a  meaning,  and  was  this  wise?" 
I  might  have  to  reply  that  I  did  write  the 
article,  with  a  meaning,  and  that  this  was 
wise.  The  Professor  has  in  fact  three  ques- 
tions : — (1)  "  The  whole  course  of  Nature 
considered  as  a  succession  of  phenomena  is 
conditioned  solely  by  causes."  This  is  not 
the  same  as  (2)  "In  the  action  of  which 
causes  no  regard  to  consequences  is  either 
traceable  by  human  investigation  or  necessary 
to  foresee  the  phenomena."  (3)  "Is  the 
above  postulate  consistent  with  sound  doc- 
trine?" 

I  answer  the  first  question  affirmatively, 
only  I  do  not  favour  the  terribly  metaphysical 
word  "conditioned"  used  by  scientists  in  the 
present  day  so  constantly  and  so  vaguely. 
With  me,  as  with  Mill,  a  physical  condition 
is  merely  one  of  the  elements  of  a  complex 
cause.  The  Professor  evidently  sets  before 
him  a  scowling  theologian  who  will  not  allow 
him  to  find  out  a  physical  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Nature.  I  admit  without  reser- 
vation that  in  the  course  of  Nature  every 
occurrence  proceeds  from  an  antecedent 
cause.  **This  is  a  principle  founded  on  a 
limited  series  of  observations  and  extended 
by  induction  to  the  whole  course  of  Nature." 
I  am  not  required  here  to  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  miracles — say  the  miracles  of  healing 
wrought  by  our  Lord  to  show  that  He  came 
to  cure  the  evil  in  our  world.  A  miracle  I 
define  as  an  event  produced  by  causes  not 
in  Nature  but  beyond  it.  Miracles  are 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  comparatively  few 
and  exceptional,  and  they  accomplish  their 
end  because  they  are  so.  Leaving  out 
miracles  and  creation,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  order,  I  hold  that  in  the  course  of 
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Nature  every  occurrence  is  produced   by 
antecedent  causes. 

I  do  not  very  well  know  what  he  means 
by  the  third  question,  that  his  postulate 
is    consistent   with    "sound    doctrine,"    a 
phrase    which    he    acknowledges    to    be 
"vague."      If  he    means    by    it   simply 
"truth,"   then   I   hold  as  to  whatever  is 
established  by  induction,  not  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with,  but  that  it  is  sound  doctrine. 
If  he  means  by  it  religious  doctrine,  we  might 
have  to  begin  with  settling  what  is  sound 
doctrine.     I  hold  very  emphaticaUy  that 
truths  of  science  are  to  be  determined  solely 
by  inductive  evidence.    I  believe  that  in  the 
end  no  truth  of  science  will  be  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  truths  of  religion.     They 
may  appear  to  be  so,  but  this  only  because 
we  have  misinterpreted  Nature  or  misin- 
terpreted Scripture.      The  ground  is  now 
cleared.    I  admit  the  first  question.     The 
third  is  somewhat  out  of  place.  But  I  admit 
it  if  the  second  is  properly  answered.     It  is 
sound  doctrine  in  science  and  in  nearly  all 
religions  that  God  is  traceable  in  His  works. 
The  second  question  is  the  only  one  in 
dispute  between  us.      "In  the  action  of 
Nature,  is  there  no  regard  to  consequences 
traceable  by  human  investigation,  or  neces- 
sary to  foresee  the  consequences  ? "    Again 
we  have  two  questions  under  the  appearance 
of  one.   But  the  two  are  connected  and  may 
be  answered  together.      The  inquiry  is  a 
very  important  one.    It  is  not  exactly,  "  Is 
there  a  God?"  but  it  is  "whether  His 
existence  is  shown  by  His  works."    He  who 
asserts  that  there  is  no  regard  to  conse- 
quences traceable  in    mundane    action    is 
setting  aside  that  argument  for  the  Divine 
existence  which  the  Scriptures  sanction  (Ps. 
xix.  1 ;  Rom.  i.  20),  and  which  the  great 
body  of  mankind  have  acknowledged  to  be 
valid. 

Of  course  I  allow  that  physical  causes  do 
not  in  themselves  have  any  regard  for  conse- 
quences,   and   that   they  do   not   foresee 


phenomena.  The  chemical  elements  are  as 
ready  to  combine  to  produce  poison  as  to 
produce  food,  and  they  do  not  know  or  feel 
the  pain  or  pleasure  resulting  from  their 
action.  I  do  not  believe,  with  pantheists, 
that  intention  and  end  are  immanent  in 
Nature.  But,  discovering  these  in  the  dis- 
positions and  adaptations  of  agents,  I  argue 
a  cause  above  them,  with  a  plan  and  pur- 
pose. The  title  of  his  paper  is  "  Law  and 
Design."  He  evidently  r^ards  "  Law  "  and 
"Design"  as  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
as  opponents  and  rivals.  In  opposition,  I 
hold  that — 

I.  There  is  design  in  law.    The  word  law 
as  applied  to  physical  phenomena  is  vague. 
Nature  in  its  ultimate  analysis  seems  to 
consist    of   bodies   with    their   properties. 
These  bodies  are   supposed   to  consist  of 
atoms,  and  these  combined  make  masses. 
Do  we  know  the   ultimate   properties  of 
bodies  molecular  or  molar  ?    All  bodies  fall 
under  our  notice  in  masses,  and  the  proper- 
ties are  in  combination.     In  their  combina- 
tion they  act  in  an  orderly  manner;  and 
this  seems  to  be  what  is  meant  by  law. 
They  are  all  called  by  such  names  as  laws 
of  phenomena,  general  laws,  co-ordinations, 
and  appear  as  uniformities,  types,  periodi- 
cities.   They  are  all  composite,  and  are  the 
result  of  a  number  of  properties  adjusted  to 
each  other.    Such  are  the  seasons,  the  forms 
of  plants  and  animals,  the  evolution  of  chil- 
dren from  parents,  and,  it  may  be,  of  one 
variety  or  species  of  plant  or  animal  from 
another.    Their  regularity  implies  a  plan, 
and  consequently  design.  In  particular  they 
are  suited  to  man— or,  if  any  prefer  it,  man 
is  suited  to  them  ;  or,  as  I  prefer  it,  the  two 
are  suited   to  each  other.      Some  people 
unreasonably  complain  that  things  should 
proceed  according  to  regular  laws;  as,  for 
instance,  that  fire  should  always  bum,  and 
would  rather  that  God  should  make  them 
act  according  to  circumstances,  and  inter- 
pose to  stop  fire  from  burning  a  poor  man's 
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house  or  a  cathedral  Bat  under  such  a 
Divine  government  no  one  could  foresee  the 
future  or  provide  for  it,  could  know  that 
fire  would  prepare  his  food  for  eating,  could 
have  even  a  motive  to  partake  of  food,  for 
he  could  not  know  whether  food  would 
nourish  him. 

There  are  cases  in  which  we  can  see  that 
there  is  law  which  enables  us  to  ''  foresee  " 
and  "predict,"  and  this  not  by  tracing 
efifects  to  causes,  but  simply  by  discovering 
a  pre-ordained  order.  Professor  Peirce  tells 
that  at  a  meeting  of  a  scientific  association 
Agassiz  was  asked  to  draw  the  form  of  a 
fi^,  such  as  must  be  in  a  certain  period 
were  one  to  cast  up,  and  that  he  went  to 
the  board  and  drew  the  form.  Professor 
Sedgwick,  who  was  present,  now  took  oflF  a 
napkin  and  showed  fishes  of  that  very  epoch, 
itnd  the  form  was  found  to  be  the  same. 
Here  we  have  a  prediction,  not  by  the  law 
of  causality — ^for  the  same  causes  differently 
<iispo6ed  might  have  produced  a  very  dif- 
ferent form — ^but  by  the  law  of  teleology,  or 
rather  homology,  implying  a  plan  devised 
by  intelligence. 

II.  There  is  design  in  the  adaptcUion  qf 
one  olject  and  agent  to  another,  whereby 
special  ends  are  accomplished.  It  \a  not 
needful  that  I  should  dwell  on  these.  We 
have  them  in  Paley,  in  the  Bridgewater 
Treatises,  in  the  works  of  Sir  C.  Bell, 
Brougham,  and  many  others,  accessible  to 
a11.  We  see  them  in  every  organ  of  the 
body,  in  tiie  joints,  the  muscles,  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  hand;  and  on  the  discovery 
of  them  everyone  spontaneously  looks  for 
A  cause  in  a  designing  mind — we  feel 
that  we  have  to  abnegate  our  intelli- 
gence if  we  do  not  yield  to  the  convic- 
tion. An  eminent  French  philosopher, 
M.  Janet,  in  a  work  on  "Final  Causes,"  lately 
translated,  has  defended  the  arguments  and 
answered  objections.  There  is  no  antithesis, 
4is  the  Professor  seems  to  think  there  is, 
between  efficient  and  final  cause.    Aristotle, 


who  introduced  the  phrases,  discovered  both, 
as  did  also  Bacon,  and  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  I 
presume  that  the  Professor  sees  both  the 
efficient  and  final  in  his  own  telescope ;  the 
former  in  the  undulations  of  light  and  the 
glass  suited  to  each  other,  and  the  latter  in 
the  causes  being  made  to  serve  an  end.  The 
argument  is  a  fortiori  when  we  discover  the 
efficient  causes  in  the  light,  the  coats  and 
humours  and  cones  made  to  form  an  image 
on  the  back  of  the  eye. 

The  argument  is  from  the  evidently  designed 
concurrence  of  natural  causes.  Chance,  in  its 
largest  sense,  is  an  event  (1)  without  a  cause, 
or  (2)  without  a  purpose.  The  scientific 
philosopher  knows  that  there  is  no  physical 
occurrence  without  a  cause.  The  religious 
philosopher  believes  that  there  is  no  event 
without  a  purpose.  Is  there,  then,  no  such 
thing  as  chance  ?  I  beUeve  that  there  is  no 
event  without  a  cause  and  a  purpose  too. 
But  there  may  be  coincidences  of  events  in 
which  there  is  no  design.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  must  be  design  when,  in  a 
promiscuous  company,  half  the  people  have 
the  same  Christian  name,  in  the  resemblance 
of  certain  rocks  to  the  head  of  Buonaparte, 
or  in  so  many  eminent  men  having  been 
bom  in  1769.  But  surely  where  there  is 
room  for  chance  there  may  be  room  for 
design ;  where  there  is  room  for  undesigned 
coincidences  there  may  be  room  for  designed 
concurrences.  When  I  notice  a  combination 
of  independent  agencies  to  effect  a  beneficent 
end,  such  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand,  I 
see  clear  traces  of  a  purpose.  I  place  under 
the  same  head  the  provisions  which  have 
been  made  beforehand,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning, for  the  encouraging  of  virtue,  for  the 
restraining  of  evil,  for  hastening  on  the 
cause  of  religion  and  humanity,  for  answer- 
ing prayer,  and  for  relieving  distress. 

Professor  Newcomb  puts  the  case  of  the 
burning  of  a  theatre,  and  supposes  that,  on 
inquiring  into  its  meaning,  three  answers 
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might  be  given.  I  do  not  accept  his  answers, 
and  I  propound  three  others,  wishing  my 
readers  to  compare  his  with  mine :  1.  The 
occurrence  was  produced  by  causes  which  we 
should  inquire  into,  and  which  we  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  discover.  2.  These 
causes  were  set  agoing  by  God,  and  have  ful- 
filled his  purpose.  3.  We  may  or  may  not 
be  able  to  find  out  the  purpose.  In  all  cases 
religion,  by  its  highest  authority,  forbids  us 
to  argue  the  existence  of  wickedness  because 
the  persons  have  suffered.  '*  Suppose  ye  that 
these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the 
Galileans  because  they  suffered  such  things? 
I  tell  you  nay."  This  does  not  preclude  us, 
when  the  wickedness  has  been  proved,  from 
discovering  an  intended  connection  between 
the  sin  and  its  punishment.  I  can  believe 
both  in  a  ph3rsical  agency  and  a  moral 
purpose. 

I  may  remark  here  that  there  seems, 
among  some  of  our  scientists  in  the  present 
day,  to  be  a  derangement  of  mental  vision 
produced  by  their  gazing  exclusively  on  some 
one  object.  God  has  given  to  every  man 
two  eyes;  and  there  are  benefits  derived 
from  binocular  vision — it  enables  us,  as  the 
Irishman  said,  to  look  round  a  comer,  and 


see  more  than  one  side  of  an  object.  But 
by  looking  so  long  through  a  microscope 
some  seem  to  have  become  one-eyed.  There 
is  no  good  end  to  be  gained  by  setting  the 
two  schools  to  which  the  Professor  refers,  the 
scientific  and  the  theological,  against  each 
other.  The  business  of  tiie  physicist  may 
be  simply  to  discover  mechanical  force,  and 
of  the  phjTsiologist  to  trace  the  processes 
of  life,  and  of  the  psychologist  to  discover 
the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  business  of 
the  theologian  is  to  discover  the  operations 
of  God.  He  is  a  narrow  man  who  in 
inquiring  into  Nature  can  discover  only 
mechanical  force — ^while  he  overlooks  vital 
and  psychical  agencies.  He  is  also  a  narrow- 
man  who,  on  finding  these  efficient  causes^ 
overlooks  that  evidentlydesigned  concurrence 
of  efficient  causes  which  constitutes  final 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religious 
man  is  so  far  a  narrow  man  who  will  not 
allow  scientists  to  discover  phjrsical  cause. 
The  truly  enlightened  man  will  delight  to 
discover  both,  and  will  see  no  inconsistency 
between  them.  In  particular,  while  seeing" 
efficient  causes  manifesting  the  power  of 
God,  he  also  discovers  benignant  ends 
exhibiting  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  ChxL 
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|HE  three  volames  of  Euenen,  upon 
the  religion  of  Israel  to  the  fall  of 
the  Jewish  State,  have  a  very 
distinct  purpose.  They  aim  at  giving  mature 
and  vivid  expression  to  what  their  author 
would  assuredly  not  object  to  our  designating 
the  critical  estimate  of  Mosaism.  It  would 
be  discourteous,  if  not  erroneous,  to  call  these 
volumes  rationalistic,  for  rationalism  is  that 
mental  tendency  which  impugns  the  veracity 
of  Scripture  on  the  assumption  of  the  inviol- 
able truth  of  certain  first  principles,  such  as 
the  incredible  nature  of  miracle  and  the  im- 
possibility of  prediction,  supposed  to  be  given 
in  reason.  It  would  be  equally  erroneous  to 
name  these  volumes  neologian,  since  they  do 
not  exemplify  slavish  adhesion  to  any  sub- 
jective philosophic  system.  Further,  much 
as  they  approach  ihe  method  of  Strauss  and 
Schenkel,  they  cannot  be  consistently  de- 
scribed as  mythical  in  the  sense  accorded  to 
that  word  since  the  publication  of  the  Leben 
JesiL  They  are  distinctly  critical.  Pro- 
fessing to  eschew  all  canons  of  external  evi- 
dence (with  what  justice  will  be  presently 
seen),  they  apparently  base  their  entire  con- 
clusions, as  the  critical  school  professes  to 
do,  upon  internal  evidence,  rejecting  Scrip- 
ture only  when  it  seems  to  contradict  Scrip- 
ture, and  reconstructing,  by  sheer  strength  of 
intellect,  a  harmonious  narrative  more 
coherent  than  the  Biblical  histories.  These 
volumes  are  the  fullest  and  most  brilliant 

*  Kaenen,  The  ReUgion  qf  I$rael  to  the  faM  of  the 
Jemieh  State,"    Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Alfred 
Heath  Siaj,  aiid  reviaed  by  the  Author.    8  vok. 
G  2 


blossoms  of  that  exegetical  epiphyte  which 
has  been  entwining  itself  ever  more 
vigorously  for  half  a  century  around  the 
traditional  view  of  Holy  Writ,  and  which, 
having  dismembered  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Zechariah  as  its  admirers  think,  eaten 
through  the  connections  of  many  of  the 
Davidic  Psalms  with  David  and  the  Solo- 
monic Proverbs  with  Solomon,  left  the 
apostolic  authority  of  the  Synoptist  (Jospels 
hanging  by  a  thread,  severed  the  gospel  of 
John  &om  John  and  the  Acts  from  Luke, 
undermined  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  the  Petrine  authorship 
of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  would  also 
number  amongst  the  gigantic  prejudices  it 
has  felled  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Levitical 
legislation  and  worship. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  these 
new  lights  upon  Old  Testament  story  had 
arrived  at  some  tolerable  unanimity.  Their 
aim  is  the  same ;  their  method  is  similar ; 
their  works  are  marvels  of  ingenuity  and 
monuments  of  erudition;  they  reveal  a 
glance  keen,  accurate,  and  83rmpathetic,  into 
the  statuesque  structure  and  rhetorical 
capabilities  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  if  not  of 
the  Hebrew  faith ;  unfortunately  their  results 
are  widely  diverse.  Some  sort  of  analysis 
of  [the  special  position  occupied  by  Dr. 
Euenen  may  therefore  be  advantageously 
given,  by  way  of  preface  to  the  more  general 
study  of  the  critical  estimate  of  Mosaism. 

The  learned  author  of  the  Bsligion  of 
Israd,  who  has  abeady  achieved  a  solid  fame 
amongst  critical  interpreters  of  the   Old 
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Testament  by  his  HistorUch-kritisch  Onder- 
zoek  naar  het  Ontstaan  en  de  Verzamding 
van  de  Boeken  des  Ouden  Verbonds — a 
Historico-critical  Contribution  to  the  Study 
of  the  Old  Testament  (a  French  translation 
of  the  first  volume  of  which  has  appeared, 
with  a  laudatory  preface  by  Eenan) — and 
by  a  variety  of  archseological  and  exegetical 
studies  and  reviews  in  the  Theologisch 
Tijdschrift,  consistently  and  elaborately 
follows,  albeit  with  multitudinous  corrections, 
the  stand-point  of  his  earlier  works.  Liken- 
ing the  believers  in  the  supernatural  origin 
and  character  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
travellers  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  their 
opinions  to  the  crude  and  insufficient  images 
of  stream  and  crag,  pathway  and  precipice, 
gleaned  from  the  successive  glimpses  of 
a  difficult  and  distracting  clamber,  Dr. 
Euenen  finds  a  resemblance  to  himself  in 
the  traveller  who  has  reached  a  summit, 
and  whose  horizon  having  become  wider  his 
conceptions  of  proportion  have  also  become 
more  accurate,  the  large  appearing  diminu- 
tive, the  hidden  extensive,  the  final  steps  the 
foreground,  and  the  first  moving  scenes  the 
vanishing  of  the  perspective.  This  moun- 
tainous journey,  which  has  proved  so 
expanding  to  the  Dutch  professor,  is,  he  tells 
us,  a  laborious  tour  of  research,  to  continue 
his  own  figure,  through  the  tangled  forests 
and  treacherous  bridle-paths  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Finding  no  adequate 
or  reliable  record  of  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  times,  he 
selects  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  as  his  starting- 
point,  considering  us  well  informed  upon 
that  century,  not  only  from  the  historical 
books  of  the  Kings,  the  composition  of  the 
prophets,  but  also  frt>m  the  prophecies  of 
Amos,  Hosea,  the  author  of  part  of  Zechariah, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  and  possibly  Nahum.  By  the 
L'ght  of  the  beliefs  of  this  century,  careftdly 
deduced,  he  first  gropes  his  way  through  the 
preceding  ages,  and  then  advances,  on  solid 
historical  ground,  as  he  asserts,  from  the 


reign  of  Hezekiah  to  the  days  of  the  Exile, 
frt>m  the  Exile  to  the  Restoration,  thence  to 
the  last  century  of  the  Jewish  State,  adding, 
as  a  kind  of  appendix,  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  religion,  from  the  mg^ 
of  Titus  to  the  present  day. 

The  generjd  outline  of  Dr.  Euenen's  con- 
clusions is  as  follows.  The  children  of  Israel 
once  resided  in  Egypt,  and  were  polytheista. 
They  had  previously  been  fetichists,  and 
worshipped  trees  and  stones.  The  first  st^ 
to  a  purer  faith  was  taken  when  Moses,  who 
was  possibly  a  monotheist,  during  a  period 
of  wandering  in  the  Sinaitic  desert,  called 
the  tribal  god  by  the  name  of  Jahveh,  or 
Jehovah,  and  imparted  the  Ten  Words  or 
the  Ten  Commandments  (in  some  rudimen- 
tary form  of  words  which  became  tiie  nucleos 
of  the  present  Decalogue),  thus  "connecting 
the  religious  idea  with  the  moral  life  of  the 
nation.'*  It  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Judges, 
largely  mythical,  as  the  extant  accountB 
evidently  are,  when  the  tribes  had  ceased  to 
be  nomads  and  had  become  agriculturistB, 
that  the  second  step  in  religious  advance 
was  taken.  This  ensued  upon  the  rise  of  that 
astonishing  type  of  character,  the  prophetic, 
which  exercised  such  gigantic  influence  upon 
the  entire  subsequent  history  of  Israel  To 
tribes  diGJointed  and  antagonistic,  fighting 
to  the  death  with  the  Ganaanitish  abori- 
gmes,  the  prophets  gave  the  cohesion  of 
monarchy.  They  also  established  mono- 
theism ;  for,  by  gradual  steps,  and  reiterated 
teaching  during  centuries,  they  succeeded  in 
erecting  Jehovah — ^who  had  been  since  the 
days  of  Moses  simply  what  Chemosh  was  to 
the  Moabites,  the  patron  god  of  the  tribe— 
into  the  one  supreme  and  only  God.  The 
further  development  of  the  religion  of  Israel 
was  the  result  of  the  contest  of  the  prophetical 
with  the  ecclesiastical  order,  prophets  and 
priests,  in  the  fell  struggle  for  existence, 
furthering  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  as 
prophets  and  priests  had  previously  dona  In 
fjEtct,  says  Dr.  Euenen,  the  Old  Testament^ 
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critically  regarded,  acquaints  us  with  three 
forms  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah— the 
Jah-vism  of  the  people  who  worshipped 
Jehovah  as  one  in  a  plurality  of  gods,  the 
monotheistic  Jahvism  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  Jahvism  of  the  priests,  whose  worship 
was  a  ritual  of  compromise :  ''The  people 
acknowledged  and  worshipped  other  gods 
besides  Jahveh,  and  thus  fell  naturally  into 
what  is  usually  called  by  a  technical  term, 
syncretism — ^that  is,  into  a  combination  and 
intermingling  of  ideas  and  customs  which 
had  originally  been  connected  with  various 
gods :  the  prophets  saw  in  Jahveh  the  only 
god,  and  so  came  naturaUy,  as  it  were,  to 
ascribe  to  him  all  the  attributes  and  charac- 
teristics which  in  polytheism  and  by  the 
people  were  distributed  among  the  different 
gods  :  the  law,  finally,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  compromise  between  the  popular  religion 
and  the  Jahvism  of  the  prophets/'  Thus  the 
history  of  religion  in  Israel  resolves  itself , 
according  to  our  author,  into  a  history  of  the 
gradual  and  natural  supersession  of  the 
popular  views  by  the  prophetic  and  of  the 
prophetic  by  the  legaL 

Retracing  our  steps,  and  representing  the 
views  of  Dr.  Kuenen  from  another  point  of 
view,  his  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  may  be  put  in  this  way.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  existence  of  the 
Israelites  as  a  nation,  they  possessed  no 
sacred  literature  in  any  way  resembling  the 
modem  Pentateuch.  Those  five  books  (or 
rather  sia;,  for  the  Book  of  Joshua  should  be 
included)  were  the  production  first  of  the 
prophetic,  and  then  of  the  priestly  party  in 
the  struggle  for  power.  They  had  their  birth 
in  this  wise  :  Jehovah  was  worshipped  by  the 
masses  as  the  tribal  god,  in  the  shape  of  a 
calf  or  young  bull,  by  sacrifioes  upon  moun- 
tains and  hills,  the  so-called  groves  or  high 
places ;  indeed,  the  tribal  god  was  popularly 
regarded  as  a  terrific  god  of  light,  whose 
messengers  were  fierce  noon-day  heat  and 
consuming  fire ;  human  sacrifices  were  made 


in  his  honour;  in  short,  the  current  con- 
ception of  Jehovah  bordered  on  that  of 
Molech.  It  was  the  special  merit  of  David, 
sensuous  and  half  barbaric  as  was  his 
theology,  to  have  transferred  the  ark  of 
Jahveh  (of  the  existence  of  which,  by  the 
way,  Dr.  Kuenen  scarcely  gives  an  intelligible 
explanation)  to  a  settled  abode  in  Jerusalem, 
and  to  have  given  ofiicial  recognition  to 
Jahvism  as  the  religion  of  the  nation.  From 
such  an  act  there  was  but  a  step,  thinks  our 
author,  to  the  erection  of  that  magnificent 
temple  of  Phoenician  design  as  well  as 
workmanship,  which  was  the  grand  achieve- 
ment of  Solomon.  Solomon  probably  also 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  priesthood,  and  of 
tiiose  three  high  festivals  which  had  already 
become  a  permanent  institution  in  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ  Thus,  too, 
Solomon  unconsciously  originated  a  deviser 
and  custodian  of  an  increasingly  diversified 
oral  law.  Nevertheless,  in  the  days  neither 
of  David  nor  Solomon  was  there,  asserts 
Dr.  Kuenen,  any  trace  of  that  elaborate 
system  of  ritual  known  as  Mosaism,  nor 
d  fortiori,  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
which  embody  that  system.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  changes  made  by  father  and  son 
were  too  radical  and  sweeping,  and  a  reaction 
speedily  set  in.  In  revolt  against  this 
scheme  of  centralisation,  Jeroboam,  recurring 
to  the  more  ancient  and  popular  practice, 
erected  sanctuaries  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and 
fostered  the  cultus  of  the  high  places.  A 
wide  success  greeted  this  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  it  was  only  by  the  energetic 
proclamations  of  Elijah  and  EUsha,  them- 
selves presumably  addicted  in  some  degree 
to  bull-worship,  that  Jehovah  retained  his 
place  even  as  the  patron  deity.  By  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  the  force  of  this  reaction 
was  largely  spent.  Once  more  the  prophetic 
party  took  heart.  Recognising  the  in- 
adequacy for  their  purpose  of  the  Ten 
Words, of  Moses,  and  even  of  that  small 
collection  of  private  laws  known  in  later 
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times  as  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,^  the 
only  written  code  of  religion  and  politics 
then  extant>  the  party  of  pure  religion  set 
themselves  to  formulate  their  desires,  to 
ascribe  them  to  Moses,  to  commit  them  to 
writing,  and  to  place  them  in  the  Temple, 
where  they  were  soon  after  found  by  the 
high  priest  Hiltdah,  as  yvejlndsk  letter  which 
has  been  dropped  into  our  letter-box.  This 
programme — ^for  the  most  part  a  wordy  and 
rhetorical  eicpansion  of  two  principles, 
namely,  no  God  but  Jehovah,  and  no  worship 
apart  from  the  Temple — constitutes  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
which,  read  to  the  king,  gave  the  initiative 
to  Josiah's  reformation*  Thus  commenced, 
thinks  Dr.  Euenen,  the  momentous  epoch 
of  subjection  to  the  written  law.  Not  that 
the  snake  of  idolatry  was  more  than  scotched, 
for  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashera  con- 
tinued until  the  days  of  the  exile;  the 
formulation  of  Deuteronomy  (in  its  earliest 
formt)  was  simply  the  first  draft  of  that 
method  of  attack  which  finally  proved 
victorious.  This  first  draft  was  still  further 
elaborated  by  Ezekiel  during  the  dreary  dajrs 
by  the  river  Chebar,  when,  fully  assured  in 
his  own  mind  of  the  certainty  of  speedy 
return,  he  drew  up  what  our  author  calls 
"  a  complete  plan  for  the  organisation  of  the 
new  Israel,"  giving,  in  the  first  place,  a 
minute  description  of  a  new  temple,  append- 
ing, in  the  second  place,  a  series  of  detailed 
precepts  concerning  religious  worship,  the 
staff  of  ministrants  and  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  prince,  and  regulating, 
thirdly,  the  division  of  the  land.  In  thus 
giving  utterance  to  his  scheme  for  the  future, 
Ezekiel,  himself  a  priest  as  well  as  a  prophet, 
commenced  the  committal  to  writing  of  the 
priestly  tradition,  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing for  many  years.  The  priests  in  Baby- 
Ionia,  the  kernel  and  flower  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  followed  in  his  footsteps.    A  first 

♦  Vix,  Exod,  20-28. 
t  "Viz.,  Dent.  iv.  80. 


essay  in  legislation  (remains  of  which  have 
been  preserved  to  us  in  Leviticus  xviii.-xxTL) 
was  speedily  followed  by  others,  until  a 
complete  system  at  length  arose,  set  in  a 
historical  frame  and  presented  as  a  restora- 
tion of  the  remote  and  glorious  past.    The 
leading  details  of  this  system  were  that  the 
tabernacle,  a  convenient   fiction,  occupied 
the  central  position  of  a  mythical  camp,  and 
was  the  only  legitimate  place  of  sacrifice ; 
and  that  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  was 
everywhere  drawn  between  priests  and  Lerites, 
and  consequently  between  their  status  and 
immunities.    What  wonder,  then,  asks  Dr. 
Kuenen,  if  on  the  return  of  the  exiles,  the 
ecclesiastical  party  having  an  overwhelming 
advantage  in  social  position  and  organisation, 
the  first  duty  assumed  was  to  rebuild  the 
temple  ?    What  wonder  that  the  hierarchy 
thenceforth  monopolised  the  first  place  in 
the  aimals  of  Judaism  ?      And  when  Ezra 
took  his  stand  with  fourteen  priests  upon  his 
lofty  platform,  on  that  memorable  first  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  and  read  the  priestly 
ordinances  of  this  deftly  manufEtctured  Book 
of  the  Law  absolutely  for  the  first  time  to  the 
assembled  and  enthusiastic  multitude,  what 
wonder  if  the  legalism  which  had  been  sown 
like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  sprouted  into  a  tree  that  could 
shelter  a  nation?    But  not  even  yet  was 
the  work  of  the  priesthood  complete.    The 
Book  of  the  Origins  (that  section  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  the  critical  school  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  under   the  title 
of  the    Elohistic   narrative — the    Original 
Story    of    Colenso,    das    Buch    der    Ur- 
spnmgen    of    Ewald),    from   which    Ezra 
read,  cannot  have  fully  met  the  state  of 
affairs  which  he  found  around  him,  nor  could 
it  have  been  introduced  with  effect  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  priesthood,  which  had 
already  served  for  sixty  years  in  Zerubbabel's 
temple.    An  understanding  must  be  arrived 
at  with  this  ecclesiastical  interest,  its  wishes 
and  advantage  must  be  taken  into  account. 
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modifications  most  be  made  as  circumstances 
required,  and,  in  a  word,  such  measures  must 
be  framed  and  placed  on  record  as  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
This  Ezra  did  at  his  leisure,  and  somewhere 
between  the  years  458  and  444  B.a,  thinks 
Dr.  Euenen,  completed  his  final  redaction  of 
the  law.  Emendations  were  made  by  later 
hands,  but  no  alterations  of  moment.  With 
the  recension  of  Ezra  the  fabric  of  so-called 
Mosaism  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
completed;  thenceforward  it  was  current, 
substantially  under  the  form  of  the  present 
Pentateuch,  as  the  Jewish  rule  of  faith  and 
life.  Thenceforth  Judaism  stood  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world  like  its  own  temple:  Moses 
had  first  imparted  its  idea;  Samuel  and  David 
and  Solomon  had  endowed  that  idea  with  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name ;  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah  restored  its  buried  glories;  by  the 
rivers  of  Babylon  it  had  formed  the  subject 
of  Ezekiel's  dreams,  and  fired  the  priesthood 
with  enthusiasm ;  it  was  rebuilt  with  more 
than  pristine  magnificence  in  the  days  of 
Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  becoming  the  centre  of 
a  people's  hopes  and  the  spring  of  a  people's 
joys;  every  change  throughout  its  chequered 
course  had  been  an  enlargement,  and  every 
period  of  oblivion  a  night  of  growth;  and 
the  splendid  structure  at  length  complete, 
embellishment  and  restoration  may  be  under- 
taken at  intervals,  but  of  vital  alteration 
there  shall  be  no  trace,  for  letter  has  usurped 
the  place  of  spirit,  the  written  of  the  oral 
word,  the  scribe  of  the  prophet,  the  Aaronic 
priest  of  the  priesthood  open  to  every  son  of 
the  nation. 

Such,  consecutively  arranged  and  very 
freely  translated  firom  the  cumbrous  and 
abstract  style  of  our  author,  is  the  hypothesis 
put  forth  in  these  volumes.  The  most  super- 
ficial reader  will  perceive  the  immense  change 
of  view  its  acceptance  would  necessitate.  So 
far  from  being  the  supernatural  gift  of  Deity, 
the  Levitical  system  would  become  the 
natural  if  slow  outgrowth  of  the  religious 


instincts  of  man,  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  a 
victor  in  the  bitter  and  prolonged  struggle 
for  existence.  ITie  rubric  of  Judaism  would 
resemble  that  of  the  Vatican.  Sinai  and  its 
Divine  voice  becomes  a  myth;  the  voice 
which  Moses  heard  between  the  cherubim  is 
also  mythical;  the  association  with  Moses  of 
any  portion  of  the  so-called  Mosaic  legisla- 
tion, with  the  single  exceptions  of  a  wavering 
predilection  for  monotheism  and  the  germinal 
moral  code  which  subsequently  grew  into  the 
Decalogue,  is  the  pious  fintud  of  prophets, 
the  iniquitous  fraud  of  priests.  The  central 
sanctuary,  with  its  Holy  Place  and  Holiest, 
is  a  study  fix)m  the  Phoenician.  The  Taber- 
nacle of  the  WUdemess  is  a  deliberate  fiction 
made  for  religious  ends  on  the  rough  and 
ready  method  of  turning  the  Temple  into  a 
tent,  and  halving  the  dimensions.  As  for  the 
triple  division  of  the  sacred  ministrants,  the 
distinctions  between  Aaron  and  his  sons  and 
his  tribesmen  being  unknown  before  the 
Exile,  the  insertion  of  these  distinctions  in 
the  national  archives  was  a  priestly  device 
for  retaining  usurped  power.  If  the  three 
great  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  the  Day  of  Atonement  at  any  rate 
was  post-exilic ;  if  the  Passover  was  cele- 
brated by  Hezekiah  and  Hilkiah,  it  was 
because  the  Passover  was  the  creation  of 
Jeremiah,  HiUdah's  son.  The  round  of 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  festal  sacri- 
fices was  the  imposing  adjunct  devised  by 
ambitious  priests  for  the  assurance  of 
priestly  dominion  in  realms  moral,  political, 
and  fiscal  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
boldest  advocates  of  this  theory,  "  For  many 
centuries  after  Moses  the  Levitical  ordinances 
were  neither  practised  nor  known ;"  the  as- 
cription of  the  institution  of  the  priesthood 
to  Moses  "  is  absolutely  against  all  historical 
evidence;"  indeed,  the  statements  of  the 
Exodus  on  this  head  "  imply  the  artful  fiction 
of  an  author  or  authors  who  attempted  to 
promulgate  their  own  devices  as  divine  or 
supernatural  arrangements,  and  thus  to  awe 
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an  impressionable  nation  into  their  acceptance 
and  reverential  observance ;  .  .  .  .  they  are 
both  a  feilure  and  a  fraud ;"  the  Levitical 
laws  of  purification  were  "the  results  of 
many  generations  and  the  work  of  many 
minds;"  the  Levitical  system  of  sacrifices 
**  is  not  the  work  of  a  generation,  but  the 
result  of  succeeding  ages ;  its  beginnings  may 
reach  back  to  early  times,  possibly  to  those 
of  Moses,  but  its  progress  and  development 
were  slow  and  gradual ;"  the  ritual  and  idea 
of  the  Day  of  Atonement  "demanded  the 
incessant  labours  of  a  thousand  years ;"  as 
for  the  cycles  of  religious  feasts,  they 
"  attained  their  highest  and  final  form  only 
during  the  time  of  Zerubbabers  temple ;"  in 
short,  what  Dr.  Ealisch  expressly  says  of 
Leviticus  applies,  in  his  esteem,  to  the  whole 
Pentateuch — "  it  was,  in  fsict,  the  product  of 
many  minds  writing  at  different  times  and 
with  special  objects  in  view,  and  it  received 
but  gradually  its  present  form  and  dimen- 
sions." Dr,  Kuenen's  title-page  might  not 
unsuitably  read,"  The  Religion  of  Israel ;  or, 
the  Application  of  the  Principle  of  Natural 
Selection  to  the  Religious  History  of  the 
Jews."  Dr.  Kuenen's  is  the  evolutional 
theory  of  Mosaism. 

In  view  of  so  revolutionary  a  hj^othesis, 
the  question  arises,  upon  what  data  the 
Christian  Church  is  bidden  change  the  com- 
monly received  theory  of  the  supernatural 
and  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
worship,  of  the  Decalogue  and  its  multi- 
tudinous expansions  ?  Of  course,  the  lover 
of  truth  will  gladly  sacrifice  at  any  time 
preconceptions  to  proved  facts;  but  what  is 
the  evidence  offered  in  behalf  of  this  genetic 
origin  of  Mosaism?  We  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  unquestionable  fact  that 
Dr.  Euenen  is  to  some  degree  absolved  from 
stating  in  the  work  before  us  the  entire 
evidence  for  his  conclusions.  He  has  already 
devoted  two  considerable  volumes  to  the 
critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
conclusions  of  which  he  is  of  course  at  liberty 


to  assume,  so  far  at  least  as  his  latar 
researches  have  left  those  results  unmodified ; 
not  only  so,  it  has  also  been  the  learned 
author's  lot  to  enter  into  the  labours  of  a 
long  line  of  predecessors  in  the  same  field. 
If  Dr.  Schultz,  in  stating  the  postulates 
of  so  important  an  inquiry  as  that  into 
the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  can 
appeal  to  the  results  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  without  further  ado  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  extant  records 
of  the  so-called  Patriarchial  and  Mosaic  ages 
are  unhistorical,  commencing  his  statement 
of  religious  belief  with  the  days  of  Samuel,* 
it  need  cause  no  surprise  if  Dr.  Euenen 
follows  a  similar  plan.  The  flEict  is,  the 
theory  before  us  can  only  be  adequately  and 
fairly  discussed  after  an  investigation  into 
the  complete  course  of  criticism  from  its 
inception  until  now. 

The  progress  of  the  so-called  criiical 
study  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  marked 
by  three  distinct  phases.  In  the  first  phase, 
the  Genesis  alone  was  submitted  to  a  process 
of  decomposition.  This  phase  is  known  as 
that  of  the  compilation  or  documentary  theory 
{Urkunden-Hypothese).  The  Genesis  being 
regarded,  to  use  a  chemical  technicality,  as  a 
mere  mechanical  mixture,  it  was  thought  to  be 
readily  separable  into  its  component  parts  by 
commonplace  expedients.  The  analytical 
method  which  ultimately  yielded  such  un- 
expected results  was  supplied  by  one  Astruc, 
a  Parisian  physician.  Concentrating  atten- 
tion upon  the  singular  usage  of  the  Divine 
names  in  the  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
he  started  the  idea  that  Moses  had  compiled 
the  book  from  two  principal  documents — 
distinguished  by  the  employment  of  Elohim 
and  Jehovah  respectively  to  designate  the 
Deity — ^inserting  additional  matter  from  ten 
smaller  memoirs.  This  idea  of  a  compi- 
lation from  two  documents,  which  soon 
came  to  be  popularly  known  as  the  Elo- 
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histic  and  Jehoyistic  manuscripts^  was 
adopted  a  few  years  later  (without,  however, 
many  minor  qualifications  made  by  Astruc) 
by  Eichom,  MoUer,  Bauer,  Gramberg, 
Stahelin,  and  many  others.  When  objec- 
tion was  taken  by  the  advocates  of  the  unity 
of  the  narrative,  that  these  two  documents 
could  not  possibly  be  demonstrated  to  be 
consecutive,  the  hypothesis  of  a  dual  became 
that  of  a  triple  compilation  in  the  hands  of 
Ilgen,  who  affirmed  the  existence  of  three 
records,  two  Elohistic  and  one  Jehovistic. 
Nor  did  the  disintegration  end  there;  sub- 
sequent critics  finding  traces  of  four  docu- 
ments and  more. 

The  second  phase  was  that  of  the  Hecen- 
aion  H3^thesis,  or  the  theory  of  Supple- 
ments {Erganzungs-Hypathese).  According 
to  this  view,  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  one 
fundamental  document  (the  Grundsckrift  of 
the  Germans,  the  Original  Story  of  Colenso), 
which  has  been  repeatedly  revised  and  sup- 
plemented by  successive  editors^that  is  to 
say,  to  carry  on  the  previous  chemical  illus- 
tration, the  Mosaic  books  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  mere  mechanical  mixture, 
readily  separable  into  its  component  parts, 
but  as  a  stable  compound  of  a  distinct 
base  and  several  organic  products,  only 
resolvable  by  the  subtlest  powers  of  analysis. 
There  was  undoubtedly  an  appetising  charm 
about  this  conception  of  a  Grundschri/i 
traceable  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and 
discoverable,  not  by  the  somewhat  coarse 
test  of  the  Divine  names,  but  by  those  more 
refined  analytical  methods  which  determine 
literary  style,  peculiarities  of  diction,  psycho- 
logical assumptions,  theological  predilections 
— all  those  eluding  features  of  difierence 
which  only  a  cultured  and  sensitive  criticism 
can  detect.  The  way  for  this  more  organic 
and  fascinating  conception  had  been  ahready 
prepared  by  casual  remarks  in  influential 
writers  like  De  Wette,  Kelle,  Ewald,  and 
Stahelin,  and^  being  minutely  elaborated  by 
highly  skilful  and  accomplished  scholars,  it 


soon  assumed  a  position  of  extreme  import- 
anc&  All  its  advocates  were  agreed  that 
the  so-called  Grundschrift  gave  a  connected 
account  of  the  entire  epoch  from  the  origin 
of  the  world  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  they 
differed  as  to  the  date  and  manner  of  compo- 
sition, the  time  and  method  of  revision.  Ac- 
cording to  Tuch,  Stahelin,  and  Ealisch,  the 
original  story  of  the  Elolust  was  supplemen- 
ted by  the  interpolated  narrative  of  one  later 
reviser,  the  so-called  Jehovist.  According 
to  Bleek,  De  Wette  (in  his  latest  opinion), 
and  Von  Lengerke,  the  Original  Story  was 
first  supplemented  by  the  Jehovist,  and  was 
afterwards  subjected,  about  the  time  of 
Josiah,  to  a  later  revision,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Deuteronomist.  According  to  Dillmann 
and  Vaihinger,  the  work  of  the  Elohist  was 
first  revised  by  a  second  Elohist,  then  by  the 
Jehovist,  and  then  by  a  final  redactor,  the 
Deuteronomist.  Davidson  and  Noldeke  dis- 
tinguish the  final  redactor  from  the  Deu- 
teronomist, thus  discerning  five  autiiors 
and  editors.  Knobel  also  recognised  the 
labours  of  several  authors,  but  he  regards, 
to  put  his  views  as  broadly  as  possible, 
the  Grundschri/i  as  sharing  with  two  others 
which  he  names  the  Book  of  Laws  (Recht- 
buck)  and  the  Book  of  Wars  (Kriegs- 
buck),  the  position  of  being  original  materials, 
worked  up  first  by  the  Jehovist,  and  then  by 
the  Deuteronomist,  who  was  in  all  probability 
the  famous  Hilkiah.  To  these  opinions  must 
be  added  the  two  views  of  Ewald ;  the  earlier 
that  the  work  of  the  Elohist  (the  Book  of 
Origins,  as  he  names  it)  embodied  a  more 
ancientwork  (which  he  named  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant),  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  by 
a  third  and  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  narrator  (the 
Deuteronomist) ;  according  to  his  later  view, 
the  Book  of  the  Origins  was  preceded  by 
three  works— the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jeho- 
vah, a  Biography  of  Moses,  and  the  Book  of 
the  Covenants.  Omitting  minor  names  and 
opinions,  we  may  now  pass  on,  drawing  atten- 
tion meanwhile  to  two  great  results  almost 
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unanimoTisIy  insisted  on  in  this  second  phase: 
first,  that  Deuteronomy  was  the  latest  of  the 
five  books  and  was  written  about  the  time  of 
Josiah;  and  second,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
system  so  well  summarised  and  understood 
by  the  name  of  Mosaism  was  regarded  as 
part  of  the  Grundschri/i,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility largely  transmitted  firom  the  days  of 
Moses  by  oral  tradition.  As  Bleek  tersely 
put  it,  "An  important  part  of  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  is  of  such  a 
nature  that,  judging  from  their  purport  and 
form,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  belong 
to  any  other  age  than  the  Mosaic;"  and 
similar  sentiments  have  been  repeated  almost 
verbally  by  Davidson,  De  Wette,  Dillmann, 
Ewald,  Knobel,  Noldeke,  Schultz,  Vaihinger, 
and  Von  Lengerke. 

A  third  departure  was  made  when  criti- 
cism began  to  throw  doubts  upon  the  homo- 
geneity of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  So  early 
as  1862,  Julius  Popper,  a  Jewish  scholar 
and  antiquarian,  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Tabernacle  with  the  ej:press  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  post-exilic  origin  of  the 
account  of  its  construction  in  the  Exodus. 
This  fertile  idea  rapidly  took  root,  and  a 
few  years  later  the  late  lamented  Carl 
Heinrich  Graf  revived  in  a  new  dress  the 
old  rationalistic  theory  of  Vatke  and  George, 
and  the  post-exilic  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  Levitical  legislation  came  forth,  born  of 
acuteness  and  educated  by  erudition,  the 
latest  exemplar  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
According  to  this  view,  the  Book  of  Deu- 
teronomy, still  regarded  as  written  about 
the  time  of  Josiah,  is  the  earliest  instead 
of  the  latest  draft  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
exceedingly  rudimentary  therefore  and  in- 
complete— ^that  elaborate,  civil  and  religious 
system  presented  in  the  Pentateuch  being 
the  slow  and  steady  accretion,  during  centu- 
ries of  thought  and  vicissitude,  of  the 
grandest  representatives  of  those  prophetic 
and  ecclesiastical  men  of  genius  so  charac- 
teristic of  Judaism.      Further  description! 


is  unnecessary  after  our  analysis  of  Dr. 
Euenen's  great  work,  which  follows  step  by 
step  the  hypothesis  of  Gra£  The  most 
thorough-going  exponents  of  this  evolutional 
theory  are  Euenen,  E[ali8ch,  Eayser,  and 
Colenso.  The  theory  itself  is  daily  making 
fresh  conquests. 

An  examination,  therefore,  into  the  critical 
estimate  of  Mosaism  becomes  of  necessity 
an  examination  into  three  hypotheses:  of 
the  composite  structure  of  the  Pentateuch, 
of  the  rudimentary  character  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  of  the  evolutional  nature  of  Mosaism. 
Those  accurate  balancings  of  minutim  pro 
et  con,  which  are  as  indispensable  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  sound  judgment  as  valueless  to 
its  impartation,  space  compels  us  to  omit. 
The  general  line  of  argument  can  alone  be 
indicated.  Even  that  indication  must  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  that  we  may  proceed  to  our 
main  purpose ;  but  we  are  forestalling. 

In  estimating  the  evidence  for  the  compo- 
site structure  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  difficult 
to  repress  two  suspicions  which  materially 
affect  the  value  of  that  evidence.  The  first 
suspicion  is  that  the  numerous  details 
accumulated  in  proof  are  not  the  real  data 
by  which  decision  has  been  reached.  GriticSy 
like  diplomatists,  are  much  given  to  framing 
arguments  to  make  prepossessions  plausible ; 
nay,  when  one  set  is  demonstrated  invalid, 
they  are  wont  to  straightway  devise  another. 
The  wish  in  criticism  is  often  father  to  the 
thought.  At  any  rate,  the  history  of  criticism 
has  been  an  incessant  adjustment.  It  has 
not  been  a  record  of  the  rise  and  victory  of 
a  theory,  well  defined  in  principle  and  in 
detail,  like  the  dynamical  theory  of  light, 
or  the  protoplasmic  origin  of  vital  structure, 
or  the  phjTsical  generalisation  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy,  or  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent;  it 
rather  resembles  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of 
materialism  in  philosophy  or  Epicureanism  in 
ethics.  If  the  adherents  of  the  Mosaic  origin 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  abandoned  some 
incautious  statements,  and  made  some  need- 
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fill  rectifications  of  their  poeitiony  the  course 
of  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  yiew  has 
been  one  of  ceaseless  change  of  front  and 
method  of  attack ;  driven  from  one  point, 
they  have  immediately  assumed  another; 
compelled  to  relinqxiish  one  weapon,  another 
has  been  immediately  forged.  From  a  dual 
theory  of  composition,  they  have  advanced 
to  a  triple  and  a  quadruple  and  a  quintuple 
and  a  multiple  theory,  each  numerical  classi- 
fication being  a  colligation  of  things  alike 
but  in  name,  the  sole  basis  of  union  being 
a  common  enmity.  Is  it,  therefore,  matter 
for  surprise,  however  much  Dr.  Euenen  and 
others  may  deprecate  an  intrenchment  behind 
the  mutual  disputes  of  the  supporters  of 
critical  research,  if  such  variations  should 
arouse  the  suspicion  of  special  pleading? 
And  this  leads  the  way  to  the  second  suspi- 
cion :  that  the  real  defection  to  the  Penta- 
teuch is  oljectum  to  its  contents.  The  older 
rationalists  everywhere  assumed  that  a  his- 
torical document  which  relied  upon  miracle 
or  prediction  was  ipso  facto  untrustworthy ; 
is  there  not  some  latent  d,  priori  objection 
to  the  supernatural  at  the  foundation  of 
modem  criticism  ?  Every  psychologist  must 
have  observed  how  readily,  in  this  mys- 
terious and  complex  world,  large  numbers 
of  fiEtcts  can  alwajrs  be  made  to  ally  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  any  hypothesis  which 
momentarily  commends  itself  to  that  ensemble 
of  feeling  we  can  only  denominate  instinct 
or  Zeitgeist;  is  there  not  in  the  minds  of  the 
critics  some  concealed  prepossession  which 
unconsciously  influences  the  selection  of 
"the  &ct8  which  illustrate?"  Has  not 
Darwinism  in  theology  as  well  as  in  biology 
its  roots  in  dislike  of  Divine  interference  ? 
Hengstenberg  made  a  collection  of  incidental 
declarations  in  which  his  opponents  betrayed 
or  confessed  that  their  piece  de  resistance 
was  an  initial  disaffection  toward  the  super- 
natural ;  might  not  that  collection  be  start- 
lingly  completed  to  this  date?  Certainly 
Dr.  Euenen,  whilst  apparently  resting  the  | 


proof  of  his  position  upon  an  analysis  of 
documents,  firankly  sajrs,  in  defining  his  stand- 
point, that  the  religion  of  Israel  is  to  him 
one  of  the  principal  religions  of  the  world, 
''  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  " — that, 
although  '*  this  cannot  be  admitted  by  those 
who  derive  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions 
from  special  Divine  revelation,  and  all  other 
forms  firom  human  invention  .  .  .  impartial 
criticism"  remembers  that  the  belief  in  the 
supernatural  origin  of  their  faiths  ''is  by  no 
means  exclusively  characteristic  of  Israelites 
and  Christians,  tiiey  hold  it  in  common  with 
the  adherents  of  many,  nay,  of  most  other 
forms  of  religion,  Zarathustra,  Sakya-Mouni, 
and  Mahomet  passing  among  their  followers 
for  envoys  of  the  Godhead ;"  and  that  "no 
one  can  expect  or  require  ...  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  right  of  the  modem  as 
opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical  view ;  ...  we 
have  outgrown  the  belief  of  our  ancestors." 
So  Ealisch,  having  eulogised  "the  fearless 
and  penetrating  investigations  of  Darwin, 
Huxley,  and  Lyell,"  expresses  "the  hope 
.  .  .  that  he  has  aided,  however  humbly  and 
modestly,  in  supporting,  by  arguments  de- 
rived from  his  special  department  of  study, 
the  philosophical  ideas  which  all  genuine 
science  at  present  seems  eager  to  establish  ;" 
declares  the  biblical  cosmogonyjto  be  "grand 
and  sublime,"  but  "  erroneous  and  un- 
scientific ;"  speaks  of  miracles  as  "absolutely 
opposed  to  our  notions  of  the  universe,  .  .  . 
at  once  impossible  and  incredible ;"  asserts 
"  human  supplications,  sacrifices,  fasting,  or 
any  other  form  of  devotion  or  asceticism" 
to  be  powerless  "to  exercise  an  influence 
on  the  course  of  events  or  on  the  destiny 
of  men ;"  finds  Divine  revelation  to  "pre- 
cisely coincide  with  human  knowledge 
and  wisdom  ;"  and  defines  inspiration  as 
"nothing  but  the  intellectual  or  moral  ele- 
vation of  man  himself  striving  to  rise  to  the 
utmost  greatness  and  purity  of  his  nature." 
Even  Colenso,  commonly  so  cautious  in  the 
statement  of  his  ultimate  views,  does  not 
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shrink  from  writing :   ''  Perhaps  the  most 
important  result  of  the  criticism  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  this,  that  it  strikes  a  death-blow 
at  the  whole  system  of  priestcraft,  which  has 
mainly  been  based  upon  the  notion  that  the 
Levitical  laws    ....    were  reaUy   of 
Mosaic,  or  rather  of  Birine  origin.    We  have 
now  seen  that  these  laws  are  all,  without 
exception,  the  product  of  a  very  late  age 
....    But  with  the  priesthood  comes 
to  the   ground  also  the  whole  ritualistic 
Efystem  with  its  multitude  of  sacrifices,  ex- 
pressly contrived,  not  merely  for  the  relief  of 
the  burdened  conscience  of  the  sinner,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  priest    Let  it  not  be 
said  that  these  all,  with  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood,  point  to  the  blood  of  Christ  as  of 
a  lamb,  without  blemish  and  without  spot ; 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  time 
and    manner  in  which  the  later  legisla- 
tion originated,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
this.    ....    How,  indeed,  could  those 
narrow  priestly  notions  set  forth  in  any  way 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ? "    In  which  remark- 
able utterances  of  the  AngUcan  bishop,  one 
who  reads  between  the  lines  may  well  see 
cause  regarded  as  efiidct.    In  like  manner, 
when  incidently  speaking  of  the  historical 
allusions  in  Deuteronomy,  the  able  translator 
of  Ewald's  history  writes,  they  "  are  of  that 
explicit  and  detailed  character  which  betrays 
the  fact  that  they  are  written  after  the  event, 
and  that  the  name  of  Moses  as  speaker  is 
simply  used  by  the  anonjrmous  writer  as 
Merlin,  Solomon,  Ossian,  etc.,  in  other  litera- 
tures."*   Frankly  enough,  ako,  Graf,  at  the 
very  outset  of  his  inquiry,  put  the  matter 
thus :  "  The  reply  to  the  question  in  what 
particular  epoch  ...  we  regard  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  to  have 
been   completed,  really  amounts  to    this, 
whether,  in  accordance  with  nature   and 
analogy,  we  shall  regard  it  as  an  evidence 
and  a  result  of  a  gradual  development  pro- 

*  BoaseU  Martineati,  article  on  the  <<  Legialation  of 
the  Pentateoch,"  in  the  TktoUgkal  Beview  for  1872. 


oeeding  out  of  a  fruitful  germ,  or  ae  a  thin^ 
completed  at  the  first  and  Ijring  at  the  base 
of  every  further  development. 

But  whatever  truth  there  is  in  these  sus- 
picions— and  no  undue  emphasis  has  beea 
laid  upon  them^ — certain  it  is  that  the  long 
array  of  evidence  adduced  in  behalf  of  the 
compofiite  structure  of  the  books  of  Moses^ 
judicially  examined,  does  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  drawn.    It  may  equally  warrant 
quite  another  conclusion.    The  whole  evi- 
dence may  be   conveniently   classified   as 
follows.    First  comes  the  notorious  feu^t  ci 
the  singular  usage  of  the  Divine  names 
already  alluded  to.    Then,  secondly,  there  i» 
the  negative  testimony,  consisting  of  certain 
apparent  anachronisms,  omissions,  repetitions, 
and  contradictions ;  thus  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship is  inconsistent,  it  is  argued,  with  the 
insertion  of  such  historical,  geographical,  and 
archsBological  statements  as  **  the  Canaanite 
was  then  in  the  land  "  (which  implies,  it  is 
alleged,  that  at  the  thne  of  the  writer  the 
Canaanite  was  no^  in  the  land),  or  the  allu- 
sion to  Dan  in  the  days  of  Abram  (when  the 
name  of  Dan  was  only  given  to  Leshem 
at  the  conquest  of  Canaan),  or  the  supposi- 
tion that  Moses  wrote  the  narrative  of  his 
own  death  ;  so,  also,  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
paucity  of  detail  upon  such  points  as  the 
lives  of  Hur  and  Jethro,  and  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  all  of  which,  it 
might  have  been  confidently   anticipated, 
Moses  would  have  enlarged  upon ;  then,  too, 
difficulty  is  seen  in  the  repetition  of  the 
narratives  of  the  creation,  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  the  promise  of  Isaac,  the  seizure 
of  Sarah,  the  call  of  Moses,  etc.,  and  the 
further  illustration  of  the  same  fact  which 
the  repetition  of  many  laws  afford ;  a  few 
contradictions    subversive   of    the   Mosaic 
authorship  are  also  seen  in  matters  chrono- 
logical, legal,  historical.    Thirdly,  comes  the 
literary  testimony,  according  to  which  a 
variety  of  authors  is  suggested  by  peculiari- 
ties  of  phrase,   peculiarities   g£  thou|^> 
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peculiarities  of  style,  whilst,  it  is  ayerred, 
an  unsuitable  aud  unnatural  arrangement 
throughout  the  entire  Pentateuch  militates 
against  the  unity  of  composition.  A  fourth 
species  of  evidence  may  be  designated 
evdutumal,  exhibiting,  as  it  professes  to 
do,  most  palpable  traces  of  growth  and 
expansion.  In  the  fifth  place,  it  is 
infflsted,  as  a  question  of  documentary 
evidence,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  do  not  pre- 
suppose the  first  five  books,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,that  there  is  a  considerable  linguistic 
resemblance,  as  Gesenius  urged,  between 
the  later  books  and  the  earlier.  A  final 
variety  of  proof  lies  in  the  ct  priori  argu- 
ments which  are  the  current  phase  of 
rationalism.  The  general  course  of  r^ly  to 
these  arguments  has  been  long  known,  and  is 
being  daily  strengthened.  The  d  priori 
argumentation  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
miracle  and  prediction,  and  the  unreliableness 
of  documents  containing  one  or  the  other, 
may  be  at  once  dismissed.  As  for  the 
documentary  evidence,  it  tells  the  other  way ; 
for,  as  Hengstenberg  and  Eeil  have  con- 
clusively shown,  all  the  later  historical, 
prophetical,  and  poetical  books  pre-suppose 
the  Pentateuch ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  reply 
to  this  that  these  books  pre-suppose  some 
details  of  the  Levitical  legislation  and 
national  history,  but  do  not  pre-suppose  the 
Pentateuch  in  its  complete  form ;  cursory 
notice  is  all  that  the  nature  of  the  case 
rendered  necessary ;  nay,  circumstantial 
notice  would  have  been  open  to  the  charge 
that  the  writers  knew  no  constant  back- 
ground of  the  law.  The  fact  is,  criticism 
would  undertake  a  very  enlightening  inquiry, 
if  it  would  set  itself  to  reconstruct  firom  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  for  example,  the 
ecclesiastical  Sjrstem  current  in  those  days  ; 
possibly,  critics  would  be  astonished  to  see 
that  the  third  century  afibrds  no  more  proof 
of  the  fifth  than  the  fifth  does  of  the  twelfth; 
possibly,  also^  another   adjustment  would 


take  place,  and  the  Levitical  l^islation  be 
declared  to  be  posterior  to  the  completion  of 
the  Apocrjrpha !  To  the  emphasis  put  upon 
evolutional  elements  in  the  Mosaic  legislation, 
the  reply  is  that  such  are  visible  because 
there  was  a  development  of  doctrine  as  a 
matter  of  fact ;  the  first  rough  draft,  now  so 
familiar  under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  the 


Covenant,  being  subsequently  expanded  into 
that  lengthy  series  of  commands  given  during 
the  course  of  months  firom  the  summit  of 
Sinai,  and  firom  between  the  cherubim  in  the 
Holiest,  further  developments  and  amend- 
ments being  also  conspicuous  in  Deutero- 
nomy; of  other  development  there  is  no  trace. 
As  for  the  supposed  literary  testimony,  it 
may  be  met  by  a  flat  denial ;  let  the  variety 
of  its  subject-matter  be  considered,  and  the 
Pentateuch  displays  a  remarkable  harmony 
of  style  and  a  most  beautiful  and  subtle  con- 
secution of  contents ;  if  the  lexicographic 
and  grammatical  similarity  be  insisted  on 
between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  later  books, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  confession 
of  so  astute  an  antagonist  as  Kenan  (assuredly 
not  biassed  by  predilections  toward  ortho- 
doxy), when  he  directs  attention  to  the 
"  inmiobility  ....  the  extraordinary 
fixity  of  the  Semitic  languages ;"  if  the 
hackneyed  objection  be  repeated  that,  were 
Moses  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  he 
"  must  have  created  the  historical  epic — ^the 
prophetic,  and  the  rhetorical  styles,"  we  need 
only  inquire  wherein  lies  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  supposition.  There  are,  it  may  be 
openly  confessed,  certain  anachronisms,  omis- 
sions, repetitions,  and  apparent  contradictions 
perceptible ;  but  genuine  anachronisms  are 
much  fewer  than  has  been  supposed,  and  are 
readily  explicable  on  the  acknowledged  fact 
of  repeated  revisions  and  modernisations  of 
the  text,  most  being  willing  to  echo  the  words 
of  Hieronymus,  "  Whether  you  call  Moses 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  Ezra,  its 
restorer,  is  all  the  same  to  me ;"  the  omissions 
are  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
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and  purpofie  of  the  work;  repetitions  do  not 
imply  variety  of  sources,  or  if  they  do  in  this 
case,  the  repetitions  of  any  importance  are 
confined  to  the  Genesis,  where  it  is  quite 
allowable  to  believe  that  Moses  employed 
several  traditional  narratives  in  composition ; 
the  seeming  contradictions,  to  be  expected 
in  any  record  of  so  distant  a  time,  are  as 
readily  solved  on  the  assumption  of  the 
Mosaic  as  on  that  of  the  genetic  authorship. 
The  one  strong  point  of  criticism  undoubtedly 
is  the  extraordinary  usage  of  the  Divine 
names,  regulated  beyond  question  by  some 
precise  law,  as  even  Augustine  seems  to  have 
perceived ;  nevertheless,  to  this  crucial  and 
difficult  point  the  traditional  school  is  not 
without  pertinent  replies.    Thus,  in  the  first 
place,  the  distinction  in  question,  even  were 
it  as  rigid  as  is  affirmed,  is  restricted  to  the 
Genesis  and  the  opening  chapters  of  Exodus 
(until,  that  is  to  say,  the  interpretation  of 
Jehovah  given  at  the  burning  bush),  and 
it   is   quite   within   the   bounds   of  pro- 
bability that,  as  has  just  been  remarked, 
Moses    may   have   compiled   the    Genesis 
from  earlier  documents.    Still,  secondly,  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  principle  of  which 
we  are  in  search  is  to  be  found  in  some 
deliberate  purpose  in  the  mind  of  Moses ;  a 
tangible  purpose,  explanatory  of  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  would  be,  to  definitely  associate 
various  prominent  incidents  of  the  patriarchal 
age   with  that  special   revelation   of  the 
burning  bush.     Moses  seems  to  have  em- 
ployed the  anachronism  of  the  name  Jehovah 
to  emphasise  the  Divine  predestination.  But, 
thirdly,  were  it  admitted  that  no  adequate 
solution  had  been  found  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship,  such  an  admission 
would  not  be  equivalent  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  composite  theory ;  that  theory  has  proved 
itself  nugatory  by  its  abandonment  of  the 
exclusive  test  of  the  Divine  names,  by  the 
impossibility  of  constructing  a  consecutive 
narrative  1^  that  test,  by  the  consequent 
acknowledgment  of  more  documents  than 


two,  by  the  continual  adjustments,  by  the 
insuperable  fact  that  some  Elohistic  passages 
assume  the  existence  of  Jehovistic  passages, 
as  well  as  vice  versd.  In  short,  such  is  the 
nature  of  the  entire  evidence  for  the  compo- 
site authorship  that  any  unbiassed  reader 
who  has  followed  the  controversy  with 
judicial  calmness  will  at  least  pronounce  a 
verdict  of  non-proven. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  the 
rudimentary    character    of    Deuteronomy. 
Rationalistic  prepossessions  may  suffice  to 
turn  the  scale ;  it  is  questionable  whether 
purely  critical  evidence  ever  will    Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  forget  that  men  of  so  keen 
an  analytical  power   and  so   intuitive  an 
observation  as  Enobel,  Ewald,  and  Vaihinger 
have  regarded  Deuteronomy  as  a  firuit  rather 
than  a  seed,  as  mature  and  not  embryonic 
Leviticism.    Nevertheless,  let  the  evidence 
adduced  be   taken  into  account.     Again, 
omitting  as  irrelevant  the  references  to  so- 
called  prophecy  after  the  event,  such  as  the 
supposed  allusions  to  the  times  of  the  kings 
and  of  the  captivity,  which  only  militate 
against  the  Mosaic  authorship  on  anti-sup^- 
natural  theories  of  prophecy,  the  one  point 
insisted  on  is  this,  that  the  legislation  of 
Deuteronomy  is  of  a  less  developed  type 
than  that  of  Leviticus,  as  is  evident  on  a 
comparison  of  the  laws  of  the  priesthood, 
the  sacrifices,  the  festal  seasons,  and  the 
tithes.    Deuteronomy,  it  is  asserted,  knows 
no  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites» 
but  makes  any  members  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  eligible  for  the  priestly  office.    In  the 
matter  of  the  sacrifices,  no  mention  is  made 
in  Deuteronomy,  it  is  said,  of  the  minute 
and  diversified  ritual  of  the  Law,  whilst  such 
prominent  offerings  as  those  for  sin  and 
trespass  are  not  so  much  as  named.    Varia- 
tions are  also  seen  in  the  festal  regulations 
of  the  so-called  later  books,  which  add  to  the 
earlier  phase  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  many  minor  details.    A  manifest 
development  is  also  seen  in   the  laws  of 
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tiihing.  Now,  to  all  these  several  objections 
the  general  reply  would  suffice  that  Deuter- 
onomy appeals  to  quite  another  class  of 
readers  than  Leviticus.  Leviticus  is  the 
manual  of  the  priesthood — ^to  be  minutely 
studied,  specifically  observed,  and  retailed 
piecemeal  as  occasion  required  or  duty  de- 
manded. Deuteronomy  is  a  popular  address 
highly  rhetorical,  intelligible  at  sight, 
planned  to  immediately  persuade,  skilfully 
adapted  by  unerring  tact  to  the  deepening 
of  a  general  impression,  a  dying  man's  fare- 
well injunctions — ^not  a  legal  handbook. 
Leviticus  is  a  code;  Deuteronomy  a  sermon.* 
So  far  firom  expecting,  therefore,  a  recapitu- 
lation of  Levitical  ordinances,  it  is  matter 
for  surprise  if  single  precepts  are  cursorily 
mentioned.  Besides,  when  any  mention  is 
made,  it  is  so  uncircumstantial  and  slight 
that  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  have  been 
unintelligible  had  the  writer  not  been  citing 
practices  already  habitual  The  whole  argu- 
ment firom  absence  is  thus  disposed  of.  It  is 
true  that  if  any  lievitical  regulation  was  fal- 
sified in  Deuteronomy,  the  critic  would  stand 
on  firmer  ground.  Any  trace  of  contradic- 
tion thus  calls  for  careful  notice.  Supposed 
contradictions  are  found  in  the  mention  of 
Levites  as  priests,  and  in  the  laws  of  tithe. 
To  the  former  it  may  be  replied,  that,  whilst 
the  phraseology  employed  is  unquestionably 
peculiar,  it  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  neither  writer  nor  audience  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  To  the  lay  mind  the  point  of 
importance  would  be  that  the  whole  tribe 
was  distinguished  by  express  selection  for 
religious  service;  whereas  the  important 
thing  to  the  Levite  would  be  that  distinction 
was  made  in  the  tribe  itself ;  at  any  rate,  the 
usage  of  the  Chronicles  and  Malachi,  which 
no  critics  regard  as  anterior  to  the  distinction 
between  priests  and  Levites,  is  precisely 
similar.  The  tithes  are  more  difficult  to 
deal  with,  for  at  first  sight  the  allusions  of 

*    This   point    wm    exceedingly    well   pat    in 
IHukronomy,  ike  PeopU^s  Book. 


Deuteronomy  seem  irreconcilable  with  the 
commands  of  Numbers.  Yet  even  here 
Jewish  tradition  (and  that  as  early  as  the 
Book  of  Tobit*)  has  advanced  a  solution 
equally  tenable  with  the  genetic  hypothesis. 
According  to  this  tradition,  the  tithes  were 
divided  into  the  first,  second,  and  third; 
the  first  consisting  of  the  tithes  of  the  pro- 
duce of  agriculture,  arboriculture,  and  stock- 
keeping,  annually  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  second  consisting  of  a 
second  tithe  of  com,  wine  and  oil,  to  be  used 
with  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  as  a  sacred 
feast  at  the  holy  places ;  and  the  third,  the 
second  tithe  of  the  third  year,  resembling 
the  second  in  every  respect  but  this,  that 
the  feast  was  eaten  at  home,  the  Levite,  and 
the  poor,  and  the  widow  being  freely  wel- 
comed to  partake.  Briefly  summarised,  the 
law  of  tithes  in  this  view  was  as  follows  : — 
Every  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  year 
the  first  and  second  tithes  were  to  be  pre- 
sented ;  in  every  third  and  sixth  year  the 
first  tithe,  and  the  tithe  for  the  poor ;  whilst 
in  the  Sabbatic  year  (the  seventh)  in  the 
absence  of  tillage  there  was  an  absence  of 
tithe.  Such  an  explanation  is  perfectly 
feasible,  and  entirely  removes  all  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation.  With  even  more 
reason,  therefore,  the  truly  critical  inves- 
tigator into  the  rudimentary  nature  of 
Deuteronomy  may  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
non-proven.  As  for  the  opinion  which  Dr. 
Euenen  adopts  from  earlier  inquiries,  that 
Deuteronomy  was  the  book  presented  to 
Josiah,  Dr.  Davidson  may  be  left  to  answer  it. 
He  writes,  "It  is  said  that  Hilkiah  the  priest 
found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  That  this  was  the  Pentateuch  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  considerations : 
(a)  Josiah  ordered  the  Passover  to  be  kept 
as  written  in  the  book:  'And  there  was  not 
holden  such  a  Passover  firom  the  days  of  the 
judges  that  judged  Israel,  nor  in  all  the  days 

*  Compare  Tobit  i  7;   Josephns,  Antiq.,  iv.  8, 
22 1  Dent.  ziL  6-12, 17-19. 
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of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of 
JudaL'  In  order  to  celebrate  the  Passover 
with  so  much  solemnity,  the  entire  Pentateuch 
would  be  required,  because  the  principal  law 
respecting  that  feast  is  in  Exod  zii.  1-20 
and  Numb,  xxviii.  16-25,  whereas  the  par- 
ticulars respecting  it  in  Deuteronomy  are 
fewer  (xvi.  1-8);  (6)  the  curses  in  the  newly 
found  book  (2  Chron.  xxziv.  24)  could  not 
be  exhausted  by  those  in  Deut  xxvii  14-26, 
zxviii.  15-68 ;  Josiah  must  also  have  read 
the  shorter  imprecations  in  Leviticus  zzvL 
14-45,  because  of  the  30th  verse  of  Levi- 
ticus xxvi,  compared  with  2  Kings  zxiii. 
14-16.  In  the  former  we  read,  'And  I 
will  cast  your  carcases  upon  the  carcases 
of  your  idols ;'  in  the  latter  it  is  said  that 
Josiah  brake  in  pieces  the  images  and  cut 
down  the  groves,  ejid  JUled  their  places  with 
the  banes  of  men,  and  also  that  he  took  the 
bones  out  of  the  sepulchres  and  burned 
them  upon  the  altar  and  polluted  it.  This 
novel  mode  of  pollution  seems  to  have 
originated  from  reading  the  book,  which 
must  have  been  the  Pentateuch.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  agree  with  such  as  think  that 
Hilkiah  practised  a  fraud  on  this  occasion, 
by  substituting  a  composition  of  his  own, 
or  one  concocted  by  himself  and  a  few 
others.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  band  of  tiieocratic  patriots  should 
have  recourse  to  such  means  to  supply  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  popular  belief,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  authoriiy 
of  the  priesthood ;  neither  the  whole  work 
nor  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  brought 
forth  from  a  place  where  it  had  been 
designedly  put  to  be  shown  to  the  king  for 
the  first  time,  for  how  could  Hilkiah  say  to 
Shaphan,  '  I  have  found  the  book  of  the 
law,'  if  the  whole  book  were  really  new? "  * 
In  which  remarkable  utterance  of  the  great 
familiariser  of  criticism  we  heartily  agree :  a 

*  An  Int)ToducH<m  to  iU  Old  Teikmetu;*  vol  L 
pp.  18)-18i. 


Saul  when  he  is  among  the  prophets  may 
say  something  worth  listening  to. 

Nor  can  any  different  verdict  be  passed 
upon  the  theory  of  the  post-exilic  origin  of 
the  Levitical  legislation,  the  proof  of  whidi 
is  supposed  to  issue  upon  an  examination, 
first,  of  a  series  of  contradictions  in  the  laws 
and  history  contained  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and,  secondly,  of  a  highly  wrought  scheme 
of  composition,  with  which  the  reader  is 
already  familiar  from  the  analysis  of  Dr. 
Euenen's  work.  Each  of  these  branches  of 
evidence  is  distinct,  for  either  the  negative 
or  the  positive  argument,  if  regarded  as 
cogent,  would  suffice  to  overthrow  the  Mosaic 
authorship  —  the  former  by  directly  dis- 
crediting the  unity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
indirectly  the  connection  with  Moses ;  the 
latter  by  directly  contravening  the  connec- 
tion with  Moses,  and  indirectly  the  unity. 
Upon  the  long  array  of  negative  charges 
brought  forward  by  Graf  and  repeated  by 
Colenso,  Kalisch,  and  Keyser,  with  more  ot 
less  additions,  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter;  we  would  simply  record  our  conviction 
that  none  of  the  difficulties  are  insuperable, 
and  that  all  are  as  readily  explicable  upon 
the  Mosaic  as  upon  the  g^etic  hypothesis. 
As  for  the  alternative  scheme  of  authorship, 
it  is  a  most  skilfully  constructed  chain,  no 
doubt;  the  prophetic  school  put  forth 
Deuteronomy,  Ezekiel  expanded  the  general 
precepts  therein  contained  into  chapters 
xviii.  to  xxvi.  of  Leviticus,  these  suggestive 
chapters  were  subsequently  developed  into 
the  maturer  system  of  the  closing  chapters 
of  the  Exodus  and  the  larger  half  of 
Leviticus.  But  no  chain  is  stronger  than 
its  weakest  link,  and  what  demonstration  is 
offered  that  Ezekiel  composed  the  chapt^s 
attributed  to  him  ?  Tim  only :  a  similarity 
of  style  and  contents  to  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  and  a  similarity  of  style  betokened 
by  purely  verbal  resemblance.  Thus  Colenso, 
who  has  most  amorously  elaborated  this 
arithmetical  class  of  testimony,  assures  us 
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that  there  are  twenty-two  verbal  formoke 
common  to  the  twenty-sixth  chi4>ter  of 
Leviticus  andEzekiel  which  occur  nowhere 
else  in  the  Bible,  and  tiiirteen  which  occur 
nowhere  else  in  the  P^itateuch,  etc.,  etc. 
But  there  is  an  alternative  explanation  of 
these  phenomena.  Ezekiel  was  a  priest; 
he  would  know  Leviticus  almost  by  heart ; 
the  prophecy  of  Esetdel  is  conspicuous 
amongst  the  prophecies  by  its  legal  stand- 
point and  phraseology;  whilst  as  for  this 
tweniy-sixth  chapter,  this  is  the  very  portion 
of  Leviticus  which  the  melancholy  events  of 
the  time  would  stamp  most  indelibly  upon 
mind  and  memory.  One  would  have 
imagined  besides  that  the  merest  tyro  in 
Hebrew  style  would  have  seen  that  there  is 
an  utter  dissimilarity  between  the  terse, 
compact,  and  pure  Hebrew  of  Leviticus  and 
the  circumlocutory  and  Aramaized  Hebrew 
of  Ezekiel ;  nor  are  these  broad  distinctions 
more  palpable  than  those  innumerable  minor 
differences  which  a  cultured  literary  instinct 
immediately  detects.  If  style  is  to  be  judged 
by  verbal  formuke,  we  shall  have  to  argue 
that  Bunyan  wrote  the  Authorised  Version 
and  Robert  Hall  penned  Rasselas ! 

So  much  for  the  rebutting  evidence.  A 
line  of  reply  has  at  least  been  indicated. 
Not  that  disproving  one  theory  is  sub- 
stantiating another.  The  greatest  admirer 
of  apologetics  will  admit  that  negative 
evidence  has  nothing  like  the  weight 
of  more  positive  proof  or  even  of  vehe- 
ment assertion.  To  bring  the  inquirer, 
for  example,  &ce  to  &ce  with  the 
living  Christ  by  circumstantial  study  of 
the  Goq»els,  by  acute  analysis  of  His 
spoken  words,  by  pictorial  efforts  of  the 
historical  imagination,  by  reverent  realisa- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  the  Church  Catholic,  even 
\iy  blind  fBtith  that  is  ardent,  by  indiscrimi- 
nate admiration  that  is  fervid,  does  more  for 
the  ^gendering  of  conviction  than  the  most 
incisive  examinations  of  the  speculative 
Christs  of  a  Mardon  or  an  Apollinaris,  a 


Strauss  or  a  Eeun.  The  Bible,  too,  is  the 
best  confutant  of  anti-scriptural  theories, 
So  undoubtedly  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  better  defended  by  a  direct 
contact  with  those  five  books  themselves  than 
by  any  refutation  of  opposite  views.  And 
there  are  many  affirmative  lines  of  argument. 
The  advocate  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  may 
appeal  to  the  numerous  descriptions,  so  ex- 
ceedingly detailed,  so  precisely  local,  only 
referable  to  the  Mosaic  age,  which  became  so 
powerful  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Bleek ; 
he  may  construct,  with  far  less  subtilty  and 
acumen  tham  a  Paley,  a  Horce  Moaaicm  of 
undesigned  coincidences,  so  large  a  con- 
tribution to  which  might  be  gleaned  firom 
the  writings  of  Hengstenberg  ;  he  may 
copiously  supplement  the  voluminous  re- 
ferences in  the  historical,  poetical,  and 
prophetical  books  enumerated  by  Keil, 
which  pre-suppose  justso  complete  a  political 
and  ecclesiastical  organisation  and  history 
as  is  sketched  in  the  Pentateuch;  with 
Benan,  he  may  expatiate  upon  the  singular 
unity  of  style ;  or  with  the  great  apologetee 
of  all  ages  of  the  Church,  he  may  work  out 
the  irresistible  conclusions  to  be  drawn  firom 
the  express  statements  of  the  books  them- 
selves, or  firom  the  undisguised  beliefe  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles.  Another  variety 
of  evidence  insufficientiy  insisted  on  is,  the 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  religious  system  itself. 
Mosaism  is  its  own  best  witness. 

Speak  as  we  may  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  more  appropriate 
to  speak  of  the  Mosaic  transmission  of 
Mosaism.  That  fascinating  assemblage  of 
civil  and  religious  precepts  is  expressly 
said  to  be  of  supernatural  origin;  that 
gorgeous  ritual,  if  the  assertions  of  the 
Pentateuch  be  heeded,  is  the  gift  of  the 
God  of  Israel;  that  pi^icularising  rubric 
describes  itself  to  be  Divine  in  communi- 
cation and  Divine  in  structure.  To  such 
pretensions  a  peculiar  method  of  proof 
attaches  itsel£    It  may  be  asked  whether 
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there  is  credible  support  for  a  belief  in 
this  transcendental  origin ;  it  may  be  dis- 
cussed whether  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  alleging  that  the  LeTitical  institutions 
were  indeed  divinely  promulgated.  Now, 
in  inferring  the  superhuman  origin  of  the 
whole  Bible,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers*  has  made 
most  powerful  use  of  the  thesis  that  the  Bible 
is  not  such  a  book  as  man  would  have  made 
if  he  could,  or  could  have  made  if  he  would. 
May  not  the  verisimilitude  of  the  super- 
human source  of  Mosaism  appear  from  a 
parity  of  reasoning  ? 

Let  the  glance,  for  example,  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  Sinaitic  legislation,  not  as  a 
singular  political  experiment,  nor  as  a  brilliant 
and  efficacious  scheme  of  practical  ethics, 
but  solely  as  a  religious  system.  Its  success 
was  as  marked  as  its  aim  was  ambitious.  It 
declared  itself  divinely  originated ;  no  un- 
worthy details  belied  the  declaration.  Tested 
by  the  grand  purpose  of  all  true  religion — 
the  adaptability  to  evoke,  cultivate,  and 
satisfy  the  spiritual  cravings  of  mankind — it 
has  no  superior  but  Christianity.  Truths 
of  the  highest  import  it  effectually  conveyed 
to  fishermen,  herdsmen,  and  shepherds.  If 
the  soul  was  athirst  for  God,  the  living  God 
veiled  Himself  in  cloud  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies ;  if  the  distressed  conscience  cried 
out  for  release  from  hereditary  taint  and 
weakness,  the  rites  of  purification  told  their 
inspiriting  tale;  if  in  agony  at  the  near 
presence  of  the  Almighty,  the  request  was 
preferred,  "  Talk  not  Thou  with  us  lest  we 
die,"  the  mediation  of  the  priesthood  was 
the  soothing  reply ;  if  sin  called  for  atone- 
ment, trespass  urged  restitution,  gratitude 
prompted  self-surrender,  trust  desired 
fellowship,  each  of  these  instincts  of  the 
religious  life  found  vent  and  satisfaction  in 
the  several  sacrifices ;  if  companionship,  nay, 
national  participation  in  spiritual  matters 
seemed  the  appropriate  method  of  worship, 

*  The  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  B^>l€,  Congre- 
gfttlonal  Lectaro  to  1S78. 


the  various  festal  seasons  recurred  as  the 
year  rolled  its  course,  and  a  whole  people 
rejoiced  at  renewed  exemption  from  death 
at  the  Passover,  brought  their  tithes  and 
first-fruits  at  Ingathering,  humiliated  them- 
selves on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  or  waved 
their  palms  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Mosaism  inspired  awe  without  despair  and 
trust  without  presumption.  Under  its 
regenerating  influence,  the  mighty  God 
became  an  exalted  friend,  a  righteous  judge, 
a  benignant  king.  It  was  a  notable  realiai- 
tion  of  a  beneficent  ideal ;  and  by  meana 
of  the  magnificent  and  varied  cultus  which 
it  enjoined  under  most  tremendous  sanctions, 
all  those  perplexing  yet  invaluable  contrasts 
of  profound  spirituality — of  time  and 
eternity,  death  and  immortality,  a  God 
angry  and  reconciled,  lust  and  aspiration, 
sin  and  salvation,  unacceptable  service  and 
possible  sacrifice— entered  into  common 
thought  and  tinged  common  experience. 
Those  Divine  injunctions  to  Moses  supplied 
a  theology,  a  cultus,  and  a  moral  philosophy ; 
therein  God  revealed  Himself  to  man,  man 
bowed  before  his  Maker,  and,  under  the 
influence  of  such  exalted  intercourse,  the 
very  relations  between  man  and  his  neigh- 
bour were  ennobled.  Indeed,  if  the  great 
things  for  man  to  know  are  the  existence  of 
superhuman  powers — ^nay,  of  an  unchange- 
able God  of  adorable  attributes — ^the  fedlen 
state  of  man  and  his  personal  incapacity  of 
restoration,  the  possibility  of  forgiveness 
and  of  a  renewal  to  some  degree  of  the 
intercourse  of  Eden ;  if  the  great  things  for 
man  to  do  sue  to  fear,  to  repent,  to  revere, 
to  forsake  evil,  to  cleave  to  good — then 
must  this  Hebrew  faith  be  regarded  a» 
astonishingly  complete  in  the  fEkculiy  and 
knowledge  it  was  able  to  impart.  Upon 
such  a  religious  aid  the  119th  Psahn  is  not 
too  lofty  a  panegyric,  the  Lamentation  of 
Jeremiah  is  not  too  bitter  an  elegy.  Com- 
plicated this  system  undoubtedly  was,  but 
exquisitely  impressive ;  gorgeous  but  appro- 
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priate;  sanguinaxy  bat  mercifiiL  So,  too, 
whilst  its  general  purport  was  patent  to  the 
simplest,  there  was  food  in  its  details  for  the 
life-long  meditation  of  the  wisest  and 
greatest;  and  if  at  first  sight  the  multi- 
tudinous rites  seem  to  blend  disastrously  a 
debasing  materialism  with  an  exalted  con- 
ception of  a  Deity,  who  designates  Himself 
the  ''  I  am,"  and  whom  nothing  in  nature 
nor  in  human  thought  can  symbolise,  a 
nearer  yision  demonstrates  that  the  carnal 
has  its  deeper  significance,  and  that  wine  and 
oil,  blood  and  flesh,  flour  and  incense, 
unleavened  bread  and  first-fruits,  running 
water  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  are  but  the 
body  of  a  soul  of  fine  religious  import,  con- 
vincing of  sin,  and  assuring  of  forgiveness, 
objectifying  self-surrender,  and  conveying  a 
holy  joy  of  fellowship,  now  justifying  an 
individual  and  now  sanctifying  a  nation. 
The  round  of  sacrifices,  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  festal,  it  is  true,  is  simply  appalling 
to  the  cursory  inquirer  of  modem  times. 
How  seemingly  subversive  of  any  refinement 
in  religion !  Yet  survey  more  closely,  and  it 
is  as  if  a  laughing  landscape  has  suddenly 
burst  by  the  sun's  enchantment  from  rolling 
mist  and  dense  darkness.  The  fact  is  that 
this  intricate  and  protracted  ritual  was  a 
splendid  provision  for  all  the  deepest  needs 
of  man;  omit  any  single  feature,  and  that 
provision  would  have  been  irretrievably 
marred.  ''In  that  sacrifical  constitution 
were  portrayed  for  any  man  who  believed  in 
God  and  in  the  possibility  of  His  revealing 
Himself,  all  the  essentials  of  true  religion.  As 
the  Jew  regarded  the  sacred  structure  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  eye  whispered  to  the  soul 
that  God  Most  High  dwelt  in  the  midst 
of  his  nation,  and  might  be  approached 
in  worship.  As  his  attention  was  engrossed 
by  the  gorgeous  vestments  and  busy 
ministrations  of  priests  and  Levites,  he 
would  recognise  a  divinely  appointed  organ- 
isation, by  whose  mediation  and  intercession 
Divine  worship  laight  be  beneficially  and 
H  2 


innocuously  conducted*  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  rites  of  purification,  the 
truth  was  palpable,  that  those  hereditary 
taints  and  personal  faults  which  might 
intelligibly  hinder  approach  to  God,  how- 
ever disqualifying  in  their  nature,  might  be 
neutralised.  At  the  same  time,  the  divinely 
arranged  series  of  animal  and  bloodless  gifts 
would  deliver  the  messages  with  which 
they  were  divinely  laden,  the  welcome  and 
inspiriting  messages  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  a  possibility  of  uninterrupted,  or 
only  momentarily  interrupted,  fellowship 
with  Gkni  In  the  sin-offering  he  recognised 
the  divinely  arranged  instrument  for  obtain- 
ing forgiveness  for  sins  of  weakness  and 
ignorance;  in  the  trespass-offering,  a  fitting 
retribution  for  frauds  against  God  or  man  ; 
the  burnt  offering  was  an  aid  to  consecration, 
the  peace-offering  a  channel  of  communion. 
In  short,  the  Mosaic  injunctions,  if  their 
essential  significance  be  regarded,  brought 
into  satisfactory  prominence  the  consolatory 
and  instructive  truths  of  the  Divine  nearness 
and  approachableness,  of  human  sin  in  its 
stupendous  effects  upon  the  ph]rsical  nature 
and  conscience,  together  with  the  possibility 
of  atonement,  forgiveness,  and  the  restora- 
tion to  Divine  favour.  The  Jew  who  could 
devoutly  say,  *  I  believe  in  Jehovah,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,'  could  add  to  his 
creed  the  further  articles,  '  I  believe  in  the 
Shechinah,  the  Tabernacle  and  priesthood, 
the  communion  of  saints,  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins' — ^no  inconsiderable  spiritual 
equipment ! "  *  Was  it  anjrthing  marvellous, 
then,  that  under  this  Levitical  doctrine  the 
beautifril  blossom  of  spiritual  desire  bore  in 
men  like  David,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel,  the  rich 
fruit  of  holy  content  and  aspiration  ? 

Now,  this  completeness  as  a  religious 
system  has  an  immense  argumentative  force. 
Whence  did  the  system  emanate?  Dr.Euenen 
says,  from  the  Jewish  priesthood  by  a  natural 
course  of  development.  This  massive  and 
*  Th$  Scriptural  DoctrioM  of  Saorifice,  pp.  108, 199. 
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rotund  cultus  was  evolved,  in  his  esteem, 
during  a  lengthy  struggle  of  the  ecclesiastical 
intellect,  the  fittest  products  of  which  sur- 
vived. Is  it  too  much  to  aflSrm,  in  view 
of  the  extraordinary  unity  and  adaptation 
of  the  Mosaic  worship,  that  the  common- 
sense  of  Christendom  will  be  unable  to  see 
in  this  hypothesis  any  adequate  solution  of 
the  question  of  origin  ?  For,  be  it  remem- 
bered, we  have  not  to  deal  with  a  complex 
and  apparently  contradictory  mass  of  facts, 
such  as  is  visible  in  the  world  of  nature, 
defying  scientific  classification  and  baflSing 
the  shrewdest  and  most  patient  by  all  sorts 
of  intermediate  varieties ;  we  have  not  even 
to  do  with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
principles,  the  accumulation  of  many  ages 
and  many  traditions,  like  modem  law,  where 
equity  conflicts  with  the  written  code,  precept 
wars  with  precedent,  and  unity  only  exists 
upon  the  assumption  of  many  a  legal  fiction ; 
the  religious  precepts  of  Mosaism  form  so 
concatenated  a  whole,  that  the  omission  of 
any  part  causes  the  rest  to  lose  cohesion. 
Mosaism  is  the  manifest  product  of  design. 
Surely  such  a  cultus,  regarded  in  itself  and 
in  its  influence,  it  was  totally  out  of  the 
power  of  such  a  priesthood  as  the  Jewish  to 
produce.  Even  if  Ezra  and  Ezekiel  be 
thrown  into  the  list  of  authors,  the  problem 
is  but  slightly  lessened,  for  unless  some 
supernatural  gift  be  ascribed  to  them  (and  if 
ascribed  to  them,  why  not  to  Moses?),  all 
we  know  of  both  Ezeb'el  and  Ezra  negatives 
the  possibility  of  their  authorship.  Besides, 
the  motive  must  be  borne  in  mind  which  is 
supposed  to  have  prompted  the  origination 
of  this  astounding  scheme.  That  motive  was 
not  religious  zeal,  nor  yearning  compassion 
for  sin-stricken  humanity,  nor  spiritual  per- 
ception of  the  deepest  cravings  of  the  soul, 
but — ecclesiastical  ambition.  Now,  it  were 
doubtful  enough  whether  any  number  of 
Jewish  priests  at  their  best,  actuated  by  a 
mighty  philanthropy,  by  the  sedulous  study 
of  human  woes  and  needs  during  centuries, 


could  have  framed  any  such  scheme  as  the 
Mosaic,  even  if  they  were  persistently  aided 
by  the  flower  of  prophecy,  assumed  of  course 
to  be  merely  human  thinkers,  not  Divine 
mouthpieces ;  how  overwhelming  grows  the 
doubt  when  these  priests  and  prophets  aie 
stated  to  have  laboured  solely  for  power  and 
place  1  If  Mosaism  did  so  result,  the  critical 
school  has  scarcely  furthered  its  desire  of 
eliminating  the  miraculous.  This  Levitical 
legislation  uninspired  prophets  and  priests 
could  not  have  constructed  if  they  woM. 

And  that  the  Mosaic  cultus  could  not 
have  been  devised  by  priests,  whether  ani- 
mated by  ambition,  as  Dr.  Euenen  thinks^ 
or  by  benevolence,  as  his  hypothesis  seems 
to  demand,  becomes  the  more  assured  the 
more  minute  the  introspection.  There  is  a 
strengthening  of  the  impression  of  complete- 
ness consequent  on  regarding  closely.  Let  a 
single  point  be  selected  in  illustration— the 
law  for  the  removal  of  the  contamination  of 
death. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Law 
that  a  dead  body  rendered  every  thing  and 
every  body  in  its  neighbourhood  unclean— 
that  is  to  say,  unfit  for  human  use  or  divine 
service.  To  be  in  a  tent  at  the  time  of  death, 
to  enter  a  tent  where  a  corpse  was,  to  touch 
a  dead  body  or  a  grave  or  a  bone,  was  to 
contract  uncleanness.  The  very  pots  and 
pans  where  the  ghastly  visitant  bad  entered 
were  defiled,  and  purification  was  effected 
by  a  sprinkling  with  water  mingled  witii 
ashes,  expressly  prepared  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  red  heifer.  "  The  sons  of  Israel  brought 
to  the  son  of  the  high  priest  a  spotless  red 
heifer,  which  was  slaughtered  without  the 
camp  as  a  sin-offering.  The  officiating 
priest  (still  without  the  camp)  then  sprinkled 
some  of  the  blood  collected  in  the  process  of 
slaughter  seven  times  towards  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  burnt  the  carcase  with  the  skin, 
blood  and  dung,  throwing  cedarwood,  hyssop, 
and  scarlet  wool  into  the  fire.  The  ashes 
were  collected  by  one  who  was  ceremonially 
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clean,  and  preserved  in  a  clean  place  for  sub- 
sequent use.  When  anyone  presented  him- 
self for  purification,  the  following  ceremony 
took  place :  Some  of  the  aahes  thus  prepared 
and  preserved  were  mixed  with  the  living, 
that  is  to  say,  running  or  spring  water,  and 
a  legally  clean  man  taking  a  bunch  of  hyssop 
and  dipping  it  in  the  water  on  the  third  and 
seventh  day  after  defilement,  sprinkled  the 
tent  and  the  vessels  and  the  persons  it  con- 
tained. After  washing  and  bathing  of  the 
person,  the  unclean  became  pure  in  the 
evening."*  Now,  the  important  thing  is 
that  the  significance  of  this  astonishing  cere- 
mony was  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  Jew ; 
further,  admirable  as  such  a  quarantine 
would  have  been  from  a  sanitary  aspect,  that 
meaning  was  a  purely  religious  one.  One 
of  the  most  elementary,  profound,  and 
affecting  truths  was  thereby  conveyed.  To 
put  the  matter  briefly,  all  purifications  being 
declared  to  be  the  removal  of  unfitness  for 
service  arising  from  original  sin,  every  appli- 
cant for  th^e  detergent  ashes  might  know 
that  the  necessity  for  their  use  lay  in  some 
strange  stain  connected  with  death;  the 
process  might  arouse  uncontrollable  thoughts 
Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world. 

This  salutary  recollection  became  the 
more  certain  and  impressive  from  the  super- 
added symbolism.  In  the  preparation  of 
that  holy  water,  there  was  not  a  detail  which 
had  not  its  pregnant  suggestiveness.  The 
ashes  were  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer — of  an 
ox  (and  not  of  a  pigeon,  or  a  goat,  or  a  lamb), 
because  so  deep  a  dye  must  be  removed  by 
the  most  costly  sacrifice  known  to  the  law — 
of  a  young  ox  upon  which  no  yoke  had  ever 
come,  because  the  life  must  be  of  the  freest, 
with  its  vital  energy  intact— of  a  heifer, 
because  the  female  represented  the  prolific 
or  fruit-beaxing,  and  thus  intensified  the  idea 
of  full  life — of  a  red  heifer,  to  continue  the 
*  The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice^  p.  74^ 


same  idea,  red  recalling  to  the  Oriental  the 
conception  of  copious  and  ruddy  vivacity. 
No  blemish  was  to  be  upon  it,  that  the  phy- 
sical purity  might  be  apparent.  The  heifer 
was  brought  by  the  elders  to  the  priest, 
inasmuch  as  the  taint  to  be  neutralised  was 
no  individual  stain,  but  all-pervasive  and 
wide  as  the  nation.  The  son  of  the  high 
priest,  such  an  act  being  improper  for  the 
priest  himself,  superintended  the  slaughter, 
since  this  was  an  act  peculiarly  appertaining 
to  him  who  was  at  once  the  highest  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  and  the  most  amply 
accredited  ambassador  from  the  Most  High. 
Being  expressly  designated  a  sin-offering,  the 
customary  ritual  of  slaughter  was  gone 
through.  The  heifer  was  duly  presented  by 
the  elders  to  testify  that  it  was  they  as  the 
national  surrogates  who  approached  the 
Almighty  in  the  person  of  His  priest, 
beseeching  aid ;  their  hands  were  forcibly 
laid  upon  the  victim's  head  as  a  83rmbolic 
devotion  to  the  purpose  in  view  ;  the  blood 
(the  means  of  atonement)  was  sprinkled 
toward  the  Tabernacle  (the  place  where  God 
dwelt)  seven  tunes  (the  complete  number), 
to  plead  with  mightiest  power  in  the  one 
revealed  way  ;  then,  as  with  all  sin-offerings 
for  the  entire  congregation,  the  carcase  to 
the  skin  and  faeces  was  burnt  without  the 
camp ;  it  was  not  eaten  by  the  priests 
or  the  elders,  because  this  was  the  solemn 
vicarious  submission  of  the  whole  animal  to 
death  and  destruction;  the  ashes  were  col- 
lected as  the  quintessence  of  the  whole; 
lastly,  these  ashes,  possessing  an  additional 
purifying  strength  from  the  remains  of  in- 
corruptible cedar,  detergent  hyssop,  and 
scarlet  wool,  were  mixed  with  running  water 
to  emphasise  the  cleansing  by  water  and  the 
cleansing  by  the  substituted  life.  Such  are 
some  of  the  details  of  but  one  unique  rite. 
And  of  such  details  the  Leviticus  is  full.  By 
expressly  interpreted  injunctions,  numerous 
and  minute,  by  an  eloquent  and  highly 
varied  symbolism,  by  gracious  sacrament, 
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this  Jewish  religion  could  consecrate  the 
highest  and  rectify  the  lowest.  Could  such 
a  faith  have  originated  in  the  ambition  of 
priestcraft?  Priests  who  could  plan  and 
mature  such  a  rubric  would  not  only  have 
displayed  a  richer  spiritual  faculty  than 
"Zarathustra,  Sakya-Mouni,  and  Mahomet," 
but  even  than  Augustine,  St.  Bernard,  and 
Luther. 

It  is  also  not  unimportant  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  law  depreciates  the  spirituality 
of  its  priesthood.  Birth  alone  was  insufficient 
to  entitle  to  entry  into  this  privileged  class. 
Neither  personal  claims  nor  the  will  of  the 
majority,  not  even  favouritism,  could  ensure 
entrance.  Admission  followed  upon  birth 
and  consecration,  and  consecration  was  wholly 
a  religious  proceeding.  If  an  Aaronite  suffered 
under  any  physical  defect,  he  could  by  no 
possible  means  be  legally  inducted  into  the 
sacred  office.  Mor  was  it  legally  possible 
for  a  priest  to  ply  his  vocation  for  mercenary 
ends ;  a  limited  means  of  support  was  his 
right,  gained  without  solicitation,  and  guar- 
anteed without  labour.  Further,  high  as 
was  his  position,  and  spotless  as  was  his 
sanctity,  both  sanctity  and  position  were 
purely  relative.  The  law  seems  to  have  taken 
pains,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  to 
assert  this  relativity  of  holiness.  Two  of 
the  most  prominent  features  in  the  rite  of 
consecration  were  a  purification  of  the  whole 
body  and  a  sin-offering,  the  former  to  coun- 
teract original  and  the  latter  personal  sin. 
The  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  painted 
the  same  truth  most  brilliantly.  The  solemn 
service  commenced  by  an  entire  purification 
on  the  part  of  the  high  priest;  he  next 
proceeded  to  the  Altar  of  Burnt-Offering  in 
a  white  robe,  as  if  less  than  a  common  priest, 
until  he  hadmade ''atonement  for  the  priests," 
"in  all  their  sins ;"  the  priestly  and  golden 
garments  could  only  be  assumed  after  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  before  the  mercy-seat, 
and  solemn  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
own  sins  and  the  sins  of  his  kinsmen.    There  I 


is  not  a  single  precept  in  the  law  which  could 
favour  that  first  principle  of  priestcraft,  "I 
am  personally  holier  than  thou."  The  sole 
guarantee  of  ecclesiastical  pmity  is  the  Divine 
election.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  hypo- 
thesis of  ambition  ?  That  priests  should 
arrogate  to  themselves  exceptional  puritj, 
— exceptional  birth,  exceptional  right  of  office 
these  are  no  strange  things ;  but  that  priests, 
to  exalt  themselves,  should  describe  them- 
selves as  debased,  and  their  goodness  as 
attributed,  certainly  is  unusual 

Another  important  series  of  facts  antago- 
nistic to  this  latest  critical  hypothesis,  is 
that  supplied  by  the  continuity  of  Scripture. 
The  patriarchal  age  prepared  the  way  for  the 
religion  of  Sinai,  and  that  in  turn  merged 
into  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles; 
but  the  stages  in  the  development  are  marked 
by  such  remarkable  links  of  connection,  the 
agreements  and  differences  are  so  unexpected, 
that  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed  these 
reputed  ecclesiastical  projectors  could  never 
have  imagined  them.  Let  the  Sinaitic  faith 
be  first  compared  with  the  patriarchal  That 
designing  priests  might  desire  to  palm  off 
their  individual  contrivances,  whether  am- 
bitious or  fanatical,  as  the  daily  practice  of 
great  men,  and  of  a  revered  antiquity,  would 
be  nothing  wonderful ;  the  wonder  is  that 
such  men  should  have  palmed  off  such  prac- 
tices. Things  which  the  shallowest  could 
see  to  be  favourable  to  their  plans  are 
omitted  ;  things  that  no  amount  of  ingenuity 
can  show  to  be  otherwise  than  prejudicial  are 
inserted.  Intellectual  might  is  affirmed  in 
one  breath  to  deny  it  in  the  next.  The  phe- 
nomena of  worship  in  the  two  ages  are 
sufficient  proof  These  priests  desire  to  con- 
stitute the  Temple  the  one  legitimate  place 
of  service.  They  represented  the  patriarchs 
as  worshipping  when  and  where  they  would ; 
they  wished  to  surround  the  Altar  of  Burnt 
Offering  with  the  halo  of  an  exceptional 
Divine  presence ;  they  describe  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob  as  erecting  altars  at  their 
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own  sweet  will  with  signal  saccess;  they 
aimed  at  usurping  the  sole  priestly  dignity  ; 
they  depict  every  father  of  a  family  as  ike 
priest  of  his  household,  every  prince  as 
the  priest  of  his  tribe ;  their  purpose 
was  to  hold  in  subjection,  by  a  varied 
and  imperative  ritual,  that  purpose  •  they 
do  not  pretend  to  have  been  familiar  to 
their  greatest  ancestors,  who  knew  but  one 
kind  of  sacrifice  available  at  any  time  and 
for  the  expression  of  any  religious  emotion ; 
80,  in  this  earlier  dispensation  supposed  to 
have  been  deliberately  composed  in  order  to 
invest  Leviticism  with  authoritative  pre- 
cedents, not  a  single  word  is  said  of  the 
necessity  or  method  of  atonement.  But  this 
argument  gathers  irresistible  force  when  the 
Sinaitic  dispensation  is  compared  with  the 
Christian;  if  there  are  those  who  see  in  the 
records  of  the  Genesis  nothing  incompatible 
with  a  skilful  and  ingenious  adaptation, 
nothing  more  than  an  imaginative  history 
written  with  an  ecclesiastical  bias,  it  will 
scarcely  be  maintained  by  anyone  that  these 
clever  priests  of  the  captivity  not  only  har- 
monised the  past  with  their  claims,  but 
adroitly  forecast  the  future.  Yet  a  mar- 
vellous continuity  undoubtedly  exists.  As 
the  immature  picture  of  the  artist  has  its 
subtle  links  with  the  completed  portrait  as 
well  as  with  the  first  rough  sketch,  this  fore- 
telling that,  and  that  dignifying  this  with 
apotheosis,  so  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  bestows  the  crown  of  immortality 
upon  defunct  Mosaism.  Nor  are  the  wit- 
nesses to  continuity  difl&cult  to  array.  They 
consist  of  all  those  elements  of  ritual,  the 
likenesses  amidst  unlikenesses  so  indicative 
of  a  common  author,  which  must  have  re- 
mained totally  inexplicable  had  not  Chris- 
tianity appeared.  Very  much  of  the  meaning 
of  Mosaism  lay  bare  to  the  intelligence  of 
any  spiritually-minded  Jew;  he  knew  that 
this  elaborate  religious  constitution  was  a 
ritual  of  the  symbolic  dass;  he  ako  knew 
that  so  much  of  the  significance  of  the 


symbols  employed  was  disclosed  as  conveyed 
certain  truths  of  the  highest  importance  in 
eliciting  and  developing  a  truly  spiritual 
life ;  he  even  recognised  in  these  symbols  a 
series  of  sacraments,  which  by  the  mercy  of 
God  became  the  channels  of  many  a  blessing; 
but  there  still  remained  many  things  un- 
solved ;  there  still  remained  many  perplexing 
and  eluding  principles  and  details,  displaying 
a  very  visible  relationship  he  would  confess, 
but  very  like  the  medley  of  a  cipher  the  key 
of  which  he  did  not  hold.  "Wherever  he 
looked,  for  example,  there  was  discernible  a 
most  appalling  insufficiency  in  these  rites. 
To  look  at  the  religious  rites  alone:  the 
Tabernacle  was  called  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jehovah,  it  was  in  the  ultimate  resort  a 
structure  of  wood  and  skin  ornamented; 
the  priesthood  was  to  be  regarded  as  the 
peculiarly  holy  servants  of  Deity,  their 
righteousness  was  imputed  and  their  service 
official ;  or  coming  to  the  purifications  and 
sacrifices,  what  power  had  water  to  palliate 
the  curse,  what  efficiency  dwelt  in  animal 
blood  to  atone  sin?  Such  reflections  must 
have  presented  amazing  difficulties  to  the 
thoughtful,  unless  one  hope  presented  itself, 
that  these  things  were  shadows  of  coming 
events.  But  immediately  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  theories  are  compared,  these  stum- 
bling blocks  are  the  very  things  which  prove 
most  conclusively  the  fact  of  a  common 
architect.  The  priesthood  has  its  rationale 
in  the  "Priest  for  ever;"  the  Tabernacle  in 
the  Incarnation;  the  atonement  by  blood  in 
Calvary;  the  non-dissected  feast  in  the  great 
PaschaJ  Lamb;  the  Passover  in  the  daily 
appropriation  of  the  merits  of  the  crucified 
Jesus;  the  Feast  of  Ingathering  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Spirit;  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles in  the  rejoicing  of  the  saints  through 
Christ.  And  these  resemblances,  which  must 
have  been  pre-ordained,  are  innumerabla 
Christ  is  the  missing  key;  the  Divine  fore- 
knowledge supplies  the  idea  which  enables 
the  onlooker  to  see  the  unity  of  plan  in 
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charcoal  sketch,  immature  painting,  and 
portrait  rivalling  life.  In  a  word,  the  pheno- 
mena of  types  and  antitypes  establish  a  most 
conclusive  proof  of  intimate  connection — ^a 
connection  which  Jewish  priests  could  not 
have  invented  if  they  would,  and  would  not 
if  they  could. 

To  the  critical  school  the  student  of 
Mosaism  owes  much.  He  has  gained  from 
its  leading  writers  a  more  realistic  picture  of 
the  Jewish  history;  he  is  deeply  indebted  to 
them  for  many  an  archaeological  detail;  he 
has  been  enabled  to  enter  more  sympatheti- 
cally into  the  momentous  religious  struggles 


of  those  early  dajrs ;  he  has  been  helped  to  a 
more  vital  appreciation  of  contemporary  re- 
ligions; the  vast  influence  and  the  heroic 
sufferings  of  the  prophets  have  become  more 
sublime  verities;  especially  has  he  been  laid 
under  profound  obligation  by  learning,  with 
a  vividness  both  suggestive  and  novel,  to 
how  stiff-necked  and  idolatrous  a  people  the 
Sinaitic  revelation  was  made.  There  is  an- 
other element  of  indebtedness:  the  critical 
school  has  pushed  the  rationalistic  theories 
of  Mosaism  to  their  logical  issue,  and  thereby 
facilitated  disproof. 


BOOK      TALK, 


By  the  Editor. 


Zechariah  and  hi»  Prophecies  comidered  in  relation 
to  Modem  Oritieiim,  With  a  Critical  and  Grammatical 
Ck>mmentar7,  and  New  Translation.  Bampton 
Lecture  for  1878.  "^  Charles  Henry  Hamilton 
Wright,  B.D.,  Ph.Dr.,  etc.,  etc  London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

jjR.  WRIGHT  has  acted  boldly,  bnt  wisely, 
in  departing  somewhat  from  the  usual 
custom  of  Bampton  lecturers.  It  is  in- 
creasingly evident  that,  for  some  time  to 
oome,  the  contention  for  the  Divine  origin  and  value 
of  the  Scriptures  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  carried 
on  within  the  field  of  Exegetics.  What  are  the  de- 
finite contents  of  the  revelation  is  a  preliminary 
question  of  the  highest  importance,  if  we  desire  to 
repel  the  attacks  of  objectors,  and  to  make  good  its 
claim  to  reverence  and  submission.  Besides,  in  the 
investigation  and  statement  of  these  contents  we 
have  material  furnished  for  the  development  and  in- 
crease of  spiritual  life.  We  cordially  welcome  a 
commentary  in  place  of  the  dissertations  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed. 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  are  under  the  spell  of 
''  Zeit-geist,"  the  prominent  characteristic  of  which  is 
a  pseudo-originality,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  compe- 
tent scholar  making  this  frank  and  candid  confession : 
"I  was  fully  prepared  to  have  altogether  abandoned 


the  traditional  view  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  second 
part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah,  had  the  arguments 
against  its  integrity  appeared  to  me  to  demand  such 
a  course.  I  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  weigh,  as 
carefully  as  possible,  the  evidence  presented  by  emi- 
nent modem  critics  on  this  point,  although  I  have 
felt  constrained  to  differ  from  their  conclusions'* 
(p.  viii).  We  believe  that  if  the  whole  truth  were 
told,  it  would  be  found,  perhaps  in  most  instances, 
that  a  general  prejudice  in  favour  of  novelties  and 
startling  theories,  accompanied  by  an  unwillingness 
or  unfitness  judicially  to  examine  the  entire  evidence^ 
affords  sufficient  explanation  of  the  tendencies  and 
teadiings  which  distinguish  the  apostles  of  our  (self- 
styled)  higher  criticism*  Sober  students  of  Scripture 
may  quietly  "possess  their  souls  in  patience,"  assured 
that,  as  these  novelties  become  familiarities,  they 
will  lose  their  charm,  as  many,  indeed,  have  thus 
faded,  already,  and  critics,  transformed  into  ''sadder 
and  wiser  men,"  will  direct  their  energies  to  moro 
profitable  pursuits. 

In  accepting  the  book  of  Zechariah  in  its  Integrity, 
Dr.  Wright  fairly  states  the  arguments  that  may  be 
urged  on  both  sides,  and  vindicates  his  own  position. 
To  fix  the  exact  meaning  contained  in  the  statements 
of  the  writer,  while  using  lexicon  and  grammar  freely, 
he  also  adopts  another  principle^  whichy  as  used  by 
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him,  we  regard  as  of  singnlar  value.  ''The  best 
apology  for  what  we  regard  to  be  the  true  interpreta- 
tion, is  not  to  present  it  alone  by  itself,  bat  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  yaiious  other  explanations  which 
have  been  suggested.  If  we  err  in  any  particular, 
onr  error  will  thus  be  more  easily  detected  ;  and  if 
our  interpretation  be  correct,  its  truth  will  more 
clearly  be  seen."  This  comparison  of  hypothetical 
meanings,  if  fully  carried  out,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
detect  the  false  and  determine  the  true.  A  useful 
catalogue  of  illustrative  examples  might  be  easily 
gathered  from  this  volume. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  book  is  apologetic.  In 
onr  judgment,  however,  its  expository  worth  is  not 
secondary.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  expo- 
sition Ib  excellent  apology,  and  here  we  have  a  notable 
specimen  and  prooi  It  may  be  needful,  however, 
that  we  bear  testimony  to  the  great  exoellence  of  this 
volume  as  a  commentary  on  the  successive  chapters 
of  the  book  which  it  discusses.  Possibly  some  may  be 
dissuaded  from  examining  it  by  an  impression  that  it 
can  only  prove  serviceable  in  defence  of  the  faith.  We 
can  assure  them  that  it  is  of  no  mean  value  also  as 
an  exposition  and  illustration  of  the  faith.  Those 
who  turn  to  it  as  an  armoury  for  conflict  will  not 
regret  to  find  that  it  furnishes  refreshment  and 
energy  for  the  hungry  and  the  weak,  while  those  who 
are  induced  to  approach  it  for  supplies  will  not  com- 
plain that  it  also  girds  them  for  the  battle. 


The  Messianic  Prophecies,  being  the  Baird  Lecture 
for  1879.  By Paton James Gloag, D.D.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Among  some  theologians  in  this  country  there  has 
been  a  certain  measure  of  uneasiness  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation and  value  of  the  Messianio  prophecies. 
Humours,  more  or  less  defined,  of  damaging  criticism 
have  reached  us  from  Germany,  and  the  "scare" 
has  produced  a  fear  and  an  uncertainty  that  are,  we 
venture  to  think,  wholly  unwarrantable.  There  will, 
however,  be  no  ultimate  reason  for  regret  if  thereby 
attention  be  more  thoroughly  recalled  to  the  prophe- 
cies themselves.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that  this 
subject  has  not  hitherto  received  that  amount  of 
attention  to  which  it  is  fairly  entitled.  While  opinions 
based  on  traditional  readings  are  always  subject  to 
variation,  we  are  convinced  that  the  dosest  examina- 
tion of  Messianio  predictions  can  only  result  in  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  an  intelligent  faith  > 
and  that  faith,  we  fearlessly  add,  can  differ  in  no 
material  respect  from  the  doctrine  ''commonly  re- 
ceived among  us."  Admitting  that  for  apologetic 
purposes  we  hsive  to  examine  the  predictive  state- 
ments in  the  Old  Testament  j»cr  <e,  we  must,  never- 


theless, contend  that  our  interpretation  and  belief  of 
these  statements  must  be  laigely  determined  by  the 
declarations  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.  If  we 
accept  the  earlier  and  later  books  of  Scripture  as  the 
production  of  many  writers  and  One  Authob,  these 
writers  not  always  apprehending  the  drift  or  purpose 
of  the  author,  we  are  bound  to  receive  such  explana- 
tion as  this  one  author  may  give  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  revelation  concerning  any  anticipatory  or  obscure 
utterances  that  may  be  found  in  the  former.  Any 
theoiy  of  inspiration  which  omits  this  is  not  worth 
contending  for;  and  any  theory  of  interpretation 
that  ignores  this  cannot  possibly  yield  satisfactoiy 
results.  It  follows  that  a  dogmatic  treatment  of 
prophecy  may  differ  very  widely  from  an  apologetic 
treatment.  Noting  this  difference,  we  have  read 
with  pleasure  the  Baird  Lecture  on  The  Messianic 
Prophecies.  Within  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
lectureship  the  survey  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
complete,  and  though  we  could  have  deaired  more 
firmness  in  dealing  with  certain  details,  yet  the  evident 
candour  somewhat  compensates  for  that  defect,  and 
in  support  of  the  main  issue  the  reasoning  is  satis- 
factory and  conclusive.  Dr.  Gloag  furnishes  a  very 
useful  supplement  at  page  31  of  Recent  Literature  on 
the  Stibjeet,  which,  with  the  judicious  comments  on 
the  authors  referred  to,  we  commend  to  students  who 
propose  to  conduct  further  investigation.  The  fifth 
lecture,  on  the  proof  of  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
is  well  sustained,  and  the  seventh,  on  The  Inferences 
from  tfie  Messiahship,  is  both  well-oonsidered  and 
well  wrought  out. 


The  Church  and  its  Polity,  By  Charles  Hodge, 
D.D.    London  :  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

In  an  interesting  address,  published  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  Mr.  John  Morley  recommends  students 
who  are  anxious  to  attain  carefulness  and  precision 
in  dealing  with  propositions,  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  legal  decisions  and  discussions  contained  in 
"  Smith's  Leading  Cases."  If  we  would  be  adepts 
in  the  art  of  reasoning  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  familiarise  ourselves  with  questions  that  have 
been  examined  on  all  sides,  and  that  we  endeavour 
to  appreciate  the  principles  on  which  the  settlement 
of  these  questions  depends.  For  those  who  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  the  study  of  legal 
arguments  we  may  recommend  as  an  admirable 
substitute,  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  a  volume 
just  published,  containing  a  series  of  articles  on 
Church  Polity  and  GU)vemment,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  most  profound  and  distinguished  American 
theologians.  On  many  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in 
this  volume  considerable  and  legitimate  differences 
uigitizea  oy  xjv^v>'^iv^ 
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of  opinion  still  exist  among  Christians ;  bnt^  whfle 
holding  in  reserve  our  opinion  of  the  dogmatic  valne 
of  the  conclusions  reached,  we  can  with  the  ntmost 
confidence  and  earnestness  recommend  this  yohime, 
both  as  a  discipline  in  logic  and  as  excellently  fitted 
to  supply  ample  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  sound 
judgment  on  various  problems  within  the  province  of 
Ecclesiastical  Bight  and  Law.  The  treatise  consists 
of  two  parts  :  An  examination  of  preliminary  prin- 
ciples, and  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  in  detail.  While,  for  obvious  reasons,  the 
latter  part  may  prove  of  more  interest  to  those  of  the 
same  communion  as  the  author,  the  former  will  be 
found  suggestive  and  helpful  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
by  all  who  are  concerned  to  possess  exact  notions  of 
the  constitution  and  character  pertaining  to  the 
Church.  We  may  best  indicate  the  method  pursued 
by  stating  that  in  his  exposition  of  principles  Dr. 
Hodge  discourses  in  successive  chapters  on  "The 
Church-idea,'*  "Various  Theories  of  the  Church," 
"ItsVisibiUty,"  "Perpetuity,"  "Province,"  "Bela- 
tions  to  the  St^te,''  and  "  Principles  of  Church 
Union."  We  may  add  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  few  subjects  so  fundamental  and  fruitful  as  that 
which  this  volume   so  wisely  and  scripturally  dis- 


OuUines  of  Theology.  By  Archibald  Alexander 
Hodge,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  New  edition,  re>  written  and  enlarged. 
London :  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

From  the  son  of  Dr.  Hodge,  a  professor  in 
Princeton,  who  is  following  very  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  and  who  promises  worthily  to 
occupy  the  place  vacated  by  his  father's  death,  we 
have  an  elaborate  volume  on  doctrinal  topics,  de- 
livered in  the  catechetical  form.  He  modestly  claims 
for  his  book  only  the  position  of  a  theological  manual, 
and  states  that  the  various  chapters  formed  originally 
the  basis  of  lectures  delivered  to  an  ordinary  congre- 
gation. The  deamess  and  simplicity  of  treatment 
certainly  prove  that  the  contents  were  well  fitted  to 
edify  any  audience ;  but  the  thoroughness  and  firm- 
ness of  grasp  by  which  the  discussion  is  characterised 
must  have  done  much  to  transform  the  ordinary  into 
an  extraordinary  congregation. 

The  lines  followed,  both  in  form  and  formulas,  are 
those  generally  known  as  constituting  the  Westminster 
Theology.  Calvinistio  doctrines  are  sometimes  mis- 
stated, and  often  misunderstood.  With  few  (if  any) 
exceptions,  all  intelligent  acceptors  of  the  "Shorter 
Catechism  agreed  upon  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,"  will  acknowledge  this  work  as  containing 
a  fair  statement  and  defence  of  their  opinions.    Pro- 


bacy many  who  are  inclined  to  look  upon  Calvin  wHh 
great  disfavour  would  be  more  disposed  to  investigata 
his  system  if,  getting  rid  of  prejudices  that  have 
reasonably  followed  not  unnatural  misapprehensioBfl^ 
they  learned  that  in  his  system  there  is  a  fuU  and 
firm  statement  of  human  responsibility  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  honest  testimony  to  ^e  freeness  of  the 
Grospel  on  the  other.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fitting 
occasion  to  advocate  the  peculiarities  of  a  distinctive 
creed.  We  are  only  anxious,  both  for  the  sake  of 
defenders  and  opponents,  that  there  be  no  mistalre  as 
to  the  position  held.  We  do  not  know  of  any  one 
book  that  contributes  so  effectively  to  that  result  as 
the  one  now  before  us.  The  writer  has  been  trained 
in  an  excellent  school,  and  he  has  qualified  himself  by 
wide  reading,  seconded  by  generous  sympathies,  to 
appreciate,  if  not  to  answer,  the  various  difficulties 
and  denials  that  lie  along  his  path.  He  has  also,  in. 
a  very  trfngniM-  degree,  the  imcommon  and  invaluable 
faculty  which  seizes  at  once  the  central  and  essential 
element  in  a  controversy,  and  so  prevents  the  proseea* 
tion  of  side  issues,  which  can  only  prolong  debate. 

A  trustworthy  specimen  of  the  contents  of  Hob 
volume  may  be  taken  i^m  the  chapter  on  a  crucial 
question.  Inability.  He  states  the  doctrine,  botii 
negatively  and  positively,  thus : — 

"The  orthodox*  doctrine  does  not  teach  (1)  That 
man,  by  the  fall,  has  lost  any  of  his  constitutiimal 
faculties  necessary  to  constitute  him  a  responsible 
moral  agent.  These  are  (a)  reason,  (b)  conscience, 
{c)  free  will.  Man  possesses  all  of  these  in  exercise. 
He  has  power  to  know  the  truth;  he  recognises  and 
feels  moral  distinctions  and  obligations;  his  affections 
and  tendencies,  and  habits  of  action  are  spontaneous; 
in  all  his  volitions  he  chooses  and  refuses  freely,  as 
he  pleases ;  therefore  he  is  responsible.  Nor  (2)  That 
man  has  not  power  to  feel,  and  to  do  many  thinga 
which  are  good  and  amiable,  benevolent  and  just,  in 
the  relations  he  sustains  to  his  fellow-men.  But  the 
orthodox  doctrine  does  teach  (1)  That  the  inability  of 
man  since  the  fall  concerns  things  which  involve  our 
relation  as  spiritual  beings  to  God — ^the  apprehendon 
and  love  of  spiritual  exoellence,  and  action  in  con- 
formity therewith.  (2)  That  man,  since  the  fall,  is 
utterly  unable  to  know,  or  to  feel,  or  to  act  in  corre- 
spondence with  these  things.  A  natural  man  may  be 
inteUectually  illuminated,  but  he  is  spirUuaUy  blind 
He  may  possess  natural  affections,  but  his  heart  is 
dead  toward  God,  and  invincibly  averse  to  ^s  per- 
son and  law.  He  may  obey  the  letter,  but  he  cannot 
obey  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

Li  answer  to  the  question.  How  can  man's  inability 

[♦  Of  course  the  old  definition  still  holds,  orthodoxy 
is  my  'doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  your  'doxy.— £d.] 
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be  shown  to  be  oonsiBtent  with  the  rational  nse  o£ 
means  ?  he  makes  this  statement :  "  The  efficiency  of 
an  means  lies  in  the  power  of  Grod,  and  not  in  the 
ability  of  man.  Grod  has  established  a  oonnection 
between  certain  means  and  the  ends  desired ;  He  has 
commanded  us  to  use  them,  and  has  promised  to 
bless  them;  and  human  experience  has  proved  God's 
faithfulness  to  His  engagements,  and  the  instrumental 
connection  between  the  means  and  the  end.^ 

We  haye  made  these  remarks  and  extracts  because 
we  desire,  if  possible,  to  obviate  a  prejudice  that 
might  hinder  some  of  our  readers  from  making 
acquaintance  with  this  book.  We  can  assure  them 
that  in  his  exposition  and  defence  of  the  great  truths 
which  we  all  hold  they  will  find  Dr.  Hodge  an 
intelligent  guide  and  an  elninently  stimulating  and 
suggestive  teacher.  We  should  add  that  this  edition 
is  a  great  advance  on  the  former  one.  It  contains 
fifty  per  cent,  more  matter,  and  to  aid  in  the  study  of 
questions  on  which  the  Church  is  divided,  extracts 
&om  the  principal  creeds,  confessions,  and  classical 
theological  writers  have  been  appended  to  several 
chapters. 


A  ffomiletical  Eneydopadia  of  lUtutratiaru  in 
Theology  and  Morcds,  A  Handbook  of  Practical 
Divinity  and  a  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  B.  A.  Bertram.  London  : 
B.  D.  Dickinson. 

There  are  not  many  workers  who  feel  the  force  of 
the  saying,  '*  Art  is  long  and  life  is  fleeting,"  more 
keenly  than  preachers  who  labour  in  their  vocation 
with  heart  and  mind.  To  meet,  not  the  demands  of 
the  age,  but  the  demands  of  their  own  conscience  and 
holy  ptirpose,  tasks  their  energies  to  the  utmost. 
They  must  intermeddle  with  all  knowledge,  and 
their  constantly  recurring  duty  is  "to  find  out 
acceptable  words.*'  A  multitude  of  books  is  not 
necessarily  laige  resource ;  for  unless  there  be  ability 
to  find  the  very  volume  and  page  where  the  needed 
information  stands,  a  great  library  may  be  only  a 
great  wilderness.  We  have  indeed  heard  of  some 
men  whose  minds  reach  so  far  and  so  deep  that  they 
can  afford  to  be  supremely  indifferent  to  eveiything 
that  other  men  have  thought  and  spoken.  But  for 
ordinary  mortals  who  have  to  teach  others  and  who 
have  only  a  short  time  allotted  to  them  for  that 
purpose,  the  sayings  of  the  wise  and  good  in  all  ages, 
are  of  great  value,  and  ready  access  to  these  sayings 
18  of  the  first  importance.  To  facilitate  literary 
labour  and  to  supply  accurate  information  with  easy 
reference,  we  have  Encyclopaedias  with  a  great  variety 
of  aims  and  subjects.  For  the  first  time,  however, 
80  far  as  we  know,  a  ff<tmUeUeal  Eneydopadia  has 


been  put  into  the  hands  <d  preachers  of  the  GospeL 
The  idea  is  excellent,  and  we  only  wonder,  as  usual, 
how  it  had  never  been  thought  of  before  this  time. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  would  venture 
to  say  that  the  execution  is  perfect ;  but  in  fairness 
we  must  allow  that  it  is  at  least  remarkably  success- 
ful and  satisfactory.  We  could  wish  that  the  idea 
were  carried  throughout  as  many  volumes  as  the 
Encyclopcedia  .Brttonntco,  and  even  then,  there  would  be 
room  for  supplements.  Nevertheless  we  must  say 
that  Mr.  Bertram  has  done  his  work  exceedingly  well 
within  lesser  limits.  In  a  handsome  volume  of  nine 
hundred  pages  he  has  stored  up  for  ready  use  a  very 
large  amotmt  of  the  most  effective  and  suggestive 
utterances  that  are  best  adapted  for  homiletical 
purposes.  Of  course  it  requires  both  wisdom  and 
honesty  to  use  a  book  of  this  kind,  or,  indeed,  a  book 
of  any  kind.  But,  with  this  adnussion,  we  feel  that 
we  are  doing  a  service  to  our  readers  in  recommending 
them  to  procure  this  volume,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  valuable  help.  There  are  three  excellent 
indices,  an  index  of  arrangement,  an  index  of  subjects, 
and  an  index  of  texts.  The  index  of  arrangement 
Is  peculiar,  and  is  replete  with  suggestiveness.  For 
instance,  under  the  subject  Contentment  we  have 
this  division,  with,  of  course,  the  relative  referencee : 

1.  Is  a  characteristic  of  the  Christian. 

2.  The  example  of  St.  Paul. 

8.  Is  peculiar  to  the  Children  of  Ood. 

4.  From  what  it  arises. 

5.  How  it  is  to  be  attained. 

6.  Reasons  for  Contentment. 

7.  Its  Wisdom. 

8.  Its  Blessedness. 

We  are  tempted  to  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  this 
work,  but  we  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  learn  that  anyone  who  has 
obtained  it  on  our  recommendation  has  had  cause  to 
regret  having  done  so. 

«  •  «  •  * 

The  Testimony  qf  the  Stare  to  Truthe  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  Abridged  from  the  late  Miss  Frances 
Rolleston's  Mazzaro^  By  Caroline  Dent.  London: 
Bivingtons. 

Are  our  readers  acquainted  with  that  curious  and 
interesting  book  Maxearoth;  or  the  ConsteUations, 
by  the  late  Miss  Frances  BoUeston?  If  not,  we 
advise  them  to  read  an  abiidgement  of  it  recently 
published,  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  induce  them 
to  peruse  the  con^ete  work.  It  is  suggested  by 
Miss  BoUeston,  and  proof  in  support  of  the  sugges- 
tion ii  brought  from  many  strange  quarters,  that 
those  peculiar  figures  with  which  astronomers  from 
the  earlisBt  ages  have  studded  our  mi^  of  the 
heavens  are  intended  to  set  forth  antidpatively  the 
uigitizea  oy  "^^JKJKJWiy^ 
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facts  of  redemption.  That  primeval  myths  are 
founded  on  the  aspects  of  the  sky  and  deal  mainly 
with  sun  and  storm,  is  a  popular  theoiy  at  present. 
Can  it  be  that  the  *'  world's  grey  fathers  **  endea- 
voured to  give  permanence  to  their  beliefs  and  hopes 
by  attaching  them  to  the  earliest  sciences  of  human 
interest  and  observation — astronomy  and  meteorology  f 

Certainly  this  subject  will  repay  further  examination. 

«  «  «  *  « 

A  Hittory  of  the  New  Testament  Timet,  By 
Dr.  A.  Hausrathy  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  The  Time  of  Jena. 
Vol.  I.  Translated  by  Charles  T.  Poynting,  B.A., 
and  Philip  Quenzer.    London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  events  recorded  in 
the  histoiy  of  Christ  ?    In  that  question  we  have  a 
problem  stated  which  has  been  approached   from 
different  sides.    Theories  of  myth  and  legend  have 
had  their  brief  day,  and  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
It  is  all  but  universally  admitted  that  it  is  impossible 
to  ignore  the  substantial  reality  of  the  facts  detailed 
in  the  biographies,  and  the  only  debate  now  is, 
whether  or  not  they  necessarily  imply  the  presence 
and  action  of  a  supernatural  power.    Can  this  unique 
stoiy  of  a  human  life  be  accounted  for  by  well-known 
natural  agencies  and  laws  ?    On  our  first  reading  of 
that  remarkable  book  Ecee  Homo,  our  impression, 
which  has  since  deepened,  was  that  its  value  was 
negative  rather  than  positive.    Written  apparentiy 
to  weigh  the  character  and  estimate  the  claims  of 
Jesus  Christ  according  to  common  standards,  its  utter 
and  semi-conscious   though  unspoken  failure  to  in- 
clude Him  within  the  boundaries  of  other  men  gave 
emphatic  testimony  that  somehow  and  somewhere  He 
was  not  as  other  men  are.    The  unfulfilled  promise 
to  explain  in  a  second  volume  what  was  left  unac- 
counted for  in  the  first,  has  made  this  testimony  more 
emphatic  stilL    Indeed,  all  our  reading  of  similar 
endeavours  to  subdue  the  Gkwpel  narrative  within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  history,  only  serve  to  increase 
our  astonishment  at  the  strangeness  of  this  life,  and 
to  deepen  our  conviction  that  it  must  be  supernatural 
in  its  source  and  sphere.  We,  therefore,  feel  no  special 
repugnance  toward    The   Life  of   Chritt,   when  it 
happens  to  be  written  from  a  naturalistic  stand-point. 
Making  full  allowance  for  the  narrowness  of  vision, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  receive  such  information  as 
this  more  circumscribed  field   may  fit  such  a  life 
to  convey.  Indeed,  in  studying  the  words  and  works  of 
Jesus,  our  belief  in  His  Oodhood  may  sometimes 
blind  us  to  the  lessons  of  His  manhood.    Dr.  Wright 
in  the    recent    Bampton   lecture  counsela   wisely : 
''Because  the   rationalist  has  sought   to   deny  or 
explain  away  all  traces  of  the  supernatural  in  Holy 
Writ,  we  ovLf^t  not  to  seek  to  obliterate  all  traces  of 


the  natural"  There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  we  should  hear  what  men  have  got  to  say,  who, 
having  failed  to  apprehend  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
are  on  that  very  account,  it  may  be,  more  doeely 
observant  of  His  humanity. 

A  noteworthy  volume  of  this  character  has  be^ 
issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  New  Translation 
Fund.  Dr.  Hausrath  rejects,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"both  the  magical  and  the  mythical  derivation  of 
Christianity."  His  book  is  an  attempt  to  "  demon- 
strate that  the  sacred  histoiy  is  a  fragment  of  universal 
history,  and  to  show  how  the  edges  fit"  Oocasionally 
he  indulges  in  passing  references  to  orthodox  opinions 
that  are  unworthy  and  unnecessary;  but  on  the  whole 
he  concerns  himself  most  in  painting  such  a  pre- 
Baphaelite  picture  of  the  surroundings  of  Christy 
as  the  materials  at  his  disposal  have  made  possible. 
This  first  volume  contains  five  divisions.  In  the  fiist 
we  have  a  -very  readable  sketch  of  the  Holy  Land  at 
the  time  of  Jesus ;  in  the  second  we  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  introducing  us  to 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
Synagogue,  Rabbinism,  the  Scribes,  and  what  he  calls 
the  Secret  Doctrine ;  in  the  third,  he  has  some  vezy 
suggestive  and  valuable  observations  on  the  parties 
among  the  Jews,  viz.,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes ;  in  the  fourth,  we  have  a  useful  history  of 
the  opposition  of  nationalities,  etc  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Boman  Dominion ;  and  the  last 
is  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Herod  and  his  family. 
We  only  add  that  the  English  translation  is  thorough^ 
readable. 

•  •  «  •  « 

Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  (Hd  TeatamenL 
By  the  late  Dr.  G.  H,  A.  Von  Ewald.  VoL  HL 
Translated  by  J.  Frederick  Smith*  London :  WiUiams 
and  Noigate. 

The  student  who  accepts  either  the  historical  or 
exegetical  statements  of  Ewald  as  final,  acts  veiy 
unwisely.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  student 
who  neglects  them  altogether  cannot  daim  a  com- 
petent familiarity  with  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate.  His  Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  third  volume  of  which  is  before  u^ 
exhibits  his  characteristic  exceUenoes  and  defects.  On 
the  whole  we  prefer  his  Exegesis,  which  is  marked  hy 
logical  acumen,  to  his  Histoiy,  which  is  marred  by 
unwarrantable  flights  of  fancy.  More  than  half  of 
this  volume  is  devoted  to  an  examination  and  expo* 
sitionof  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  the  following 
sentences  he  expresses  the  estimate  he  has  formed  of 
this  prophet :  "  Jeremiah,  in  an  age  of  very  varied 
and  advanced  national  culture,  when  the  wisdom  ol 
I  the  schools  even  had  become  powerful,  still  sapplies  the 
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model  of  pTirest  prophetisin,  a  prophetism  which 
attains  its  true  perfection  by  confining  itself  within 
its  true  limits  and  to  its  own  instroments,  and  by 
labouring  within  these  limitations,  which  it  imposes 
upon  itself  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature,  with 
energy  and  dedsion.  Accordingly  there  crop  up  in 
the  utterances  of  this  last  great  prophet  the  dearest 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  true  prophecy,  as  if 
Hebrew  prophecy  only  now,  just  as  it  becomes 
perfect,  fully  discoTered  its  own  character  and 
boundaries  ;  no  earlier  prophet  separates  so  accurately 
as  Jeremiah  all  lower  forms  of  prophecy  from  those 
that  are  genuine  and  more  perfect,  dreaming  and 
enthusiasm  from  dear  intuition  and  productive 
effective  action,  words  of  human  fancy  and  passion 
from  pure  Divine  words  (xxiii9-40) ;  no  earlier  prophet 
8o  consdously  and  definitely  limits  true  prophecy  to 
the  purdy  spiritual  department  of  proving  and 
testing  men  and  things  according  to  Divine  truth  and 
of  the  consequent  bold,  fearless  speech  in  the  name 
of  Jehovah  (vi.  27-30,  xv.  19)  5  no  one  refutes  the 
false  prophets  so  thoroughly  by  exhibiting  their  own 
perversity  (xxvii  18-22,  zxviii  6-9),  or  when  he  is 
persecuted  relies  with  such  self-forgetfulness  upon 
the  simple  consdousness  that  he  could  not  have  acted 
differently"  (xxvL  12-16,  xi  19).  This  extract  suffi- 
dently  indicates  Ewald's  podtion,  and  we  content 
ourselves  with  adding  that  the  commentary  proper 
abounds  in  useful  hints  and  helps  which  the  discrimi- 
nating reader  cannot  fall  to  prize. 


Chmmenttvry  en  Rtmant,  By  F.  Adolph  Philipin. 
Trandated  by  J.  a  Banks.  Vol  II.  ;  and  Hagen- 
bach's  History  of  the  JUformaHon,  Translated  by 
Evelina  Moore.  VoLIL  Edinburgh,  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

From  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  we  have  two 
additional  volumes  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library. 
The  first  volume  of  Philippics  Commentaiy  (which 
was  noticed  in  our  April  number)  established  his 
reputation  as  a  painstaking,  independent,  and  sugges- 
tive expodtor,  and  the  second  fully  maintains  his 
diaracter.  Dr.  Philippi  is,  in  our  judgment,  angularly 
successful  in  his  discusdon  of  the  practical  duties 
which  the  apostle  enforces  in  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  Epistle.  In  making  trandtion  from  the 
doctrinal  to  the  practical  he  also  carefully  notes  their 
true  relationship.  **  This  outward  succedon — regu- 
larly occurring  in  the  apostolical  epistles — of  the  dog- 
matic and  practical  dements  proves  at  once,  that 
aooording  to  the  Scripture  mode  of  view  holiness  of 
Hfe  is  the  fruit  of  justifying  faith.  In  this  way, 
again,  the  prindple  of  the  Kantian  rationalism, 
according  to  which  religion  la  baaed  upon  morality^ 


the  first  thus  becoming  the  root  ....  is  repudiated 
and  condemned  as  an  anti-christian  principle  and 
enterprise.** 


For  full  and  continuous  narrative  of  the  events  that 
determined  and  developed  the  Kef ormation,  we  always 
turn  with  interest  and  satisfaction  to  the  writings  of 
D'Aubign^  But  for  a  critical  estimate  of  its  charac- 
ter and  progress  we  must  look  elsewhere.  There  are 
many  separate  studies  of  individual  features  ;  a  full 
and  accurate  delineation  is  still  a  dedderatum. 
Hagenbach's  two  volumes  form,  however,  an  admir- 
able handbook.  For  ordinaiy  purposes  they  may  be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  complete.  Thoroughly  Pro- 
testant in  tone,  they  are  Catholic  in  temper,  and, 
while  evincing  a  true  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  controverdes  noted,  they  are  characterised  by 
candid  tolerance  no  less  than  by  firmness  of  treat* 
ment.  His  chapter  on  the  "  Principles  of  Protestant- 
ism *  (vol.  ii  p.  182)  is  specially  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  Beceiving  with  allowance  the  distinction 
that  Luther  laid  emphasis  on  the  material  principle 
of  the  Beformation — his  point  of  departure  being  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  while  Zwingle  laid  emphasis 
on  the  formal  prindple — ^his  contention  being  for  the 
sole  authority  of  Scripture,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  These 
are  in  reality  but  the  two  poles  of  one  and  the  same 
principle  of  reform.  This  one  prindple,  negatively 
expressed,  consists  in  the  removal  of  every  obstade 
that  bars  the  way  to  salvation  in  Christ.  In  positive 
terms  it  amounts  to  a  re-enthronement  of  that  free 
and  living  confemon  of  Chrietj  from  which  in  the 
course  of  the  ages  men  had  lapsed  away.  For  what 
purpose  are  we  directed  to  the  Scriptures,  if  not 
because  they  testify  of  Christ  t  Wherefore  is  faith 
pressed  upon  us,  but  because  the  believer  seeks  and 
finds  salvation  in  Christ  t  Christ  it  is,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  Beformers,  to  whom,  as  the  fulness  of 
the  promises,  all  Scripture  tends  ;  ^eis  the  substance 
of  faith ;  Me  ia  sA  once  the  beginner  and  fimsher 
of  faith  ;  He  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.**  And  on  this  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  our  author 
indicates,  the  distinctiveness  of  Protestantism  rests. 


jRituaUsmf  Bomanism,  and  the  BeformaUon:  A 
Question  of  Pact,  By  Samud  Wainwright,  D.D. 
London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co. 

The  recondderation  of  Beformation  doctriaes  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  three  hundred  years  may  seem 
unnecessary.  Fifty  years  ago,  if  anyone  had  predicted 
that  within  half-a-century  a  revival  of  so-called 
Catholic  dogmas  and  practices  would  spread  through- 
out this  country,  and  find  its  most  willing  subjects 
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and  stoutest  propagandists  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  he  would  have  been  laughed  out 
of  countenance  as  a  drivelling  fooL  Tet  at  this 
moment  there  is  a  large  and  growing  party  in  that 
Church  who  delight  to  vilify  the  Kef ormers  and  to 
anathematise  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  The 
steady  advance  and  successful  boldness  of  these  self- 
styled  priests,  justify  the  language  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  when  he  denounced  this  movement  as  "the 
most  dangerous  conspiracy  which  has  appeared  in 
England  since  the  Beformation.''  In  present  drcum- 
Btances  a  volume  on  BituaLiMn^  Bomanism,  and  the 
Reformation  needs  no  apology.  Dr.  Wainwright  in 
the  first  instance  proved  that  Voi^ery  was  a  deforma- 
tion of  Christianity,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for 
vindicating  the  rtforme  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
his  defence  of  Protestantism,  he  enters  at  consider- 
able length  upon  the  proof  of  its  identification  with 
primitive  Christianity,  its  historic  continuity,  and  its 
catholicity.  The  results  of  both  systems  of  teaching 
are  exhibited  veiy  forcibly  in  two  chapters — one  on 
"  What  the  Deformation  has  done  for  Europe,'*  and 
the  other  on  **  What  the  Beformation  has  done  for 
England."  The  foes  of  the  Beformation  he  classes 
as  Bomanism,  Bitualism,  Jesuitism,  and  Indifferent- 
ism  ;  and  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  last 
is  not  the  least,  while  we  also  suspect  that  there  is  a 
much  closer  connection  between  the  Jesuitry  and  the 
Indifference  than  most  people  are  inclined  to  think* 
Seven  years  ago  Michelis  uttered  these  words,  "The 
Jesuits  must  go  out  of  Germany."  Dr.  Wainwright's 
last  words  are,  "  Is  there  no  English  Michelis  who 
will  arise  to  point  the  lesson  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  and  ciy  aloud — on  every  ground  of  well-being 
to  the  individual  and  the  family,  to  the  security  of 
the  State  and  the  prosperity  of  the  empire — The 
Jesuits  must  go  out  of  England  ?  '*  Throughout  the 
book  there  are  evidences  of  keen  feeling,  and  the 
author  is  trenchant  and  unsparing,  because  he  sees 
clearly  and  thinks  accurately.  The  words  are  wise 
and  timely — ^but  will  they  prove  more  successful 
than  the  warnings  of  Cassandra  f 


CommenUmf  on  St,  PauFt  fyittle  to  the  Romans. 
By  Joseph  Agar  Beet  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

A  new  exegete  has  come  into  the  field.  Mr. 
Joseph  Agar  Beet  has  produced  a  Ccmmentary  on 
RomanSf  and  purposes,  if  God  permit,  to  take  up  in 
succession  all  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  his  first  venture  he  has  proved  himself  admirably 
equipped  for  his  task,  and  we  cordially  wish  him 


strength  and  yearn  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
design.  He  evidently  possesses  that  logical  faculty 
which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  the  suoceasful 
interpreter.  His  scholarship  is  apparent  in  his  pages ; 
and  it  has  also  been  certified  by  men  like  Mr. 
Sanday,  who  are  themselves  no  mean  scholars.  We 
have  tested  this  Commentary  at  various  points  and 
have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  judiciousnesi 
and  value.  We  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Beet  ii 
Arminian  in  theology,  and  of  course  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  his  exposition  of  the  Ninth  of  Romans 
will  agree  with  that  of  Calvin  or  Dr.  Hodga 
His  statements  on  "fore-ordination"  and  foresight 
are  dear  and  interesting.  "Fore-ordination  is 
simply  a  purpose,  and  by  no  means  implies  the 
inevitable  accomplishment  of  the  purpose.  The  boy 
marked  out  for  one  trade  may  enter  another.  But  it 
might  be  thought  that  what  Grod  fore-ordained  must 
in  eveiy  case  be  realised.  But  Grod  has  thought  fit 
that  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  purposes  shall 
depend  upon  man's  faith.  Hence  Paul  warns  his 
readers  that,  unless  they  oontinue  in  faith,  they 
will,  although  fore-ordained  to  glory,  be  cut  off.  So 
in  Jer.  xviii.  7-12,  Grod  expressly  declares  that  the 
accomplishment  of  His  purpose  of  blessing  to  Israd 
depends  upon  Israel's  conduct.  The  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination is  thus  consistent  with  the  teaching  that 
salvation  depends  upon  each  man's  own  faith,  with 
^e  teaching  that  God  is  using  means  to  lead  all  men 
to  repentance,  and  with  the  universality  of  the  pur* 
pose  of  redemption"  (p.  248). 

In  the  next  page,  he  adds :  "  We  must  car^aDy 
avoid  the  error  of  supposing  that  our  foreseen  faith 
moved  God  to  predestine  us  to  salvation.  €rod  was 
moved  to  save  us  simply  by  our  foreseen  misery,  and 
BUs  own  infinite  mercy.  Having  resolved  to  save^  He 
was  moved  by  His  infinite  wisdom  and  undeserved 
favour  to  select  persevering  faith  as  the  condition  ol 
salvation.  And  having  chosen  this  condition  He 
now  uses  means  to  lead  men  to  repentance  and  faith. 
So  far  from  our  faith  being  the  ground,  it  is  a  result 
of  God's  predestination.  But  although  salvation  is 
altogether  the  result  of  God's  eternal  purpose,  and  in 
no  way  whatever  the  result  of  anything  we  have  dons^ 
or  shall  do,  God  nevertheless  permits  man  to  resist 
effectually  the  influences  which  lead  to  salvation. 
God  thus  makes  the  salvation  of  each  individual 
dependent  upon  his  surrender  to  the  Divine  influences. 
But  since  this  self -surrender  was  foreseen,  God  knew 
from  the  begiiming  the  exact  results  of  the  death  of 
Chrisf*  (p.  249).  We  give  these  two  quotations  that  our 
readers  may  know  Mr.  Beet's  doctrinal  position,  and 
as  an  illustration  of  his  candour  and  ability  in  making 
that  position  known. 
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The  FruitB  of  ike  Spirit,  and  otHer  Sermont,  By 
Kev.  W.  H.  Mtirray,  Boston,  U.SA.  London  :  R. 
P.  Dickinson. 

Sermons  fresh  in  thought  and  Tigoroas  in  expression 
are  always  welcome.  From  America  we  have  received 
forty-eight  of  this  character,  that  ought  to  prove 
bracing  and  stimtdating  in  no  ordinary  degree  to 
preachers  in  this  oonntiy.  They  indicate  clearly 
enough  how  a  generous  and  (in  a  human  sense)  a 
Catholic  thinker  can  interest  and  instruct  continuously 
an  intelligent  congregation.  Without  endorsing  all 
the  theological  opinions  expressed — ^which  in  some 
instances  seem  to  us  one-sided — these  sermons  are  so 
replete  with  scripturalness  and  naturalness  in  com- 
bination, that  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  they  must 
have  proved  profitable  to  the  listeners;  and  they  may 
form  very  suggestive  studies  to  those  who  seek  to 
bring  truth  home  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men. 
We  glean  a  few  sentences  from  the  sixteenth  sermon, 
on  '^ Salvation."  "Gospel  salvation  is  something 
larger,  finer,  than  a  dramatic  deliverance  at  the  Day 
of  Judgment  from  a  guilt  which  is  being  booked  up 
against  us  by  heavenly  accountants  day  by  day." 
'*Can  a  soul  find  heaven  by  being  taken  from  the 
body,  and  having  the  record  of  his  life  washed  out  ? 
Can  you  make  a  criminal  a  saint  by  taking  him  from 
his  prison  cell  to  the  court-house,  and  expunging  the 
record  of  his  trial  and  his  crime  from  the  court 
register?''  "Not  from  your  past  guilt,  but  from 
your  sinful  self,  must  you,  O  sinner,  be  saved."  We 
would  rather  say,  "Both  from  your  past  guilt  and 
your  sinful  self/*  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
the  strong,  though  subtle,  connection  between  guilt 
and  sinfulness.  Nevertheless,  even  this  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  the  sinfulness  serves  a  useful  purpose,  by 
sharply  recalling  our  attention  to  a  truth  which  our 
anxiety  for  soundness  of  doctrine  might  tempt  us  to 
overlook.  For,  last  of  aU,  and  most  of  all,  the  sin 
which  salvation  meets  and  removes  is  the  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  us,  the  perverse  wickedness  of  our  own 
nature.  Mr.  Murray  contends  earnestly  and  season- 
ably that  salvation  is  a  present  gift,  not  an  exclusively 
fature  promise — something  to  be  received*  to  be  en- 
joyed, here  and  now.  Mr.  Murray  also  touches 
another  truth  which  has  not  yet  been  clearly  expressed, 
when  he  says:  "The  highest  spiritual  activity  on 
man's  part — the  strongest  self-assertion,  as  it  were,  in 
righteous  directions  and  for  righteous  ends — detracts 
in  no  sense  from  the  grace  of  God.  Because  it  is  by 
reason  of  that  grace  to  start  with  that  we  have  these 
strong  capacities  to  perform  in  us.  .  .  .  In  quickened 
conscience,  in  the  breaking  down  of  obstinacy  touch- 
ing religion,  in  stirrings  of  heart,  in  the  going  forth 
ol  long-smothered  longings  for  a  diviner  life  than  we 
have  lived— in  all  these  and  kindred  feelings  we  are 


being  informed,  in  a  way  we  cannot  deny  or  ignore,  that 

the  grace  of  God,  to  us  at  least,  is  not  a  thing  of  the 

past,  but  a  thing  that  is  being  experienced  continually." 

*  «  •  «  « 

Essay  on  CasHsm  and  Sectism,  or  some  Aspects  of 
Human  Nature,  By  J.  Kerr,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Domestic  life  in  India,"  "  Glimpses  of  India,"  etc 
Edinburgh  :  Edmooston  and  Co. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  written  some  thoughtful  essays  on  ' 
Castism  and  Sectism.  He  has  evidently  studied 
his  subject,  and  he  endeavours  fairly  to  state 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  divisions. 
Although  we  do  not  accept  all  his  arguments, 
we  cordially  agree  with  him,  for  the  present  at 
least,  in  what  we  may  term  his  practical  con- 
clusion:  "In  one  of  Bacon's  beautiful  similies  he 
compares  the  Church  to  Joseph's  coat  of  many 
colours,  and  the  Saviour's  coat  without  a  seam; 
This  exactly  meets  the  case.  Let  sectism  flourish 
which  divides  the  Church  into  various  colours.  It  is 
harmless.  It  may  even  do  much  good.  But  let 
there  be  no  rent.  Let  not  sectism  pass  into  sec- 
tarianism, which  is  not  harmless,  which  creates  a 
chasm  between  those  who  should  be  united,  inflicts 
a  deep  wound,  and  threatens  the  very  life  of  the 
Church." 

«  •  •  •  « 

The  Mask  Tom  Off.  By  T.  De  Witt  Tahnage, 
D.D.    Illustrated.    London  :  B.  D.  Dickinson. 

In  dealing  with  existing  evils,  to  what  extent  is  it 
justifiable  to  delineate  them  ?  Are  we  to  speak  of 
them  in  vague  terms  and  content  ourselves  with 
words  of  j^aming  and  counsel ;  or  are  we  to  trace 
them  throughout  their  hidden  ramifications,  laying 
bare  their  conditions  as  well  as  their  causes,  on  the 
principle  that  exposure  is  indispensable  to  cure? 
Dr.  Talmage,  in  preaching  and  publishing  the  sermons 
before  us,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  his  con- 
victions are  on  this  question.  He  has  personally 
inspected  many  of  the  dens  of  iniquity  that  aboimd 
in  New  Tork,  and  he  stands  up  boldly  in  his  pulpit 
to  describe  and  denounce  them.  Whatever  opinion 
may  be  formed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  procedure, 
no  one  can  question  his  courage  or  wonder  at  his 
indignation.  In  some  respects  he  certainly  does 
remind  us  of  the  old  prophets.  He  calls  things 
by  their  right  names ;  and  he  spares  no  class  or 
interest  that  is  involved  in  the  wrong-doing. 
These  sermons  may  not  be  the  best  fitted  for  general 
edification ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  outspoken 
enough  and  thorough  enough  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
ministers  of  the  Word  togreaterzeal  and  practicalness 
in  dealing  with  certain  forms  of  vice  that  are  as 
frequent  and  deadly  in  the  old  world  as  they  are  in 
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the  new.  Withont  committing  onnelves  to  Dr. 
Talmage's  method,  we  can  honestly  say  that  this 
book  is  at  least  excellently  adapted  to  rouse  the 
healthy  indignation  and  excite  the  Christian  activity 
of  all  who  love  the  Lord  and  hate  evil. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Tht  New  Testament  Idea  of  HdL  By  S.  M. 
Merrill,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.    London  :  R.  D.  Dickinson. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  questions  about 
the  future  state  have  been  debated  much  more  keenly, 
and  for  a  longer  time,  than  on  this  side .  Universalists 
and  Annihilationists  have  pleaded  their  theories  with 
much  eloquence  and  argument ;  and  those  who  adopt 
and  defend  the  ordinary  belief  have  been  neither  un- 
willing nor  unable  to  reply  to  them.  Dr.  Merrill,  of 
Chicago,  contributes  an  exposition  of  the  Scriptural 
ideas  attached  to  such  terms  as  Hades  and  Gehenna. 
His  book,  though  a  small  one,  will  be  found  a  real 
help  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
and  settled  judgment  on  this  subject  His  avowed 
purpose  is  to  refute  that  theory  which  "assumes  a 
post-mortem  probation,  and  sets  up  a  new  standard 
of  retribution  unknown  to  the  Scriptures— namely, 
not  according  to  deedSf  but  according  to  neede.^^  He 
iTif^iTifAiTig  that  such  a  theory  is  deficient  in  philosophy, 
and  in  Scripture  warrant.  He  argues  that  in  the 
Word  of  Grod  we  find  such  facts  established,  and  such 
principles  alleged,  as  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
a  thing.  While  not  entering  professedly  on  a  discus- 
sion with  the  advocates  of  Annihilationism,  he  pre- 
sents the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  soul  as  a  separate 
existence,  which  idea  he  regards  as  the  tru^^^tagonist 
«to  the  crude  philosophy  of  all  materialistic  con- 
ceptions/' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Ltchtrei  on  Preaching,  delivered  to  the  students 

of  Yale  College,  in  1879.  By  Rev.  Matthew  Simpson, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York.    London :  R.  D.  Dickinson. 

The  new  series  of  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching, 
while  covering  much  the  same  ground  as  those 
delivered  in  former  years,  has  peculiarities  and 
excellencies  altogether  its  own.  Hitherto  the  lectures 
have  been  mainly  characterised  by  analytic  estimate 
and  philosophic  study.  Dr.  Simpson  has  intentionally 
limited  himself  to  the  lessons  suggested  by  his  own 
experience,  an  experience  at  once  remarkable  and 
extensive  ;  and  he  has  endeavoured,  with  very  con- 
riderable  success,  to  tell  others  "what  he  knows 
about  preaching."  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  large 
amount  of  sameness  in  all  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise.    It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  men  of 


the  most  opposite  tendendes  and  halnts  of  thought 
are  agreed  in  accepting  the  fundamental  facts  and 
laws  of  effective  pulpit  discourse.  Differences  only 
crop  out  when  the  varioue  methods  of  speech  and 
action,  legitimately  diverse,  and  almost  equally 
valuable,  are  expounded  by  men  who  have  been  led 
by  inclination  or  circumstances  to  adopt  one  or  other 
of  them.  Our  Methodist  Bishop  lays  emphasis — bright 
emphasis,  we  may  add — on  the  personal  habits  of  the 
minister,  and  on  what  he  fittingly  calls  "indirect 
preparation  for  the  pulpit."  BUs  lectures  sparkle 
with  illustration  and  personal  anecdote.  The 
seventh,  on  "  Ministerial  Power,"  especially  the 
remarks  on  "  Power  from  on  High,'*  cannot  be  pon- 
dered too  earnestly  or  too  often.  Although  we  may 
not  find  much  that  is  directly  serviceable  for  our 
ministerial  work  in  such  a  book  as  this,  we  cannol 
afford  to  lose  the  impetus  and  enthusiasm  which  it 
conveys.  We  confidently  prescribe  the  reading  of 
this  book  as  a  refreshing  stimulant  to  the  preacher 
after  his  public  labours  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

«  «  *  •  • 

The  Post-Exilian  Prophets.  With  IntroducUcos 
and  Notes.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  Edinbuiig^: 
T.  and  T.  Clark.    London :  Hamilton  and  Ca 

Feeling  the  want  of  suitable  text-books  for  BiUe- 
olasses,  some  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
have  associated  themselves  together  "  in  an  attenqit 
to  provide  trustworthy  manuals  of  Biblical  know- 
ledge." The  second  of  the  series,  on  The  Post-BxiUas^ 
Prophets,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  €£ 
Glasgow.  It  consists  of  the  prophecies  of  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  with  suitable  introductions 
and  notes.  The  general  introduction  on  "  Prophets 
and  Prophecy"  is  cautious,  scholarly,  and  reverent. 
The  notes  bear  the  impress  of  wide  reading,  and  are 
generally  characterised  by  sound  judgment.  Test- 
questions  of  an  eminently  thoughtful  and  useful  kind 
accompany  the  notes.  For  Bible-teachers  and  Bible- 
students,  books  of  this  sort  are  of  genuine  value. 
•  •  «  •  • 

Representative  Nonconformists:  with  the  Message 
of  their  Life-toorkfor  To-day,  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
B.  Grosart,LL.D.,  eta  London:  Hodder&Stoughton. 

Dr.  Grosart,  who  is  so  widely  and  honourably  known 
by  his  researches  in  Puritan  lore,  has  delivered  four 
lectures  on  Representative  Nonconformists,  These 
lectures  ought  to  be  popular,  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
beusefuL  Dr.  Grosart  is  so  lovingly  familiar  yriA 
the  times  and  the  men,  and  writes  in  such  hearty 
sympathy  both  with  the  past  and  the  present  that  he 
compels  an  interest  in  bygone  lives,  while  he  reads 
in  them  very  practical  and  pertinent  lessons  for  our 
own  circumstances  and  need.    It  would  be  a  great 
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gain,  indeed,  if  our  yoong  men  oonld  be  induced 
carefully  to  read  the  histoiy  of  the  Puritan  period, 
And  intelligently  to  appreciate  its  aspirations  and  aims. 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days."  The  four  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  in  this  volume-— John  Howe, 
Bichard  Baxter,  Samuel  Butherford,  and  Matthew 
Henry — ^widely  different  from  each  other,  would  have 
been  noteworthy  men  in  any  age.  We  are  confident 
that  any  who  make  acquaintance  with  them  under 
Dr.  Grosart's  guidance  will  be  strongly  inclined  to 
prosecute  the  acquaintance  further,  and  we  can  assure 
them  that  if  they  follow  their  inclinations  the  labour 
will  not  be  lost.  It  has  long  been  our  conviction 
that  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  Puritans  have 
been,  in  the  best  sense,  the  most  formative  and 
forceful  in  our  national  life. 


In  ike  Beginning:  Remarks  en  Certain  Modem 
Views  of  the  Creation,  By  Bichard  Hill  Sandys, 
M.A.,  barrister-at-law.    London :  Pickering  and  Co. 

Sometimes  poverty  of  thought  seeks  concealment 
under  grandiloquence  and  turgidness  of  style.  Some- 
times, again,  fulness  and  variety  of  thought  make 
expression  difficult,  and  the  outflowing  pressure  of 
ideas  produces  awkwardness  of  language.  We  have  a 
new  illustration  of  this  latter  fact  in  Mr.  Sandys*  book 
on  certain  current  opinions  concerning  the  fact  and 
history  of  creation.  Notwithstanding  its  involution 
of  style,  which  makes  reading  occasionally  a  slow 
process,  this  volume  is  worth  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  these  subjects.  Evidently  the 
author  has  made  himself  familiar  with  recent  con- 
troversies ;  he  is  an  independent  thinker,  and  he 
examines  with  considerable  acuteness  the  strongest 
arguments  adduced  by  the  advocates  of  Materialism. 
In  philosophy  he  is  a  follower  of  Berkeley  and  Plato  ; 
and  there  are  many  indications  that  this  mode  of 
philosophising  is  likely  to  lead  the  reaction  against 
sensuous  doctrines  which  has  already  evidently  set 
in.  The  truth  is,  if  we  would  account  for  the  exist- 
ing universe,  we  can  only  choose  either  of  two  primary 
causes— matter  or  spirit.  Becent  advocates  of 
Materialism,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  their  agent, 
have  endeavoured  to  read  into  it  all  the  properties 
and  potency  of  spirit,  protestmg  eagerly  against  the 
•charge  that  their  faith  is  limited  to  the  atoms,  as 
■commonly  recognised  and  described.  Spiritualiflts 
also  find  their  doctrine  impeded  by  the  intangible- 
ness  of  Spirit  and  the  ''thick  darkness"  which  pre- 
vents their  vision  of  its  action  on  matter.  We  have, 
however,  not  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  but  an  illus- 
iaration  of  the  spiritual  power  and  process  in  our 
consdousnesB  of  will,  and  its  immediate  aotiom 
-through  the  nervous  system  on  the  members  of  the 


body.  There  is  possible  danger  to  Christian  faith, 
not  to  Christian  facts,  in  the  probable  approach  of 
both  parties  to  each  other,  on  the  one  side  by  a 
Pantheism  Materialistic,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
Pantheism  Spiritualistic.  All  honest,  earnest  attempts 
to  extricate  the  question  from  false  or  irrelevant 
speculations  are  needful  and  seasonable,  and  this 
treatise  by  Mr.  Sandys  is  no  mean  contribution  in 
present  circumstances.  We  extract  one  sentence, 
which  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  style  and  position 
of  the  writer : — 

"  If  we  accept  the  view  that  Spirit,  dwelling  alone 
in  eternity  when  time  was  not,  of  and  by  His  own 
free-will,  created — ^that  is,  brought  into  being,  not  out 
of  nothing,  which  is  insensible,  impossible,  but  of 
Himself —this  existing  or  this  primitive  matter,  with 
all  its  potential  and  after-disclosed  qualities  and  acci- 
dents, and  that  this  matter,  therefore,  only  exists  in 
and  through  the  consciousness,  will,  and  design  of 
Him  who,  having  thus  created,  can  alone  sustain, 
and,  therefore,  is  and  must  be  always  and  entirely 
present  everywhere  at  once,  now  and  for  ever,  there 
is  no  assignment  of  or  banning  of  time  as  an  inde- 
pendent reality,  taken  out  of  an  infinity  made  up  of 
time;  nor  is  it  a  new  conception  or  act  of  the 
eternal  will,  but  an  eternal  and  yet  immediate  decree 
and  act  in  one  of  an  Eternal  Personality,  from  and  in 
whom  the  past,  and  present,  and  future,  not  them- 
selves eternity,  or  any  complement  or  parts  of  eternity, 
but  always  co-exiBtent  in  Him,  wholly  spring  and 
subsist,  so  long  as  He  will,  and,  speaking  only  as  to 
our  own  possible  conceptions,  as  one  instant,  one 
eternal  now." 

«      *        •  ♦  ♦  • 

Biblical  Muteum,  By  James  Comper  Gray.  Old 
Testament,  VoL  V.    London :  Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Gray  continues  to  issue  successive  volumes  of 
the  Biblical  Museum.  The  fifth  volume  of  the  Old 
Testament  series  contains  the  Books  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  Esther,  and  Job.  The  fruits  of  extensive 
reading  are  apparent  in  the  well-arranged  illustrations 
and  homiletic  analyses  given  under  the  various 
sections.  Occasional  references  to  this  volume  have 
proved  its  interest  and  value. 

♦  •  *  ♦  ♦ 

Wyclife  to  Wesley,  Ix)ndon  :  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference Office. 

From  the  Wesleyan  Conference  Office  we  have 
received  a  sketch-book  of  martyrs  and  heroes  of  the 
Church  in  Britain.  The  brief  readable  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  characteristios  of  such  men  as  Tyndale, 
Coverdale,  Knox,  Latimer,  Cranmer,  Baxter,  etc.,  are 
skilfully  compiled,  and  the  events  recorded  are  made 
more  interesting  by  numerous  illustrations. 
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Tkt  Perwn  and  Qfiee$  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Boimellan  Iiecture.  By  the  late  Achilles  Daunt, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Cork.    London :  Hodder  &  Stooghton. 

Dr.  Dannt's  Lectures  on  the  Person  and  Offices  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  appear  nnder  the  disadvantage  of 
posthtunons  publication.  Had  they  been  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  their  respected  author, 
no  doubt  they  would  have  had  fuller  expansion  and 
annotation.  Nevertheless,  they  are  so  calm  and 
thoughtful,  and  withal  so  simple  in  expression,  that 
we  are  glad  they  have  even  thus  been  given  to  the 
world.  They  do  not  add  anything  of  importance  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  they  are  well  fitted 
to  "  stir  up  pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance." 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  By 
E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D.  Second  edition.  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  apart  from  local 
interest  and  prophetical  interpretation,  are  of  per- 
manent value  for  purposes  of  practical  warning 
and  exhortation.  This  popular  exposition,  by  Dr. 
Plumptre,  is  rich  in  material,  both  critical  and  logical, 
that  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  real  service  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  enforce  with  point  and  power  the 
lessons  which  these  Epistles  contain. 

«  «  «  •  * 

The  British  Q^rterly  for  April  last  contains  two 
articles  that  will  amply  repay  perusal  They  are 
entitled  "  Christian  Theology  and  the  Modem  Spirit," 
and  *^  Wycliffe  and  his  Bdation  to  the  Bef ormation 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century." 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Are  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  lAteraoTf 
World  t  It  is  published  weekly,  and  contains  admir- 
able summaries  of  many  of  the  new  books  that  are 
continually  appearing.  We  have  read  it  since  its 
commencement  some  years  ago,  and  continue  to  read 
it  still  with  increasing  appreciation.  Dr.  Peter  Bayne 
is  at  present  contributing  to  it  a  series  of  most 


interesting  papers  on  some  of  our  leading  authors. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  these  papers  are  to  assume 
a  more  permanent  form.  They  are  remarkable  for 
insight  and  judgment. 

«  «  «  •  • 

We  append  a  list  of  noteworthy  books,  some  <d 
which,  if  opportunity  be  given,  we  hope  to  notice  in 
our  next  number. 

SsLBCT  List  or  New  Books. 
Feamley.— SLarmony  of  Scripture,    Bagslter. 
Lenormant.— Chaldean  Magic.    Bagster. 
Kendall  (G.  H.). — The  Emperor  Julian :  Paganism 

and  Christianity.    Bell  and  Sons. 
Duncker. — History  of  Antiquity.  VoL  II.    Bentl^. 
Flint. — Antitheistic  Theories.     Blackwood. 
Bayne. — Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and    Buskin.     Clarke 

and  Co. 
Wyld. — Christianity  and  Beason.    Douglas. 
Smith. — life  of  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.    Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 
Max   MtUler. —  Origin    and    Growth    of    Beligion. 

Longmans. 
Abbey  and  Overton.— English  Church  in  Eighteenth 

Century.  2  Vols.     Longmans. 
Calderwood. — Belations  of  Mind  and  Brain.     Mao- 

millan. 
Maudsley. — Pathology  of  Mond.    Macmillan. 
Taylor. — Greeks  and  Girths.    Macmillan. 
Birks. — Supernatural  Revelation.     Macmillan. 
Balfour. — Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt.   Macmillan. 
Gresley . — Scepticism  of  Nineteenth  Century.  Masters. 
Bmgsch. — ^EUstory  of  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs. 

2  Vols.    Murray. 
The  Mystery  of  Miracles.    C.  Kegau  Paul. 
Candler. — Groundwork  of  Belief.    C.  Kegan  PauL 
Field.— Ultimate  Triumph  of  Christianity.    C.  Kegan 

Paul 
Haeckel.— Freedom  and  Science  in  Teaching.     C. 

Kegan  PauL 
Grindon. — Figurative  Language.    Speirs. 
Lewes.— The  Study  of  Psychology,    Trtlbner. 
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FAITH    AND    RATIONALISM* 


By  Qeo.  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecolesiastioal  History  in  Yale  College. 


IHOSE  who  are  inclined  to  chafe  at 
the  narrow  bounds  and  indistinct 
nature  of  our  knowledge  in  reli- 
gion, may  remember  for  their  comfort  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  though  conscious  of  being 
an  organ  of  Divine  revelation,  places  himself 
in  the  same  category  with  them.  '*We 
know  in  part,"  he  sayB ;  "  We  see  through 
a  glass  darkly."  It  was  not  a  complete  view, 
but  a  fragmentary  one  that  he  had  of  Divine 
truth ;  as  when  you  look  off  to  a  mountain 
that  is  partly  hidden  under  clouds.  You 
follow  its  outline  for  a  certain  distance,  and 
then  it  is  lost  in  the  mist.  A  peak,  here 
and  there,  emerges  in  the  sunlight,  but  its 
connection  with  the  mass  below  is  broken  off. 
And  the  perception  even  of  what  the  Apostle 
did  know  had  a  certain  obscurity  attending 
it.  It  was  not  a  beholding  of  the  object 
itself  directly.  It  was  only  a  faint  image 
that  was  discerned,  like  that  reflected  from 
a  dim  metallic  mirror  of  the  sort  used  in  his 
time.  The  language  in  which  we  utter  reli- 
gious thought,  and  the  conceptions  at  the 
basis  of  it,  are  declared  by  him  to  be  the 
lispings  of  a  child,  compared  with  the  words 
and  ideas  that  belong  to  mature  manhood. 
They  answer  for  the  infant,  but  in  course  of 
time  they  are  superseded  by  something  more 
conformed  to  the  reality.  Yet  the  bounda- 
ries that  are  set  about  our  knowledge  during 
our  life  on  earth,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
realm  of  the  unknown  that  stretches  away 
beyond  our  ken,  afford  not  the  least  warrant 
for  scepticism  with  respect  to  anything  actu- 
ally discovered.     It  did  not  subtract  a  jot 

*  An  addresa  delivered  at  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary. 
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from  the  confidence  of  Paul  in  that  truth 
which  had  been  disclosed  to  him.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  Paley  that  "  true  fortitude 
of  understanding  consists  in  not  suffering 
what  we  do  know  to  be  disturbed  by  what 
we  do  not  know."*  He  who  despairs  of 
knowing  a  little,  because  he  cannot  know  all, 
may  be  compared  to  one  who  is  so  bewildered 
by  the  thought  of  the  vast  amount  of  pain 
and  sorrow  in  the  world,  which  it  is  beyond 
his  power  to  relieve,  that  he  does  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
the  one  or  two  sufferers  within  his  reach. 

I  shall  not  undertake  here  to  give  an  ex- 
liaustive  definition  of  religious  faith,  but 
simply  to  point  out  some  of  its  character- 
istics. 

Faith  is  not  sight:  it  has  respect  to 
things  not  seen.  Nor  is  there  an  internal 
organ  of  vision,  corresponding  to  the  eye, 
which  literally  gazes  upon  things  invisible 
to  sense.  For  such  an  immediate  percep- 
tion of  the  supernatural  world,  a  miracle  is 
requisite.  Faith  is  the  prelude, — possibly, 
in  some  way,  it  is  the  rudiment,  of  sight. 
It  serves  in  the  room  of  sight,  on  the  present 
stage  of  our  being ;  but  sight  itself  is  to 
follow  (I  Cor.  xiii.  12).  "Faith,"  says 
Augustine,  "  is  to  believe  what  we  do  not 
yet  see ;  and  the  reward  of  this  faith  is  to 
see  what  we  believe,"t  Or,  as  another  deep- 
thinking  writer^  has  expressed  it:  "The  very 
perfection  and  final  bliss  of  the  glorified 
spirit  is  represented  by  the  Apostle  as  a  plain 
aspect  or  intuitive  beholding  of  truth  in  its 
eternal  and  immutable  source."    Faith  is 
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opposed,  for  one  thiDg,  to  the  assent  pro- 
duced by  logical  demonstration,  where  the 
outcome  is  knowledge.  Faith,  however, 
need  not  involve  any  doubt  or  misgivings. 
In  fact,  though  it  may  exist  in  diflferent 
degrees  of  energy,  may  be  strong  or  weak, 
the  word  naturally  suggests  the  absence  of 
doubt,  or  an  inward  certitude.  One  of  the 
disputed  questions  about  faith  is  whether  it 
be  an  immediate  act  of  the  mind,  or  the 
product  of  inference.  Is  there  always  a 
process  of  reasoning,  embracing,  at  the  least, 
one  step  ?  Pascal  is  one  of  the  writers  who 
haa  compared  faith  to  the  intuitions  of 
number,  space,  time,  etc.  We  have  to  start 
with  an  act  of  trust  in  our  faculties ;  we 
cannot  prove  the  axioms  which  are  the 
premises  of  all  proof.  Pascal's  statement  is 
valid  against  the  logical  fanaticism  which 
scorns  to  take  anything  upon  trust.  If  it 
were  the  case  that  the  assent  given  in 
faith  is  immediate,  such  assent  could  not, 
merely  on  that  ground,  be  branded  as  credu- 
lity. Let  the  point  be  decided  as  it  may,  still 
not  even  the  primary  truths  of  religion  are 
to  be  placed  in  the  catalogue  of  these  axioms 
of  the  intellect — for  example,  the  properties 
of  number  and  space — ^which  all  sound  minds 
of  necessity  assume  to  be  true.  The  grand 
peculiarity  of  religious  faith  is  the  part 
which  the  heart  plays  in  it.  Although  an 
act  of  reason,  if  reason  be  taken  in  the 
broad  sense  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with 
the  human  intelligence,  faith,  nevertheless, 
springs  out  of  feeling,  and  it  withers  away 
when  the  feelings  in  which  it  has  its  root 
disappear.  Faith  is  subjective  to  this  extent, 
that  its  grounds  are  not  appreciable  by  every 
mind,  by  the  good  and  evil  alika  A  living 
faith  is  not  connected  with  any  particular 
grade  of  intellectual  power.  The  early 
Christians  were  many  of  them  slaves ; 
they  were  generally  of  the  lower  class; 
they  could  not  spell  correctly,  as  we  see 
by  the  epitaphs  in  the  catacombs.  Most  i 
believers,  of  whatever  age,  know  little  or 


nothing  of  historical  evidences.  They  can- 
not tell  whether  Justin  Martyr  quotes  the 
Gospels  of  the  canon.  They  cannot  answer 
the  objections  of  learned  infidels  to  natural 
or  revealed  religion.  Yet  it  is  far  from 
being  true  that  their  faith  is  the  mere  result 
of  tradition  and  education.  It  may  be  the 
natural,  legitimate  offspring  of  impressions 
of  feeling,  which  the  universe  witiiin  and 
around  them,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Scriptures^ 
have  made  upon  their  souls.  Before  their 
faith  can  be  denounced  as  irrational,  the 
spontaneous  feelings  at  the  root  of  it  must 
be  shown  to  be  abnormal  This  leads  me  to 
say  that  however  we  may  decide  the  question 
whether  faith  is  immediate  or  inferential, 
this  is  certain,  that  it  need  not  arise  through 
any  explicit  process,  of  the  several  steps  of 
which  the  believer  takes  account.  Let  me 
add  one  thing  more.  Into  the  deepest 
exercise  of  faith  the  will  enters.  Trust 
is  an  act ;  I  might  say,  a  venture.  So  it  is 
when  we  believe  in  Christ.  As  He  identified 
Himself  with  us,  we  identify  ourselves  with 
Him.  This  is  the  great  secret  of  the  GrospeL 
Because  the  will  turns  the  scale  to  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  atheism,  and  disbelief  in 
the  Gospel,  are  treated  in  the  Bible  as  sina 
A  demand  is  made  upon  men  to  believe. 
Who  ever  commanded  another  to  believe 
that  two  and  two  are  four,  or  to  accept 
the  doctrine  of  free-trade,  or  the  nebular 
hypothesis? 

No  writer  has  had  more  influence  in 
forming  opinion  on  this  subject,  in  English- 
speaking  communities,  than  Locke.  He 
defines  faith  to  be  assent  to  any  proposition, 
which  is  not  made  out  by  deductions  of 
reason,  '^  upon  the  credit  of  the  proposer,  as 
coming  from  Gbd,  in  some  extraordinary  way 
of  communication."  You  believe  on  the 
authority  of  a  witness,  having  first  established 
by  proof  his  credibility.  On  this  definition 
the  criticism  might  be  made  that  it  limits 
faith  to  the  credence  of  propositions  or  doc- 
trines ;  trust  in  persons,  in  any  other  capa- 
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city  tlian  as  witnesses,  not  being  expressly 
included.  Augustine  and  the  schoolmen, 
whose  general  notion  of  faith  was  a  more 
satisfactory  one,  do  not  always  keep  clear  of 
the  same  error.  Another  exception  to  be 
taken  to  Locke's  view  is  that  it  makes  no 
room  for  the  truths  of  natural  religion ;  for 
eiuunple,  that  "  things  which  are  seen  were 
not  made  of  things  which  do  appear" — 
truths,  nevertheless,  which  are  proper  objects 
of  faitL  Moreover,  how  is  the  prior  fact  of 
the  credibility  of  the  Divine  messengers  to 
be  established  ?  No  doubt,  faith  embraces 
a  belief  in  the  testimony  of  Grod.  But  how 
shall  we  assure  ourselves  that  we  have  that 
testimony  ?  What  are  the  data  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  mind  advances  to  this  conclu- 
sion ?  Certainly  they  are  not  such  as  avail 
to  convince  alL  Many  historical  inquirers 
are  found  to  disbelieve,  who  ordinarily  are 
chargeable  with  no  special  want  of  discrimi- 
nation or  of  candour.  Shall  we  not  have  to 
consider  the  contents  of  the  testimony,  to 
inquire  whether  any  communication  is  likely 
to  come  to  us  from  God,  and  whether  the 
doctrine  delivered  bears  in  it  marks  of 
truth,  and  of  having  so  high  and  pure  an 
origin  ?  Have  we  any  need  of  a  revelation  ? 
These  and  other  preliminary  questions  may, 
perhaps,  be  answered  differently  by  different 
persons,  and  so  there  fails  to  be  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  data  on  which  assent  or 
denial  must  depend.  In  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  we  make  up  our  minds  under  the  in- 
fluence of  multiform  impressions,  which  are 
often  subtle,  not  easy  to  be  analysed  by  our- 
selves, and  which  are  by  no  meaus  the  same 
in  all  individuals.  These  impressions  have 
each  of  them  a  certain  power  to  induce  a 
judgment  one  way  or  the  other.  The  ver- 
dict of  the  mind  is  the  result  of  their  col- 
lective action.  Locke's  defect  is,  not  so 
much  in  what  he  says,  as  in  what  he  fails  to 
say,  on  this  topic.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth, 
an  honest  man;  but  we  miss  in  him  a 
certain  depth  and  intensity  of  moral  and 


religious  feeling,  which  belong  to  profound 
teachers  upon  the  philosophy  of  religion, 
like  Augustine,  Pascal,  Luther,  Coleridge, 
Edwards.  Hence  his  Socinian  proclivities, 
and  the  circumstance  that  he  became  an 
oracle  of  that  class.  It  was  the  same  in 
politics ;  his  theory  of  the  social  compact  is 
a  piece  of  nationalism.  He  founds  the 
obligations  of  civil  society  on  the  voluntary 
agreement  of  the  individuals  that  compose 
it.  How  much  more  profound  the  philosophy 
which  finds  in  society  "a  pre-disposed  order 
of  things,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  Burke, 
with  which  the  will  of  every  rational 
being  is  supposed  to  agree ;  that  philosophy 
which  recognises  in  the  State,  as  in  the 
family,  an  object  about  which  deep  instincts 
of  humanity  entwine  themselves,  prior  to  all 
scientific  analysis !  The  real  drift  of  Locke's 
political  theory  comes  out  in  the  Contrat 
Social  of  Rousseau.  It  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  adventurous  courage  in 
Paley,  whose  mental  power  was  less  than 
that  of  Locke,  but  whose  general  tone  of 
feeling  was  similar,  to  go  forth  against  the 
opponents  of  Christianity,  demanding  of 
them  no  concession  except  that  a  revelation 
of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
"is  not  improbable,  or  not  improbable  in 
a  great  degree.  "*  But  this  admission,  which 
is  all  that  Paley  calls  for  in  his  "  Prepara- 
tory Considerations,"  does  not  suffice,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  numerous  instances,  to  impart 
a  convincing  efficacy  to  his  argument,  not- 
withstanding the  masterly  skill  and  unrivalled 
perspicuity  with  which  he  has  presented  it. 

It  is  a  curious  and  instructive  fact  that 
the  founders  of  modem  Socinianism  were 
extreme  supernaturalists.  Their  tendency 
was  to  attribute  our  knowledge  of  religion 
almost  exclusively  to  Revelation,  and  to 
make  the  one  proof  of  Revelation  miracles. 
Some  of  the  Socinian  leaders  in  Poland 
found  no  valid  evidence  of  the  being  of  God 
except  in  Scripture.  The  fact  of  a  future 
♦  PoZey'j  Evidencetf  "Prepwratory  CoDBiderations.'' 
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life  was  made  to  rest,  in  the  same  way, 
wholly  on  the  testimony  of  the  Bible.  On 
this  theory,  we  become  acquainted  with 
religion  as  we  learn  the  existence  and  geo- 
graphical features  of  an  unknown  continent, 
by  no  other  means  than  through  information 
brought  to  us  by  a  credible  traveller  The 
principle  of  authority,  which  has  its  rightful 
place  among  the  bases  of  belief,  is  made  the 
all  in  all.  Keligion  is  something  imported 
into  the  soul  by  instruction  duly  authenti- 
cated ;  not  a  slumbering  life  waked  up 
within  us  by  a  supernatural  approach.  This 
character  of  the  old  Socinianism  shows  how 
extremes  meet.  The  rebound  to  entire  dis- 
belief in  Revelation  naturally  followed  such 
a  meagre  notion  of  religion  and  of  the 
function  of  Revelation,  and  the  exaltation 
of  miracles  to  the  exclusion  of  other  proofs 
of  Christianity. 

We  shall  get  more  light  upon  the  nature 
of  faith  if  we  look  at  its  opposite — the 
temper  of  Rationalism.  Rationalism  is  a 
term  often  used  to  designate  the  position  of 
those  who  disbelieve  in  Revelation,  and 
suppose  that  whatever  knowledge  we  have  in 
religion  is  derived  from  unassisted  reason. 
It  is  applied  to  such  as  reject  the  miraculous 
element  in  Christianity ;  for  example,  to  the 
Kantian  theologians  in  Germany,  wbose 
creed  was  made  up  of  three  articles — God, 
free-will,  and  immortality — and  who  cared 
only  for  the  morals  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
to  tlie  later  Pantheistic  Rationalists,  the 
disciples  of  Hegel,  who  resolved  Chris- 
tianity into  a  metaphysical  speculation, 
of  which  the  (Jospel  history  is  a  loose, 
popular,  mythical  equivalent.  But  I  speak 
of  Rationalism  now,  not  as  standing  for 
a  set  of  opinions,  but  rather  as  a  method 
or  spirit.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Rationalistic  temper  or  method  should  be 
associated  for  the  time  with  orthodox  tenets 
— an  unnatural  union  to  be  sure,  and  one 
that  could  not  last.  Thus  in  Germany, 
before  Schleiermacher  came  forward  to  vindi- 


cate for  religion  an  independent  foundation 
in  human  nature,  much  of  the  current  ortho- 
doxy was  penetrated  with  a  Rationalistic 
leaven.  It  was  a  verstandes-theologie,  to 
use  the  term  applied  to  it  by  later  believing 
theologians  like  Tholuck  and  Neander.  I 
think  that  I  am  not  unjust  in  saying  that  a 
like  tendency  characterised  a  prominent  sec- 
tion of  orthodox  teachers  in  New  England, 
before  the  outbreaking  of  the  Unitarian 
revolt  Jonathan  Edwards  had  a  large,  rich 
nature,  deep  wells  of  feeling,  a  subtle, 
spiritual  insight.  His  book  on  the  Will  is 
not  drawn  out  of  his  deepest  vein.  One 
should  look  for  that  to  his  sermon  on 
Spiritual  Light,  or  to  his  remarks  on  the 
Satisfaction  of  Christ,  a  discussion  which 
appears  to  me,  in  some  of  its  parts,  to  go 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  that  subject  than 
the  treatises  of  Grotius  or  Anselm,  or  almost 
any  other  essay  on  the  same  theme,  ancient 
or  modem.  But  the  mystical  element  was 
wanting  in  thearid  mind  of  his  son,  theyounger 
President  Edwards,  and  conspicuously  in 
Emmons  ;  and  some  of  the  **  improvements  " 
in  theology  which  were  broiight  in  by  theolo- 
gians of  their  stamp  are  neither  tenable  in 
themselves  nor  adapted  to  conciliate  philo- 
sophical adversaries  6f  the  evangelical  creed. 

Rationalism  denotes  a  certain  usurpation 
of  reason.  The  understanding  steps  out  of 
its  province,  arrogates  to  itself  more  than 
belongs  to  it,  refuses  to  hear  other  voices 
than  its  own,  disregards  the  just  claims  of 
other  departments  of  our  being,  or  spurns 
the  aid  which  they  afford  in  the  ascertaining 
of  truth.  The  understanding  exalts  its  own 
separate,  insulated  function,  pushes  on  with- 
out its  natural  auxiliaries — sensibility  and 
conscience,  the  life  and  experience  of  the 
soul — and  disdains  feeling  as  an  indirect 
source  of  light,  and  a  legitimate  warrant  of 
conviction.  Let  us  attend  to  several  of  the 
phases  which  the  Rationalistic  temper  may 
assume. 

1.  Rationalism  is  impatient  of  mysteries 
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in  religion.  It  demands  that  everything 
shall  be  made  plain.  It  will  not  endure  the 
twilight,  or  the  night  when  only  a  few  stars 
glimmer  to  guide  the  wayfarer  until  the 
dawn  shall  appear. 

What  is  meant  by  a  mysterious  truth? 
Obviously  not  a  trutii  of  which  we  have  no 
knowledge  whatever,  and  which,  therefore, 
stands  in  no  relation  to  the  knowing  faculty. 
America  was  not  a  mystery  to  the  ancients, 
before  its  existence  was  even  surmised.  It 
did  not  become  a  mystery  until  a  glimpse 
was  caught  of  its  shores,  or  until,  at  least, 
there  was  an  incipient  belief  that  a  continent 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic.  Many  call 
that  a  mystery  which  they  cannot  imagine^ 
or  present  as  a  concrete  object  before  the 
mind's  eye.  But  this  we  cannot  do  of  man 
in  the  abstract,  as  distinguished  from  this  or 
that  individual,  or  of  any  general  notion. 
Things  which  persons  cannot  picture  to 
themselves,  they  will  say  that  they  do  not 
understand.  Even  educated  persons,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  fall  sometimes  into 
this  way  of  speaking.  With  more  truth  may 
obscure  or  inadequate  ideas,  like  substance, 
power,  the  soul,  infinite  space,  infinite  dura- 
tion, be  styled  mysterious.  The  conceptive 
faculty  is  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  grasp 
certain  objects,  though  they  are  known  as 
realities.  Locke  has  much  to  say  on  this 
subject.*  Now  we  cannot  deal  with  what  is 
partly  seen  as  if  it  were  seen  wholly.  And 
so  if  we  proceed  to  reason  upon  things  im- 
perfectly conceived,  if  we  deal  with  notions 
as  co-extensive  with  the  object,  when  they 
are  not,  we  may  be  led  into  contradictions. 
There  are  propositions  in  which  we  may  rest 
as  far  as  they  are  the  correlate  of  moral  or 
practical  truth,  but  which  may  not  be  pushed 
out  to  further  conclusions.  This  is  the 
nature,  then,  of  mysterious  truth.  Something 
is  gained  if  even  this  obvious  fact  is  admit- 
ted, that  we  are  bound  to  regard  as  true 
much  which  it  is  impossible  to  realise  in 

*  Essay,  b.  ii  cc.  xxix.  xxxi 


imagination.  God — ^to  take  one  example — 
formed  His  purposes,  yet  His  purposes  are 
eternal.  There  never  was  a  time  when  they 
were  not. 

We  are  not  to  make  m3rsteries  of  our  own. 
We  are  not  to  create  artificial  difficulties  by 
our  own  hypotheses  and  speculations ;  we 
are  not  to  invent  untenable  dogmas,  and 
then  take  refuge  in  mystery  as  a  shelter 
against  assault.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says, 
in  his  decided  way,  of  Brown's  defence  of  his 
theory  of  perception :  "  Having  swamped 
himself  in  following  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a 
theory,  he  has  no  right  to  refer  its  private 
absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason, 
or  to  generalise  his  own  factitious  ignorance 
by  a  *  Qtiantum  est  quod  nescimus  ! '  "*  Nor 
is  the  plea  of  m3rstery  to  be  interposed  as  a 
bar  to  study.  The  fact  that  the  truths  of 
Christianity  are  detached  and  incomplete, 
may  well  stimulate  us  to  explore  for  their 
hidden  bonds  of  union,  and  for  the  comple- 
mentary truth  which  they  imply.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  opinions  of  most  men 
mark  the  point  where  they  grew  tired  of 
thinking.  Perhaps  a  like  remark  might  be 
made  of  the  boundaries  by  which  many 
fence  oflF  the  region  of  the  unknowable.  I 
may  not  be  able. to  solve  a  problem,  but 
another  may  do  better.  In  theology,  indi- 
viduals now  and  then  appear  to  do  a  work 
like  that  of  the  bold  explorers  who  push 
their  voyages  into  unknown  seas,  and  descry 
lands  never  before  discovered.  *^  Codorum 
perrupit  claustra" — ^he  broke  through  the 
inclosures  of  heaven — ^is  the  exalted  praise 
given  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  on  his  monu- 
ment at  Upton.  There  are  great  teachers 
of  the  Church  to  whom,  in  our  enthusiasm, 
we  are  sometimes  moved  to  accord  a  like 
tribute  of  admiration. 

But  mystery  there  must  be.  Even  on  the 
baldest  theory  of  materialism,  our  existence, 
when  we  pause  to  think  upon  it,  is  a  wonder 
to  ourselves.    When  we  reflect  that  we  are 
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creatures,  when  we  consider  the  slow  unfold- 
ing of  our  powers,  the  disadvantages  under 
which  we  seek  for  knowledge,  the  weakness 
of  childhood  and  of  old  age,  the  distraction 
of  earthly  care,  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
the  thousand  avenues  through  which  error 
and  delusion  may  enter,  the  marvel  is  that 
any  man  can  cheam  of  heing  omniscient. 
The  other  extreme  of  absolute  scepticism,  or 
confessed  total  ignorance,  would  be  less 
irrational. 

And  mystery  there  will  alwajrs  be.  Even 
when  we  emerge  into  the  brighter  light  of 
heaven,  there  will  for  ever  be  to  the  finite 
mind  an  unexplored  beyond.  Great  truths 
have  an  unilluminated,  as  well  as  an  illumi- 
nated side.  "  Three-sevenths  of  the  moon's 
surface,"  writes  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
are  entirely  concealed  from  our  observation, 
and  must  alwa3rs  remain  so,  unless  new  and 
unexpected  disturbing  causes  come  into 
play.  These  cosmical  relations  involuntarily 
remind  us  of  nearly  similar  conditions  in  the 
intellectual  world  where  ....  there  are 
regions  similarly  turned  away  from  us,  and 
apparently  unattainable,  of  which  only  a 
narrow  margin  has  revealed  itself,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  the  human  mind,  appear- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  either  glimmering 
in  true  or  delusive  light."  *  It  is  a  mistake 
to  think  that  practical  piety  would  be  pro- 
moted by  dispelling  all  mystery,  and  bringing 
everjrthing  within  the  grasp  of  finite  com- 
prehension. We  look  up  to  things  that  are 
above.  We  do  not  adore  what  is  on  our 
level,  or  beneath  us.  The  vault  of  heaven 
is  not  made  less  impressive  to  the  beholder 
by  the  thought  that  stretching  away  beyond 
the  utmost  reach  of  his  vision  are  limitless 
fields  of  space.  Who  would  pour  the  glare  of 
noonday  through  the  aisles  and  ''high  em- 
bowered roof"  of  the  cathedral  where  he 
kneels  in  worship?  Whydowespeakof**adim 
religious  light  ? "  The  future  life  is  behind  the 
veil ;  and  as  John  Foster  has  said,  there  are 
•  Cotmos,  Bolin's  ed.,  voL  I.,  p.  S3. 


"  descanters  on  the  invisible  world  "  .  .  .  . 
"  from  the  vulgarity  of  whose  illuminations 
you  are  excessively  glad  to  escape  into  the 
solemn  twilight  of  faith."  It  is  the  deep 
mjTstery  of  a  human  soul  that  renders  it  an 
object  of  such  fascinating  interest  We  are 
not  much  attracted  by  shallow  natures,  who 
show  all  that  is  in  them.  How  often  has  it 
been  imagined  that  the  power  of  Christianity 
was  to  be  increased  by  getting  rid  of  the 
truths  that  bafile  the  attempt  at  precise 
definition,  and  shade  off  into  mystery  !  I 
could  bring  you  passages  from  Dr.  Channing, 
Dr.  Gannett,  and  others,  which  confidently 
predict  that  "  liberal  Christianity,"  as  they 
termed  it,  would  prove  a  great  bulwark 
agains  infidelity.  Christianity  by  being 
made  "rational"  would  disarm  its  oppo- 
nents. They  were  sincere  in  this  expecta- 
tion; but  they  lived  to  see  movements 
springing  up  under  their  eyes,  which  demon- 
strated how  groundless  it  was.  Liberal 
Christianity  did  not  prove  to  be  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  new  era  of  faith,  and  the  solvent 
of  unbelief.  On  the  contrary,  its  progeny 
excited  amazement  and  a  degree  of  dismay 
in  those  who  had  unwittingly  assisted  at 
their  birth. 

Under  this  head,  I  must  illustrate  the 
remark  that  the  rationalistic  tendency  is  not 
confined  to  heterodox  schools  of  thought. 
High  Calvinists  have  sometimes  assumed  to 
unveil  the  motives  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe  and  of  man,  to  an  extent  not 
warranted  by  Revelation.  How  different  is 
the  tone  of  Bishop  Butler  ;  as  when  he  says : 
"  The  whole  end  for  which  God  made  and 
thus  governs  the  world,  may  be  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  There 
may  be  somewhat  in  it  as  impossible  for  us 
to  have  any  conception  of,  as  for  a  blind 
man  to  have  any  conception  of  colours."* 

2.  nationalism  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  influence  of  sin  upon  our  capacity  for 
investigating  religious  truth.      True,  lliis 
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darkening  influence  may  be  oyer-stated,  or 
stated  so  that  scepticism  is  the  proper 
corollary.  This  is  one  extreme.  The  other 
extreme  is  that  Pelagianism  of  the  intellect, 
which  springs  out  of  a  Pelagian  idea  of  sin, 
and  is  oblivious  of  one  grand  fountain  of 
intellectual  error.  The  caution,  the  modesty, 
the  humility,  the  contentment  with  partial 
knowledge,  of  one  who  is  conscious  not  only 
of  the  natural  weakness  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  but,  also,  of  the  infirmity  consequent 
upon  sin,  are  foreign  to  the  Rationalistic 
spirit  It  is  not  alone,  or  chiefly,  that  sin 
may  render  one  sluggish  in  the  search  for 
truth,  or  engender  an  unfair  bias,  or  a  selfish 
reluctance  to  admit  an  unwelcome  discovery. 
These  vices  do  often  exist  in  professed  in- 
quirers for  religious  truth.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst  effect  of  sin.  Far  from  it.  In- 
activity of  conscience,  a  blunted  discernment 
of  the  truth,  when  there  is  no  conscious 
hatred  of  it,  or  intellectual  dishonesty, — the 
most  baneful  influence  of  sin  is  of  this 
character.  Its  action,  like  that  of  an  opiate, 
is  to  dull  the  perceptions.  And  it  is  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  soul  which  are  thus 
aff'ected  by  the  alienation  of  the  will  from 
God.  A  man  understands  the  world  in 
which  he  feels  at  home,  which  calls  out  his 
sympathy,  where  his  hopes  are  fastened,  to 
which  he  has  given  up  the  aff'ections  of  his 
nature.  For  the  "  natural  man,"  it  is  not 
the  world  of  "  things  not  seen  and  eternal." 
"  How  can  ye  believe,'*  said  Jesus,  "  which 
receive  honour  one  of  another  ? "  The  love 
of  distinction  precluded  the  possibility  of 
£Edth.  The  heart  had  its  object  and  was 
satisfied.  How  could  it  go  forth  to  a  higher 
good  ?  Without  a  craving  for  it,  how  conld 
it  understand  it  ? 

3.  Rationalism  ignores,  partially  or  wholly, 
the  premises  of  religious  faith.  Moral  and 
religious  impressions,  that  involve,  or  lead 
to,  faith,  are  phenomena  of  experience. 
They  must  be  known  through  experience,  if 
known  at  all,  like  the  filial  feeling,  or  love 


between  the  sexes.  A  man  bom  deaf  is  a 
poor  judge  of  music ;  a  man  bom  blind  can- 
not safely  reason  upon  colours.  The  Bible 
frequently  calls  those  who  are  insensible 
to  the  realities  of  religion,  "deaf"  and 
'*  blind."  The  sense  of  these  realities  varies 
very  much  in  degree  in  different  persons. 
Where  it  is  feeble,  the  antecedent  condition 
of  faith  is  proportionately  absent.  Take  the 
perception  of  the  evil  of  sin — ^rn  what 
different  degrees  does  it  exist !  How  dif- 
ferent are  the  images  which  the  same  words 
call  up  !  Compare  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
Cross  with  the  impenitent!  Compare  the 
Publican  in  the  parable  with  the  Pharisee ! 
The  sensation  of  guilt  is  very  faint  in  some 
men.  In  Paul,  Luther,  Wesley,  Bunyan, 
Edwards,  and  in  a  multitude  of  less  fame, 
the  sense  of  unworthiness  is  overwhelming. 
They  can  only  cry,"  Infinite  upon  infinite  !" 
Now  here  is  a  variable  element ;  and  yet  it 
is  an  element  that  wiU  give  shape  and  colour 
to  all  of  a  man's  religious  beliefs.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  lines  from  Dr.  Newman : 
"Different,  indeed,  is  his  view"— the  view 
taken  by  a  religious  man — "  of  God  and  of 
man,  of  the  claims  of  God,  of  man's 
resources,  of  the  guilt  of  disobedience,  and 
of  the  prospect  of  forgiveness,  from  those 
flimsy,  self-invented  notions,  which  satisfy 
the  reason  of  the  mere  man  of  letters,  or  the 
prosperous  and  self-indulgent  philosopher  1" 
.  ..."  To  see  tmly  the  cost  and  misery  of 
sinning,  we  must  quit  the  public  haunts  of 
business  and  pleasure,  and  be  able,  like  the 
angek,  to  see  the  tears  shed  in  secret ;  to 
witness  the  anguish  of  pride  and  impatience, 
where  there  is  no  sorrow ;  the  sting  of  re- 
morse, where  yet  there  is  no  repentance; 
the  wearing,  never-ceasing  struggle  between 
conscience  and  sin;  the  misery  of  indecision ; 
the  harassing,  haunting  fears  of  death,  and 
a  judgment  to  come ;  and  the  superstitions 
which  these  engender.  Who  can  name  the 
overwhelming  total  of  the  world's  guilt  and 
suffering — suffering   crying   for   vengeance 
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on  the  anthois  of  it,  and  guilt  foreboding 
it  ?"*  Suppose  one  to  have  his  eye  open  to 
the  appalling  reality  of  sin  and  guilt ;  his 
judgment  on  every  leading  question  of  reli- 
gion and  theology  will  be  powerfully  aflfected 
by  that  perception.  The  being  of  God,  the 
need  of  deliverance  from  without,  the  atone- 
ment, the  Spirit's  influence,  will  present 
themselves  to  him  in  an  utterly  new  light. 
Take,  for  one  instance,  the  sinless  character 
of  Jesus !  What  a  momentous  fact  this  is 
now  felt  to  be !  **  This  man  hath  done 
nothing  amiss ! "  To  the  Penitent  on  the 
Cross,  this  utterance  had  a  depth  of  meaning 
which  ordinary  minds  cannot  fathom.  There 
is  need,  first,  of  that  sense  of  unworthiness 
which  had  expressed  itself  in  the  honest,  sad 
confession  :  *'  We,  indeed,  suffer  the  due 
reward  of  our  deeds!"  The  innocence  of 
Jesus,  and  His  own  conscious  guilt — each 
cast  an  illumination  upon  the  other.  Has  a 
man  struggled  with  the  appetites  of  sense,  or 
with  the  selfish  thirst  for  human  praise,  or 
has  he  known  sin  in  any  form  with  that  inti- 
mate knowledge  that  comes  from  an  expe- 
rience of  its  power,  the  fact  that  Christ  was 
absolutely  without  sin,  that  with  all  His 
purity  of  conscience,  which  pierced  through 
every  disguise,  not  a  syllable  of  self-accusa- 
tion mingled  in  his  prayers  to  the  Father  to 
whom  He  laid  bare  His  spirit, — not  even 
when  He  was  thrown  back  on  Himself  by  the 
dreadful  ordeal  of  suffering — ^this  fact  is 
more  impressive  than  any  miracle  that  He 
wrought,  and  renders  the  miracles  credible. 
Yet  to  one  who  knows  not  sin  in  this  living 
way,  the  same  fact  may  hardly  excite  a 
moment's  attention. 

But  some  one  may  say  to  you,  in  the  way 
of  objection :  "I  have  no  such  feeling  respect- 
ing sin ;  your  conviction  on  this  subject, 
and,  therefore,  the  beliefs  induced  by  it,  are 
subjective."  This  you  will  have  to  allow  ; 
you  can  pretend  to  no  demonstration.  You 
speak  for  yourself.  But  you  can  aflirm, 
*  University  Sermont,  pp.  114, 116. 


first,  that  this  experience  is  as  distinct  and 
as  inexpungeable  in  your  mind  as  any  fiict 
of  consciousness  ;  and  that  for  yourself,  you 
are  as  sure  of  the  reality  of  sin  and  guilt  as 
of  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  and 
perhaps  more  so;  and,  secondly,  that  you  do 
not  stand  alone.  The  Catholic  Church  is  with 
you ;  a  great  number  out  of  every  nation,  and 
kindred,  and  people  and  tongue,  in  a  long 
course  of  centuries,  give  a  like  testimony. 
This  experience  is  not  confined  to  an  indivi- 
dual ;  it  cannot  be  set  aside  as  something 
merely  subjective,'  personal,  mystical,  eccen- 
tric. It  has  a  Catholic  quality.  Nay,  it  is 
met  with  on  heathen  as  well  as  on  Christian 
ground.  If  you  discredit  Paul,  go  to  Seneca. 
Rationalism  makes  light  of  assents  of  the 
mind,  of  the  antecedents  of  which  it  is 
practically  ignorant.  It  reasons  within  a 
sphere  where  the  data  of  inference  are  faintly 
perceived,  and  thus  it  reasons  in  the  dark. 

4.  nationalism  is  inclined  to  take  no  ac- 
count of  implicit  mental  processes.  In  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  men  generally  reason 
without  distinctly  knowing  it.  They  do  not 
analyse  the  process,  either  while  it  is  going 
forward,  or  afterward.  They  bring  its  vali- 
dity to  no  formal  test.  It  is  considered  the 
attribute  of  genius  to  bound  to  its  goal, 
without  taking  the  intermediate  steps,  or 
else  taking  them  so  rapidly  that  they  are 
not  separately  discerned  in  consciousness. 
Genius  divines  the  truth  before  it  is  proved. 
The  story  is  told  of  Haydn  that  one  to 
whom  he  undertook  to  give  lesson  in  thorough 
bass  inquired  of  him  why  he  put  this  note 
and  that  chord  in  his  symphonies ;  to  which 
the  puzzled  composer  could  only  answer, 
"  Because  it  was  right."  What  is  sagacity 
but  a  power  of  instantaneous  judgment? 
The  steps  of  the  mental  process  are  not 
separated ;  they  have  been  likened  to  the 
spokes  in  a  swiftly-revolving  wheel.  The 
sagacity  of  a  merchant,  a  sea-captain,  a 
physician,  an  artisan,  a  teacher,  may  be  a 
sure  guide,  even  when  it  is  difficult  for  him 
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to  assign  reasons  for  his  mental  decisions. 
"  I  have  fought  many  battles,"  said  Welling- 
ton to  Sir  William  Napier, — "  and  have 
acquired  an  instinct  about  them  which  I 
cannot  describe  ;  but  I  know  how  to  fight  a 
battle."  Tact,  if  it  be  not  a  strictly  intui- 
tive perception,  is  a  form  of  rapid,  implicit 
reasoning.  Locke  himself  says  :  ''  Ood  has 
not  been  so  sparing  to  men  [as]  to  make 
them  barely  two-legged  animals,  and  left  it 
to  Aristotle  to  make  them  rational,  t.^., 
those  few  of  them  that  he  could  get  so  to 
examine  the  grounds  of  syllogisms,"  etc. 
''He  has  given  them  a  mind  that  can 
reason,"  .  .  .  "  it  has  a  native  faculty  to 
perceive  the  coherence,  or  incoherence  of  its 
ideas,"*  etc.  The  mass  of  Christians  are 
persuaded  of  the  truths  of  religion,  not 
by  arguments  formally  drawn  out,  and 
weighed  singly,  but  as  the  result  of  a 
mental  process  which  may  not  be  any 
the  less  valid  for  not  being  the  object  of 
reflective  analysis. 

5.  The  remark  may  be  added  that  Ra- 
tionalism exaggerates  the  office  of  logic  in 
religion.  In  ascertaining  religious  truth,  it 
is  first  of  all  important  that  the  soul  should 
have  the  experiences  which  are  the  antece- 
dents of  conviction ;  for  example,  that  life 
should  be  infused  into  the  conscience.  Men 
do  not  reason  themselves  into  the  exercise 
of  love,  any  more  than  they  reason  them- 
selves into  the  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
a  landscape,  or  into  the  enjoyment  of  a 
painting  of  Titian.  There  must  be  life, 
and  its  phenomena  must  be  presented  in 
consciousness,  in  order  to  have  something 
to  reason  upon.  This  is  simply  to  say  that 
in  order  to  understand  life,  one  must  live. 
If  a  child  would  see  into  the  rationale  of 
the  family  institution,  let  him  exercise  filial 
love  and  obedience,  and  in  such  ways  provide 
himself  with  the  materials  for  a  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  The  comparative  insufficiency 
of  logic  as  a  means  of  awakening  religious 

♦  Essay,  B.  iv.,  ch.  xvii 


faith  is  obvious  to  wise  men.  Says  a  great 
writer :  "  First  shoot  round  corners,  and  you 
may  not  despair  of  converting  by  a  syllogism." 
"Logicians  are  more  set  upon  concluding 
rightly,  than  upon  right  conclusions."  "After 
all,  man  \&  not  9,  reasoning  animal ;  he  is 
a  seeing,  feeling,  contemplating,  acting 
animal."*  Let  me  add  that  the  very 
process  of  testing  faith  by  analysis  may 
conceivably  destroy  it.  The  sense  of  the 
authority  of  conscience,  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  of  guilt,  of  dependence,  may  vanish 
in  the  process  of  inspecting  it.  Dissection 
destroys  life  in  the  very  act.  Feeling  is 
shy,  and  flies  when  it  is  sharply  looked 
at,  and  put  in  a  crucible.  The  process 
was  healthy,  rational,  by  which  the  mind 
advanced  from  these  experiences  to  a 
conclusion ;  but  take  the  experiences  away, 
which  are  largely  spontaneous,  and  the 
conclusion  goes  with  them.  The  foundation 
is  swept  away,  and  the  superstructure  falls 
too. 

6.  Rationalism  tends  to  regard  Chris- 
tianity exclusively  as  a  doctrine.  There 
is  no  need  to  say  that,  in  itself  considered, 
the  teaching  of  Christ  cannot  be  valued  too 
highly.  He  came  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth.  But  then  even  His  teaching  is  not 
a  body  pf  abstractions.  Its  theme  was 
partly  His  personal  relation  to  men ;  the 
import  to  be  attached  to  His  victory  over 
evil,  to  His  death,  to  His  resurrection ; 
the  fact  of  His  reign,  His  intercession.  His 
invisible  presence  with  His  disciples  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  His  coming  into  the 
world  was  an  act  of  love ;  a  free  act,  not  a 
proposition  in  ethics  or  religion.  His  work 
stands  forth  as  an  achievement.  It  is  not 
a  theorem,  it  is  not  a  deduction  of  logic ; 
it  is  a  deliverance  through  a  deed.  If 
there  were  nothing  but  doctrine,  the  teacher 
might  be  dropped  out  of  sight,  as,  on  that 
theory  of  the  Gospel,  he  generally  will  be, 
sooner  or  later.  If  I  have  the  writings  of 
*  NewmatCs  Grammar  of  AasetUf  p.  91. 
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Aristotle,  I  have  all  that  he  can  do  for  me. 
I  may  be  ignorant  of  the  author,  I  may 
forget  his  existence,  without  any  serious 
loss.  To  the  view  of  Christ  as  a  teacher,  it 
may  be  added  that  He  is,  also,  an  example. 
The  example  of  Christ,  also,  is  of  price- 
less worth.  But  then  the  Rationalist  will 
sometimes  ask,  What  care  I  whether  it  be 
history  or  myth?  All  that  is  righteous, 
noble,  and  holy  in  His  character  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  record,  remains 
so,  even  if  that  character  is  imagined. 
Hence  Christ  Himself,  as  an  actual  person, 
is  of  little  or  no  account.  In  opposition 
to  such  ideas,  it  is  something  to  see 
that  a  work  was  done  by  Christ  which 
is  a  ground  of  reconciliation  and  peace, 
only  as  it  is  felt  and  acknowledged  to 
be  real  and  historical.  But  we  do  not 
attain  to  the  full  Christian  position,  as 
opposed  to  the  Rationalistic,  until  we  see 
that  faith  is  a  personal  relation  of  the  soul 
to  a  living,  present  Christ,  whereby  its 
isolated,  separate,  selfish  life  is  given  up. 
Then  we  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  Gospel 
as  taught  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  We 
believe  not  merely  in  a  historical  Christ  of 
the  past,  but  in  a  living  Saviour,  without 
whom  we  "  can  do  nothing." 

7.  Rationalism,  even  in  its  better  types, 
is  prone  to  seek  for  religious  truth  merely 
for  its  own  sake.  Is  not  this  right?  Is 
there  any  more  exalted  motive  to  impel  the 
inquirer?  Yes,  there  is  a  higher  motive 
than  the  love  of  knowledge.  That  higher 
impulse  is  the  love  of  goodness.  There  is 
an  aspiration  to  be  perfect  in  character ;  a 
hunger  for  righteousness ;  a  yearning  to  be 
just,  holy,  faithful,  obedient,  loving.  The 
promise  is  not  to  the  lover  of  knowledge, 
but  to  the  pure  in  heart.  He  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  the  doctrine. 
It  is  revealed  to  "  babes."  I  do  not  see  how 
any  earnest  man  can  sanction  the  much 
applauded  remark  of  Lessing,  that  if  truth 
were  offered  in  one  hand,  and  the  search  for 


truth  in  the  other,  he  would  choose  the  latter.* 
This  offers  an  affront  to  trutL  It  puts  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase  above  the  prize  at  the 
end  of  it.  No  one  would  hope  much  from 
efforts  to  ascertain  religious  truth,  that  were 
instigated  by  the  love  of  money.  Where  a 
student  is  instigated  predominantly  by  the 
desire  of  literary  fame,  which  Hume  avows 
to  have  been  his  "  ruling  passion,"t  it  is  no 
cause  for  wonder  if  the  gates  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  truth  are  closed  against  him.  But, 
if  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  trusted,  what 
greater  success  can  be  expected  for  researches 
which  proceed  from  no  other  impulse  than 
intellectual  curiosity?  There  is  no  royal 
road  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  opened  for 
the  acute,  the  bright-minded,  the  specu- 
lative, the  learned.  "  He  took  a  child  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  them."  There  is 
but  one  door,  the  door  of  humility.  I 
think  that  if  the  unbelievers  who  just  now 
figure  prominently  among  the  writers  and 
lecturers  in  Natiural  Science,  had  the 
simple  love  of  goodness  which  belonged  to 
Kepler,  and  Newton,  and  Faraday,  they 
would,  like  these,  believe  in  God  and  Chris- 
tianity. They  would  then  stand  at  the  right 
point  of  view.  They  would  feel  the  need  of 
the  salvation  of  Christ  for  themselves,  and 
would  believe  in  it  from  its  correspondence 
to  this  need.  "  They  that  are  whole  need 
not  a  physician." 

Goethe,  in  his  powerful  drama,  has  de- 
scribed that  unbridled  lust  of  knowledge, 
which  longs  to 

" detect  the  inmost  force 

Which  binds  the  world,  and  guides  its  course  ; 
Its  germs,  productive  powers  explore."  % 

*  As  Shakespeare  says  of  a  lover's  pleasure,  before 
and  after  his  suit  is  granted : 
"  Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing.'* 
— Troilm  and  Crtisida, 
t  See  Hume's  Autobiography. 

t  " was  die  Welt 

Im  Innersten  zusammenhalt, 
Sohau'  aUe  Wirkenskraftund  Samen,**— PoiMt,  7% 
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Di&heartened  by  the  firuitless  struggle  to  un- 
rayel  the  mysteries  of  being,  Faust  will  taste 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL 
He  will  know  the  delights  of  sense  : 

"  The  thread  of  thought  at  last  is  broken 
And  knowledge  brings  disgust  unspoken. 
Let  ns  the  sensual  deeps  explore." 

In  truth,  his  pact  with  Mephistopheles  was 
made  earlier,  when  he  aspired  to  omniscience. 
He  sought  then  to  break  through  the  barriers 
of  finite  being.  The  reaction  of  sensual 
passion  is  strange,  yet  not  unnatural,  in  one 
who,  having  made  a  god  of  science,  has  at- 
tempted a  wild  flight  intoa  region  inaccessible 
to  man,  and  is  flung  breathless  to  the  eartL 
The  restless  craving  that  is  foiled  in  the 
pursuit  of  one  object  turns  to  another. 

If  the  rank  belongs  to  faith  which  we  have 
claimed  for  it,  the  question  may  arise.  What 
srfeguard  have  we  against  superstition  ? 
What  shall  prevent  us  from  mistaking  the 
dreams  of  fancy  for  realities  ?  In  answer  to 
this  question  it  might  be  said  that  men  are 
not  found  to  be  infedlible  in  their  logic  more 
than  in  their  feelings.  How  shall  they  be 
sure  that  their  reasoning  is  exact,  that  no 
weak  link  gets  into  the  chain?  Prejudice 
and  passion  may  warp  the  intellect  of  the 
most  expert  logician.  Fallacies  creep  into 
the  argument  of  astute  reasoners.  No  sound 
man  yields  to  arguments  for  a  proposition 
that  contravenes  the  moral  sense,  whether 
he  can  detect  a  flaw  in  them  or  not. 

**  The  estate  of  man  would  be,  indeed,  forlorn, 
If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart"  * 

Beason,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  may 
exercise  a  critical  office  with  regard  to  a 
process  which  the  understanding  of  itself  is 
incompetent  to  originate.  There  is  a  regula- 
tive function  which  it  may  use  in  relation  to 
experiences  of  the  soul  which  have  a  sub- 
sbtence  of  their  own.  These  do  not  disdain 
to  legitimate  themselves  at  the  bar  of  reason. 

•  Wordsworth's  Excunion^  b.  iv. 


It  is  said  with  truth  that  arguments  must 
be  used  in  persuading  the  heathen  to  accept 
Christianity,  and  with  unbelievers.  But 
there  is  little  promise  of  success  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel,  unless  a  moral 
feeling  can  be  reached,  or  a  sense  of  moral 
need  aroused.  The  missionary  must  expose 
the  inadequacy  .of  the  heathen  S3rstem  to 
satisfy  necessities  and  aspirations  of  human 
nature,  and,  on  the  contrary,  must  point 
out  the  adaptedness  of  Christianity  to  this 
end.  He  will  make  no  headway  unless  he 
can  reach  needs  that  are  below  the  region 
of  mere  intellectual  debate.  The  greatest 
teacher  of  natural  religion  among  the 
heathen,  Socrates,  unlike  the  Sophists,  ap- 
pealed to  moral  intuitions.  St.  Paul  at 
Athens  aims  to  awaken  a  consciousness  of 
the  unworthy  and  unsatisfying  character  of 
heathen  worship,  and  to  point  out  to  his 
hearers  the  God  whom  they  were  feeling 
after  and  blindly  seeking ;  the  Being  whom 
even  then  they  ignorantly  worshipped. 

The  Scriptures  exhort  us,  indeed,  to  be 
ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is 
in  us.  But  the  prime  corrective  of  error 
they  make  to  be  a  moral  one.  ''If  thine 
eye  be  single," — thy  inmost  motive  or  aim 
be  right, — "  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of 
light"  (Matt.  vi.  22).  "Every  one  that 
loveth  .  .  .  knoweth  God"  (iJohn  iv.  7). 
The  "  wisdom  of  the  world  " — Greek  philo- 
sophy and  speculation — had  not  given  a 
knowledge  of  God.  Divine  things  are  "  spiri- 
tually discerned."  "He  that  is  spiritual 
judgeth  all  things"  (1  Cor.  i.  21 ;  ii.  14, 16). 
**  The  sheep  hear  his  voice "  (John  x.  3). 
The  prayer  of  Paul  is  that  the  Philippian 
Christians  may  grow  in  love,  and,  by  that 
means,  in  "knowledge  and  in  all  judg- 
ment,"— the  knowledge  of  principles  and  the 
perception  of  their  practical  applications 
(PhiL  i.  9). 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  relation  of 
faith  and  reason  suggest  two  observations. 
The  first  is  that  about  every  great  Christian 
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truth  there  is  a  debatable  ground.    A  defi- 
nition is  to  be  given ;  the  bond  of  connection 
between  the  truth  supposed  and  other  related 
Christian  truths  is  to  be  sought ;  a  place  is 
to  be  found  for  it  in  the  general  sum  of  our 
knowledge.    All  this  work  of  accurate  con- 
ception and  explanation  constitutes  an  open 
field  for  differences  to  arise  among  those 
who  concur  in  the  main  thing.    Two  maps 
6i  the  same  country  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
exactly  agree.     There  are  the  same  great 
rivers,  the  same  mountains,  the  same  cities, 
the  same  grand  divisions;   but  the  boun- 
daries  and   locations   will    not    precisely 
coincide.     Now,  where  the  line  is  to  be 
drawn  between  the  truth  itself  and  this 
debatable  province,  it  may  not  be  always 
easy  to  determine.    You  might  draw  it  in 
one  place,  and  I  in  another.     One  may  hold 
that  more  is  revealed  respecting  a  truth 
than  another  is  able  to  allow.    One  may  see 
implications  which  another  does  not  admit. 
One  may  identify  with  a  truth  his  own  par- 
ticular conception  or  philosophy  respecting  it, 
and  become  narrow  and  intolerant.  Another 
may    err    on    the    side    of    latitudinarian 
vagueness,  may  leave  the  truth  in  a  haze 
where  nothing  distinct  is  seen.    A  passion 
for  definiteness,  a  passion  for  completeness, 
impatience  of  difficulties,  the  exigencies  of  a 
system,  have  led  men  to  attenuate  a  truth, 
or  else  to  exaggerate  or  distort  it.    All  I 
wish  to  assert  here  is  that  in  connection  with 
a  great  religious  truth  there  is  room  for 
diversity  of  definition,  exposition,  defence. 

It  is  one  of  the  wise  cautions  which  Lord 
Bacon  gives  to  theologians  that  they  should 
not  attach  the  same  authority  to  "  inferences 
as  to  principles."  "  For  it  cannot  but  open 
men's  eyes,"  he  says,  "to  see  that  many 
controversies  do  merely  pertain  to  that  which 
is  either  not  revealed  or  positive,  and  that 
many  others  do  grow  upon  weak  and  obscure 
inferences  and  derivations."  * 

The  second  observation  has  to  do  with  the 

♦  J)t  AiigmentUf  b.  ix.    Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  ii. 


limit  of  the  believer's  responsibility  in  rela- 
tion to  difficulties  and  objections  brought 
against  the  articles  of  the  Christian  fiuth. 
When  we  assert  that  a  truth  has  a  mysterious 
side,  we  absolve  ourselves  firom  answering 
that  class  of  attacks  and  objections  which 
pre-suppose  the  contrary.    Religious  truth 
has  practical  relations.  It  is  largely  on  these 
that  its  verification  rests.    In  many  of  the 
concerns  of  life,  we  feel  justified  in  leaving 
theoretical  difficulties  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.  We  rely  upon  the  test  of  experienca 
Then,  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
many  of  the  problems  of  theology  are  equally 
problems   of  philosophy.       The    Christian 
believer  is  no  more  bound  to  clear  them  up 
than  any  other  man.    Also,  many  features 
of  revealed  truth  are  strictly  analogous  to 
facts  in   the  divine  administration  of  the 
world,  which  are   patent   and  undeniable. 
Whether  the  Christian  truth  be  explicable 
or  not,  therefore,  it  stands  on  a  level,  as 
regards  the  objection  to  its  reasonableness, 
with  conceded,  unquestionable  facts.     This 
analogy  reduces  the   assailant  to  silence. 
Let  him  transfer  his  quarrel  with  Christian 
truth  to  a  stubborn  antagonist — the  consti- 
tution and  course  of  the  world.    Here  is  the 
problem  of  liberty  and  necessity.  It  emerges 
in  theology,  and   confironts  us  in  connec- 
tion with  several  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity.    But  it  crops  out  equally  in  the 
study  of  history,  the  moment  we  see  that 
history  is  not  a  chaotic  succession  of  uncon- 
nected events,  and  in  the  concerns  of  daily 
life.    Let  the  objector  to  Christian  truth 
solve  it,  if  he  can,  for  himself.  « It  is  purely 
a  work  of  supererogation  when  the  Christian 
believer  goes  out   to  satisfy  inquirers  or 
opponents  as  to  truth,  whatever  perplexities 
belong  to  it,  which  they  aasume  in  their 
habitual  judgments,  and  act  upon  in  thdr 
daily  conduct 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion, 
let  me  rapidly  pass  in  review  several  of  the 
leading  truths  of  religion. 
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What  are  the  sources  of  our  belief  in  Gkxi  ? 
First,  this  belief  stands  in  a  close  relation  to 
the  operations  of  conscience.    I  hear  in  my 
soul  a  mandate,  as  firom  a  Superior.    It  is 
holy,  and  this  inspires  the  belief  that  holi- 
ness— a  holy  will  and  preference — charac- 
terise its  unseen  Source.    Blame,  approba- 
tion, shame,  which  ensue  upon  obedience  or 
transgression,  are  feelings  which  are  ''  corre- 
lative   with  persons."      Says    a    profound 
writer,  from  whom  I  have  before  quoted: 
"  If,  as  is  the  case,. we  feel  responsibility,  are 
ashamed,  are   frightened,  at  transgressing 
the  voice  of  conscience,  this  implies  that 
there  is  One  to  whom  we  are  responsible, 
before  whom  we  are  ashamed,  whose  claims 
upon  us  we  fear.    If,  on  doing  wrong,  we  feel 
the   same   tearful,  broken-hearted   sorrow 
which  overwhelms  us  on  hurting  a  mother  ; 
if,  on  doing  right,  we  enjoy  the  same  serenity 
of  mind,  the  same  soothing,  satisfactory 
delight  which  follows  on  our  receiving  praise 
from  a  father,  we  certainly  have  within  us 
the  image  of  some  person,  to  whom  our  love 
and  veneration  look,  in  whose  smile  we  find 
our  happiness,  for  whom  we  yearn,  towards 
whom  we  direct  our  pleadings,  in  whose 
anger  we  are  troubled,  and  waste  away. 
These  feelings  are  such  as  require  for  their 
cause  an  intelligent  being."  ...."*  The 
wicked  flees  when  no  man  pursueth ' ;  then 
why  does  he  flee?     Whence  his  terror? 
Who  is  it  that  he  sees  in  solitude,  in  dark- 
ness, in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  heart?"* 
Shall  we  call  it  an  act  of  reasoning  by  which 
we  arrive  at  this  faith  ?    If  so,  the  process 
is    not    explicit   in  consc^usness,   and  it 
includes  but  one  step.      If  it  be  called 
reasoning,  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  principle  of  cause  and  efiect  does 
not  spring  up  in  consciousness,  in  its  abstract 
form,  but  is  reached  by  comparison  and 
generalisation.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  pass 
from   one  concrete  to  another  in  making 
inferences.     The  assumption  on  which  we 
♦  Qrammar  of  Assent,  pp.  105, 106. 


proceed  is  latent.  But  I  prefer  to  consider 
the  thought  of  God  and  belief  in  God,  which 
spontaneously  arise  in  connection  with  the 
feelings  of  conscience,  as  analogous  to  the 
recognition  of  unseen  objects  in  the  out- 
ward world,  which  is  conditioned  on  the 
multiform  impressions  of  sense.  God  reveals 
Himself  to  the  soul  in  these  voices  within 
it.  Let  it  be  observed  here  that  if  the 
emotions  of  conscience  are  subtracted,  if 
conscience  be  lifeless,  the  antecedents  of 
faith  have  vanished.  The  case  is  like  that 
of  one  whose  organs  of  sense  are  paral3rsed, 
to  whom,  therefore,  external  things  do  not 
reveal  themselves. 

The  second  source  of  our  belief  in  God  is 
closely  connected  with  the  one  just  named. 
It  is  the  sense  of  dependence,  which  finds 
no  object  to  rest  upon  in  the  outward  world. 
From  the  world  I  distinguish  myself,  thereby 
attaining  to  self-consciousness.  The  out- 
ward world  acts  on  me,  and  awakens  in  me 
the  feeling  of  dependence  ;  but  I  act  upon 
it;  I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  distinct  from 
it,  and  cannot  ascribe  my  being  to  it ;  and 
thus  the  sense  of  dependence  spontaneously 
finds  its  correlate  in  the  infinite  Person,  who 
thus  reveals  His  existence,  at  the  same  time 
that  in  conscience  He  reveals  His  holy 
authority. 

But  the  soul  tends  to  God,  is  drawn  to 
Him  as  the  ground  of  rest,  and  the  satisfying 
good.  Hear  the  outcry  of  the  human  spirit, 
when  the  sense  of  communion  with  Him  is 
clouded!  ''As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  thee, 
0  God  !  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God."  The  soul  believes  in  that 
which  it  thirsts  for,  not  by  framing  an  argu- 
ment, although  an  argument  could  be  framed 
out  of  this  very  feeling,  but  immediately — 
or,  rather,  implicitly.  The  hart  believes 
that  there  are  water-brooks ;  otherwise  he 
would  not  seek  them.  It  is  a  wise  word  of 
Pascal  that  he  who  seeks  for  God  implies, 
and  may  know,  that  God  is.    But  if  there 
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were  a  hart  which  never  felt  thirst,  he  would 
not  believe  in  cooling  water.  It  is  not  at 
broken  cisterns  which  can  hold  no  water,  it 
is  only  at  one  fountain,  that  man  can  slake 
his  otherwise  insatiable  thirst  for  a  sufficient 
good. 

But,  one  may  ask,  does  not  the  design 
evident  in  nature  prove  that  there  is  a  God  ? 
The  argument  from  design  is  a  valid  one, 
and  is  not  shaken  by  recent  discoveries  in 
science.  But  this  argument  pre-supposes 
that  I  am  myself  a  free  intelligence.  If 
what  I  call  freedom  in  myself,  by  which  I 
make  and  carry  out  a  plan  or  pursue  an  end, 
is  delusive,  and  if  all  my  own  purposes  are 
really  the  product  of  blind,  impersonal 
agency,  then  the  world  may  spring  from  the 
same  cause,  and  the  argument  of  design  is 
undermined.  But  how  can  I  demonstrate 
my  own  freedom  as  a  person  ?  It  is  a  fact 
of  consciousness,  but  it  admits  of  no  proof 
Then,  we  know  that  many,  in  these  days 
especially,  who  come  in  contact,  in  their 
daily  studies,  with  what  strikes  us  as  mai;)cs 
of  design,  are  not  convinced  of  theism.  They 
have  another  interpretation  to  attach  to  the 
phenomena  spread  out  before  us.  Unless 
there  be  prior  faith,  germinant  at  least,  en- 
gendered in  the  soul  from  the  sources  already 
pointed  out,  the  naturalist  may  travel 
through  the  visible  creation  without  dis- 
covering God. 

I  have  now  to  add  that  an  act  of  will 
enters  into  faitL  There  is  a  choice  involved 
in  it. 

I  believe  with  Julius  MuUer  that  "  the 
holding  fast  to  the  personal  God  and  to  the 
inviolability  of  conscience,  is  an  act  of  the 
soul,  conditioned  on  a  living  sense  of  the 
supreme  worth  of  this  conviction."  Suppose 
yourself  tempted  to  do  a  wrong.  Let  it  be 
a  case,  like  the  secret  withdrawing  of  pro- 
perty from  one  who  can  aflFord  to  lose  it,  and 
will  never  miss  it ;  a  case  where  no  visible 
harm  is  to  ensue.  Immense  loss,  perhaps 
the  ruin  of  your  prospects  for  this  world  and 


of  the  happiness  of  those  dear  to  you,  im- 
pends, if  you  reftise.  Why  not  do  it? 
Nothing  stands  in  the  way  but  a  feeling, 
which  the  tempter  pronounces  an  unpractical 
scruple — ^a  sentiment — ^perhaps  an  accident 
of  inheritance.  Is  it  not  foolish  to  throw 
away  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,  for  so  intangible,  unsubstan- 
tial a  reason  ?  You  have  to  choose.  You 
throw  yourself  on  the  side  of  the  right  You 
decide  for  the  feeling,  against  the  arithmetic 
of  consequences,  against  seeming  expediency. 
You  feel  on  the  instant  that  in  losing  your 
life,  you  have  saved  it;  that  you  have  found 
your  true  self :  you  can  now  enter  into  the 
joy  of  heroic  souls  when,  with  a  noble  reck- 
lessness, they  fling  away  life  and  all  for  a 
sacred  cause.  But  when  you  decide  to  abide 
by  the  right,  come  what  will,  it  is  a  kind  of 
venture.  The  act  would  lose  its  charm  for 
yourself,  if  this  voluntary  element  were 
taken  out  of  it,  if  you  took  no  risk,  if  you 
could  demonstrate  by  a  mathematical  argu- 
ment that  which  you  know  and  feeL 
Equally  is  it  true  that  the  mind  is  not  co- 
erced into  a  belief  in  (Jod.  Yet  we  feel  that 
to  surrender  this  belief  would  be  to  enervate 
conscience,  chill  every  holy  aspiration,  and 
bring  desolation  into  the  soul.  It  is  true 
that  as  regards  both  the  inviolable  authority 
of  conscience,  and  faith  in  God,  we  can  show 
that  the  abandonment  of  these  convictions 
is  fatal  to  the  higher  life  of  man,  and  to  the 
order  and  well-being  of  society.  But  this 
argument,  while  it  corroborates,  will  not 
create,  belief 

The  future  life,  immortality,  is  a  truth 
of  faith.  Belief  in  it  is  closely  connected 
with  belief  in  God.  He  is  not  the  God 
of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  The  soul 
that  communes  with  Him  finds  in  this 
very  relation — in  the  sense  of  its  own  worth 
implied  in  this  relation — the  assurance  that 
it  is  not  to  perish  at  the  dissolution  of 
its  material  organs.  Its  life  is  consciously 
at  a  heaven-wide  elevation  above  that  of 
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the  brute ;  its  destiny  is  proportionately 
higher.  Whoever,  with  the  philosopher 
Eant,  contemplates  with  admiration  the 
starry  heavens  above  him,  and  the  moral 
law  within  him, — ^that  law  which  reveals  his 
connection  with  a  spiritual  order  not  less 
vast  and  incomprehensible  than  the  material 
universe  of  which  he  sees  himself  to  be  so 
insignificant  a  part ;  whoever  is  thus  over- 
whelmed at  once  with  a  sense  of  his  littleness 
and  greatness,  and  stands  in  awe  before  his 
own  soul ;  whoever,  with  Pascal,  takes  in  the 
immensity  of  the  physical  universe  compared 
with  which  the  little  portion  of  matter  which 
makes  up  his  body  is  a  drop  in  the  ocean, 
while  at  the  same  moment  he  remembers 
that  his  thought  compasses  all  this  physical 
magnificence ;  whoever  is  capable  of  reflec- 
tions like  these,  will,  in  certain  moods  at 
least,  expect  to  survive  death.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  moral  and  religious  nature  is 
roused  to  activity  do  we  know  ourselves  for 
what  we  are,  distinct  from,  and  superior  to, 
the  physical  organism  through  which  we  act 
and  which  reacts  upon  us.  We  are  made 
vividly  conscious  of  belonging  to  a  different 
order  of  things.  "  'But  how  do  you  wish  us 
to  bury  you  V  said  Crito  to  Socrates.  'Just 
as  you  please,'  he  answered,  '  if  you  only  get 
hold  of  me  and  do  not  let  me  escape  you.' 
And  quietly  laughing  and  glancing  at  us, 
he  said:  *I  cannot  persuade  Crito,  my 
friends,  that  this  Socrates,  who  is  now  talk- 
ing with  you,  and  laying  down  each  one  of 
these  propositions,  is  my  very  self;  for  his 
mind  is  full  of  the  thought  that  /  am  he 
whom  he  is  to  see  in  a  little  while  as  a 
corpse ;  and  so  he  asks  how  he  shall  bury 
me.* "  *  A  life  of  sense  lacks  this  conscious- 
ness, and  is  thus  without  the  attendant 
evidence  of  the  soul's  nature  and  destiny. 
Conscience  is  a  prophet.  Both  by  its  promises 
and  its  forebodings,  it  testifies  to  an  exist- 
ence hereafter.  "The  dread  of  something 
after  death,"  which  implies  that  we  are  to 
•Phado  lU. 


survive  death,  is  a  solemn  f^ct  in  human 
consciousness,  with  which  poets,  and  philo- 
sophers, and  all  who  scan  human  nature,  are 
familiar.  But  this  prediction  within  us  we 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  credit.  If  we 
give  heed  to  it,  it  is  an  act  of  faith.  There 
is  a  voice  in  the  heart  which  denies  the 
assertions  of  unbelief. 

"If  e'er,  when  faith  bad  faU*n  asleep, 
I  heard  a  voice,  *  Believe  no  more,* 
And  heard  an  ever-breaking  shore 
That  tumbled  in  the  Godless  deep  ; 

A  warmth  within  the  heart  would  melt 
The  freezing  reason's  colder  p^rt, 
And  like  a  man  in  wrath,  the  heart 

Stood  np  and  answered,  '  I  have  felt.*  *' 

The  same  poet,  after  singing  the  praise  of 
knowledge : 

'*  Who  loves  not  knowledge  ?    Who  shaU  rail 
Against  her  beauty  " 

goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Half -grown  as  yet,  a  child  and  vain, 
She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith. 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  Demons  ?  fiery  hot  to  burst 
AJl  barriers  in  her  onward  race 
For  power.    Let  her  know  her  place ; 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first." 

Let  us  turn  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
It  is  often  alleged  that  this  doctrine  is  not 
affirmed  in  the  Bible,  that  it  is  not  intelligible, 
that  it  is  not  practical  All  this,  as  orthodox 
theologians  concede,  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
true.  The  Bible  presents  us  only  with  the 
dejecta  membra  of  the  doctrine.  It  teaches, 
from  beginning  to  end,  that  there  is  only  one 
God.  But  it  tells  us  that  the  Father  is  God, 
that  the  Son  is  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  is 
God.  And  it  teaches  that  they  are  not 
altogether  the  same,  but  that  each  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  others  severally.  The 
sameness  does  not  interfere  with  the  other- 
ness, and  the  otherness  does  not  destroy 
the  sameness.  The  term  "Trinity"  is  a 
hieroglyph.     It  stands  for  several  discon- 
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Bected  propositions,  coUectiyely  taken.  It  is 
an  algebraic  sign  for  an  unknown,  m3rsterious 
relation.  By  this  term  we  bring  several 
separate  truths  into  juxtaposition,  and  thus 
parry  the  inference  that  in  affirming  one  we 
are  denying  another.  Without  some  caveat, 
it  might  be  rashly  inferred  that,  when  we 
say  that  the  Son  is  uncreated,  we  give  up 
the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God.  The  word 
''  person  "  in  the  formula  denotes  an  obscure, 
incomplete  conception.  As  Augustine  says, 
"three  persons  are  spoken  of,  not  in  order  to 
express  the  truth,  but  in  order  not  to  keep 
silence  respecting  it."* 

"  I  could  wish  them,"  says  John  Calvin, 
that  is,  the  words  "  Trinity  of  persons,"  "  to 
be  buried  in  oblivion,  provided  this  faith 
were  universally  received,  that  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  one  God  ;  and 
that  nevertheless  the  Son  is  not  the  Father, 
nor  the  Spirit  the  Son,  but  that  they  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
property.  I  am  not  so  rigidly  precise  as  to 
be  fond  of  contending  for  mere  worda"f 
But  there  are  those  who  cannot  endure  the 
mystery.  They  cannot  put  up  with  an 
obscure,  undefined  idea.  They  forget  that 
even  if  we  say  nothing  of  the  Trinity,  it  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  find  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection,  or  even  our  own  souls.  "When 
Eunomius,  the  heretic,"  writes  old  Thomas 
Fuller,  "vaunted  that  he  knew  God  and 
His  divinity,  St  Basil  gravels  him  in 
twenty-one  questions  about  the  body  of 
a  pismire."  The  Sabellian  first  comes 
forward  to  cut  the  knot  which  he  cannot 
untie.  He  reduces  "  person  "  to  manifesta- 
tion, and  starts  on  a  path  that  leads  out 
either  into  Pantheism,  or  into  the  humani- 
tarian conception  of  Christ.  The  Arian 
prefers  a  secondary  God,  and  supplants  the 
true  doctrine  by  a  crude  species  of  poljrtheism, 
with  an  incarnation  attended  by  most  of  the 

* — "non  ut  illud  diceretur,  Bed  ne  taoeretor." — 
dt  Trmit.,  v.  9. 

i*  Institutes,  I.  ziii.  5. 


perplexities,  and  none  of  the  advantages,  of 
the  Christian  conception.  It  is  allowed, 
also,  by  competent  theologians — I  need  to 
name  only  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Newman — ^that 
the  Trinity  is  not  a  practical  truth.  But 
they  assert,  with  all  emphasis,  that  the 
separate  propositions  for  which  that  term 
stands  as  a  convenient  symbol  are,  one  and 
all,  practical  truths.  It  is  a  practical  truth, 
for  example,  that  there  is  but  one  God. 
With  that  assertion  we  are  to  begin.  It  is 
a  practical  truth  that  Christ  is  the  divine 
Son  of  God :  the  love  of  the  Father,  and  of 
Christ,  as  discovered  in  the  Saviour's  incar- 
nation and  death,  is  contingent  on  it.  It 
lies  in  the  background  of  His  whole  media- 
torial relation.  The  Mediator  between  God 
and  man  is  not  a  creature,  is  not  as  distant 
from  God  as  we  are  ourselves.  The  Deliverer 
of  the  human  race  from  sin  and  death,  the 
author  of  a  new  spiritual  creation,  is  not  a 
mere  man,  on  the  level  of  Moses  and  Paul, 
except  as  He  was  more  successful  in  resisting 
temptation.  Let  me  say  that  the  Nicene 
definitions,  in  giving  a  certain  precedence 
to  the  Father,  while  afiirming  the  true 
divinity  of  the  Son,  accord  with  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  while  they  do 
not  pretend  to  clear  up  the  inscrutable 
mystery,  are  better  adapted  to  remove 
practical  difficulties  than  many  later  and 
less  authoritative  expositions  of  the  subject 
The  Nicene  confession :  "  /  believe  in  one 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  followed,  as  it  is,  by  the  assertion 
of  the  Saviour's  true  and  proper  divinity, 
corresponds  to  the  solemn  affirmation  of 
St.  Paul,  where,  having  said  that  the  heathen 
have  "gods  many  and  lords  many,"  he 
declares :  "  but  to  us  there  is  but  one  God, 
the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,"  "  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  whom  are  all 
things"  (1  Cor.  viii.  5).  In  the  Athanasian 
idea,  though  not  with  any  Arian  meaning, 
the  Father  is  first — thefons  et  origo  divini- 
tatis.    "For  the  reason,"  says  Calvin,  that 
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**  the  properties  in  the  persons  bring  with 
them  an  order,  so  that  in  the  Father  is  the 
beginning  and  cause— :prtnctpitt»»  et  origo — 
as  often  as  mention  is  made  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  together,  or  of  the  Spirit, 
the  name  of  Qod  is  peculiarly  appropriated 
to  the  Father.  In  this  way  the  imity  of 
essence  is  retained,  and  the  order  adhered 
to,  whereby,  however,  nothing  is  subtracted 
from  the  deity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit."* 
Look  next  at  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin. 
Sin  is  not  an  attribute  of  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual exclusively,  of  this  or  that  family,  or 
nation,  or  generation,  but  of  the  race  of 
mankind.  Tet  sin  pertains  to  the  funda- 
mental bent  or  determination  of  the  will ; 
and  the  will  we  conceive  of  not  as  a  race 
attribute,  but  as  strictly  personal  How  can 
moral  evil  get  into  the  will,  how  can  the 
will  acquire  a  wrong  direction,  save  by  its 
own  act  ?  And  if  it  could,  how  would  guilt 
be  involved  ?  Here  is  the  problem  of  sin : 
the  fact  of  a  sin  belonging  to  mankind  in 
common ;  the  truth  of  self-determination 
as  essential  to  the  will,  and  the  ground  of 
personal  responsibility.  The  Pelagian  springs 
up  with  his  notion  that  the  wickedness  of 
the  world — which  renders  it  necessary  that 
every  human  being  should  pray,  as  soon  as 
he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words, "  Forgive 
us  our  debts  " — is  due  to  bad  example,  bad 
education.  He  does  not  ask  what  evil 
example,  what  our  corrupt  training,  spring 
from.  No  matter  how  shallow  an  explana- 
tion may  be,  if  it  be  only  plain  and  con- 
sistent !  Suppose  that  we  are  required  to 
explain  this  seeming  contradiction.  We  are 
at  liberty  to  answer  the  challenge  bluntly, 
but  not  unkindly, — ^Explain  it  yourself! 
We  do  not  create  the  facts.  Christianity 
takes  things  as  they  are.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  men  do  not  acquit  themselves  or  one 
another  for  specific  wrong-doing,  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  sin  in  the  race — a  sin  of 
which  that  wrong-doing  is  an  effect.    Chris- 

•  IngtituteiS  !•  3dii.  20. 
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tian  teachers  go  no  farther  on  this  subject 
than  the  wisest  heathen  have  gone.  But 
what  will  you  say  of  infants  in  whom  char- 
acter is  not  yet  developed?  The  same 
answer  may  be  rendered.  There  is  an  im- 
perceptible transition  from  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  child,  whatever  that  may  be, 
to  the  character  that  belongs  to  him  as  a 
man.  We  can  point  to  no  moment  when 
there  was  a  fall,  a  conversion  to  eviL  The 
difficulty  is  not  a  whit  more  serious  for  the 
Christian  believer  tban  for  the  unbeliever, 
provided  the  unbeliever  does  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  palpable  facts  of  human  life. 
The  Catholic  theology  has  never  concealed 
its  embarrassment  on  this  subject.  It  has 
persistently  refused  to  be  driven  to  either 
extreme.  A  mystery  overhangs  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  race.  Christian 
theology  falls  back  on  this  mystery.  It  will 
not  bow  down  before  syllogisms  the  premises 
of  which  are  imperfectly  comprehended,  but 
takes  its  stand  on  the  palpable  facts,  attested 
by  conscience  and  by  experience,  of  a  general 
sin,  coupled  with  personal  guilt  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Not  that  inquirers  are  to  be  warned  off 
the  groimd.  The  questions  involved  in 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  form  a  legi- 
timate subject  of  investigation.  Here 
there  is  a  debatable  province  in  which 
theology  has  room  to  expatiate.  Hypo- 
theses may  be  broached,  theories  advocated, 
with  a  reasonable  hope  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  recon- 
cile seeming  contradictions.  But  care  is  to 
be  taken  not  to  trench  on  the  main  sub- 
stance of  the  truth  in  any  direction,  not 
to  confound  solutions  suggested  by  human 
ingenuity  with  the  Christian  dogma,  and 
charitably  to  allow  diversities  of  opinion  in 
the  wide  district  open  to  speculation. 

The  Atonement  is  another  cardinal  truth 
of  Christianity.  It  emanates  from  the  love 
of  God  i  yet  there  is  an  expiation,  not  only 
a  proclaiming  of  peace,  but  a  making  of 
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peace,  a  relation  to  that  righteous  con- 
demnation of  sin  in  the  mind  of  God  which 
is  re-echoed  in  the  human  conscience.  "  He 
loved  us,"  says  Calvin,  quoting  from 
Augustine,  "  even  when  we  were  in  the  exer- 
cise of  enmity  against  Him,  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  iniquity.  Wherefore,  in  a 
wonderful  and  Divine  manner.  He  hoth  hated 
us  and  loved  us  at  the  same  time."*  Here 
the  theological  prohlem  is  brought  before  us. 
The  passion  for  simplification,  even  if  the 
truth  has  to  be  pared  down,  is  at  once 
roused.  What  is  called  the  moral  view  of 
the  Atonement,  when  advanced  as  a  com- 
plete description  of  it,  is  an  example  of  this 
tendency.  For  one,  I  am  thankful  for  the 
great  store  of  interesting  truth  which 
Schleiermacher — I  name  Schleiermacher  as 
incomparably  the  ablest  man  of  this  class — 
and  others  have  brought  forward  upon  the 
direct  relation  of  Christ  and  of  His  work  to 
man.  But  if  the  exposition  stop  here,  an 
element  is  left  out.  We  have  had  few 
preachers  in  America  to  equal  Horace 
Bushnell ;  a  man  of  genius,  whose  religious 
thoughts  came  to  him  in  flashes  of  light, 
which  may  have  sometimes  had  the  efifect  to 
hinder  him,  for  the  time,  from  seeing  their 
needed  complement.  He  presented  the 
moral  view  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  an  ex- 
tensive treatise,  with  remarkable  eloquence 
and  felicity  of  illustration.  Yet  he  appears 
to  have  been  conscious  of  a  defect,  and  he 
set  about  to  repair  it  in  a  later  essay,  in 
which  he  sought  to  find  a  place  for  a  reflex 
influence  of  the  humiliation  and  death  of 
Christ  upon  the  offended  feeling  of  God,  not 
otherwise  to  be  appeased.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  special  character  of  this  later  specula- 
tion ;  I  speak  of  it  only  as  indicating  an 
uneasy  sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
moral  view  in  the  mind  of  one  of  its  ablest 
expounders.  Mr.  James  Martineau  entitles 
an  essay  in  which  he  attacks  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement,  Mediatorial  Beligion,  The 
♦  InsHhites,  B.  11.,  a  xvl  4. 


issue  may  well  be  made  on  the  validity, 
or  invalidity,  of  the  conception  involved  in 
this  title.  Bishop  Butler  has  illustrated  the 
consonance  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
by  a  Mediator  with  the  analogies  of 
experience.  Who  doubts,  let  me  ask,  the 
reasonableness  of  intercessory  prayer  ?  Bat 
all  intercessory  prayer  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  supplication  of  one 
may  obtain  for  another  from  God  a 
good  which  might  be  withheld  without  it 
Here  is  mediation  in  one  form,  universally 
recognised  wherever  there  is  piety  among 
men.  What  if  Christ  qualified  Himself  to 
be  the  Intercessor  by  actually  partaking  of 
our  penal  lot,  thereby  realising  in  conscious- 
ness both  the  feeling  of  Gk)d  in  view  of  the 
wrong  inflicted  on  him,  and  the  guilt  and 
distress  of  man  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
Maker  ?  What  if  His  intercession  procures 
a  boon,  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained,  from 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God  ?  Where  is  the 
absurdity  in  the  supposition?  If  death  be 
the  wages  of  sin,  as  the  Bible  declares  in 
words  that  find  a  response  in  the  consciences 
of  men,  how  can  this  particular  quality  or 
significance  of  death  fail  to  enter,  as  a  con- 
stituent element,  into  the  experience  of  the 
dying  Saviour?  If  just  displeasure  against 
an  offender  is  mitigated  in  us  by  the 
suffering  of  another  in  his  behalf,  why, 
according  to  the  same  m3rsteriou8  law,  may 
it  not  be  so  with  God?  In  theology  alone,  are 
we  to  be  debarred  from  admitting  facts  until 
they  shall  be  completely  reduced  to  science? 

On  this  subject  of  the  Atonement  there  is 
abundant  space  for  theological  inquiry  and 
debate,  and  room  for  differences  of  opinion. 
But  here,  too,  the  aim  must  be  to  preserve 
intact  the  essential  elements  of  the  truth 
which  are  correlative  to  the  needs  of  the 
souL  Better  to  adjourn  the  explication  to  a 
brighter  day  than  to  sacrifice  practical  trutii 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  system,  or  to  espouse 
a  one-sided  theory  simply  because  it  is  ea^y. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  Spirit  of 
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God  upon  the  soul  is  mysterious  as  to  its 
mode ;  but  not  at  all  more  mysterious  than 
forms  of  personal  influence  where  one  mind 
is  swayed  by  another,  with  which  all  are 
familiar.    On  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit   excited   no   difficulty.      The 
general  idea   was  one  recognised   by  the 
heathen  as  probable.    As  to  a  clashing  of 
this  truth  with  the  freedom  of  the  will,  we 
know  that  a  particular  evil  habit  may  cling 
to  one  so  obstinately  that  there  is  no  help 
for  the  subject  of  it,  except  from  without. 
Some  new  power  must  come  in  to  inspire  and 
fortify  his  resolve.    He  is  practically  helpless. 
Yet  he  is  all  the  time  responsible  for  his 
habit;  and  unless  he  can  be  emancipated 
from  it,  it  will  bring  upon  him,  as  all  per- 
ceive, moral  ruin.    The  same  thing  is  often 
true  of  a  community  which  is  addicted  to  a 
particular   vice,    or  is  sunk   low   in  the 
general    tone  of  its   principles  and   con- 
duct.   The  means  of  escape  must  come,  if 
at  all,  from  some  exterior  influence.    The 
guilty  agents  are  also  victims ;  they  cannot 
lift  themselves  up  to  a  higher  plane  :  they 
must  be  lifted  up.    A  fresh  breeze  must 
blow  upon  them  to  purify  the  moral  atmos- 
phere.   A  new  power  must  enter  into  them, 
and  revive  the  smothered  principle  of  virtue. 
In  connection  with  the  truth  of  the  influence 
of  the   Spirit,  emerges  the  old  question  of 
liberty  and  necessity.     Why   should   the 
Cliristian  believer  be  held  accountable  for 
clearing  up  a  difficulty,  which  has  not  only 
been  a  subject  of  incessant  debate  in  the 
schools,  but  likewise  meets  us  equally  in  the 
daily  conduct  of  life?    He  may  have  his 
theory,  as  any  other  may,  or  he  may  have 
Bone.    This  is  a  private  affair  of  his  own. 
He  acknowledges  no  deeper  mystery  than 
thoughtful  men  are  obliged  to  find  at  every 
turn.     The  Christian  preacher  tells  one  who 
longs  to  escape  from  sin :  Pray  as  if  it  all 
depended  on  God ;  strive  as  if  it  all  depended 
on  yourself.    To  the  logical  difficulty  that  is 


raised  by  this  counsel,  he  is  not  bound  to 
^nder  an  answer.  That  is  a  question  of 
science.  Solve  the  seeming  contradiction  as 
you  will,  experience  proves,  in  multitudes  of 
cases,  that  this  injunction  occasions  no 
practical  perplexity.  It  is  acted  on,  and 
with  the  best  result. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  rule  of 
our  faith  and  conduct.  We  touch  here  on  a 
subject  which,  at  the  present  day,  excites 
the  attention  of  inquisitive  minds  without 
and  within  the  Church.  The  more  searching 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge  in  other  departments,  especially 
in  history  and  in  natural  and  physical 
science,  have  brought  up  new  questions 
which  those  who  believe  in  Christianity  and 
revere  the  Bible,  yet  do  not  pin  their  faith 
on  tradition,  have  to  consider  with  candour 
and  patience.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  is, 
that  no  one  is  competent  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  who  cannot  enter,  with  a  Uving 
Sjrmpathy,  into  their  spirit.  I  might  add 
that  one  who  stands  outside  of  the  Book,  as 
it  were,  with  no  insight  into  its  moral  and 
religious  contents,  is  disabled  from  judging 
one  branch  of  the  evidence  relative  to 
external  questions  of  date  and  authorship. 
Suppose  a  man  who  is  devoid  of  poetic 
feeling,  but  is  sharp  in  geography  and 
statistics,  to  undertake  the  criticism  of 
Shakespeare.  He  will  observe  that  Hamlet 
studies  at  Wittenberg  long  before  that 
university  was  founded,  that  Bohemia  is 
furnished  with  a  seacoast,  the  scene  of  a 
shipwreck,  that  Hector  quotes  Aristotle  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  and  that  Ajax  Telamon  is 
confounded  with  Ajax  Oi'leus.  But  the 
boundless  store  of  thought  and  of  beauty, 
scattered  in  almost  reckless  profusion  upon 
the  pages  of  his  author,  the  mere  plodder 
will  scarcely  discern.  The  qualities  which 
are  requisite  in  a  critic  of  the  Bible  axe 
parallel  with  such  as  everybody  thinks 
essential    in    poetry,    in    the    fine    arts 
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generally,  in  every  department  where 
something  is  required  heyond  mere  keen- 
ness and  information.  An  nnreligious  critic 
will  not  get  through  the  shell  of  the 
Bible.  The  "  earthen  vessels"  in  which,  as 
the  Apostle  says,  the  treasure  is  hidden,  he 
may  scan,  and  detect  every  crack  and 
blemish,  but  the  treasure  which  they  enclose 
will  escape  him.  On  questions  of  chrono- 
logy, on  questions  of  history  even,  where  his 
bias  against  the  supernatural  does  not  vitiate 
his  reasoning,  he  may  shed  light.  His  in- 
vestigations, if  pursued  in  a  truly  scientific 
spirit,  will  have  their  value.  But  beyond  a 
restricted  field,  his  judgments  may  be  wholly 
at  fault. 

Let  me  advert  to  one  or  two  illustrations 
of  the  directly  opposite  judgments  that  may 
be  pronounced  upon  the  same  books  of 
Scripture.  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  refers  in  quite 
disparaging  terms,  in  his  Essays  on  Religion, 
to  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  especially  to  the 
discourses  reported  in  it.  The  foremost  of 
the  Reformers,  whom  Mr.  Mill  himself  would 
consider  a  very  able  man,  speaks  of  the 
same  book  as  "the  chief  Gospel,"  can  hardly 
find  words  strong  enough  to  express  hb  de- 
light in  it ;  and  the  long  discourse  in  the 
final  chapters  he  characterises  as  the  "  best 
and  most  comforting  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
uttered  on  earth,"  as  "a  treasure  and  a 
jewel,"  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  could 
not  balance.  Nowhere  else,  he  says,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  so 
powerfully  set  forth.  Niebuhr,  a  man  of 
most  vigorous  intellect — and^  he  is  but  one 
out  of  an  uncounted  number  who  have  shared 
in  the  same  conviction — clung  to.this  Gospel 
with  an  intense  love.  Why  do  the  contents 
of  a  book  which  address  these  minds  with 
such  an  irresistible  fascination,  seem  "  poor 
tuflF"  to  a  writer  whose  judgments  in  certain 
departments  of  literature  are  far  from  being 
contemptible  ?  It  is  because  he  is  out  of  his 
element.  The  book  of  which  he  speaks  in 
so  slighting  a  tone  lies  without  the  circle  of 


thought  and  experience  in  which  he  is  at 
home.    It  is  only  another  case  where  the 
critic  really  judges  himself.   Because  he  sees 
nothing,  he  infers  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen. 
One  who  should  pronounce  an  oratorio  of 
Handel,  or  the  sjrmphonies  of  Beethoven, 
"  poor  stuff,"  would  simply  prove  that  he 
had  no  ear  for  music,  or  that  his  exceptionally 
feeble  sensibility  in  that  direction  had  been 
left  undeveloped.    A  man  who  should  cha- 
racterise the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  as  daubs 
might  be  an  authority  in  political  economy, 
but  mistakes  his  calling  in  assuming  the 
roU  of  a  critic  in  art.    A  cultivated  author 
who  is  of  the  school  call  "  free  religionists," 
in  a  recent  work  on  the  life  of  Christ,  makes 
a  remark  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  Epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  to  the  Galatians  are,  for  the 
most  part,  "  intellectually  arid  and  devoid 
of  human  interest"     But  these  writings, 
more  than  any  other  single  cause,  made  the 
Protestant    Reformation.     What   a   flame 
they  kindled  in  the  soul  of  Luther !    The  re- 
newed study  of  these  short  tracts  convulsed 
Europe.      At  a  later  day,  John  Bunyan, 
after  describing  the  remorse,  and  dread,  and 
sorrow  for  sin,  which  had  long  tortured  him, 
says :  "  Well,  after  many  such  longings  in 
my  mind,  the  God  in  whose  hands  are  all  our 
days  and  ways,  did  cast  into  my  hand  one 
day  a  book  of  Martin  Luther ;  it  was  his 
comment  on  the  Galatians ;  it,  also,  was  ^ 
old,  that  it  was  ready  to  fall  from  piece  to 
piece  if  I  did  but  turn  it  over."    Aft^ 
reading  but  a  little  way,  he  says  :  "  I  found 
my  condition,  in  his  experience,  so  largely 
and  profoundly  handled,  as  if  his  book  had 
been  written  out  of  my  heart."    This  insight 
on  the  part  of  his  author  amazed  Bunyan. 
"I  do    prefer,"    he  adds,   "this    book  of 
Martin  Luther  upon  the  Galatians  before  all 
the  books  that  ever  I  have  seen,  aa  most  fit 
for  a  wounded  conscience."    John  Wesley, 
after  suffering  long-continued  anxieties  of 
feeling  on  account  of  sin,  and  from  want  of 
faith  in  Christ,  attended,  on  a  certain  evan- 
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mg,  a  meeting  where  a  person  read  Lather's 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  in 
which  the  Keformer  dwells  on  the  nature  of 
£uth,  and  the  peace  ^that  arises  from  it. 
That  passage  infused  an  altogether  new  trust 
and  joy  into  Wesley's  heart.  That  moment 
was  a  turning-point  in  his  career.  Methodism 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  substantial  fact. 
When  revolutions  in  personal  character,  and 
mighty  changes  in  the  course  of  history,  not 
in  one  age  only,  but  in  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  are  directly  traceable  to  certain  books, 
has  not  the  critic  who  finds  in  them  little 
that  is  remarkable,  some  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  fault  is  in  himself?  May  there  not 
reside  in  them  a  power  which,  for  some  reason, 
he  is  not  competent  to  discern  ? 

The  second  remark  which  I  have  to  make 
is  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  grave  subject, 
a  discussion  which  is  certain  to  be  carried 
forward  hereafter  with  even  more  interest 
than  it  excites  now,  the  defenders  of  the 
Gospel  have  to  guard  against  the  intrusion 
of  a  rationalistic  tendency  into  their  con- 
ception of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Inspiration. 
We  may  safely  say  that  the  distress  of  man- 
kind, considered  in  connection  with  what 
natural  religion  discloses  of  the  character  of 
Ood,  affords  some  ground  for  expecting  a 
Revelation.  At  least,  we  are  debarred  from 
pronouncing  a  Revelation  impossible,  and 
are  reasonably  required  to  attend  to  the 
pretensions  of  a  system  that  has  the  obvious 
and  acknowledged  excellence  of  Christianity. 
But  everything  warns  us  to  be  cautious 
about  going  too  far  on  the  a  priori  road. 
Things,  in  a  thousand  particulars,  are 
not  what  we  might  have  expected  them 
to  be.  The  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
argues  a  priori  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  now  for  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  from  the  need  of  an  unerring 
interpreter  to  remedy  the  infirmities  of 
human  reason — an  umpire  at  hand  to  end 
the  strife.  Will  not  the  benevolent  Being 
who  gave  the  Revelation  provide  a  living 


guide  for  the  understanding  of  it,  a  safeguard 
against  corruption,  and  against  qndless  con- 
troversies about  its  meaning  ? 

From  these  confident  anticipations  in 
regard  to  what  God  will  do,  I  turn  with 
satisfaction  to  the  discreet  utterances  of 
Butler : 

"As  we  are  in  no  sort  judges  beforehand, 
by  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what  degree  or  by 
what  means,  it  were  to  have  been  expected 
that  Grod  would  naturally," — i.e.,  by  the  use 
of  our  natural  powers — "instruct  us;  so 
upon  supposition  of  His  affording  us  light 
and  instruction  by  revelation,  additional  to 
what  He  has  afforded  us  by  reason  and  ex- 
perience, we  are  in  no  sort  judges  by  what 
methods,  and  in  what  proportion,  it  were  to 
be  expected  that  this  supernatural  light  and 
instruction  would  be  afforded  us."  "We 
know  not  beforehand,"  Butler  proceeds  to 
say,  "what  knowledge  Gk)d  would  afford 
men  by  natural  means,  what  power  or  dis- 
position they  would  have  to  communicate  it, 
what  sort  of  evidence  it  would  rest  upon, 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  equally  clear  to 
aU;  whether  reason,  the  power  of  appre- 
hending it,  would  be  given  at  once,  or 
gradually."  "  In  like  manner,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "we  are  wholly  ignorant  what  degree 
of  new  knowledge  it  were  to  be  expected 
God  would  give  mankind  by  revelation,  upon 
supposition  of  His  affording  one ;  or  in  how 
far,  or  in  what  way,  He  would  interpose 
miraculously  to  qualify  them,  to  whom  He 
should  originally  make  the  revelation,  for 
communicating  the  knowledge  given  by  it ; 
and  to  secure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in 
which  th6y  should  live,  and  to  secure  its 
being  transmitted  to  posterity.  We  are 
equally  ignorant  ....  whether  the  scheme 
would  be  revealed  at  once,  or  unfolded 
gradually.  Nay,  we  are  not  in  any  sort  able 
to  judge  whether  it  were  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Revelation  should  have  been 
committed  to  writing,  or  left  to  be  handed 
down,  and  consequently  corrupted,  by  verbal 
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tradition,  and  at  length  sunk  under  it,  if 
mankind  so  pleased,  and  during  such  time  as 
they  are  permitted,  in  the  degree  they 
evidently  are,  to  act  as  they  will."  "  And 
thus  we  see  that  the  only  question  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  whether  it 
be  a  real  revelation  ;  not  whether  it  be 
attended  with  every  circumstance  which 
we  should  have  looked  for :  and,  concerning 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  whether  it  be 
what  it  claims  to  be;  not  whether  it  be 
a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so  promulged 
as  weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy  a  book 
containing  a  Divine  revelation  should." 
This  wise  theologian  appeals  to  our  ex- 
perience as  regards  the  knowledge  imparted 
by  nature  and  our  own  faculties,  to  prove 
that  "upon  supposition  God  should  aflFord 
men  some  additional  instruction  by  revela- 
tion, it  would  be  with  circumstances,  in 
manners,  degrees,  and  respects,  which  we 
should  be  apt  to  fancy  we  had  great  objec- 
tions against  the  credibility  of."*  We  find 
nature  to  be  diflFerent  from  what  we  should 
have  expected ;  why  not  revelation  ?  Is  it 
not  better  to  humbly  inquire  what  God  has 
actually  done  ?  We  may  find  reasons  after- 
ward for  His  procedure  which  would  not 
have  occurred  to  us  beforehand.  The  rea- 
soning of  Butler  is  a  protest  against  ortho- 
dox, as  well  as  heterodox.  Rationalism. 
Even  on  the  low  ground  of  policy,  with 
regard  to  the  most  feasible  means  of  repelling 
assaults  upon  Christianity,  the  humbler  path 
of  investigation  and  of  taking  things  as  they 
are  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  most  prudent. 
Find  out  what  is  tenable,  and  what  is  not ; 
waste  no  strength  in  trying  to  hold  indefen- 
sible positions;  concentrate  your  forces  at 
the  main  points :  these  are  accepted  maxims 
in  military  art. 

To  test  the  justice  of  Butler's  teaching, 
I  will  ask  each  one  to  carry  himself  back  to 
the  moment  when  Christ,  having  risen  from 
the  dead,  bade  adieu  to  his  disciples.    Shut 
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the  book  of  history  now,  and  tell  me  what 
that  chosen  band  will  do  ?    What  will  God 
do  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  knowledge 
which  they  are  possessed  of,  and  to  provide 
for  its  due  authentication  ?    Should  we  not 
suppose   that  the   eleven  would  at    once 
assemble,  that  each  of  them  would  recall 
what  he  could  of  the  Master's  words  and 
acts,  that  they  would  together  make  up  a 
full,  consecutive  narrative,  sign  it,  attest  it 
by  a  solemn  united  affidavit,  cause  copies  to 
be  multiplied  by  careful  transcription,  and 
provide  for  their  being  handed  down  to 
those  who  were  to  come  after?    Had  this 
been  done,  how  different  a  thing  what  we 
call  "  the  evidences  of  Christianity  "  would 
be !    Had  the  course  described  been  actually 
pursued,  we  should  certainly  have  a  priori 
arguments  in  abundance  to  demonstrate  that 
no  other  course  was  to  be  expected,  and  that 
no  other  would  be  worthy  of  God.    How 
different   is  the   fact  from   the   probable 
human  anticipation  !    Three  out  of  five  of 
the  histories  in  the  New  Testament  are 
written  by  persons  who  were  not  Apostles. 
One  of  them  in  his  old  age,  brings  together 
precious  recollections  of  his  Master;   em- 
bracing, however,  but  a  small  fraction  of 
what  He  said  and  did.    One  other,  at  an 
earlier  date,  makes  up  a  brief  report  of  dis- 
courses,   or   of    discourses   and    historical 
memoranda  connected  with  them.    The  two 
other  narrators  record  what  they  can  gather 
up  from  Apostles  and  others  who  knew  Jesus. 
One  of  them  writes  for  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
dividual   I  deny  not  that  there  was  a  wise 
Providence  in  all  this.   There  was  a  wise  and 
vigilant  Providence;  and  I  believe  that  the 
proof  of  Christianity  is  stronger  than  it  would 
have  been  under  the  supposition  made  above. 
Imagine  the  objections  that  would  be  raised, 
had  the  Gospel  history  been  framed  in  the 
set  way  just  described !    "  Here  was  a  con- 
clave of  the  Apostles,"  it  would  be  said. 
"  They  were  committed  to  the  cause :  their 
own  credit  was  at  stake.    Who  was  there  to 
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cross-examine  them  ?  One  or  two  leading 
ones  would  carry  the  rest  with  them.  Very 
likely  Peter  would  be  the  one  to  draw  up 
the  narrativa  He  could  talk  down  opposi- 
tion. But  what  of  his  trustworthiness? 
He  had  told  an  untruth  in  denying  his  con- 
nection with  Christ.  If  he  could  falsify  on 
one  side,  he  could  on  the  other.  Look  at 
his  duplicity  at  Antioch  I  How  he  was 
exposed  by  Paul !  Who  were  the  copyists  ? 
What  a  chance  there  for  alterations  !  " 
These  objections,  or  others  of  a  piece  with 
them,  would  have  been  loudly  uttered.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
Gospel  record,  though  an  inestimable  gift 
of  God,  abuost  appears  to  have  made  itself. 
The  facts  were  told  here  and  there,  by  indi- 
viduals, each  for  himself,  with  no  collusion 
or  combination.  They  were  believed  in, 
and  by  so  many,  that  written  records  of 
them  were  soon  called  for;  so  that  these 
present,  in  an  artless  form,  the  testimony  of 
eye-witnesses,  which  they  had  given  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  before  there  was 
a  thought  of  committing  it  to  writing,  at 
least  as  a  continuous  narrative.  On  the  sur- 
face it  looks  as  if  these  inconceivably  pre- 
cious facts  had  been  left  to  take  their  chance 
of  being  written  down,  and  transmitted  to 
later  generations.  God  has  chosen  a  me- 
thod of  preserving  and  difiusing  the  know- 
ledge of  His  revelation,  which  is  very 
diflferent  from  the  method  which  you  and 
I  would  have  chosen  for  Him.  Herein  is 
a  rebuke  for  the  presumption  which  under- 
takes to  prescribe  the  way  in  which  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  must  be  given  and  received, 
and  a  monition  to  form  our  opinions  on  this 
momentous  subject,  by  a  diligent,  honest, 
reverent  examination  of  the  Bible  itself,  in 
the  light  of  the  verified  knowledge  which 
God  affords  us  from  whatever  quarter. 

The  authority  of  the  Bible  as  our  guide 
in  religion  is  not  an  arbitrary  dogma.  Nor 
is  it  reasonable  for  an  individual  to  restrict 
that  authority  by  the  limits  of  his  own 


insight,  at  a  particular  time,  into  the  truth 
contained  in  the  Bible.  He  does  not  limit, 
in  this  way,  his  confidence  in  any  master  in 
human  science.  He  takes  the  position  of  a 
learner.  He  does  not  e2q)ect  to  see  into 
everjrthing  in  a  moment.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  there  may  be  a  force  and  a 
meaning  which  he  is  not  yet  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  discern.  This  is  true  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  eminently  true  in 
departments  where  aesthetic  preception  comes 
into  play.  Nothing  more  evinces  a  puerile 
conceit  than  the  hasty  verdicts  of  unculti- 
vated people.on  great  productionsin  literature 
and  art.  It  is  the  novice  turning  teacher. 
Now  the  Bible  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
treasure-house  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
It  does  not  open  up  its  meaning  all  at  once. 
It  meets  the  soul  in  every  emergency — in 
temptation,  in  bereavement,  in  disappoint- 
ment, in  the  prospect  of  death — with  some 
life-giving  word  before  unnoticed.  As  one 
moves  through  the  experiences  of  human  life 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  a  constant  sur- 
prise. In  every  new  situation  we  hear  the 
voice  of  one  who  has  been  there  before 
us.  The  pages  of  the  Bible — I  dare  say  the 
simile  has  been  often  suggested  before — are 
like  sheets  written  with  invisible  ink,  on 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  heat,  messages 
of  love  and  warning  come  out  in  bold,  dis- 
tinct characters.  Doctrines  of  the  Bible 
that  seemed  unintelligible  or  repulsive,  are 
capable  of  assuming  another  aspect.  And 
so — to  quote  the  familiar  words  of  Bacon,  in 
the  Advancement  of  Learning — "  we  ought 
not  to  draw  down  and  submit  the  mysteries 
of  God  to  our  reason,  but  contrariwise  to  raise 
and  advance  our  reason  to  the  Divine  truth." 
,  Modern  study  has  brought  into  full  view 
the  human  element  in  the  Bible.  Its  books 
are  redolent  of  the  country  where  they  were 
written.  They  are  alive  with  human 
feeliog.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  their 
authors,  their  intellectual  habit,  their  per- 
sonal tone  and  spirit,  their  education  and 
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circumstances,  are  reflected  in  every  line. 
Isaiah  is  not  Jeremiah,  John  is  not  Paul, 
and  Paul  is  not  James.  The  lyrics  of  David 
and  the  Psahnists  are  not  the  ethics  of 
Solomon  and  the  proverb  writers.  But, 
however  serious  may  be  the  task  of  for- 
mulating the  doctrine  of  Inspiration,  with 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
to  writings  hortatory  and  argumentative, 
to  song,  and  history,  and  prophecy,  several 
things  are  evident  One  is  that  through 
this  collection  of  books,  from  Genesis  to  the 
Apocalypse,  as  "thro*  the  ages," 

"  one  increasmg  puzpoee  nmB.** 

"  It  is  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the 
fiill  com  in  the  ear."  "  Novum  testamentum 
invetere  latet;  vetus  testamentum  in  novo 
patet"  Another  thing  evident  is  that  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  system 
are  embedded  in  Scripture  too  deep  to  be 
disturbed  by  varying  phases  of  theory  re- 
specting it  The  fact  of  sin,  of  the  estrange- 
ment of  mankind  from  God,  the  Inc^nation 
and  the  Atonement,  the  Mission  and 
Indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  stand  upon  no 
single  proof-text;  they  enter  into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  Scripture.  Another 
truth  on  this  subject  is  that,  in  all 
essential  things,  the  Scripture  interprets  and 
perfects  itself.  l*e  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  New.  In  the  Bible 
there  are  books  which  are  like  the  main, 
central  organs  in  the  human  body.  Of  this 
character  are  the  Psalms  and  Isaiah,  the 
teaching  of  Christ  in  the  Synoptists,  the 
Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John,  the  leading 
Epistles  of  Paul,  especiaUy  the  Romans  and 
the  Galatians.  They  concentrate  in  them- 
selves the  essential  spirit  of  Revelation ;  the 
vital  substance  of  its  doctrine.  In  them  are 
contained  the  criteria  for  determining  the 
function  of  other  portions  of  inspired  Scrip- 
ture, which,  however  important  in  their 
place,  may  not  have  an  equal  regulative 
oflGice.  History  and  doctrine,  let  me  add, 
are  linked  together.    The  doctrinal  system 


pre-supposes  a  history.  The  prophets  in  the 
old  dispensation,  and  the  apostles  in  the 
new,  did  not,  on  a  sudden,  start  up  from 
the  ground,  with  no  antecedent  history  to 
prepare  the  way. 

The  great  argument  for  Christianily  b 
Christianity  itself  But  for  the  argument  to 
have  effect,  it  must  be  no  single  member,  no 
isolated  feature  of  the  system,  that  is  held 
up  to  view.  The  pure  morals  of  the  Gospd, 
the  perfect  example  of  Christ,  the  humanOi 
elevating  influence  of  His  teaching,  the 
attractive  idea  presented  of  the  character 
of  God — ^not  either  of  these  apart,  not  even 
all  of  them  taken  together,  suffice  to  give 
to  that  argument  its  overpowering  foioe. 
We  must  look  at  all  in  the  light  of  the  one 
comprehensive  design  of  Christianity.  We 
must  contemplate  the  end  which  it  under- 
takes to  accomplish.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
the  redemption  of  mankind  from  sin  and 
death.  As  an  idea  simply,  how  sublime 
it  is !  How  infinitely  does  it  transcend  the 
most  daring  dream  of  philosophers,  moralists, 
reformers!  Not  this  or  that  kind  of  sin 
alone — as  misrule,  cruelty,  impurity,  fraud- 
is  aimed  at ;  but  sin  itself  is  to  be  extirpated 
from  human  nature.  Not  one  kind  of 
distress  alone,  but  death,  the  anticipation 
of  which  keeps  the  guilty  heart  of  man  all 
his  lifetime  in  bondage  to  fear,  is  to  be 
stripped  of  its  terror,  and  made  harmless, 
like  a  conquered  enemy.  The  whole  burden 
that  weighs  upon  mankind  is  to  be  lifted  off. 
The  recovery  of  the  world  from  the  slavery 
of  sin  and  from  its  condemnation,  to  the 
freedom  of  the  children  of  God — what  human 
mind  could  have  even  dreamed  of  such  an 
achievement  as  within  the  limits  of  possi- 
bility ?  This  is  the  Gospel,  the  good  tidings. 
Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  it  bears 
on  itself  the  stamp  of  its  Divine  origin. 
The  Deliverer  Himself  was  a  man ;  but  He 
could  be  no  mere  man.  It  is  credible  that 
He  was  what  He  professed  to  be— the  Son 
of  God.  ^  J 
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From  "Literary  Ei9ays,** 


HHE  proper  product  of  Rhetoric  is 
Eloquence,  and  the  purpose  of  a 
rhetorical  education  is  to  produce 
an  eloquent  thinker,  and  an  eloquent  writer 
or  speaker.  So  far  as  it  comes  short  of  this, 
therefore,  rhetoric  comes  short  of  its  true 
end. 

Hence  it  becomes  important  to  inquire, 
first  of  all,  into  the  essential  nature  of 
eloquence  itself;  and,  particularly,  to  define 
it  in. such  a  manner  as  to  detect  all  false 
products,  and  preclude  all  specious  methods 
and  models.  For  nothing  exerts  a  more  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  taste,  the  studies, 
and  the  mental  habits  of  an  educated  man 
than  a  false  idea  of  eloquence.  All  educated 
men  desire  to  be  eloquent,  and  at  times 
make  greater  or  less  efifort  to  be  so.  An 
eloquent  man  is,  universally,  an  object  of 
admiration  and  of  imitation.  The  idea  of 
eloquence  is,  consequently,  one  that  exerts 
a  highly  formative  and  modifying  influence 
upon  both  individual  and  national  culture. 
When  an  educated  man  has  been  seized  by 
this  idea,  when  he  has  become  possessed 
with  the  desire  and  the  aim  to  influence 
public  opinion  by  free  and  fluent  speech, 
how  wonderfully  are  all  his  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  acquirements  pressed  into  the 
service  of  it.  If  he  has  the  true  idea,  he 
almost  invariably  becomes  eloquent ;  if  he 
has  the  false  idea,  he  invariably  becomes 
over-ornamented,  and  glittering,  and  de- 
generates into  inflation,  and  bombast, — so 
energetic  and  influential  is  the  idea  itself, 
whether  truly  or  falsely  apprehended.     It 


enters  the  mind  with  an  interest  and  in- 
fluence peculiar  to  itself,  and  works  there 
with  all  the  potency  of  a  plastic  principle. 
The  thought  of  becoming  a  philosopher,  or 
a  poet,  or  an  artist,  or  a  man  of  science, 
when  once  formed,  indeed  exerts  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  whole  intellectual 
life ;  but  the  thought  of  becoming  an  elo- 
quent man,  a  man  who  "  wields  at  will  the 
fierce  democracie  and  shakes  the  arsenal," 
exerts  an  overmastering  influence,  so  that 
the  mind  either  becomes  the  most  passionate 
of  the  passionate,  or  else  the  feeblest  of  the 
feeble,  according  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
its  idea  of  eloquence,  and  its  ideal  of  an 
orator. 

I.  In  proceeding  to  discuss  tke  true  nature 
and  essential  properties  of  eloquence,  it  is 
deserving  of  notice  that  nearly  as  many  de- 
finitions have  been  given  of  eloquence  as  .of 
poetry,  and  so  fw  as  a  perfectly  exhaustive 
definition  is  concerned,  with  about  the  same 
success.  Perhaps  no  one  definition  that 
shall  include  all  the  essential  qualities  of 
what  are  strictly  vital  products  of  the  human 
mind  can  be  given.  We  must  be  content  to 
reach  the  inward  nature  of  poetry,  and  of 
eloquence,  by  approximations ;  by  several 
definitions,  each  of  which  contemplates 
some  particular  aspect  of  the  subject,  and 
specifies  some  peculiar  characteristic  omit- 
ted by  the  others.  The  more  mechanical 
and  common  products  of  the  human 
understanding  may  often  be  clearly  com- 
prehended in  a  single  conception,  and 
fully  defined  in  one  statement;  but  its  rarer, 
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richer,  and  more  living  productions,  such  as 
poetry  and  eloquence,  being  more  mysterious 
in  their  origin,  are  more  difficult  of  compre- 
hension, and  consequently  of  definition.  We 
may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  in 
proportion  as  a  product  takes  its  origin  in 
the  more  salient,  impulsive,  and  original 
agencies  of  the  mind ;  in  proportion  as  it  is 
less  the  work  of  mere  experience  and  trial, 
like  a  product  of  useful  art,  or  of  mere 
memory  and  classification,  like  a  manual  o^ 
science ;  in  proportion  as  its  nature  is  living, 
and  its  origin  is  fresh,  will  it  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  a  con- 
cise and  full  definition.  Like  the  definition 
of  life  itself,  the  definition  of  poetry  and 
eloquence  must  be  an  approximation  only. 

Socrates,  according  to  Cicero,*  was  wont 
to  say  that  all  men  speak  eloquently  when 
they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
subject.  The  duty  and  office  of  rhetoric, 
and  hence  of  eloquence,  according  to  Bacont 
is  to  apply  reason  to  imagination  for  the 
better  moving  of  the  will.  Style,  says 
Buflfon — by  which  he  means  an  eloquent 
style — is  the  man  himself:  a  definition 
corresponding  with  the  remark  of  Pascal, 
that  a  simple  and  natural  style,  the  elo- 
quence of  nature,  enchants  us  for  the  reason 
that  while  we  are  looking  for  an  author  we 
find  a  man.  Eloquence,  says  D'Alembert,J 
is  the  ability  to  cause  a  sentiment  with 
which  the  mind  is  deeply  penetrated  to  pass 
with  rapidity  into  the  souls  of  others,  and 
imprint  itself  there  with  force  and  energy. 
Eloquence,  says  Campbell,§  adopting  the 
definition  of  Quintilian,  is  that  art  or  talent 
by  which  the  discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end, 
and  the  end  of  discourse  is  to  move  the  will. 

If  we  examine  these  definitions  we  shall 
find  that  they  all  pre-suppose  a  common 
nature  and  properties  in  eloquence,  and  are 

•  De  Orotorc,  1. 14. 

t  Advancement  of  Learning^  Book  II. 

X  Refiectiow  tur  VUocution  ofxUoire, 

§  Philotophy  of  Rkttwie,  Book  L  Chap.  I. 


all  of  them  approximate  definitions  of  it. 
Neither  of  them  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  ex- 
haust the  subject  ;  perhaps  all  of  them 
together  are  insufficient ;  but  they  all  look 
one  way,  and  give  the  mind  of  the  inquire 
one  general  direction.  They  all  teach  or 
imply  that  truth  is  the  substance  and  prin- 
ciple of  all  genuine  eloquence — truth  clearly 
perceived,  deeply  feU,  and  strongly  expressed. 
Men  are  eloquent  in  proportion  as  they 
thoroughly  know  their  subject,  says  Socrates. 
Eloquence  is  truth  all  aglow  and  practically 
elective  in  a  human  soul ;  it  is  reason  in 
the  forms  of  the  imagination  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  will,  says  Bacon.  It  is  the 
co-operation  of  the  understanding  with  the 
imagination  and  the  passions,  in  order  to 
carry  the  will,  say  Quintilian  and  Campbell 
Eloquence  is  truth  felt  and  transferred  to 
others ;  it  is  the  transfer  of  the  orator's 
consciousness  into  the  auditor's  conscious- 
ness, says  D'Alembert. 

All  these  definitions  teach  that  actual 
verity  is  the  substance  of  eloquence,  and 
that  through  the  transformation  which  it 
undergoes  bypassing  through  an  earnest  and 
eloquent  mind  its  final  effect  is  to  cany  the 
whole  man,  head,  heart  and  will,  along  with 
it   This  capture  of  men's  minds,  this  mental 
movement   in    speaker    and    hearers,    this 
streaming  of  thought   and  feeling    to  an 
outward  end,  seems  to  be  inseparably  con- 
nected, in  all  these  definitions,  with  eloquence 
as  different  from  other  forms  of  discourse. 
While  in  the  essay,  the  historical  narrative, 
or  the  philosophical  disquisition,  the  thought 
more  or  less  moves  in  a  circle,  returning 
back  upon  itself,  and  thus  forming  a  wider 
expanse,  in  the  oration,  the  thought  is  ever 
rushing  onward  in  a  deep,  narrow  channel, 
like  a  river  to  the  main.    We  are  speaking, 
of  course,  of  an  ideal  or  perfect  oration ; 
and  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  say  that 
in  proportion  as  the  mind  of  the  orator  is 
improgressive  in  its  action,  it' ceases  to  be 
eloquent  in  its  action  and  influence.  A  mind 
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that  is  continually  eddying;  that  ia  in- 
clined to  dweli  long,  either  upon  a  particular 
thought,  or  upon  the  expression  of  it,  either 
upon  a  bright  idea,  or  a  beautifiul  figure ; 
must  break  up  this  habit,  and  overcome  this 
disposition,  before  it  can  create  that  strong 
rushing  current,  that  overwhelming,  over- 
bearing torrent  in  a  discourse,  which  under 
the  name  of  h€iv6Tq^  the  Greeks  regarded  as 
the  height  of  eloquence.  By  this  term, 
which  was  applied  particularly  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes,  the  Greeks  intended 
to  denote  that  overpowering  vehemence^  in 
the- exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  which 
results  from  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
truth  and  the  right,  united  with  a  glowing 
fiery  interest  for  it.  This  vehemence  of 
soul,  this  onward  sweeping  rush  in  a  channel 
which  the  mind  has  worn  into  a  subject,  and 
which  it  is  continually  wearing  deeper,  is 
preclusive  of  all  retrograde  movements,  and 
of  all  stationary  attitudes.  Even  if  the 
subject  calls  in  a  great  amount  of  argumen- 
tative or  explanatory  matter,  this  currerU 
draws  it  aU  into  its  own  volume,  so  that  it 
accelerates  rather  than  impedes  its  mighty 
flow.  "In  his  oration  for  the  crown," 
remarks  one,*  "Demosthenes  must  have  had 
as  cumbrous  a  satchel  as  any  bearer  of  the 
green  bag  in  our  courts  of  law.  He  brings 
forward  a  great  mass  of  testimonies,  written 
and  oral  laws  of  Athens,  decrees  of  foreign 
towns  and  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and 
records  of  history,  all  exhibited  and  discussed 
with  the  utmost  force  and  clearness.  But 
through  the  whole  process  there  is  an  under- 
current and  moving  power  of  passion  and 
eloquence  that  carries  us  forward  to  a  final 
and  unavoidable  result.  It  is  as  thou^  we 
were  embarked  upon  a  mighty  river.  All 
is  animation  and  energy  around,  and  we  gaze 
with  a  momentary  reverie  upon  the  deep  and 
transparent  waters  beneath.  But  even  while 
we  admire,  the  current  grows  deeper  and 

*  MarsKa  JUmatJis:  Trad  on  Eloquence, 


deeper,  and  we  are  unconsciously  hurried 
onward  with  increasing  and  irresistible 
power." 

An  eloquent  mind,  then,  is  a  mind  under 
motion.  It  is  a  mind  moving  forward,  under 
the  influence  of  clear  knowledge  and  deep 
feeling,  with  constantly  accelerated  motion, 
and  constantly-increasing  momentum,  to  a 
final  end,  which  is  always  a  practical  one. 
Eloquence  itself,  then,  is  thought  with  an 
impulse  in  it,  thought  with  a  drift  and  rush 
in  it.  Eloquence  is,  as  we  instinctively  de- 
nominate it,  Skjlood* 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  these  defi- 
nitions, and  others  that  have  been  given 
of  eloquence,  we  proceed  now  to  a  con- 
sideration of  that  particular  one  upon  which 
Theremin  founds  his  rhetorical  system.  Elo- 
quence, says  Theremin,  is  a  virtue.  This 
definition  differs  from  the  others  that  have 
been  quoted,  more  in  appearance  than  in 

•"Hazlitt,"  Bays  De  Quinoej,  **  was  not  eloquent, 
becaoae  he  was  discontinuous.  No  man  can  be 
eloquent  whose  thoughts  are  abrupt,  insulated,  and 
(to  borrow  an  impressive  word  from  Coleridge)  non- 
sequacious.  Eloquence  resides  not  in  separate  or 
fractional  ideas,  but  in  the  relation  of  manifold  ideas* 
and  in  the  mode  of  their  evolution  from  each  other. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  ideas  should  be  many,  and 
their  relations  coherent ;  the  main  condition  lies  in 
the  key  of  the  evolution,  in  the  law  of  the  succession. 
The  elements  are  nothing  without  the  atmosphere 
thatmouldsandthedynamicforcesthatoombine.  Now, 
Hazlitt's  brilliancy  is  seen  chiefly  in  separate  splin- 
terings  of  phrase  or  image  which  throw  upon  the  eye 
a  vitreous  scintillation  for  a  moment,  but  spread  no 
deep  suffusions  of  colour,  and  distribute  no  masses 
of  mighty  shadow.  A  flash,  a  solitary  flash,  and  aU 
is  gone."  This  remark  of  De  Qxiincey  applies  with 
force  to  an  American  writer  whose  rhetorical  care  and 
effort  are  unquestionably  great,  but  misapplied. 
Emerson,  much  more  than  Hazlitt,  is  discontinuous 
and  fractional.  His  literary  work  is  a  mosaic,  and 
not  a  growth.  It  iUustrates  the  remark  of  Buff  on, 
that  "it  is  from  the  fear  of  losing  isolated  fugitive 
thoughts,  and  from  the  desire  of  introducing,  eveiy- 
where,  striking  traits,  that  there  are  so  many  compo- 
sitions formed  of  inlaid  work,  and  so  few  that  are 
founded  at  a  single  cast.  Nothing  is  more  opposed 
to  warmth  of  style.'* 
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reality.    It  does  not,  as  its  author  remarks, 
differ  essentially  from  the  definition  given 
by  the  elder  Gato,  and  handed  down  to  us 
with  approbation  by  Quintilian  ;    and    it 
coincides  with  the  general  doctrine  taught 
by  the  more  profound  writers  upon  eloquence, 
in  all  ages, — ^all  of  whom  have  recognised 
the  moral  element  as  the  essential  one  in 
this  species  of  intellectual  products.    Stated, 
however,  in  this  brief  and  epigrammatic 
form,  eloquence  seems  to  become  identical 
with  morality,  and  the  author  in  one  place 
actually  speaks  of  rhetoric   as  a  part  of 
morals.*    By  this,  however,  it  is  conceived, 
he  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  eloquence  is 
merely  and  only  a  moral  virtue,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently defined  when  it  is  put  into  the  list  of 
virtues,  along  with  temperance,  or  honesty, 
or  veracity.    Perhaps  the  real  meaning  of  the 
author   would   be  precisely   expressed    by 
saying   that   eloquence    is  an  intellectiuxi 
virtue.    It  has  a  common  origin  with  the 
moral  virtues,  in  the  resolute  action  of  the 
moral  force  or  character  of  the  man,  and,  so 
far  as  the  point  of  ultimate  origin  is  con- 
cerned, may  therefore  be  denominated  vir- 
tuous, or  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  The  theory 
of  Theremin  is,  that  all  true  eloquence  springs 
from  integrity  and  strength  of  character ;  that 
theprincipleandthepowerby  which  theseveral 
faculties  of  the  mind  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  eloquence  are  actuated  and  guided  is 
the  voluntary  principle  and  power,  and  hence 
that  the  product,  in  its  ultimate  and  essen- 
tial nature,  must  be  moral    Let  us  explain 
in  detail,  that  the  theory  may  be  under- 
stood.    In  the  production  of  an  eloquent 
oration,  the  understanding  and  the  imagina- 
tion are  employed.    By  the  first-mentioned 
faculty,  truth  simple  and  abstract  is  pre- 
sented to  the  understanding  of  the  hearer. 
By  the  second,  this  same  truth  is  taken  out 
of  this  abstract  and  intellectual  form,  and 
put  into  an  imaginative  form  for  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  hearer.     Now,  it  is  plain  that 
*  Book  L,  Chap.  xiv. 


the  excellence  of  the  oration  depends  upon 
the  presence  in  it  of  some  power  or  principle 
that  shall  swallow  up  into  the  unity  of  its 
own  life  all  these  separate  processes  of  the 
understanding  and  imagination,  and  thereby 
become  that  vehement  and  terrible  energy 
which,  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  Greek 
definition,  is  the  reality  and  vitality  of  elo- 
quence. The  unity  of  the  oration,  moreover, 
depends  upon  the  proportionate  and  harmo- 
nious exercise  of  these  diverse  feu^ulties.  Any 
excess  in  the  functions  of  the  understanding, 
e.g.,  will  be  to  the  injury  of  those  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  oration  in  this  case  must  either 
lose  its  unity,  or  else  give  up  its  oratorical 
character  and  pretentions,  and  be  converted 
into  a  philosophic  esssay.  And  any  excess 
in  the  action  of  the  imagination  will  unduly 
repress  that  of  the  understanding,  and  con- 
vert the  oration  into  a  poem. 

Now,  that  power  by  which  each  of  these 
faculties  is  to  be  concentrated  and  governed, 
so  that  there  shall  be  an  even  force  and  a 
just  proportion  in  their  co-working,  is  the 
vnll  of  the  orator.    He  is  to  repress  an  un- 
due tendency  to  ratiocination,  by  moral  de- 
termination.   He  is  to  repress  an  undue 
poetic  tendency,  by  moral  determination. 
And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  only  a  slight 
and  feeble  exercise  of  the  self-controlling 
power  is  needed  in  the  origination  of  this  so- 
styled  virtue  of  eloquence,  that  but  little  moral 
energy  and  stem  force  of  character  is  required 
in  order  to  the  highest  eloquence.   How  often 
does  it  happen  that  the  oration  degenerates 
(for  in  this  reference  it  is  degeneration)  into 
the  abstract  essay,  or  the  over-ornamented 
prose-poem,  solely  becausfe  there  was  not 
enough  of  moral  strength,  not  enough  of 
will,  in  the  orator  to  compel  all  his  acquisi- 
tions, and  all  his  tendencies,  into  subservience 
of  that  practical  end,  the  actuation  of  his 
hearers,  which  is  the  ultimate  end  of  elo- 
quence.    Oftentimes  as  much  self-control  is 
needed  to  mortify  a  strong  logical  propensityi 
in  order  that  it  may  not  damage  or  destroy 
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a  rhetorical  process,  as  is  needed  in  order  to 
mortify  a  lust  of  the  flesh.  And  still  more 
often  as  much  force  of  character  is  needed  to 
restrain  a  luxuriant  imagination,  in  order 
that  it  may  not  clog  and  stop  the  onward 
movement  of  the  oration  by  excessive  illus- 
tration and  ornament,  as  is  needed  in  order 
to  restrain  an  animal  passion.  In  short,  that 
vanity,  that  self-feeling,  which  would  draw 
off  the  orator  from  the  practical  end  of  his 
discourse  to  the  undue  display  of  his  logic,  if 
his  mind  is  predominantly  philosophic,  or  to 
an  undue  employment  of  the  poetic  element, 
if  his  nature  is  predominantly  imaginative, 
requires  for  its  conquest  and  extirpation 
precisely  the  same  hind  of  moral  force,  force 
of  will,  that  is  needed  in  the  suppression  of 
vice,  or  in  the  formation  of  any  of  the  strictly 
so-called  virtues. 

Now  it  is  in  this  reference  that  eloquence 
is  styled  a  virtue.  So  far  as  the  principle 
from  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  impulse  by 
which  it  is  impelled,  are  concerned,  elo- 
quence is  ethical,  rather  than  philosophic  or 
SBsthetic.  It  is  the  position  of  Theremin 
that  eloquence  is  more  strictly  of  the  nature 
of  virtue  than  of  the  nature  of  science,  or  of 
the  nature  of  art.  Its  essential  quality  and 
properties,  he  contends,  are  more  properly 
ethical  than  scientific  or  artistic.  Neither 
a  scientific  nor  an  artistic  talent  can  become 
the  living  fountain  of  eloquence.  Only  a 
moral  force  can.  Although  both  a  philoso- 
phic and  an  artistic  process  properly  and 
necessarily  enter  into  that  complex  mental 
action  of  which  eloquence  is  the  product, 
yet  neither  of  them  is  the  fundamental  pro- 
cess. We  must  look  for  this  in  the  moral 
process  which  springs  out  of  the  character  of 
the  orator,  which  involves  his  earnestness, 
his  sincerity,  his  honesty  of  conviction,  his 
consciousness  of  the  truth,  and  his  love  for 
it.  These  moral  elements  must  first  exist, 
or  there  can  be  no  eloquence.  In  the  same 
sense,  then,  that  the  orator,  according  to 
Cato  and  Quintilian,  is  a  good  man,  is  elo- 


quence a  virtue.  Not  that  every  good  man 
is  eloquent,  or  that  every  virtue  is  ipso  facto 
eloquence  (though  we  often  say  of  the  virtues, 
as  they  shine  out  in  human  character,  that 
they  are  eloquent)  ;  but  no  man  is  eloquent 
who  is  destitute  of  moral  force  of  character, 
and  no  discourse  is  eloquent  that  is  not  per- 
vaded with  a  moral  earnestness  that  is  higher 
than  any  mere  scientific  talent  or  aesthetic 
feeling. 

The  truth  which  there  is  in  Theremin's 
definition  may  be  seen  again  by  considering 
the  difference  between  an  oration  and  a  pro- 
duct of  fine  art.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Theremin,  eloquence  is  not  strictly  a  fine  art. 
It  is  no  more  one  of  the  fine  arts  because  it 
contains  an  sasthetic  element,  than  it  is  one 
of  the  sciences  because  it  contains  a  philo- 
sophic element.  It  is  taken  out  of  the 
department  of  mere  and  pure  art  by  the 
practical  and  outward  end  which  it  has  in 
view.  For  if  there  is  anything  settled  in 
the  theory  of  art,  it  is  that  an  osthetic  pro- 
duct has  no  practical  end  out  of  itself.  Art, 
as  such,  has  no  utility  or  morality.  Its  pro- 
ductions exist  for  themselves,  and  not  for 
any  object  other  than  themselves.  We  must 
not  go  beyond  them,  and  look  for  a  practical 
or  beneficial  influence  exerted  by  them  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  in  order  to  decide  whether 
they  are  excellent  in  their  kind  or  not. 
Hence  art  cannot  become  religion,  or  even 
morality.  If  a  painting  or  a  statue  is 
beautiful,  we  cannot  deny  its  artistic  excel- 
lence. Whether  it  is  useftil,  or  whether  it 
is  moral,  are  questions  for  philosophy  and 
religion,  but  not  for  art.  The  artist,  unlike 
the  philanthropist,  or  the  orator,  works  for 
his  own  gratification  solely.  His  work  has 
no  end  but  the  embodiment  of  a  beautiful 
idea.  As  an  artist  merely,  he  is  indifferent 
to  the  practical  effects  that  may  result. 
The  work  of  art  is  addressed  solely  to  the 
ffisthetic  sense.  If  it  were  addressed  to  the 
cognitive  powers,  solely,  it  would  be  a 
scientific  work.      If  it  were  addressed  to 
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the  moral  or  religious  nature,  solely,  it 
would  be  a  religious  work 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  a  work  of  art  may 
make  a  moral  impression,  and  as  matter  of 
fact  the  highest  works  in  this  department 
invariably  do.  It  is  true  that  the  Apollo 
may  elevate  the  soul  of  the  beholder,  and 
the  Madonna  may  soften  and  humanise  it, 
but  neither  of  them,  as  works  of  art,  owed 
their  origin  to  any  such  practical  and  moral 
aim.  Fine  art  is  its  own  end.  It  is  self- 
sufficing,  self-included,  and  irreferent.  If  it 
has  ever  contributed  to  the  intellectual  or 
moral  improvement  of  man,  this  was  a  happy 
accident,  and  not  a  predetermmed  and  fore- 
seen result. 

But  that  morality  which  thus  stands  in  no 
inward  and  necessary  connection  with  art 
constitutes  the  very  essential  principle  of 
eloquence.  The  oration,  unlike  a  painting 
or  a  statue,  aims  to  exert  a  moral  influence 
upon  a  moral  agent.  It  seeks  to  work  a 
change,  more  or  less  deep  and  extensive,  in 
the  state  of  man's  active  powers,  employing 
his  cognitive  and  imaginative  faculties  as 
mere  means  and  media.  The  orator  cannot, 
like  the  artist,  isolate  himself  from  all  out- 
ward circumstances,  and  find  the  goal  of  his 
eflforts  in  the  serene  and  complacent  embodi- 
ment of  his  idea  in  a  form  of  beauty,  without 
troubling  himself  in  the  least  about  the 
influence  he  may  exert.  The  orator  is  a 
man  of  moral  influence,  and  of  moral  im- 
pression, upon  moral  agents,  or  he  is  nothing. 
If,  then,  the  term  virtue  denotes,  generally, 
a  product  of  the  mil,  and  not  of  the  intellect 
merely,  or  the  imagination  merely,  is  not 
eloquence  a  virtue  ?  If  that  agency  of  the 
soul  be  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  virtue, 
which  has  an  outward  aim ;  the  aim,  viz., 
to  exert  a  legitimate  influence  upon  the 
character  and  actions  of  men ;  is  not  elo- 
quence a  virtue  ?  Is  not  this  earnest,  moral, 
and  practical  product  of  the  human  mind 
much  more  properly  denominated  a  virtue 
than  an  art? 


To  place  the  definition  given  by  Theremin 
in  another  aspect,  we  may  say  that  eloquence 
is  a  virtue  of  the  intellect  as  modified  by  the 
will  When  the  understanding  merely  fol- 
lows its  own  structure  and  laws ;  when  its 
action  is  constitutional  merely,  and  unmodi- 
fied by  any  reference  to  an  auditor,  or  to  an 
outward  impression  upon  other  minds  ;  the 
product  is  logic,  and  this  action  of  the  under- 
standing is  scientific.  When  the  imagination 
merely  follows  its  own  nature  and  law,  the 
product  is  poetry,  or  some  other  work  of  fine 
art,  and  this  action  of  the  imagination  is 
aesthetic.  In  both  of  these  instances,  the 
intellectual  faculty  is  left  to  the  guidance 
and  impulse  of  its  own  mechanism.  The  will 
exercises  no  modifying  influence  in  either 
case,  and  consequently  there  is  no  moral 
element,  nothing  virtuous  or  of  the  nature  of 
virtue,  in  these  species  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. It  is  true  that  the  subject  matter 
of  both  philosophy  and  art  may  be  moral, 
but  the  mental  process  itself  cannot  be  so 
characterised.  It  is  a  purely  constitu- 
tional process,  not  deriving  its  quality  in 
the  least  firom  the  voluntary  power,  from  the 
character  of  the  individual,  or  even  being  in 
the  least  modified  by  it.  The  proccSs  in  the 
one  case  is  purely  logical  or  scientific,  and  in 
the  other  purely  artistic. 

But  eloquence  has  a  different  origin  from 
either  science  or  art.  It  results,  not  from 
the  isolated  action  of  a  particular  faculty,  like 
the  understanding,  or  the  imagination,  but 
from  the  interpenetration  and  co-operation 
of  these  intellectual  powers,  under  the  sway 
and  actuation  of  the  voluntary  force.  The 
degree  in  which  each  faculty  shall  work,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  fixed  by  the 
self-determination  of  the  orator,  and  the 
acme  of  eloquence  is  seen  in  the  rush,  in 
one  resistless  volume,  of  all  the  cognitive 
and  imaginative  powers  in  the  unity  of 
the  moral  wilL  The  combined  action  of 
these  powers,  in  this  instance,  unlike  their 
isolated  action  in  the  production  of  the 
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philosophic  essay,  or  the  poem,  is  moral, 
and  therefore  of  the  nature  of  virtua 
The  will  interpenetrates  the  logical  and 
imaginative  processes  in  the  mind  of 
the  orator,  and  thus  renders  them  ethical 
Eloquence,  in  this  aspect,  is  seen  to  be  the 
virtuous  action  of  the  human  intellect,  as 
distinguished  from  that  virtuous  action  of 
the  isolated  human  will,  to  which  the  term 
"virtue"  is  more  strictly  and  commonly 
applied.  There  is  voluntary  action  in  both 
cases,  and  hence  the  epithet  "virtuous" 
belongs  to  both ;  but  in  tiie  case  of  a  virtue, 
commonly  so  called,  the  action  is  confined 
to  the  will  itself,  while  in  the  case  of  elo- 
quence it  is  action  of  the  will  in  and  by  the 
powers  of  understanding  and  imagination. 
The  virtue  of  patience,  e,g,^  is  the  product 
of  the  isolated  action  of  the  will,  just  as 
logic  is  the  product  of  the  isolated  action  of 
the  understanding.  Patience  is  the  product 
of  the  will  operating  upon  itself,  subduing 
its  own  restiveness,  and  therefore  is  simply 
a  particular  habit  of  the  will.  But  the 
virtue  of  eloquence  is  the  product  of  the 
will  as  it  operates  upon,  and  in,  other  mental 
faculties,  for  the  purpose  of  exerting  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  will  of  others.  Eloquence 
is  reason  and  imagination  wrought  into  a 
living  synthesis  by  the  vitality  of  a  will, 
by  the  force  of  a  strong,  deep,  and  earnest 
character. 

There  is  less  difficulty,  therefore,  in  under- 
standing this  definition  of  Theremin,  and  in 
adopting  it,  if  we  do  not  take  the  term 
"  virtue  "  in  its  more  limited  and  common 
signification,  but  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
denoting  a  product  into  which  the  moral 
strength  of  the  individual,  his  force  of 
character,  enters  as  the  fundamental  quality. 
And  such  we  suppose  to  be  the  essential 
nature  of  eloquence.  If  we  are  required  to 
locate  it,  we  think  there  are  fewer  objec- 
tions to  placing  it  within  the  province  of 
practical  ethics,  than  in  that  of  abstract 
science,  or  in  that  of  sesthetic   art.    As 


Theremin  affirms,  that  theory  will  be  most 
successful,  will  explain  most  phenomena  and 
exert  the  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
student,  which  assumes  that  the  practical 
and  moral  element  in  eloquence  is  the 
fundamental  and  dominating  one,  and  that 
the  philosophic  and  sdsthetic  elements  are 
subsidiary  to  this.  We  know  that  the 
ancients,  from  whom  it  is  not  generally  safe 
to  difier  upon  subjects  like  the  one  which 
we  are  considering,  regarded  eloquence  as 
ope  of  the  fine  arts,  and  assigned  it  a  place 
in  the  list  along  with  poetry,  and  painting, 
and  sculpture;  and  the  modern  world  has 
generally  acquiesced  in  their  classification. 
And  yet  the  rhetorical  treatises  of  Aristotle, 
of  Longinus,  of  Cicero,  and  of  Quintilian 
contain  much  that  is  irreconcilable  with  this 
theory.  Unconsciously,  the  doctrine  that 
eloquence  is  at  bottom  neither  speculatively 
philosophic,  nor  imaginatively  esthetic,  but 
practically  moral,  creeps  into  these  treatises, 
and  ex^ts  a  modifying  influence  throughout. 
And  it  is  the  merit  of  Theremin,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  that  he  has  systematised  this 
ethical  view  of  eloquence ;  that  he  has  or- 
ganised these  materials  scattered  here  and 
there  through  all  the  best  treatises  on  the 
subject,  and  wrought  them  into  the  unity  of 
a  consistent  theory.  Instead  of  defining 
eloquence  to  be  a  fine  art,  and  then,  under 
the  instinct  and  impulse  of  good  sense  and 
sound  feeling  beating  ofif  and  away  from  the 
definition,  until  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
there  has  been  a  mistake  in  the  outset,  and 
that  eloquence  has  received  a  wrong  location, 
this  author  affirms  distinctly  that  it  is  not  a 
fine  art,  but  that  it  is  (for  want  of  a  better 
term)  a  virtue.  Starting  with  this  position 
as  the  basis  of  his  theory,  he  is  not  troubled, 
as  were  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  by  a  conflict 
between  his  theory  and  its  detailed  unfolding 
and  application.  He  is  not  compelled  to 
those  statements  respecting  the  necessity  of 
character,  *  of  integrity  and  sincerity  and 
earnestness,  in  the  orator,  the  necessity  of 
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subjecting  everything  in  the  oration  to  a 
practical  outward  end^  and  of  subordinating 
philosophy  and  art  themselves  to  the  moral 
purposes  of  eloquence,  which  are  irre- 
concilable with  the  definition  that  makes 
eloquence  a  fine  art.  On  the  contrary, 
these  statements,  which  suggest  themselves 
so  unconsciously  and  spontaneously  as 
actually  to  over-ride  the  false  theory  that 
has  been  assumed  by  the  rhetorician,  are 
merely  corroborations  of  the  ethical  theory 
of  eloquence.  As  th^  grow  out  of  it,  so 
they  return  back  into  it ;  like  vigorous  shoots 
which  by  inarching  are  made  to  contribute 
to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  the  parent 
stock. 

The  truthfulness  of  the  ethical  theory  of 
eloquence  is  still  farther  evinced,  and  illus- 
trated, by  a  consideration  of  its  influence 
upon  the  orator.  Here  its  excellence  and 
value  appear  in  plain  view.  Here  is  the 
place  of  its  triumph.  For  even  if  an 
opponent  should  be  able  to  make  a  stand, 
wbile  discusssing  the  nature  of  the  theory 
itself,  and  to  raise  objections  that  are  forcible, 
and  difiScult  to  remove,  yet  when  its  prac- 
tical application  and  practical  influence 
come  into  consideration,  the  defender  of  the 
theory  may  speak  with  boldness  and  confi- 
dence. He  really  has  the  entire  history  of 
the  department  in  his  favour.  All  those 
forcible  and  impressive  statements,  in  ancient 
and  modem  treatises  upon  rhetoric,  which 
lay  emphasis  upon  the  moral  element  in 
eloquence,  and  in  the  orator  himself, — state- 
ments that  fall  glowing  firom  the  mind  of 
the  theorist,  when,  having  for  a  moment  left 
his  speculative  theory  behind  him,  he  speaks 
more  from  the  common  feeling,  and  the 
common  sentiment,  of  mankind  at  large  upon 
this  subject,— all  such  statements,  we  say, 
come  thronging  in  upon  the  mind,  when  it  is 
considering  the  practical  influence  of  the 
theory  in  question.  The  advocate  of  the 
ethical  theory  feels  that  all  these  statements 
legitimately  belong  to  him,  and  to  him  alone ; 


that  they  are  but  the  practical  and  informal 
enunciation  of  his  own  speculative  and 
formal  theory.  When  he  hears  Quintilian 
define  the  orator  to  be  ''  an  upright  man  who 
understands  speaking,"  he  thinks  he  hears 
a  concrete  annunciation  of  the  abstract 
position  that  "  eloquence  is  a  virtue,'*  and 
believes  that,  in  the  establishment  of  his 
theory,  he  has  only  applied  an  affirmation 
to  oratory  itself,  which  long  ago  was  applied 
to  the  orator.  Supported  thus,  as  he  is,  by 
the  spontaneous  and  unbiassed  opinions  <^ 
theorisers  themselves,  he  is  the  more  confident 
in  his  belief  that  the  actual  application  of 
the  ethical  theory  of  eloquence  will  only 
serve  to  verify  it,  and  its  practical  influence 
to  recommend  it,  in  the  very  highest  degree. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  ethical  theory  of 
eloquence  is  most  excellent,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  studies  of  the  orator. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  that  theory 
of  eloquence  which  defines  it  to  be  a  fine 
art  strictly,  to  isolate  oratory  from  the  real 
sciences,  and  the  solid  acquirements  of  the 
orator.  The  eye  is  too  intently  fixed  upon 
form,  and  the  secondary  properties  of  dis- 
course, because  it  is  assumed  that  the  ulti- 
mate  end  of  eloquence,  like  that  of  any 
other  fine  art,  is  beauty.  The  studies  of  the 
orator,  consequently,  will  take  their  main 
direction  from  this  theory,  and  he  will  bestow 
undue  attention  upon  those  departments  of 
human  knowledge,  and  those  species  of  lite- 
rature, which  have  more  affinity  with  the 
idea  of  the  Beautiful,  than  with  the  ideas  of 
the  True  and  the  Good.  These  higher  ideas 
will  be  made  to  take  a  secondary  place  in 
his  mind,  and  his  culture  will  be  characterised 
more  and  more  by  superficiality,  and  lack  of 
vigorous  strength.  He  will  become  more 
and  more  interested  in  works  of  art,  and 
the  lighter  forms  of  literature,  and  less  and 
less  interested  in  science,  philosophy,  and 
theology. 

But  the  natural  tendency  of  that  theory 
of  eloquence  which  regards  it  as  essentiallj 
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moral  rather  than  sesthetic ;  which  sets  up 
for  it  an  outward  and  practical  end,  and 
does  not  for  an  instant  allow  it  an  artistic 
indifference  in  respect  to  an  outward  and 
practical  impression  ;  which  connects  elo- 
quence far  more  with  the  ideas  of  the  true 
and  the  good  than  with  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful, — the  natural  tendency,  and  strong 
direct  influence,  of  such  a  theory  of  eloquence 
is  to  promote  the  graver  and  higher  studies 
in  the  orator.  The  more  profound  and 
central  powers  of  the  mind  will  be  con- 
tinually exercised,  and  thus  the  foundation 
for  a  powerful  and  impressive  mental  activity 
will  be  laid.  Such  an  orator,  like  Pericles  of 
old,  will  study  and  meditate  upon  the  dark 
problems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and 
while  like  the  patron  of  Phidias  and  the 
decorator  of  Athens,  he  will  not  by  any 
means  be  indifferent  to  beauty  and  to  art  in 
their  proper  place,  he  will  yet  derive  that 
commanding  and  overwhelming  eloquence, 
that  Olympian  power  attributed  to  the  great 
Grecian,  from  these  loftier  themes,  these 
more  profound  departments  of  human  in- 
quiry and  effort.* 

2.  Again,  the  influence  of  that  theory  of 
eloquence  which  regards  it  as  ethical  rather 
than  either  scientific  or  aesthetic,  is  most 
excellent,  in  respect  to  the  modeb  of  the 
orator. 

The  general  influence  of  the  ethical  theory 
of  eloquence  upon  the  taste  is  to  render  it 
strict  and  pure.  The  orator  whose  mind 
has  been  moulded  by  it,  naturally  selects 

^8oc.  I  should  say  that  Periclea  was  the  most 
aooomplished  of  rhetoricians.  Phadr.  What  of  that? 
Soc  All  the  higher  arts  require  mnoh  disoossion  and 
lofty  contemplation  of  nature ;  this  is  the  source  of 
sublimity  and  perfect  comprehensiye  power.  And 
this,  as  I  think,  was  the  quality  which,  in  addition 
to  his  natural  gifts,  Pericles  acquired  from  his 
happening  to  know  Anaxagoras.  He  was  imbued 
with  the  higher  philosophy,  and  attained  the  know- 
ledge of  mind  and  matter,  which  was  the  fayourite 
theme  of  Anaxagoras,  and  from  hence  he  drew  what 
was  applicable  to  the  orator's  art. — Plato's  Phsdrus, 
269-70. 

L  2 


models  from  the  very  highest  range  of  ora- 
tory, and  thereby  feels  the  very  choicest 
influence  of  the  department.  His  models, 
consequently,  are  few  iA  number,  but  they 
are  such  as  can  never  be  outgrown  and  left 
behind  in  his  onward  progress.  A  single 
model  like  Demosthenes  contains,  for  the 
mind  that  is  prepared  for  it  by  a  strict  and 
high  theory  of  Eloquence,  more  educational 
power  than  mjrriads  of  inferior  models.  Such 
a  model  is  a  standard  and  permanent  one. 
But  in  order  that  the  first-class  models  may 
be  apprehended  and  appreciated,  a  severe 
taste  must  have  been  engendered  in  the 
student.  He  must  have  been  so  disciplined 
by  a  high  theory  that  he  has  acquired  an 
indifference  towards  second-rate  produc- 
tions, and  a  positive  disrelish  for  those  more 
glaring  and  showy  qualities  which  are  found 
in  works  that  are  for  a  day  only,  and  not  for 
all  time.  He  must  have  attained  such  an 
intellectual  temper,  such  a  style  and  tone  of 
literary  culture,  as  can  find  pleasure  only  in 
those  calmer,  grander,  and  loftier  efforts 
which  do  not  so  much  strike  and  startle  by 
their  brilliancy,  as  develope  and  stir  the 
human  soul  by  their  depth,  fervour,  and 
power. 

Now,  the  theory  in  question  tends  directly 
to  the  production  of  such  an  intellectual 
taste  in  the  orator.  It  is  a  high  and  austere 
theory.  It  is  a  theory  which  checks  extra- 
vagance and  prunes  luxuriance  by  subjecting 
the  whole  oratorical  process  to  the  restraints 
of  ethics.  It  subordinates  the  beauty  of 
poetry,  and  even  the  truth  of  philosophy,  to 
the  practical  ends  of  morality.  If  there  is 
any  danger  in  the  theory,  it  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  severity  and  intense  truthfulness.  If 
there  is  any  error  in  the  theory,  it  is  upon 
the  safe  side.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
entire  influence  of  it  is  to  induce  such 
mental  habits,  such  mental  tastes,  and  such 
a  mental  tone  as  both  prepare  the  student 
for  a  genial  appreciation  of  the  highest 
models,  and  a  firee  and  original  reproduction 
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of  them.  The  mind  that  has  been  developed 
and  trained  by  the  ethical  theory  of  elo- 
quence will  prefer  Demosthenes  to  .Slschines, 
Cicero  to  Hortensius,  Massillon  to  Bossuet, 
Mirabeaii  to  Lamartine,  Burke  and  Fox  to 
Sheridan  and  Phillips. 

But  the  excellence  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  theory  in  question,  in  rendering  the 
taste  pure  and  strict,  is  seen  more  particularly 
in  reference   to  current  productions,  and 
current  styles  and  schools.    The  principal 
danger  to  which  the  rhetorician  or  the  orator 
is  exposed  arises  from  the  influence  of  con- 
temporaneous rhetoric  and  contemporaneous 
eloquence.   Dazzling  and  brilliant  but  super- 
ficial and  transitory  products  always  have 
their  day;  and  during  their  day,  minds  that 
have  not  been  highly  trained   are  taken 
captive   by  them.      Such   minds   become 
copyists  and  mannerists ;  and  copyists  and 
mannerists  never  are,  and  never  can  be, 
eloquent.    But  a  pure  taste,  and  a  genuine 
relish  for  the  excellences   of  those  great 
masters  and  models  which,  like  the  sun,  are 
always  the  same  in  all  time,  is  an  infallible 
preservative  against  this  pernicious  influence 
of  contemporaries.    There  is  a  strength  and 
reserve  in  that  intellectual  character  which 
has  been  formed  by  high  theories,  by  the 
contemplation  of  grand  ideals,  which  no 
storm  of  popular  applause,  no  fury  of  fieishion, 
can  overcome  or  exhaust.    Such  a  mind  is 
self-possessed  and  self-reliant.    Such  a  mind 
is  eagle-eyed  and  critical     Such  a  mind 
calmly  stands  the  glare  of  false  rhetoric  and 
false  eloquence,  while  the  weak,  unarmed 
eye  of  the  half-educated   is  dazzled  and 
blinks.    This  austere  judgment,  this  clear, 
calm  criticism,  looks  by  and  beyond  all  the 
showy  and  gaudy  products  that  are  tempo- 
rarily bewitching  the  popular  taste,  to  those 
serene,  grand,  and  absolutely  beautiful  forms, 
the  Dii  majores  gentium,  in  all  the  great 
literatures  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
in  them  alone  finds  its  models,  and  upon 
them  alone  expends  its  enthusiasm. 


II.  Having  thus  discussed  the  nature  of 
eloquence,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  general 
nature  of  rhetoric,  and  its  position  and  in- 
fluence  in  the  system  of  liberal  education. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  that 
branch  of  discipline  whose  object  it  is  to 
produce   and  promote    eloquence,   we  are 
struck  in  the  outset  with  the  fact  that  it 
has  ever  been  regarded  an  essential  part  of 
a  symmetrical  system  of  education.     If  we 
look  into  the  ancient  world,  all  culture  seems 
to  have  culminated  in  rhetoric  and  oratory. 
The  whole  end  and  aim  of  study,  even  in 
other  and  higher  departments,  appears  to 
have  been  to  make  the  educated  man  a 
rhetorician — using  the  term  in  its  best  and 
technical  signification.     The  goal  had  in  the 
eye,  during  the  whole  of  his  education,  by 
the  young  Athenian,  or  the  young  Roman, 
was   the   bema  or  the  rostrum.      It  was 
thought  that   unless  culture    enabled  tihe 
mind  to  give  expression  to  itself,  to  reveal 
and  embody  its  knowledge  in  a  form  that 
would  impress  and  influence  other  minds,  it 
was  worthless.    Hence  even  philosophy  was 
made  subservient   to    oratory,  as   in    the 
example  of  Pericles,  who   studied   under 
Anaxagoras,  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  practical  life  of  a  statesman  and 
orator.    The  walks  of  the  Academy  and 
Lyceum  led  directly  to  the  Agora  and  the 
Forum. 

In  Grecian  and  Boman  education,  con- 
sequently, rhetoric  occupied  a  high  position. 
It  was  not  only  a  distinct  department,  but 
one  of  great  influence.  General  rhetorical 
power,  the  ability  to  express  and  impress, 
was  regarded  as  the  last  and  highest  accom- 
plishment of  the  educated  citizen.  And 
the  same  holds  true,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  of  the  system  of  education  in  vogue 
in  the  modem  world.  If  rhetoric,  within 
the  last  hundred  years,  has  somewhat  sunk 
down  from  its  former  "  pride  of  place,"  it  is 
mainly  because  of  the  false  view  that  has 
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been  taken  of  its  essential  nature,  and  the 
false  method  in  which  it  has  been  taught. 
During  the  two  centuries  that  succeeded 
the  revival  of  learning,  however,  its  claims 
were  never  higher,  or  more  willingly  allowed. 
The  minuteness  of  detail,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  comprehensiveness  on  the  whole  of  out- 
line, exhibited  by  the  rhetorical  treatises 
composed  two  hundred  years  ago,  are  ample 
evidence  that  then,  at  least,  there  was  no 
disposition  to  undervalue  this  branch  of 
discipline.  Indeed,  the  over-estimate  which 
came  to  be  put  upon  it,  together  with  the 
dry  and  mechanical  method  into  which  the 
somewhat  formal,  and  yet  substantially  sound 
rhetoric  of  Aristotle  had  degenerated,  con- 
tributed to  that  reaction  which  followed, 
and  which  for  the  last  hundred  years  has 
led  to  an  under-estimate  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment. Yet  rhetoric  is  still  honoured  in  that 
system  of  instruction  by  which  the  modem 
mind  is  being  educated.  Rhetoric  is  still 
one  branch  of  human  learning,  one  depart- 
ment of  instruction;  and  whenever  it  is 
pursued  in  the  spirit,  and  by  the  method, 
which  its  own  real  nature  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  prescribe,  it  is  still  found  to 
minister  to  the  sound  and  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  the  mind. 

In  discriminating  the  distinctive  nature  of 
rhetoric,  and  in  assigning  it  its  position  in 
the  curriculum  of  discipline  it  is  necessary  in 
the  first  place  to  direct  attention  to  that 
generic  classification  of  the  sciences  which 
so  greatly  assists  the  investigator  in  locating 
any  particular  one  of  them. 

Human  knowledge  may  be  divided  into 
two  grand  divisions  which  very  exactly  and 
conveniently  distinguish  the  immense  variety 
that  enters  into  this  great  sum  total  Enow- 
ledge  is  either  material  or  formal.  A 
material  department  of  knowledge  is  one  in 
which  the  matter  is  primary,  and  the  form 
is  secondary.  A  formal  department  is  one 
in  which  the  form  is  primary,  and  the  matter 
secondary.    The  material  sciences  have  also 


,  been  termed  real  sciences,  to  denote  that  in 
I  them  the  reality  or  substance  of  human 
knowledge  is  to  be  found.  For  the  formal 
sciences  are  not  independent,  and  self- 
sufiBcient.  They  have  no  positive  character, 
no  substantial  contents  of  their  own,  such 
as  the  material  or  real  sciences  have.  They 
derive  all  the  interest  and  worth  they  possess 
from  their  connection  with  these  latter. 
They  exist  only  for  these  latter ;  because 
the  form  exists  only  for  the  substance,  the 
manner  for  the  matter.^ 

Take  those  portions  of  the  general  depart- 
ment of  philosophy  which  go  under  the 
names  of  physics  and  ethics,  as  examples  of 
branches  of  material  or  real  knowledge,  and 
consider  what  they  contain.  Here  we  have 
no  hollow  and  empty  divisions  which  must 
be  filled  up  from  other  divisions  in  order 
that  they  may  have  solidity  ;  no  mere  form 
of  knowledge,  to  be  filled  up  with  knowledge 
itself.  Natural  and  moral  philosophy  have 
each  substantial  contents  of  their  own.  The 
nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
and  of  the  divine  mind  so  far  as  it  is  cog- 
nizable by  man,  and  the  laws  and  principles 
of  the  material  world, — these  and  such 
like  are  the  subject  matter  of  these  two 
subdivisions  of  real  science.  In  whatever 
direction  the  moral  or  natural  philosopher 
advances,  he  meets  with  real  entities  and 
essences ;  he  is  occupied  with  substantial 
verities.  Truth  itself,  fact  itself,  and  thought 
itself,  is  the  staple  and  substance  of  his 

*"AU  rational  knowledge  is  either  material,  and 
contemplates  some  one  object,  or  formal,  and  is  occu- 
pied merely  with  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  and 
of  the  reason  itself, — ^with  the  universal  laws  of 
thinking,  generaUy,  without  regard  to  the  objects  of 
thought.  Formal  phUosophy  is  denominated  logic  ; 
but  material  phUosophy,  which  has  to  do  with  deter- 
minate objects,  and  the  laws  and  principles  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  is  twofold.  For  these  laws  are 
either  laws  of  nature  or  of  spirit.  The  sdenoe  of  the 
first  is  denominated  |>Ayfa«f,  that  of  the  latter  is  ethicf, 
the  former  is  also  termed  the  doctrine  of  nature,  the 
latter  the  doctrine  of  morals.** — Kant*»  Practical 
Recuon  (  VorredeJ, 
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inyestigatioDs.  The  form  is  for  him  an 
altogether  secondary  thing ;  the  matter  is 
everything.  He  does  not  ask,  "  how  is  it  ? " 
but"«rAa^isit?" 

Bat  take  again  the  department  of  logic, 
and  we  have  a  branch  of  formal  knowledge. 
The  logician  establishes  no  one  particular 
truth,  but  merely  shows  how  any  truth  may 
be  established.  He  does  not  exhibit  the 
actual  contents  of  the  human  mind,  its  ideas, 
sentiments,  and  beliefs,  but  only  those  laws 
of  mental  activity  in  accordance  with  which 
these  contents  are  formed.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  logic  to  exhibit  thought  itself, 
but  only  the  process  of  thinking.  Logic 
generates  no  fountain  of  living  waters;  it 
merely  indicates  the  channel  in  which  they 
must  flow,  if  they  flow  at  all.  In  investi- 
gating, such  departments  as  physics  and 
psychology,  we  are  occupied  with  the  real, — 
with  facts  and  truths  that  are  matters  of 
actual  consciousness,  or  actual  intuition  ; 
with  the  contents  of  our  own  minds.  But  in 
studying  such  a  subject  as  logic,  we  are 
occupied  with  the  /ormaf— with  the  mere 
abstract  notions  and  forms  of  the  under- 
standing; with  the  ways  in  which,  rather 
than  the  things  which,  it  perceives. 

To  see  the  distinction  in  question  still 
more  clearly,  compare  an  entire  department 
like  fine  art  with  an  entire  department  like 
science  or  religion.  The  end  and  aim  of  art 
is  to  embody  some  idea  in  a  form  suited  to 
express  it.  With  the  nature  and  origin  of 
this  idea  it  does  not  concern  itself.  It  takes 
it  as  it  finds  it,  and  leaves  the  analysis  and 
investigation  of  its  interior  structure  to  the 
philosopher  or  the  theologian.  The  artist 
may,  it  is  true,  contemplate  this  subject 
matter  of  his  art  philosophically,  or  theo- 
logically, but  only  in  subordination  to  the 
purposes  of  his  profession ;  only  in  order  to 
be  able  to  clothe  the  idea  in  a  more  beauti- 
ful form.  He  does  not,  like  the  votary  of 
the  real  sciences,  rest  in  the  subject  matter, 
being  satisfied  with  having  unfolded  and 


developed  the  truth  in  his  own  mind  ;  he 
cannot  rest  until  he  has  given  expression  to 
it  in  an  outward  embodiment.  Hence  we 
say  that  fine  art  is  formal  in  its  nature  and 
character.  It  subordinates  everything  to 
this  its  ultimate  and  constituent  end.  For 
it,  the  material  is  secondary. 

In  reference  then  to  this  general  division 
of  the  various  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge and  inquiry,  rhetoric  is  a  formal 
department.  It  is  the  science  of  form,  so  far 
as  human  discourse  is  concerned.  It  is  an 
''  organic  "  art,  as  Milton*  terms  it ;  an  art 
which  furnishes  the  organ  or  instrument  for 
communicatiog  thought  most  effectively  to 
other  minds.  Rhetoric,  strictly  speaking,  is 
not  to  supply  the  matter,  the  thought  itself, 
but  is  to  put  the  material  when  supplied  into 
as  appropriate  and  fine  forms  as  possible. 
The  thought  itself  of  the  rhetorician  must 
be  drawn  from  deeper  fountains  than  those 
of  rhetoric.  If  by  thorough  collegiate  and 
professional  training,  he  has  not  first  filled  ^ 
his  mind  with  the  materials  for  discourse, 
rhetorical  training  and  preparation  will  only 
disclose  his  emptiness.  From  the  material 
departments  of  human  knowledge,  from  the 
real  sciences,  he  must  have  first  acquired  a 
profound  and  comprehensive  culture,  before 
he  is  qualified  to  become  a  rhetorician.t 

*  Tract  on  Education. 

t  Lord  Bacon  remarks  that  it  was  an  error  in  the 
educational  course  of  his  time,  "that  scholars  in 
uniyersities  come  too  soon  and  too  unripe  to  logic  and 
rhetoric,  arts  fitter  for  graduates  than  children  and 
novices  ;  for  these  two^  rightly  taken,  are  the  grayest 
of  sciences,  being  the  art  of  arts  ;  the  one  for  judg- 
ment, the  other  for  ornament ;  and  they  be  the  rules 
and  directions  how  to  set  forth  and  dispose  matter ; 
and,  therefore,  for  minds  empty  and  unfraughi  mth 
matter,  and  which  have  not  gathered  that  which 
Cicero  caUeth  'sylva'  and  'supeUex,'  stuff  and  variety, 
to  begin  with  those  arts  (as  if  one  should  learn  to 
weigh,  or  to  measure,  or  to  paint  the  wind),  doth 
work  but  this  effect,  that  the  wisdom  of  those  arts 
which  is  great  and  universal,  is  almost  made  con- 
temptible,  and  is  degenerated  into  childish  sophistiy 
and  ridiculous  affectation." — Advancement  of  Learning. 
BookL 
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Rhetorical  discipline  being  thus  formal  in 
its  nature  pre-snpposes  on  the  part  of  the 
student  a  preparation  for  it.  It  postulates 
a  full  mind  and  a  full  heart.  It  takes  the 
individual  at  that  point  in  his  course  of 
education  when  the  materials  have  been 
originated  by  other  methods  of  discipline, 
when  they  are  in  a  stir  and  fermentation, 
struggling  for  utterance,  and  demanding  an 
outflow,  and  teaches  him  delivery — teaches 
him  the  method  of  embodying  these  conscious 
and  living  contents  of  his  mind,  in  rounded 
and  symmetrical  forms.  If,  therefore,  Plato 
had  reason  for  writing  over  the  door  of  his 
academy,  **  let  no  one  who  is  not  a  geome- 
trician enter  here,"  the  rhetorician  has  equal 
reason  for  inscribing  upon  the  rostrum,  "let 
no  one  ascend  here  who  is  not  a  scholar  and 
a  thinker." 

It  is  of  great  importance  here  to  observe 
the  fact,  that  although  rhetoric  is  a  formal 
department  of  knowledge,  it  must  not  be 
isolated  from  the  real  sciences,  either  in 
theory  or  practice.  This  has  been  the  error 
in  this  department  for  the  last  century. 
That  part  of  rhetoric  which  is  termed  inven- 
tion— that  part  which  treats  of  the  supply 
of  thought — has  been  greatly  neglected  in 
modem  treatises,  so  that  the  whole  art  has 
been  converted  into  a  collection  of  rules 
relating  to  style,  or  elocution,*  merely. 
Owing  partly  to  the  intrinsic  nature  of  rhe- 
toric as  an  art,  and  partly  to  the  excessively 
popular  character  which  science  and  scientific 
statements  have  assumed  in  the  present  age, 
rhetoric  has  become  superficial  in  its  cha- 
racter and  influence,  so  that  the  term 
"rhetorical"  is  the  synonyme  of  shallow 
and  showy.  Dissevered  from  logic,  or  the 
necessary  laws  of  thought,  it  has  become 
dissevered  from  the  seat  of  life,  and  ha^s  dege- 
nerated into  a  mere  set  of  maxims  respecting 
the  structure  of  sentences,  and  the  garnish 


*  The  tenn  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  Quintilian 
and  Cicero. 


of  expression.*  The  rhetorician  has  been  too 
much  occupied  with  the  externals  of  his 
subject.  No  grand  and  vital  eloquence  can 
originate  on  a  theory  which  in  this  mauner 
separates  the  form  from  the  matter,  the  style 
from  the  thought.  As  in  the  natural  world 
there  is  no  growth  and  no  fruit,  except  as 
the  living  principle  and  the  outward  form 
constitute  a  unity  and  identity  of  existence, 
so  in  the  intellectual  world  the  idea  and  the 
form  in  which  it  is  manifested  must  inhere 
in  each  other,  and  interpenetrate  each  other, 
in  order  to  real  excellence  of  any  kind. 
The  student  cannot  therefore  well  cultivate 
thinking  by  itself,  isolated  from  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  neither  can  he  cultivate  the 
expression  of  thought  isolated  from  the 
process  of  thinking.  Both  processes,  the 
philosophical  and  the  rhetorical,  must  proceed 
pari  passu,  and  simultaneously,  and  the 
result  be  a  unity  that  is  neither  wholly 
formal  nor  wholly  material  in  its  nature. 
An  oration  considered  as  a  rhetorical  product 
does  not  consist  of  thought  alone,  any  more 
than  of  expression  alone.  It  is  thought  and 
expression,  matter  and  form,  in  one  common 
identity.  Pure  thought,  alone  and  by  itself, 
exists  only  in  the  conscious  mind.  Pure 
form,  alone  and  by  itself,  exists  nowhere. 
It  is  a  mere  notion  or  abstraction  of  the 
understanding,  to  which  there  is  no  objective 
correspondent.  A  mere  form  is  a  ghost,  and 
a  ghost  possesses  neither  being  nor  reality. 

Now,  by  virtue  of  this  intercommunication 
of  rhetoric  with  all  the  solid  material  branches 
of  knowledge,  it  stands  midway  between  the 
pure  sciences  and  the  practical  arts.  It  is 
neither  wholly  speculative  nor  wholly  prac- 
tical. It  is  a  most  intimate  and  thorough 
mingling  of  these  two  qualities.     Rhetoric 

*  This  is  iUnstrated  in  the  almost  total  neglect  of 
the  stndy  of  topic9  or  common  placet.  How  very  much 
was  made  of  these,  in  the  ancient  rhetoric,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  and  exhausting  themes  is  apparent 
from  Aristotle's  list  of  topics,  and  Cicero's  compen- 
dium of  them,  in  his  Topica, 
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serves,  therefore,  as  a  bond  of  coDnection 
between  the  more  abstract  branches,  and 
the  plain  practical  knowledge  of  common 
life.  It  is  the  mediator  between  the  re- 
condite theories  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
simple,  spontaneous  thinking  of  the  un- 
educated man.  What  indeed  is  the  orator, 
or  the  discourser  generally,  but  a  man  who 
stands  midway  between  the  schools  and  the 
market-place,  and  interprets  the  one  to  the 
other ;  a  man  whose  function  it  is  to  give 
such  an  expression  to  the  lore  of  the  learned 
world,  as  will  impress  and  influence  the 
unlearned  world  ?  The  orator,  the  discourser 
generally,  is  a  middle-man,  who  brings  these 
two  great  halves,  the  lettered  and  the  un- 
lettered, together,  and  thus  contributes  to 
that  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  which  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  human  literature,  and 
of  human  history.  For  it  is  this  communi- 
cation of  thought,  which  is  ever  going  on, 
that  keeps  the  world  alive  and  stirring. 
Mere  pure  thinking,  that  never  found  an 
utterance  of  itself,  by  tongue  or  pen,  even 
if  such  a  thing  could  be,  would  leave  the 
world  as  duU  and  motionless  as  it  found  it. 
It  is  the  expressed  thought,  the  written  or 
the  vocalised  idea,  that  stirs  and  impels  the 
general  mind. 

Having,  in  this  brief  manner,  directed 
attention  to  the  distinction  between  the 
formal  and  real  sciences,  and  having  assigned 
to  rhetoric  its  place  among  the  former,  at  the 
same  time  also  observing  its  vital  connection 
with  the  latter,  we  proceed  to  specify  some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  con- 
templating the  general  subject. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  upon  this  method, 
the  department  obtains  an  accurate  defini- 
tion, and  is  confined  to  its  own  just  limits. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  rhetoric 
was  made  to  include  vastly  more  than 
properly  belongs  to  it;  when  indeed  it  was 
more  like  an  encyclopeedia  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  than  a  limited  and  specific  branch 
of  knowledge.    Rhetoric,  at  one  time,  wajs 


almost  as  comprehensive  a  term  as  philosophy 
is  at  the  present  day.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  distract  the  mind  by  a  multiplicity  of 
topics,  and  to  preclude  that  singleness  of  aim 
and  unity  of  pursuit  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  good  discourse.  Such  a  variety  and 
complexity  as  is  exhibited  by  some  of  tiie 
elder  treatises  upon  rhetoric  is  destractive  of 
all  distinctness,  neatness,  and  elegance  of 
form.  A  style  formed  by  such  an  instra- 
ment  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  loose, 
rambling,  and  unrhetorical.  As  matter  of 
fact,  the  composition  which  was  the  fruit  of 
such  rhetorical  training  is  generally  devoid, 
not  merely  of  true  grace  and  ornament,  bnt 
of  the  more  necessary  qualities  of  good 
writing,  perspicuity,  and  vivacity.  Sentences 
are  constructed  in  the  most  clumsy  manner; 
involved,  parenthetic,  and  incomplete  to  the 
last  degree ;  while  the  general  style  of  the 
whole  is  heavy,  dragging,  and  dulL 

The  defect  in  these  treatises  is  the  lack  of 
a  close  and  clear  definition  in  the  outset,  of 
the  nature  of  the  art  itself.  It  was  really 
regarded  as  a  ?na^^i<z/ branch  of  knowledge; 
and  hence  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rhetorician 
to  give  positive  instruction  upon  nearly  all 
subjects.  Inasmuch  as  the  orator  needs  all 
the  knowledge  he  can  possibly  obtain ;  inas- 
much as  eloquence  can  successfully  employ 
a  greater  amount  of  information  than  any 
other  department,  not  excepting  even  that 
of  history  ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  rhetoric,  and  of  the  rhetorician,  to 
furnish  it  alL  Hence  the  department,  as  we 
have  remarked,  became  virtually  an  ency- 
clopaedia ;  not  merely  a  material  science,  bit 
all  material  science  in  one  mass ;  the  omM 
scibile  itself.  But  such,  we  have  seen,  is  not 
its  nature.  It  is  strictly,  and  really,  9kformd 
science.  Its  final  end  is  simply  to  express, 
to  communicate,  to  embody ;  and  the  more 
rigorously  this  is  held  to  be  the  essential 
character  of  rhetoric,  the  finer  will  be  the 
forms  and  styles  of  composition  that  come 
into  existence.    No  sharply-drawn  outlines, 
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no  distinct  definitions,  no  clean  and  clear 
developments,  no  round  and  full  statements, 
can  originate  from  a  rhetoric  that  is  un- 
limited and  undefined  in  its  own  nature.  If 
rhetoric  includes  everything,  and  is  to  fur- 
nish everything,  then  discourse  will  contain 
everything,  and  be  full  of  everything.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  term  is  strictly  defined, 
and  the  eye  of  the  student  is  kept  steadily 
directed  to  the  production  of  a  pure  and 
noble  ybrm,  for  the  materials  with  which  his 
mind  has  been  stored  by  other  sciences  and 
other  disciplines,  then  there  will  arise  ''a 
form  and  combination  indeed,"  a  style  and 
manner  fit  to  be  a  model. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  this  view  of  the 
nature  and  relative  position  of  the  depart- 
ment of  rhetoric  protects  it  firom  a  lifeless 
formality. 

No  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  so  liable 
to  a  dead  formalisna  as  rhetoric.  By  its  very 
definition  it  is  obliged  to  make  the  form,  in 
distinction  from  the  substance,  the  appro- 
priate and  final  end  of  its  investigations  and 
instructions.  It  is  not  surprising,  conse- 
quently, that  this  formal  and  formalising 
tendency  should  become  too  strong  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  that  rhetoric  should 
become  a  feeble  and  artificial  department, 
instead  of  a  vigorous  and  creative  one. 
Human  nature  is  hypocritical.  Its  tendency 
is  to  the  form  rather  than  to  the  substance ; 
to  the  show  rather  than  to  the  reality.  This 
characteristic  is  not  confined  to  the  moral 
side  of  man's  nature.  It  enters  very  largely 
into  his  intellectual  being.  Indeed,  the 
effects  of  the  apostasy  are  as  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  human  intellect  as  in  the 
human  heart.  What  is  this  formality,  this 
lack  of  sincerity  and  genuineness,  in  our 
mental  processes,  but  the  effect  of  a  corrup- 
tion that  has  vitiated  the  mind,  as  well  lus 
the  heart  ?  If  we  closely  examine  ourselves, 
we  shall  find  an  absence  of  veracity,  of 
integrity,  of  godly  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
to  be  as  marked  and  evident  in  our  intellec- 


tual, as  in  our  moral  condition.     The  whole 
head  is  sick. 

Now,  when  a  department  of  human  know- 
ledge,   by  its    very   intrinsic   nature   and 
vocation,  falls  in  with  corrupt  tendency  of 
man's  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  history 
should  be  marked  by  degeneracy;  that  it 
should  constantly  grow  more  and  more  formal, 
and  ungenuine,  in  its  own  nature  and  influ- 
ence.   When  the  theoretic  definition  har- 
monises with  the  practical  bent,  when  high 
abstract  science  is  in  unison  with  the  actual 
tendency  of  man's  nature,  it  la  not  sur- 
prising that  the    development,   unchecked 
and  unmodified  by  other  agencies,  should  be 
in  the  highest  degree  false  and  fatal.     If  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  both  fall  into  the  ditch. 
The  history  of  rhetoric,  and  we  may  add 
of  the  whole  department  of  fine  art,  proves 
and  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
We  find  in  every  nation  which  had  an  elo- 
quence and  an  art,  one   period  of   fresh 
powerful  talent  and  activity  in  these  depart- 
ments, and  then    long  periods  of   feeble, 
formal,  and  lifeless  efforts.     The  form  con- 
stantly encroached  upon  the  idea,  until  it 
crowded  it  out.     The  distinction  between 
formal  and  real  science  becomes  a  division, 
and  a  separation,  so  that  each  was  pursued 
alone  by  itself,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
former,  and  to  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  latter.     Compare,  e,g,,  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  with  the  oratory  of  the  Sophists. 
The  former  proceeds  from  thought,   from 
truth,  as  the  principle  of  all  eloquence,  form 
and  style  being  moulded  and  determined  by 
it.    The  latter  starts  from  form  and  style 
itself,  which  is  continually  subjected  to  a 
repetition  of  touches  and  re-touches,  without 
any  inward  moulding,  any  living  formation. 
Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  art 
Impress  their  character  on  the  smooth  snrface, 

but  no  soul 

Warmeth  the  inner  frame.* 

But  the  view  that  has  been  presented  of  the 

•  Schiller  altered.  j 
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nature  of  rhetoric,  and  of  its  relation  to 
the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge  and 
inquiry,  is  preclusive  of  this  besetting  bad 
tendency  in  the  department.  While  re- 
cognising the  essentially  formal  character 
of  rhetoric,  and  thus  giving  it  a  distinct 
place  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  and 
thereby  confining  it  within  its  own  limits,  it 
at  the  same  time  directs  attention  to  the 
deeper  soil  into  which  its  roots  must  strike, 
and  from  which  it  must  derive  its  nourish- 
ment and  vigour.  The  rhetorical  training 
of  the  student,  on  this  method,  is  concurrent 
with  all  his  other  training,  and  becomes  the 
medium  of  its  communication  to  other  minds. 
His  general  culture  is  benefited  by  his  dis- 
cipline in  this  direction,  for  the  whole  body 
of  it  is  set  in  motion  and  action,  by  every 
efibrt  to  give  form  and  expression  to  it. 

The  whole  tendency  of  such  a  theory  of 
rhetoric  is  to  produce,  in  practice,  masculine 
and  vital  discourse.  The  student  is  headed 
right  by  it,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  and  is 
taught  to  apply  his  best  power  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  truth,  and  the  production  of  thought 
in  his  own  mind,  not  surely  to  the  neglect 
of  the  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  expressed, 
but  in  order  to  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
elaboration  of  the  form.  Commencing  with 
the  matter,  he  proceeds  to  the  form,  which 
is  to  take  shape  and  character,  and  all  its 
qualities,  from  that  primitive  material  for 
whose  sake  alone  it  has  any  existence  at  all. 
For,  says  Chaucer, 

WeU  may  men  knowen,  but  it  be  a  fool, 
That  every  part  deriveth  from  his  hool. 
For  Nature  hath  not  taken  his  beginning 
Of  no  partie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing. 
But  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  and  stable 
Descending  so,  till  it  be  corrumpable.* 

The  rhetorician  is  taught  to  be  severe  with 
himself,  to  forget  himself  in  the  theme,  that 
he  may  exhibit  it  with  that  boldness  and 
freedom  of  manner,  that  daring  strength  and 
grandeur  of  treatment,  which  is  absolutely 

•  Chaucer  :  Knight's  Tale. 


beyond  the  reach  of  him  who  is  anxious  re- 
specting the  impression  he  may  make  ;  who, 
in  short,  is  tormented  by  too  much  con- 
sciousness of  self,  at  a  time  when  he  should 
be  absorbingly  conscious  of  the  theme. 

According  to  the  theory  here  presented, 
the  oration,  meaning  by  this  every  rounded 
and  complete  discourse,  is  the  evolution  of 
an  idea  that  is  the  germ  and  principle  of 
the  whole  composition.  But  nothing  can 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  student,  than, 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  intellectual 
life,  to  be  habituated  to  compose  in  the 
light  and  by  the  guidance,  and  under  the 
impulse,  of  ideas ;  than  to  be  enabled  to 
discover  those  germinal  truths  which  are 
pregnant  with  life,  and  which  when  embodied 
with  freedom  and  power  in  a  discourse,  con- 
stitute the  groundwork  of  the  finest  creations 
of  the  human  mind.  And  apart  from  the 
benefit  which  is  to  be  derived  from  this  habit 
and  ability,  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
rhetoric,  what  a  benefit  is  derived  from  it  in 
respect  to  the  private  contemplations  and 
enjoyment  of  the  scholar  !  Supposing  he 
does  not  need  this  ability,  because  he  is 
never  called  upon  to  speak  or  write  to  his 
fellow-men  (a  supposition  that  is  hardly  tothe 
credit  of  an  educated  man  in  this  peculiar 
age),  does  he  not  need  it,  in  order  that  his 
own  mind  may  reach  essential  truth,  and 
may,  in  its  own  reflections,  follow  the  method 
and  order  of  reason  ?  In  what  a  serene  and 
constant  illumination  does  that  mind  dwell, 
which  is  able  in  its  meditations  to  find  the 
fontal  truth  as  it  were  by  instinct,  and  to 
unfold  it  by  its  own  light,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  own  structure  1 

By  such  a  theory  the  student  is  introduced 
into  the  world  of  ideas,  laws  and  principles, 
and  is  taught  to  begin  with  these,  and  fi:om 
them  to  work  out  towards  detail,  elaboration, 
and  ornament.  It  is  a  mysterious  world,  it 
is  true,  and  it  must  be,  from  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  the  source  and  origin.  But  it  is  the 
very  office-work  of  thinking  to  convert  these 
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ideas  into  clear  conceptions  ;  to  put  these 
vast  unlimited  truths  into  definite  and  in- 
telligible discourse;  in  fine,  in  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  term,  to  develope  truth.  He 
is  the  mystical  and  obscure  discourser  who 
leaves  truth  just  as  he  finds  it ;  who  does 
not,  by  the  aid  of  close  thinking  and  a 
rigorous  remorseless  logic,  compel  the  dark 
pregnant  idea  to  yield  up  its  secret  ;  who 
does  not  force  the  contents  out  of  the  all- 
comprehendiag  law  or  principle.  And  he  is 
the  clear  and  intelligible  discourser,  in  the 
only  high  sense  of  the  term  ;  clear  while 
solid,  intelligible  while  weighty;  who,  not 
starting  in  light  to  make  things  light,  starts 
in  darkness  and  works  his  way  out  into  high 
noon.  In  both  the  Pagan  and  Christian 
cosmogonies,  creation  emerged  from  old 
night. 

Most  certainly,  the  influence  of  such  a 
theory  of  rhetoric  is  enlivening  to  the  mind. 
Setting  aside  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
by  the  aid  of  which  eloquence  can  come  into 
existence,  it  is  the  only  working  theory,  it  is 
most  certainly  a  great  point  gained,  if  an 
art,  so  often  supposed  to  be  at  furthest  re- 
move firom  earnestness  and  vividness,  which 
is  regarded  too  commonly  as  the  art  by 
which  the  ornaments  are  furnished  when  the 
solid  and  real  work  has  been  done,  is  shown 
to  have  its  native  seat  and  source  in  both 
logic  and  ethics.  The  expression  of  thought 
by  this  theory  becomes  a  sincere  act,  and  the 
mind,  while  giving  utterance  to  its  reflec- 
tions, is  really  contributing  to  the  moral 
culture  and  development  of  the  man.  The 
productions  of  such  a  rhetoric  are  marked 
by  that  grave  and  conscientious  character 
which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  simplicity  and 
genuineness  in  the  mental  processes.  The 
effect  of  the  theory  is  seen  even  in  the 
language  employed.  It  is  no  longer  stiff, 
stilted,  and  aloof  from  the  thought,  but 
pliant,  vital,  and  consubstantial  with  it. 

3.  It  is  obvious  in  the  third  place  that  the 
view  under  consideration  imparts  an  interest 


to  the  department  of  rhetoric  which  it  is 
entirely  destitute  of  upon  any  other  theory. 

For,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  no 
strictly  formal  department  of  knowledge  is 
independent  and  self-subsistent.  If  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  mere  art,  without  respect 
to  the  more  profound  principles  that  lie 
under  it,  our  minds  soon  become  weary  and 
spiritless.  Such  is  the  affinity  between  the 
human  intellect  and  fundamental  truth,  such 
is  the  hungering  after  substantial  knowledge 
and  real  science,  that  it  cannot  be  perma- 
nently interested  in  any  branch  of  inquiry, 
or  of  activity,  that  does  not  ultimately  lead 
it  down  into  these  depths.  Essential  truth 
is  the  element  and  the  aliment  of  a  rational 
mind,  and  nothing  short  of  this  form  of 
truth  can  long  satisfy  its  wants.  Unless, 
therefore,  rhetorical  discipline  conducts  the 
mind  ultimately  to  these  perennial  fountains 
of  stimulation  and  nourishment,  it  will  soon 
become  irksome  in  its  nature,  and  wearisome 
in  its  influence.  All  this  training  in  the  art 
of  composition  will  only  serve  to  drink  up 
the  vigorous  juices,  and  kill  out  the  life  of 
the  mind. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  rhetorical  study  and 
practice  be  grafted  into  the  vigorous  stock 
of  a  pre-existing  culture,  if  the  student  come 
to  it  with  a  well-trained  and  fully-informed 
mind,  the  result  of  industry  and  fidelity  in 
the  academical,  collegiate,  and  professional 
courses  of  instruction  through  which  he  has 
passed ;  then  this  part  of  his  labour  as  an 
educated  man  will  be  the  most  interesting 
and  congenial  of  all.  We  have,  perhaps,  ex- 
perienced the  exquisite  pleasure  which  the 
intellect  feels  in  the  hour  of  vigorous  crea- 
tive production ;  the  high-swelling  enthusi- 
asm of  the  mind,  as  it  careers  over  a  field  of 
noble  and  lofty  thought.  We  have,  perhaps, 
experienced  that  enlargement  and  elevation 
of  soul  which  accompanies  the  distinct  in- 
tuition of  principles,  and  a  firm,  masterly 
grasp  of  them.  "  The  highest  joy,"  says 
Schiller,  "  is  the  freedom  of  the  mind  in  the 
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liviDg  play  of  all  its  powers ; "  and  there  is 
DO  sphere  in  which  this  play  of  the  intellect 
is  so  full  and  so  free,  as  that  of  authorship, 
as  that  of  composition.  None  of  the  other 
processes  in  the  course  of  education  can 
compare  with  it  for  depth  and  heartiness  of 
interest.  The  processes  of  memorising,  of 
comparing,  of  judging,  of  analysing,  of  com- 
bining, and  of  close  attention, — the  processes 
that  occur  in  the  classical,  mathematical, 
historical,  and  philosophical  disciplines, — 
are  each  and  all  of  them  inferior  in  fresh 
living  interest,  to  the  process  of  original  pro- 
duction. In  these  former  instances  the 
mind  is  somewhat  passive,  and  but 
a  portion  of  its  power  is  in  exercise. 
But  in  the  act  and  process  of  original 
authorship  the  mind  becomes  a  unit  and 
unity,  all  its  powers  are  concentrated  into 
one,  and  the  productive  process  is  a  most 
original  and  vital  union  of  all  the  knowledge, 
all  the  feeling,  all  the  imagination,  and  aU 
the  moral  force  of  the  man.  The  historian 
Niebuhr,  speaking  of  the  historian's  vocation, 
remarks  that  he  who  calls  past  ages  into 
being  enjoys  a  bliss  analogous  to  that  of 
creating.*    With  equal  truth,  may  we  say 

*  "  I  have  found,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"my  former  experience  irresistibly  confirmed,  that 
with  me  the  body  depends  entirely  on  the  mind,  and 
that  my  indisposition  almost  always  arises  from  some 
impediment  to  the  free  action  of  my  mind,  which 
seems  to  introduce  disorder  into  aU  the  functions  of 
the  bodily  machine.  When  my  mind  is  exerting 
itself  freely  and  energetically  upon  a  great  subject, 
and  I  advance  successfully  from  one  point  to  another, 
displaying  their  mutual  connection  as  I  proceed,  I 
either  feel  no  physical  inconveniences,  or  if  they  show 
themselves,  they  disappear  again  very  quickly.  No 
man  can  have  a  more  vivid  perception,  that  crtat%7ig 
is  the  true  essence  of  life,  than  I  have  derived  from 
my  internal  experience.  But  if  I  am  altogether  re- 
stricted to  a  passive  state  of  mind,  the  whole  machine 
comes  to  a  stop,  and  my  inward  discomfort  brings  on 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  body,  of  which  I  have  an 
unmistakable  outward  sign,  in  the  contrast  between 
the  free  and  strong  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
former  state,  and  its  irregularity  in  the  latter." — 
lAfe  coid  Letters,  p.  179. 


of  that  mind  which  is  able,  in  the  conscious 
awakening  of  all  its  powers,  to  give  full  and 
satisfactory  utterance  to  its  thick-coming 
thoughts,  that  it  enjoys  the  joy  of  a  creator. 
If  there  is  one  bright  particular  hour  in  the 
life  of  the  educated  man,  in  the  career  of  the 
scholar,  it  is  that  hour  for  which  all  other 
hours  of  student  life  were  made — that  hour 
in  which  he  gives  original  and  full  ea^ression 
to  what  has  slowly  been  gendering  within 
him.  Now,  what  this  bright  hour  is  to  the 
general  life  of  the  educated  man,  rhetorical 
discipline  and  practice  is  to  the  sum  total  of 
education.  If  pursued  in  the  right  method, 
and  after  the  proper  preparatory  work  has 
been  done,  it  imparts  an  interest  to  general 
study  and  general  culture,  such  as  cannot 
exist  without  it.  How  dull  and  stupid  is 
the  life  of  a  bookworm;  of  a  mind  which 
passes  through  all  the  stages  of  education, 
except  that  last  and  crowning  one,  by  means 
of  which  it  is  put  into  communication  with 
the  great  world  of  scholars  and  letters.  Such 
a  mind  is  always  destitute  of  that  most 
interesting  and  infallible  sign  of  genuine 
culture,  enthusiasm.  It  has  done  nothing 
for  long  years  but  absorb.  Knowledge  has 
had  the  same  effect  upon  its  inner  fabric  and 
structure,  which  the  sweet  rains  of  heaven 
have  upon  the  rootless  fallen  pine.  The 
noble  shaft  becomes  struck  with  the  sap-rot. 
The  history  of  literature  furnishes  many 
examples  of  men  whose  knowledge  only 
increased  their  sorrow,  because  it  never 
found  an  efflux  from  their  own  minds  into 
the  world.  Knowledge  uncommunicated  is 
something  like  remorse  unconfessed.  The 
mind  not  being  allowed  to  go  out  of  itself 
and  to  direct  its  energies  towards  an  object 
and  end  greater  and  worthier  than  itself, 
turns  back  upon  itself,  and  becomes  morbidly 
self-reflecting  and  self-conscious.  A  studious 
and  reflecting  man  of  this  class  is  charac- 
terised by  an  excessive  fastidiousness,  which 
makes  him  dissatisfied  with  all  that  he  does 
himself,  or  sees  done  by  others;  which  re- 
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presses,  and  finally  suppresses,  all  the  buoyant 
and  spirited  activity  of  the  intellect,  leaving 
it  sluggish  as  "  the  dull  weed  that  rots  by 
Lethe's  wharf."  The  poet  Gray  is  an  example 
in  point.  In  the  instance  of  this  in  many 
respects  highly  interesting  literary  man,  the 
acquisition  of  culture  far  outran  the  expres- 
sion and  communication  of  it.  The  scholar 
overlaid  the  author.  Even  the  comparatively 
few  attempts  which  this  mind  made  to  em- 
body its  thoughts  were  hampered  by  its 
excessive  introspection.  Had  Gray  thrown 
himself  out  with  freedom  and  boldness  upon 
the  stream  of  original  production,  which 
might  have  been  made  to  flow  firom  his 
richly-endowed  and  richly-informed  mind, 
he  would  have  been  stronger,  greater,  and 
happier  as  a  literary  man.  Neither  would 
his  productions  have  lost  that  perfection  of 
S3rmmetry  and  elaborate  hard  finish  which 
they  exhibit ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
would  have  had  breathed  into  them  that 
warm  breath  of  life  which  they  do  not  now 
possess,  and  for  the  lack  of  which  no  mere 
art  can  ever  compensate.  Certain  it  is  that 
a  closer,  warmer  contact  with  the  mind  of 
his  age,  through  a  more  daring  and  exuberant 
authorship  on  his  part,  would  have  imparted 
a  spring  and  buoyancy  to  the  literary 
character  of  Gray  that  would  have  rendered 
it  a  more  influential  and  interesting  one  than 
it  now  is. 

As  an  example  of  the  freshening  and  in- 
vigorating influence  of  the  constant  and  free 
communication  of  thought  upon  the  intel- 
lect, take  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  mind  was 
one  of  the  healthiest,  and  most  robust,  that 
we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  literature. 
It  was  also  one  of  the  happiest,  the  most 
free  from  morbid  exercises  and  activities. 
Something  was  undoubtedly  due  to  its 
native  structure,  but  very  much  was  owing 
to  those  habits  of  authorship  which  it  early 
acquired,  and  long  kept  up.  Suppose  that 
Scott  had  immured  himself  in  his  library, 
had  given  free  play  to  his  acquisitive  and 


antiquarian  tendencies,  without  developing 
and  using  his  originating  and  productive 
talent,  can  we  sux>pose  that  his  intellect 
would  have  been  that  warm,  breezy,  sunny 
spot  that  it  always  was  ?  It  is  true  that  he 
finally  broke  his  powers  down,  by  attempting 
the  Herculean  task  of  rescuing  the  great 
publishing  house  with  which  he  had  become 
connected  from  bankruptcy;  but  this  dead 
lift  of  the  mental  powers  is  not  what  we  are 
speaking  of.  It  is  the  moderate,  and  uni- 
form, yet  free  and  bold  expression  of  the 
thoughts  of  an  educated  mind,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  dull,  lethargic,  uniform  sup- 
pression of  them,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
and  for  which  we  are  pleading. 

In  this  way,  the  ethical  theory  of  rhetoric, 
while  resulting  in  a  practical  and  energetic 
eloquence,  exerts  a  vivifying  influence  upon 
the  entire  culture  of  the  student.  It  gives 
employment  to  the  sum  total  of  his  acquisi- 
tions, instead  of  permitting  it  to  remain  idle  in 
his  mind.  It  elaborates  and  tiseSy  for  the  pur- 
poses of  popular  instruction  and  impression, 
all  the  material  with  which  the  mind  is  filled, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  a  lifeless 
mass,  a  caput  mortuum,  by  itself.  Mathe- 
matical, classical,  historical,  philosophical, 
and  theological  knowledge,  instead  of  being 
held  in  the  memory  from  a  mere  feeling  of 
vanity,  is  set  to  work  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  rhetoric  of  the  man  has  affinities  with 
the  scholarship  of  the  man.  It  is  homoge- 
neous with  it.  It  moulds  it,  and  embodies  it. 
For  the  rhetorician,  upon  this  theory,  and 
under  this  training,  is  not  one  in  whom  two 
distinct  disciplines  exist  side  by  side,  with 
no  interpenetration.  He  is  not  at  one  time 
a  dull  sluggish  recipient  of  knowledge,  and 
at  another  a  dull  formal  communicator  of 
knowledge ;  discharging  two  functions  which 
in  him  have  no  connection  with  each  other. 
He  is  at  all  times  a  genial  and  vital  receiver, 
and  a  genial  vital  communicator.  It  was 
once  said  of  a  famous  jurist,  that  his  know- 
ledge had  passed  out  of  his  memory  into  his 
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judgment.  We  may  say  of  the  genuine 
rhetorician,  that  his  knowledge  is  continually 
passing  out  of  his  passive  into  his  active 
nature.  It  enters  into  the  circulation  of 
the  soul,  and  becomes  vitalised  by  its  living 
currents.  The  scholar  and  the  orator  are 
not  separated  from  each  other,  but  consti- 
tute one  living  personality. 

But  what  an  energy  is  imparted  to  culture, 
by  a  training  that  thus  tasks  to  the  utmost 
for  acquisitions,  and  then  vivifies  those 
acquisitions  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  popular 
oratorical  impression  !  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  literature  of  a  nation  is  vigorous  and 
alive,  only  in  proportion  as  it  has  bratorical 
elements  in  it ;  and  that  the  very  height  of 
its  living  energy  appears  in  its  eloquence  and 


oratory.  What  other  portion  of  (jreek 
literature  throbs  with  such  intense  life  as  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  ?  If  there  be  any 
of  the  ms  vivida  vitae  in  Roman  literature, 
that  literature  which,  unlike  all  others,  was 
bom  old,  and  never  exhibits  any  of  the  mom 
and  liquid  dew  of  youth, — ^if  there  be  any 
fresh  vital  force  in  Aoman  letters,  is  it  not 
to  be  found  in  the  orations  of  Cicero  ?  And 
where,  in  the  modem  world,  do  the  most 
vehement  and  passionate  energies  of  the 
human  intellect  expatiate  and  career,  if  not 
in  the  vastly  widened  arena  of  political  and 
sacred  eloquence, — if  not  on  that  theatre 
where  the  active,  practical  interests  of  man 
for  time  and  for  eternity  come  up  for  dis 
cussion  and  decision  ? 


FORCE,  LAW,  AND  DESIGN— A  PHILOSOPHICAL   STUDY   FOR 
NON-PHILOSOPHICAL   READERS. 


By  FreBident  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

(Princeton  Review,) 


ORCE,  Law,  and  Design  are  words 
which  in  these  days  are  often  in 
the  mouths  of  men.  Sharp  dis- 
cussions, confident  assertions,  and  grave 
conclusions  turn  upon  the  meaning  and 
applications  in  which  they  are  used.  By 
some,  force  and  purpose  are  held  to  be 
natural  enemies,  each  bent  on  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  other.  If  law  attempts  to 
intervene,  she  runs  the  risk  of  being  tom  in 
pieces  between  the  two.  The  questions  con- 
cerning these  terms  are  not  new,  though 
they  seem  new  to  us.  In  the  schools  of 
science  they  are  as  old  or  older  than 
Socrates.  Does  blind  force  or  intelligent 
purpose  mle  the  universe  ?  Are  the  laws  of 
the  universe  self-poised  and  self-balancing 
tendencies,  that  hold  one  another  in  acci- 


dental equipoise  ;  or  are  they  simply  the 
media  by  which  the  forces  originated  by  the 
Creator's  power  manifest  His  thoughts,  so 
that  man  may  understand  and  obey  them  ? 
In  modem  physics  force  and  law  are  great 
words,  as  all  instructed  men  know;  de- 
servedly great,  as  all  candid  men  confess ; 
so  great  and  self-sufficing  in  the  opinion  of 
some  as  to  hold  no  definite  relations  to 
purpose  ;  while  others  hold  that  they  indi- 
cate no  design  ;  others  teach  that  they 
exclude  all  thought  in  nature  and  all  belief 
in  a  thinker  behind  ;  others,  that  they  are 
the  more  radiant  with  thought,  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  reveal  new  facts  to  the 
penetrating  eye  of  science. 

In  these  conflicts    and  uncertainties  of 
opinion  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  these 
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terms  in  the  face,  in  order  to  gain  a  definite 
notion  of  their   import,  and    their  effect 
upon  our  views  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of 
God.     Three  questions  suggest  themselves 
for  the  present  study — (1)  What  conceptions 
of  force,  law,  and  purpose  are  held  by  the 
man  of  average  intelligence  without  scientific 
culture  ?  and  (2)  How  far  the  discoveries  of 
modem    science    modify    their    opinions? 
(3)  What  differences  in  our  views  of  nature, 
man,  and  God  are  caused  by  the  rejection 
or  recognition  of  design  by  science?    We 
begin  with  the  views  which  are  accepted  by 
the  unscientific  man.    Every  human  being 
believes  that  he  can  do  something — that  by 
action  he  can  produce  some  change  in  the 
material  world.    He  can  strike  a  tree  with  a 
stick,  or  stamp  the  earth  with  his  feet,  or 
beat  the  air  with  his  vocal  organs.    He  can 
break  a  rock  in  pieces  or  grind  it  to  powder, 
he  can  produce  heat  and  flame  by  rubbing 
two  sticks  together.    The  capacity  to  effect 
a  change  is  known  as  force.    We  need  not 
ask  whether  he  has  a  name  for  the  power 
which  he  knows  he  possesses.      That  he 
knows  he  possesses  force  \&  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  he  puts  it  into  exercise  on  any, 
even  the  slightest,  occasion;   that  he  in- 
creases it  by  exercise,  that  he  defies  his 
antagonist  to  measure  strength  with  himself, 
that  he  even  prides  himself  upon  the  simple 
possession  of  it,  without  putting  it  to  the 
proof.    We  do  not  ask  whether  he  originally 
refers  power  to  himself  as  a  spirit  or  only  to 
his  body,  or  to  both  as  undistinguished  in 
his  conscious  self-inspection;  it  is  enough 
that  he  knows  what  power  is  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  using  it.    He  also  distinguishes 
the  several  forms  of  power,  as  to  run,  to 
hear,  to  see,  to  read,  to  push,  to  puli,  to 
kindle  a  fire,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  several 
capacities  he  would  give  but  a  single  name 
had  he  the  power  to  gather  them  under  a 
single  generalisation. 

But  he  does  not  limit  the  possession  of 
force  to  himself.     He  believes  that  other 


men  and  animals  possess  similar  capacities. 

He  does  not  know  this  directly  of  them  as 

he  does  of  himself;  but  he  knows  it  by  the 

effects  which  both  achieve.     How  he  knows 

this  it  is  not  my  business  here  to  explain. 

It  is  enough  that  he  does  know  it,  and 

knows  it  as  positively  as  that  he  possesses 

these  powers  himself.    That  he  believes  this 

of  man  and  animal  no  man  doubts,  nor  that 

he  believes  this  wibh  a  positiveness  that  is 

stronger  than   demonstration    can  impart. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  explain  the  process, 

nor  to  give  the  reasons  for  this  assurance, 

but  only  to  state  the  fact  as  beyond  dispute. 

Man  also  finds  force  in  nature.    He  sees 

effects  achieved  which  neither  himself,  nor 

any  nor  all  of  his  fellows,  nor  all  of  the 

animals  can  produce,  how  much  soever  either 

may  desire  to  reproduce  or  to  avert  them. 

The  wind  resists  his  progress,  takes  away  his 

breath,  howls  around  his  cabin,  or  scatters  it 

in  wrath.    The  great  natural  agents,  water 

and  fire,  the  earth,  and  the  air,  are  now  his 

smiling  friends,  scattering  blessings  beyond 

his  hopes,  or  his  wrathful  foes,  surpassing  his 

extremest  terrors.    We  do  not  ask  whether 

he  personifies  the  force  or  forces  of  nature, 

making  each  separate  part  or  the  whole  to 

be  alive,  nor,  if  he  does,  by  what  processes 

he  dispels  his  illusions ;  we  only  affirm  that 

he  finds  force  and  forces  in  nature,  even 

after  he  has  ceased  to  believe  every  bush 

and  rock  and  tree  to  be  alive.     At  what 

point  in  his  history  he  reaches  this  position 

we  need  not  ask,  nor  how  definitely  he  holds 

it ;  we  only  assert  that  at  some  time  he 

gains  and  holds  an  intelligent  belief  that 

force  or  the  forces  of  nature  do  not  directly 

proceed  from  a  living  animal,  but  belong  to 

insentient  matter. 

He  also  begins  very  soon  to  learn  that  these 
forces  produce  theur  effects  under  uniform 
conditions.  Friction,  however  long  con- 
tinued, does  not  set  a  stick  on  fire  unless  the 
wood  is  dry.  The  wind  does  not  impel  a 
boat  unless  the  sail  is  firmly  held  at  an  angle 
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which  varies  with  its  force  and  direction, 
and  unless  the  boat  is  headed  in  a  certain 
direction  by  the  oar.  The  missile  does  not 
strike  the  mark  unless  its  aim  is  changed 
with  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  distance 
of  the  mark.  The  untamed  child,  full  of  un- 
tried and  untaught  strength,  goes  forth  to 
subdue  the  universe,  and  expects  that  it  will 
bend  and  yield  to  his  will.  But  it  finds  the 
universe  ready  to  give  back  blow  for  blow. 
The  harder  the  child  pushes,  the  more  stiflBiy 
does  the  universe  push  back.  The  first 
lesson  that  it  learns  is  that  it  cannot  effect 
all  that  it  desires  to  do,  that  there  is  force 
in  other  beings  like  himself ;  the  next,  that 
nature  is  strong  as  well  as  himself;  and  the 
next,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  anything 
he  must  use  his  own  force  in  certain  rela- 
tions to  the  forces  with  which  he  contends ; 
in  other  words,  that  he  must  stoop  if  he 
would  conquer,  and  must  study  the  condi- 
tions under  which  and  under  which  alone 
nature  will  grant  him  any  favour. 

The  infant  is  not  long  in  learning  that 
nature  acts  according  to  laws.  He  does  not  { 
cry  after  the  moon  a  very  long  while.  He 
does  not  beat  his  fist  in  anger  against  the 
door  that  stands  in  his  way,  more  than  a 
few  times.  He  learns  how  it  can  be  opened. 
He  looks  into  the  face  of  this  universe  that 
confronts  him  with  its  battery  of  forces,  and 
as  fast  as  he  finds  out  the  conditions  and 
ways  after  which  each  will  act,  he  acts 
accordingly.  The  wild  man  does  the  same  : 
he  subdues  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea, 
just  as  he  entraps  the  beast,  and  tames  the 
dog,  and  breaks  the  horse,  and  subjects  the 
elephant,  by  learning  how  each  will  act,  and 
acting  himself  accordingly ;  either  with  or 
against.  Just  as  soon  and  just  so  far  as 
man  believes  that  any  force  in  nature  is 
uniform  in  its  actings,  just  so  soon  and  just 
so  far  does  he  understand  that  force  produces 
effects  under  varying  conditions. 

Last  of  all,  the  common  man  believes 
there  is  purpose  in  nature.     The  forces 


which  he  finds  in  himself  are  capacities 
to  produce  effects.  These  effects  are  objects 
of  desire  or  dread.  As  he  would  gain  or 
avoid  them  he  regulates  his  own  actions 
by  what  he  knows  of  the  unchanging 
laws  which  he  has  learned  are  the  con- 
ditions of  success.  Just  as  often  as  he  acts 
thus  intelligently  he  acts  for  a  purpose. 
So  far  as  he  is  rational,  is  he  controlled  by 
some  design.  Force  controlled  by  law  always 
supposes  some  end.  When  it  is  thus  em- 
ployed, and  the  design  is  worthy,  the  cycle 
of  all  the  relations  by  which  man  knows  and 
acts  is  complete,  and  his  whole  being  is  filled 
with  light  and  joy.  If  this  is  true  of  him- 
self it  must  be  true  of  the  universe  of  force 
and  law  without  hitnself.  He  cannot  doubt 
that  the  living  beings  who  are  like  himself 
must  be  impelled  by  design  so  fietr  as  they 
are  rational 

But  how  is  it  with  the  universe  that  is  not 
living — ^the  universe  of  earth  and  sky,  of 
forest  and  sea,  of  mountain  and  abjrss,  of 
sunshine  and  storm,  of  lightning  and  earth- 
quake, of  the  jocund  dawn  and  the  pensive 
evening,  of  fruitful  showers  and  starving 
drought,  of  healthfol  breezes  and  the  blasts 
of  death  ?  How  does  this  universe  open  to 
the  wild  man  or  the  unscientific  man  so 
soon  as  he  ceases  to  believe  it  to  be  a  living 
monster,  or  half  living,  half  dead  ;  so  soon, 
in  short,  as  he  regards  it  as  an  aggr^ate 
of  insensate  force  or  forces  ? — especially  if  he 
finds  law  in  it,  which  regulates  the  operation 
of  these  forces  and  holds  them  to  orderly  and 
certain  results.  We  do  not  inquire  whether 
he  asks  was  it  created  by  another  or  does  it 
exist  of  itself.  We  do  not  care  whether  he 
believes  there  were  one  or  ten  or  ten  thousand 
spirits  engaged  in  the  making  of  it,  or  whether 
it  was  not  made  at  all.  We  ask  simply 
whether  he  believes  that  purpose  or  design 
controls  in  the  action  of  its  forces  so  ftir  as 
they  are  seen  to  be  regulated  in  uniform 
methods  to  uniform  results.  No  sooner 
does  he  ask  the  question.  Is  there  thought 
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and  intention  here  ?  than  he  replies  at  once, 
Of  course  there  is.  He  is  but  a  fool  who 
thinks  otherwise  ;  who,  knowing  that  so  far 
he  himself  is  rational  he  controls  forces  by 
their  laws,  does  not  also  believe  that  the 
steady  and,  so  to  speak,  the  regulated  and 
controlled  actings  of  nature  manifest  inten- 
tion and  design.  Whether  this  is  or  is  not 
the  way  in  which  unscientific  men  ought  to 
conclude,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
do  interpret  nature  after  this  fashion,  and 
cannot  easily  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  explain  how  men  in 
common  life  reach  this  conviction,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  do.  We  cannot 
trace  the  working  of  the  mind  of  the 
infant,  that  finds  in  the  face  of  its  mother 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  flit  across 
her  features,  that  beam  firom  her  eye  and 
leap  from  her  lips.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  how  the  first  slender  thread  is 
swung  from  mind  to  mind  and  heart  to  heart, 
ivhen  man  meets  his  fellow,  nor  how  these 
many  threads  are  united  into  strand  after 
strand,  till,  almost  sooner  than  we  can  tell 
it,  a  strong  cable  binds  the  two,  and  then 
another,  and  soon  a  sure  and  steady  bridge 
is  fixed  along  which  thoughts  come  and  go, 
almost  without  the  intervention  of  words. 
In  like  manner  we  may  not  be  able  to  un- 
twist the  subtle  threads  of  that  logic,  if  logic 
it  be,  by  which  the  material  world  is  known 
by  the  spirit  to  exist,  with  its  relations  to 
space,  and  yet  to  be  diverse  from  the  spirit, 
and  to  be  endued  with  powers  whose  energy 
it  measures  and  whose  designs  it  divines ; 
but  the  fact  cannot  be  shaken  that  the  man 
of  common-sense  holds  these  beliefs  in 
respect  to  the  fellow-men  with  whom  he  has 
to  do,  and  in  respect  to  the  nature  whom 
he  seeks  to  interpret  in  order  that  he  may 
control  and  obey  her.  Deny  to  man  the 
capacity  for  interpreting  the  thoughts  of 
his  fellow-men,  and  you  make  him  a  hermit 
and  an  imbecile.  Society,  with  its  lan- 
guage and  the  arts,  with  its  civilisation  and 


its  amenities,  becomes  impossible.  In  like 
manner  if  you  deny  to  him  the  power  to 
find  law  and  purpose  in  nature,  his  power  to 
understand  nature  and  to  use  nature  is  at 
once  shut  off.  But  enough  of  the  man  of 
common-sense  and  common  life.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  he  believes  in  force  and  law 
and  purpose  in  the  senses  explained.  All  his 
language  speaks  it,  all  his  actions  manifest 
it,  all  his  movements  are  controlled  and 
interpreted  by  this  threefold  faitL 

We  pass  to  our  second  inquiry :  we  ask 
how  far  the  discoveries  and  lessons  of  science 
modify  this  natural  and  necessary  faith? 
And  first,  in  respect  to  force,  does  science 
teach  us  any  less  or  very  much  more  than 
we  know  already.  Does  the  scientist  abandon, 
or  outgrow,  or  overgrow  the  views  of  force  in 
nature  which  the  common  man  accepts  as 
that  something  by  which  agents  produce 
changes  and  effects,  and  to  which  these 
changes  are  ascribed  as  their  cause  and  ex- 
planation ? 

We  say  in  reply  :  First.  Science  at 
first  multiplies  the  forces  of  nature.  We 
mean  what  are  taken  to  be  separate  forces,  and 
have  been  previously  unknown.  Gravitation 
is  discovered  by  Newton  as  a  force  never 
before  recognised,  whether  far  or  near. 
Electricity  is  established  by  Franklin.  The 
galvanic  agency  is  revealed  by  its  great  dis- 
coverer. New  chemical  agents  are  brought 
out  from  their  hiding-places,  and  for  the 
first  time  show*  their  hitherto  unsuspected 
capacities,  that  anon  cause  their  discoverer 
to  dance  with  delight  over  the  new  agent 
which  for  the  first  time  plays  some  magic 
trick,  or  prostrates  him  upon  the  earth  by 
an  unlooked-for  explosion.  The  number  of 
separate  chemical  elements,  each  with  its 
peculiar  effects,  is  set  down  for  the  time 
being  as  sixty  or  more.  There  are  me- 
chanical forces  of  masses  and  molecules, 
modified  in  gases  and  liquids ;  the  chemical 
agencies  already  spoken  of ;  the  crystalline ; 
the  vital  forces  so  conceived  in  plants  and 
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animals,  iDvoIving  origination  from  some- 
thing living,  nourishment  from  prepared 
material ;  growth  after  a  plan,  irritability, 
and  in  animals  sentiency  and  intelligence — 
which  are  complemented  by  the  forces  of  the 
human  soul,  the  intellectual,  sensitive,  and 
voluntary,  involving  the  moral  Thus  does 
science  proceed,  recognising  differences 
before  unnoticed  in  the  various  effects  in 
matter  and  mind,  and  ascribing  to  each  of 
these  effects  its  producing  cause,  till  it  has 
marshalled  about  itself  and  learned  to  recog- 
nise the  several  forces  which  we  have  rather 
roughly  enumerated. 

Second,  The  next  effort  of  science  is  to 
unite  these  forces  by  finding  likenesses  in 
their  modes  of  action,  or  by  transforming 
them  into  one  another.  Science  very  early 
recognised  as  a  test  of  the  sameness  of  a 
force,  that  it  should  produce  its  effects  under 
common  conditions,  or  so-called  laws.  Thus 
Newton  would  not  for  years  accept  his  own 
theory  of  gravitation  until  he  had  proved 
that  this  so-called  force  in  the  distant 
planets  acted  with  a  varying  energy,  just 
as  a  supposed  similar  agency  was  known 
to  act  upon  bodies  near  the  earth.  It  was 
an  immense  step  in  chemical  discovery  to  be 
assured  that  chemical  agents  enter  into  com- 
position only  in  definite  proportions.  Another 
important  advance  was  made  when  it  was 
discovered  that  chemical  elements,  however 
closely  united,  could  1)0  separated  by  the  gal- 
vanic agency.  This  warrant^  the  conclusion 
that  the  force  that  held  them  together  was  a 
special  method  of  the  acting  of  this  newly 
discovered  force.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
force  called  galvanic  was  seen  also  to  mani- 
fest the  phenomena  of  electricity  proper, 
then  those  of  magnetism,  then  those  of  heat, 
then  those  of  light,  then  those  of  mechanical 
force,  and  all  these  were  found  to  be  inter- 
changeable. Nor  was  it  very  long  before  all 
these  so-called  forces  were  accepted  as  modes 
of  motion,  now  breaking  out  in  velocity  and 
momentum,  and  then  disguising  themselves 


in  the  unceasing  but  unseen  play  and 
counterplay  of  molecular  vibrations.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
the  correlation  or  transformation  of  force, 
according  to  which  the  forces  in  question 
were  held  to  be  only  different  names  for 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  agency, 
and  that  as  molecules  in  motion  each  could 
be  made  to  appear  as  the  other,  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  the  quantum  and  inten- 
sity of  either  could  be  measured  by  the 
mechanical  work  which  each  could  do.  This 
discovery  was  very  generally  accepted.  Up 
to  this  time  scientific  men  had  been  inclined 
to  find  many  forces  in  nature;  grouping 
them  together  in  classes  by  common  re- 
lationships. Henceforward  the  protean 
agent  that  appeared  and  reappeared  in 
these  several  so-called  forces  was  regarded 
as  single  and  supreme,  whose  nature  was 
declared  to  be  unknown,  but  whose  presence 
was  marked  by  relations  of  motion  in  space. 
Every  one  of  these  groups  of  phenomena  was 
henceforth  explained  as  a  mode  of  motion. 
We  do  not  criticise  the  logic  by  which  this 
significant  conclusion  was  reached.  We 
only  record  the  fact. 

The  transformation  of  mechanical  force 
prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
possible  transformation  of  the  species  of 
plants  and  animals.  Hitherto  it  had  heen 
held  that  some  hidden  agency  dwelt  in  eveiy 
individual  living  being,  whether  plant  or 
animal,  which  kept  it  true  to  its  kind,  with 
some  room  for  variation  indeed,  but  witii  a 
prevailing  tendency  to  return  to  the  original 
type.  Science  begins  to  conjecture,  and 
learns  soon  to  declare  that  there  are  no 
fixed  species,  and  no  force  to  hold  their 
progeny  to  their  kinds ;  that  the  law 
of  living  beings  is  a  law  of  change  and 
progress,  from  the  simpler  to  the  complex ; 
and  that  all  the  present  species  now  living 
are  the  products  of  agencies  that  for  un- 
counted generations  had  been  developing 
higher  and  nobler  forms  of  life  from  the 
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lower  and  less  perfect.    Some  were  so  bold 
as  to  assert  that  the  lowest  forms  of  life  had  i 
m  fact  been  developed  from  the  inorganic. 
Two  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
acceptance  of  this  extreme  doctrine.    The 
first  was  that  no  experiment  could  be  brought 
to    prove  it  decisively  and    satisfactorily. 
And  yet  both  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Tyndall 
are  strongly  inclined  to  anticipate  it  as  cer- 
tain to  be  established.    Mr.   Huxley  says 
ihat  the  scientist  is  no  reasoner  who  does 
not  accept  it  as  a  theory.    Mr.  Tjrndall  says 
it  is  a  magnificent  generalisation,  too  splendid 
not  to  captivate  the  scientific  imagination. 
Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Tyndall  both  say  that 
every  experiment  which  professes  to  have 
developed  living  out  of  dead  matter,  has 
been  a  palpable  failure.    The  second  diffi- 
culty is,  that  no  laws  that  are  worthy  of  the 
demands  of  science  have  been  discovered  for 
the  forces  that  conspire  in  the  development 
of  the  living  from  the  non-living,  or  firom 
lower  to  higher  forms,  much  less  in  the 
great  transitions  which  the  theory  assumes. 
As    applied    to    living   species,    however, 
development  has  been   accepted   by  very 
many  naturaUsts  on  grounds  of  whieit  are 
called  decisive  analogies,  derived  from  obser- 
vation of  plants  and  animals  that  are  now 
living,  and  the  fossil  relics  of  the  generations 
that  are  dead.   The  force  or  forces,  however, 
that  have  acted  in  this  wonderful  story  of 
progress  have  a  very  low  scientific  value, 
whether  estimated  by  a  mathematical  stan- 
dard, or  any  scientific  formula.    The  first  of 
these  forces  is  a  tendency  to  vary,  such  as 
every  man  has  been  aware  of  who  has  raised 
a  seedling  from  a  grape  or  an  apple,  or  every 
boy  who  has  bred  from  a  pair  of  pigeons ; 
but  this  tendency  cannot  be  definitely  for- 
mulated.    The  second  is  the  reaction  of 
environment  to  confirm  a  variation  that  is 
gained,  whether  air,  or  soil,  or  food,  in 
hostile  or  favouring  conjunction ;  but  this  is 
equally   indeterminable,    and   in   its  very 
nature  incapable  of  being  formulated.    The 
H  2 


forces  and  laws  are  only  indefinite  general- 
isations, founded  on  vague  or  imagined 
analogies  between  the  working  of  every  kind 
of  force  with  every  other,  and  their  relations 
to  heat,  light,  and  kindred  agents,  or  their 
supposed  dependence  upon  particles  of  matter 
in  varjring  forms  and  movements.  Inasmuch 
as  these  agents  are  supposed  to  depend  on 
differing  modes  of  moti(m,  or  on  difierent 
molecular  textures,  it  is  inferred  that  every 
agency  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
living  from  the  living,  and  the  living  from 
the  dead,  must  depend  upon  some  change 
in  the  arrangement  or  motion  of  molecules. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  all  the  wonder- 
ful functions  and  processes  of  living  beings, 
including  their  capacity  for  development, 
are  brought  about  by  mechanical  changes  in 
the  matter  of  which  they  consist.  By  logic 
of  tins  sort  all  the  forces  which  we  call  vital, 
in  all  their  varieties  of  function  and  of 
form,  of  nutriment  and  growth,  of  alleged 
development  and  of  future  progress,  are 
reduced  by  a  single  generalisation  to  some 
supposed  mode  of  motion  or  some  adjust- 
ment of  material  particles. 

Having  established  evolution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  every  thing  living,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  affirm  it  of  the  formation  and 
masses,  and  the  structure  and  the  motions 
of  the  cosmical  bodies.  A  b^pnning  is  of 
necessity  assumed  of  particles  of  star-dust 
in  a  certain  condition  of  motion  and  with 
a  certain  environment.  This  being  given, 
everything  else  follows — the  massing  of 
the  earth  in  all  its  phases,  its  revolutions, 
the  formation  of  clouds,  the  generation 
of  light  and  heat,  the  consolidation  of 
the  melting  rocks,  the  melting  and  cool- 
ing and  transformations  of  the  same,  the 
separation  of  land  and  water,  the  generation 
of  plants  and  animals,  etc.,  etc. — in  the  way 
already  described.  Man  himself,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  him,  his  form  and  structure, 
his  organs  and  their  functions,  his  brain  and 
his  mind,  his  heart  and  his  will,  his  charac- 
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ter,  his  civilisation,  his  history,  his  institu- 
tions, his  morals  and  his  manners,  his  aims 
and  his  destiny,  are  all  the  product  of  certain 
particles  that  originally  found  themselves  in 
motion,  from  a  rarer  to  a  dense  medium. 

These  extreme  views  are  far  from  being 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  scientific  men. 
Very  many  of  the  most  eminent  reject  them 
as  romantic  dreams.  They  are  the  extremest 
doctrines  which  could  possibly  be  reached 
by  science  in  its  reach  after  unity,  i,e.,  in  its 
effort  to  resolve  into  a  single  force  the  many 
which  science  at  first  seemed  to  discover.  It 
£aUs  not  within  my  purpose  to  examine  the 
truth  of  these  views.  I  have  simply  to  ask 
what  new  light,  so  far  as  they  are  true,  do 
they  cast  upon  the  scientific  conception  of 
force  ?  In  other  words,  what  change  is  made 
by  science  in  the  views  of  force  which  are  held 
by  the  man  of  common  sense  ?  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  makes  no  change  at  all  Conceding 
that  all  phenomena  are  to  be  referred  to 
changes  in  the  particles  of  matter,  and  that 
these  changes  have  succeeded  one  another 
in  a  progressive  order  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  then  all  the  forces  of  the  universe 
are  resolved  into  the  capacity  of  these 
atoms  to  move  in  certain  directions  and  at 
certain  rates,  I  need  not  say  that  the 
capacity  of  matter  for  motion  is  the  first 
form  in  which  force  is  known  to  the  child, 
and  continues  to  be  known  to  the  man.  So 
far  as  science  explains  phenomena  by  this 
single  force,  it  employs  a  conception  which 
is  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  common  man. 
Men  of  science  are  ready  to  confess  that 
they  cannot  define  force,  and  are  nearly 
agreed  that  after  searching  the  universe  to 
master  its  secret,  by  sense,  imagination,  and 
reasoning,  they  are  forced  to  come  back  to 
the  simple  conceptions  with  which  they  set 
off  when  they  crossed  the  threshold  of 
science. 

Leaving  force,  we  proceed  to  law.  We 
have  seen  that  the  child  and  the  savage 
have  a  correct  notion  of  law,  so  far  as  they 


have  occasion  to  apply  it.  They  believe 
that  effects  may  be  produced  by  combin- 
ing the  agencies  of  nature  after  a  certain 
fashion.  The  boy  flies  a  kite  and  sails  a  boat 
by  uniting  two  forces.  The  man  applies  a 
lever  by  a  similar  process.  As  we  learn  new 
forces  we  invent  new  methods  of  combining 
them,  in  order  to  reach  definite  effects ;  when 
unusual  effects  or  phenomena  occur  we  en- 
deavour to  explain  them  by  supposing  a 
combination  of  forces  which  we  have  never 
observed.  By  and  by  we  learn  to  measure 
by  number  the  energy  of  the  forces  which 
we  employ,  and  then  the  directions  in  which 
they  are  applied,  and  the  spheres  to  which 
they  extend.  In  other  words,  we  begin  to 
express  the  laws  of  force  in  mathematical 
relations.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  science,  that  it  estimates 
and  defines  the  conditions  of  phenomena  in 
terms  of  number  and  magnitude.  To  this, 
astronomy  owes  all  its  precision,  and  nearly 
all  its  discoveries.  Mechanics  and  gunnery, 
hydrostatics  and  engineering,  chemistry  and 
molecular  physics,  sJl  depend  on  the  magic  of 
algebra  and  geometry.  Their  abstract 
relations  make  the  conditions  absolutely 
definite  and  precise.  The  application  of 
mathematical  tests  has  established  whatever 
truth  there  is  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
correlation  of  forces  and  given  plausibility 
to  the  hypothesis  that  all  the  qualities  of 
matter,  whether  organic  or  inorganic, 
whether  chemical  or  vital,  are  owing  to  the 
different  rates  and  directions  in  which  the 
ultimate  atoms  move.  Let  one  example 
suffice.  The  ultimate  molecule  of  oxygen 
has  its  well-known  sensible  properties,  and  its 
different  capabilities  when  united  with  the 
other  elements  or  bases  with  which  it  is 
known  to  unite  in  different  proportions. 
Let  it  only  be  admitted  for  a  moment  that 
all  these  various  capacities  of  combustion, 
detonation,  acidification,  corrosion,  etc,  are 
owing  to  the  number  of  ultimate  atoms  of 
which  the  ultimate  molecule  is  composed,  to 
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the  rapidity  of  the  tension  or  the  vibration 
of  each,  or  it  may  be  to  their  gyrations  or 
revolutions ;  let  it  also  be  supposed  that  all 
these  are  capable  of  being  expressed  in  ma- 
thematical symbols,  and  you  have  an  example 
of  what  many  believe  to  be  the  idtimate 
explanation  of  all  the  cosmical  phenomena. 
That  this  is  the  farthest  possible  from  being 
proved  as  yet  of  the  forces  that  are  assumed 
by  the  evolutionist  even  of  the  most  moderate 
school,  has  ahready  been  explained.  So  much 
for  the  conception  of  law,  which  is  rightly 
conceived  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
modern  science.  Law  is  not  a  force,  but  it  sup- 
poses a  force  already  existing.  It  expresses 
a  regular  mode  in  which  a  force  acts  in  pro- 
ducing an  effect,  either  alone  or  with  other 
forces.  Inasmuch  as  no  effect  in  nature  is 
produced  by  a  single  force  acting  alone,  but 
is  always  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of 
several,  the  known  action  of  one  force  is 
often  spoken  of  as  conditionating  the  other. 
In  this  way  it  happens  that  a  law  of  nature 
is  often  conceived  of  as  though  it  were  a 
force  in  nature,  because  forsooth  the  presence 
of  the  second  force,  or  the  particular  manner 
or  direction  of  the  action  of  the  first,  is  a 
condition  of  a  definite  result  These  con- 
ditions are  believed  to  be  fixed.  It  is  only 
as  fixed  that  they  are  called  laws,  only  as 
unchanging  that  they  are  said  to  regulate 
the  processes  of  nature  and  the  actions  of 
men  with  respect  to  them.  All  science  as- 
sumes that  these  laws  are  unchangeable  and 
trustworthy.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  not 
surprising  that  by  many  the  laws  of  nature 
have  been  conceived  as  separate  and  inde- 
pendent agents,  not  laws  given  or  imposed 
upon  force,  but  law-givers  and  law-makers 
of  themselves,  independent  and  irresponsible 
forces,  owing  allegiance  to  nothing  higher, 
and  exacting  allegiance  from  every  other 
thing  and  being.  So  much  has  science 
learned  concerning  law  in  nature. 

What  more  does  she   teach   than   the 
common  man,  than  the  common  boy,  has 


already  recognised?  We  answer,  nothing 
new  in  kind.  The  boy  who  flies  a  kite 
knows  that  the  force  which  he  employs  to 
lift  his  kite  will  only  help  him  on  certain 
conditions  ;  the  savage  who  uses  a  bow  or  a 
rifle  knows  that  when  the  wind  is  high  he 
must  aim  in  accordance  with  the  force  that 
would  blow  his  missile  aside.  The  boy  and 
the  hunter  believe  these  conditions  to  be 
uniform  and  fixed.  The  accomplished  scien- 
tist enlarges  the  rude  formulae  of  each  into 
intricate  propositions  concerning  the  compo- 
sition of  forces,  which  he  applies  not  only 
to  projectiles,  but  to  pressure  and  resistance, 
to  the  tension  of  solids,  and  liquids,  and 
gases.  The  only  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  where  the  boy  and  hunter 
knows  one  law  he  knows  a  thousand;  where 
the  former  can  only  rudely  apply  their 
rules  to  a  few  cases  in  their  own  practice, 
the  scientist  formulates  them  in  mathema- 
tical expressions,  and  applies  them  in  a 
m3rriad  of  cases ;  whereas  the  knowledge 
of  the  one  terminates  with  themselves  or 
some  rude  traditions  which  they  hand  on  to 
the  next  generation,  science  in  somesense  gives 
the  next  generation  the  advantage  of  starting 
at  the  goal  which  the  preceding  had  already 
reached.  But  as  to  the  nature  of  law  and  its 
relations  to  force,  there  is  no  considerable 
difference  between  the  unscientific  and  the 
scientific  man  ;  the  one  understands  both  as 
completely  as  the  other.  Perhaps  the 
scientific  man,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
is  of  the  two  more  likely  to  misconceive  law, 
and  to  esteem  it  an  independent  and  self- 
acting  force,  to  personify  it  as  a  demigod, 
half  intelligent  and  half  impersonal,  or  deify 
an  hypostasized  abstraction. 

We  come  last  to  the  belief  in  purpose  or 
design  in  nature,  and  ask  what  changes  in 
our  notions  of  it  or  our  confidence  in  it  are 
wrought  by  science.  Let  us  recall  to  mind 
the  truth  that  the  unscientific  man  assumes 
that  everything  which  is  done  in  nature  is 
done  for  a  purpose.    He  does  not  learn  this 
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from  experience,  but  he  requires  this  belief 
in  order  to  learn  anything  from  nature.  It 
is  with  his  belief  in  purpose,  as  it  is  with 
his  belief  in  force  and  law.  He  does  not 
weigh  the  evidence  for  and  against,  and  at 
last  decide  that  the  evidence  preponderates 
in  favour  of  both ;  but  he  opens  his  eye  and 
mind,  and  inquires  what  force  or  forces  pro- 
duced them,  and  under  what  laws  or 
conditions  these  forces  acted  to  this  result. 
Similarly  he  inquires  for  what  end  do  they 
take  place.  He  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
any  of  these  three  questions  in  respect  to 
many  events  or  phenomena  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, he  is  compelled  to  ask  them  all  by  his 
belief  that  an  answer  to  them  all  is  reason- 
able. This  is  the  position  of  the  unscientific 
men  in  respect  to  purpose.  We  inquire 
next.  Does  science  teach  man  to  take  another 
position,  and  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  Are  the 
facts  of  science  or  the  discipline  of  science 
fitted  to  lead  the  student  of  nature  to  believe 
more  or  less  firmly  that  nature  is  controlled 
by  design  ?  This  is  the  one  question  for 
which  this  study  was  undertaken.  What  is 
our  answer  ? 

In  reply,  we  notice  first  of  all  that,  if 
modem  science,  by  its  own  confession,  has 
learned  nothing,  and  can  teach  us  nothing 
in  respect  to  the  nature  of  force,  it  has 
divided  and  subdivided  the  points  from 
which  every  form  of  force  proceeds  to  an 
extent  that  severely  taxes  our  faith,  if  not 
our  credulity.  The  molecules  that  are 
packed  into  a  cubic  inch  of  any  species  of 
matter  are  now  counted  by  the  million,  and 
the  atoms  into  which  each  is  subdivided  are 
counted  by  we  know  not  how  many  more ; 
and  these  atoms,  if  we  adopt  one  theory,  are 
capable  of  manifold  motions.  Upon  these 
motions,  if  we  believe  one  theory,  the  special 
qualities  of  the  molecules  depend ;  if  we 
accept  another,  each  molecule  or  atom  is 
endued  with  a  capacity  of  its  own  to  act  in 
accordance  or  antagonism  with  manifold 
others,  having  the  aspect,  to  use  Clerk-Max- 


well's   phrase,    borrowed   from    Sir    John 
Herschel,  of  being  manufactured  articles. 
Of  course,  if  this  is  true,  every  one  was 
manufactured  with  some   definite    design. 
Let  this  mass  of  matter  be  heated,  everyone 
of  this  myriad  of  particles  is  set  in  motion  in 
a  peculiar  way,  pressing  against  one  another 
80  as  to  expand  the  bulk  of  the  mass,  and 
with  such  irresistible  energy  as  to  set  in 
motion  the  particles  of  all  the  bodies  near 
itself.    If  it  is  a  cubic  inch  of  water  they 
are  separated  into  steam,  or  if  some  unstaUe 
chemical  compound,  the  mass  is  at  once  de- 
composed into  its  constituent  elements.    If 
it  is  transparent,  its  particles  are  interpe- 
netrated  by   an  undulating  ether,  whose 
undulations  are  variously  affected  by  its 
substance  giving  to  the  eye  that  is  near  all 
the  refracted  colours,  or  moving  onward  for 
miles  they  excite  another  eye  that  is  waiting 
to  respond.    How  many  countless  actions 
and  interactions  between  these  moving  par- 
ticles or  points  of  force  within  so  narrow  a 
space  ?    So  fftr  as  we  can  see,  every  particle 
meets  with  a  response  in  every  other  after  a 
definite  manner  and  a  uniform  law,  the  same 
here   as   there,  the  same  now   as   then; 
whether  the  here  is  in  this  apartment,  and 
the  there  is  in  the  remotest  fixed  star,  or  in 
the  earth's  unvisited  centre ;  whether  the 
now    is  at  this  instant,    or  was  in    that 
morning  when  the  stars  sang  together  in 
their  first  harmonious  note,  when  all  these 
conspiring  atoms  greeted  one  another   as 
friends.    If  we  think  of  the  energy  of  these 
agents,  as  well  as  their  variety  and  number, 
our  convictions  are  deq)ened  that  they  were 
desagned  for  one  another — that   is,    were 
fitted  to  act  upon  and  with  one  another  in 
definite  methods  and  to    definite  results. 
A  cartridge  of  dynamite  makes  us  shudder 
to   look  at  it.    Our  terror  is  allayed  by 
the  thought  that   its   power  to  do  mis- 
chief is  limited  to  the  presence   of   one 
or  two    conditions,  and    that    these    con- 
ditions of  its  exploding  will  never  change. 
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Had  we  no  belief  that  every  agent  was  thus 
fitted  to  every  other,  we  coidd  not  but  tremble 
at  any  possible  catastrophe  which  the  seem- 
ingly most  harmless  object  might  occasion. 
Modem  science  has  by  its  discoveries  mul- 
tiplied the  suggestions  of  possible  disorder  a 
million-fold  by  the  insight  she  has  a£Porded 
into  the  constitution  of  the  earth  and  the 
air  and  water,  and  their  relations  to  light 
and  heat.  She  calms  our  terrors  effectually 
by  confirming  our  confidence  in  the  fixed- 
ness of  law.  But  she  best  establishes  our 
£uth  in  law  by  assuring  us  that  every  agent 
and  every  force  was  designed  to  act  with 
every  other  for  some  rational  end.  Some 
of  us  at  evening  have  encountered  a  knot  of 
midges  moving  hither  and  thither  in  a  com- 
pact and  yet  severed  mass,  winding  back- 
ward and  forward  along  their  mazy  paths, 
as  though  they  were  weaving  a  many- 
threaded  tissue,  never  jostling,  though  seem« 
ing  ever  just  about  to  strike,  keeping  their 
form  as  a  whole,  which  proceeds  as  though 
directed  by  a  single  will,  and  yet  is  all  alive 
with  individual  activity.  This  is  a  feeble 
picture  of  what  science  teaches  is  going  on 
in  the  most  solid  masses  of  matter  as  they 
are  quietly  transformed  by  manifold  work- 
ings within.  It  is  utterly  inadequate  to  set 
forth  the  currents  and  counter-currents  that 
make  up  the  palpitating  life  of  a  growing 
tree,  that  weaves  the  texture  of  stem  and 
bark,  of  bud  and  flower,  that  compounds  by 
subtle  selection  and  re-composition  the 
nourishing  fluids  firom  the  earth,  and  lifts 
them  up  along  the  lofty  channels,  to  elabo- 
rate them  in  the  leaf,  by  subtle  exchanges  in 
the  air,  and  then  to  compact  them  at  last  in 
the  new  year's  growth.  Our  illustration 
would  be  a  mockery  of  the  changes  in  the 
animal  economy,  as  they  appear  in  the 
glorious  universe  of  sentient  beings.  Yet 
science  has  soberly  taught  us  to  regard  the 
cosmical  system  itself,  firom  the  largest 
masses  to  the  tiniest  molecules,  as  a  vast 
aggregation  of  atoms,  each  held  in  place 


and  form  by  acting  with  and  counter-acting 
one  another.  Let  certain  of  these  forces 
cease  to  act  in  the  same  proportions  as  now, 
and  the  earth  itself  would  fly  into  tiny 
fi^kgments  as  suddenly  as  one  of  Rupert's 
drops,  and  the  words  of  Shakespeare  would 
be  literally  fiilfilled,  as  the  great  globe  itself, 
and  all  which  it  inherits,  would  leave  not  a 
wrack  behind.  The  tiniest  flower  that  hangs 
by  a  thread  over  a  rushing  stream  is  not 
kept  in  its  place  more  truly  by  that  thread, 
than  the  thread  and  the  crumbling  verge  on 
which  it  hangs  are  held  in  place  by  forces 
which  come  from  the  sun  and  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.  Some  of  us  may  have  stood  on 
the  old  tower  that  once  overlooked  the 
principal  cascade  of  the  falls  at  Niagara. 
If  so,  we  shall  remember  that  the  spectator 
looks  directly  upon  the  stream  as  it  sweeps 
over  the  unseen  verge  many  fathoms  deep, 
smooth  on  the  surface,  for  ever  shatter^ 
and  yet  the  same  for  ever.  As  one  looks 
beneath  this  treacherous  surface,  he  sees 
the  masses  of  foam  in  moving  pillars  rising 
perpetually  and  constantly  broken,  ever 
newly  created,  ever  dashed  into  myriads  of 
glittering  and  many-coloured  drops,  giving 
to  the  eye  and  the  mind  at  first  a  vivid 
impression  of  chaos  itself.  But  there  is  no 
chaos  there.  Substantially  the  same  forces 
are  repeated  for  ages,  the  same  colours  are 
maintained,  the  same  pillars  stand,  though 
always  falling,  except  as  there  are  slight 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  water,  the 
forces  of  wind,  the  light  of  the  sun,  with 
now  and  then  a  breach  in  the  rock  beneath. 
We  have  in  this  scene  an  image  of  the 
universe  as  known  to  science.  The  matter 
is  fluid,  the  forces  might  change,  their  laws 
only  are  unchanged,  because  these  are 
adjusted  by  purpose  that  has  adapted  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  unstable  yet  per- 
manent cataract  is  an  apt  image  of  the 
universe  as  modem  science  beholds  it,  made 
up  as  it  is  of  motions  and  commotions  that 
are  so  subtle,  so  noiseless,  so  manifold,  so 
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tremendous,  and  yet  so  nicely  adjusted  and 
80  peaceful,  that  nothing  seems  so  stable. 

Let  us  return  to  our  image  again.  I  said 
that  now  and  then  a  break  in  the  rock 
beneath  changes  the  form  and  inner  move- 
ments of  the  cataract,  and  we  know  that  the 
cataract  itself  has  notched  the  records  of  the 
ages  of  its  retrocession  upon  the  rocks  by 
its  side.  So  the  universe,  as  science  teaches 
us,  is  not  stationary  in  its  forms.  It  has 
passed  through  varied  phases,  each  of  which 
has  been  developed  largely  from  the  preceding 
under  unchanging  laws.  Whether  a  creative 
force  may  now  and  then  have  intervened,  or 
is  ever  fulfilling  its  behesta  by  a  plastic 
energy,  we  do  not  here  care  to  inquire. 
We  have  to  do  only  with  the  forces  which 
all  believe  to  be  fixed  in  their  actings  and 
laws.  If  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
required  if  we  would  explain  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  forces  that  act  in  any  present 
phase  of  the  universe,  purpose  is  also  required 
for  the  more  numerous  and  complicated  ad- 
justments which  are  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  one  phase  from  another.  If  the 
adaptations  are  many  which  hold  the  ele- 
ments of  a  growing  tree  or  a  living  body 
together,  those  are  far  more  numerous  which 
are  involved  in  the  changes  in  form  and 
structure  and  function  which  follow  one 
another  in  regular  procession  for  a  century 
of  life.  But  what  is  a  century  of  the  life  of 
a  tree  to  a  thousand  centuries  of  one  of  the 
fermenting  geologic  periods,  with  its  meltings 
and  its  freezings,  its  upheavals  and  depres- 
sions. But  in  each,  every  particle  of  matter 
has  had  some  share  in  the  enormous  me- 
chanical and  chemical  changes,  by  heat  and 
cold,  by  water  and  fire,  that  have  prepared 
the  earth  for  life ;  each  phase  in  its  order, 
the  simpler  before  the  more  complex,  till 
the  structure  was  complete.  If  we  suppose 
a  controlling  design  to  be  present,  and  that 
the  law  of  progress  marshals,  impels,  and 
guides  every  mass  and  atom  in  this  pro- 
cession   towards  a  completed   plan,    then 


development  is  explained  as  possible.  Mr. 
Huxley  says,  and  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  a 
fundamental  proposition  of  evolution  ''  that 
the  whole  world,  living  and  not  living,  is  the 
result  of  the  mutual  interaction,  according 
to  definite  laws,  of  the  forces  possessed  by 
the  molecules  of  which  the  primitive  nebu- 
losity of  this  universe  was  composed.  K 
this  be  true,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
existing  world  lay  potentially  in  the  cosmic 
vapour ;  and  that  a  sufficient  intelligence  of 
the  properties  of  that  vapour  could  have 
predicted,  say,  the  state  of  the  fauna  of 
Britain  in  1869,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
one  can  say  what  will  happen  to  the  breath 
on  a  cold  winter's  day"  {Critiques,  etc., 
p.  305).  This  is  very  true.  Now  let  us 
suppose  that  a  master  in  science  had  selected 
for  his  study  that  portion  of  nebulous  matter 
which  was  to  constitute  the  brain  of  the 
most  sagacious  dog  in  1869.  We  had  almost 
said  the  brain  of  Mr.  Huxley  himself,  as 
Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  trace  the  noble 
dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  finds  it  stopping  a 
bunghole.  If  he  knows  the  definite  laws  of 
this  nebulous  mass  so  thoroughly  as  to  see 
it  in  Mr.  Huxley's  future  brain,  he  must 
know  what  it  can  be  and  do  with  reference 
to  all  the  other  particles  with  which  it  will 
need  to  act,  and  follow  its  future  activities 
through  all  the  phases  which  it  will  assume 
till  it  emerges  into  an  intelligent  brain  and 
begins  to  think.  The  man  who  could  predict 
this  orderly  progress  from  what  he  sees  in 
these  particles  of  nebulous  matter,  we  should 
say,  sees  in  them  the  plan  of  their  develop- 
ment. That  a  plan  is  involved  in  the  very 
constitution  of  these  particles,  which  is 
understood  only  as  these  progressive  possi- 
bilities are  discerned.  If  the  particles  were 
to  be  created  with  this  constitution,  and 
surrounded  by  their  fellows  by  a  being  who 
had  anticipated  in  his  mind  their  history, 
we  should  say  at  once  i!hat  design  controlled 
their  existence,  and  the  developed  activities 
that  were  to  follow.    If  law  regulates  the 
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result  of  the  combined  activity  of  two  forces 
or  two  millions  of  agents  in  present  harmony, 
and  if  law  would  seem  to  indicate  thought 
and  reason,  how  much  more  does  the  orderly 
development  of  such  forces  manifest  design 
when  long  periods  of  time  are  required! 
This  suggests  the  remark  that  if  we  accept 
what  is  called  a  tendency  to  variation,  of 
which  Mr.  Darwin  makes  so  much,  or  the 
tendency  to  differentiation,  on  which  Mr. 
Spencer  insists,  and  use  either  to  account 
for  the  evolution  in  which  all  scientists  be- 
lieve, then  we  must  suppose  each  to  act 
under  the  steadying  direction  of  design  for 
unnumbered  generations,  or  the  result  would 
be  indefinite  vacillation.  If,  for  example,  a 
collection  of  nebulous  vapour  should  start 
on  the  road  of  transformation  which  it  must 
travel  for  some  millions  of  years  till  it  lands 
in  the  brain  of  Mr.  Huxley,  full  panoplied 
for  a  sturdy  fight  with  every  dissentient,  it 
not  only  has  a  long  road  to  travel,  but  it  is 
a  road  which  must  steadily  tend  toward  this 
single  goal  under  the  influence  of  all  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  that  it  encounters 
on  the  way.  If  the  particles  concerned  are 
at  the  start  shunted  off  by  an  impulse  which 
they  can  continue  to  sustain,  all  is  right ; 
but  imless  this  destination  is  assigned,  and 
every  arrangement  is  made  to  hold  them  to 
it,  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  any  regular 
tendency  can  be  maintained.  There  will  be 
serious  hazard  of  fatal  disturbance  and  con- 
fusion. If  we  resort  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  we  find  the  same  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  the  crowding  atoms  that  line 
this  hyperbolic  pathway  will  push  for  billions 
of  ages  with  such  an  even  pressure  as  not 
now  and  then  to  trample  down  even  the 
fittest,  or  push  them  off  to  another  track. 
But  enough  of  evolution  and  progress,  in 
regard  to  which  scientific  men  are  not  all 
agreed.  It  is  time  that  we  had  returned  to 
the  beaten  highway  of  methods  and  truths 
which  are  accepted  by  all 
Science  requires  exact  definitions,  or  a 


precise  and  complete  enumeration  of  the 
properties  that  separate  one  class  of  objects 
firom  another.  As  in  common  life  so  in 
science,  the  most  satisfactory  definition 
states  what  anything  exists  for  in  relation  to 
other  objects,  or,  as  we  say,  assigns  its  place 
or  function  with  its  neighbours  in  a  rational 
system.  Let  three  straight  lines  be  drawn 
separately  firom  given  points.  Apart  from 
one  another  they  are  three  straight  lines 
only.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  together 
in  their  several  relations  to  one  another,  as 
parts  of  the  triangle  which  they  constitute, 
they  are  defined  by  the  triangle  for  which 
they  are  drawn,  and  which  by  being  drawn 
they  create.  A  hundred  sticks  of  timber  lie 
confusedly  in  a  heap.  Each  may  be  defined 
as  sill,  or  joist,  or  rafter,  according  to  the 
use  for  which  it  is  designed  or  best  fitted  in 
construction,  as  the  frame  of  a  house,  or 
bridge,  or  stable.  Every  object  which  we 
define  we  define  best  by  its  function,  and 
one  or  another  function  or  relation  is  selected 
as  best  according  to  the  place  which  we  give 
it  in  the  system  of  things,  or  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

We  classify  on  the  supposition  that  certain 
groups  out  of  the  tens  of  thousands  which 
we  might  make  are  significant,  and  are  likely 
to  be  permanent  in  the  designs  of  nature  ; 
and  that  the  characteristics  which  we  select 
are  permanent  in  these  permanent  groups, 
and  will  help  us  in  learning  of  other  capaci- 
ties and  adaptations.  In  other  words,  we 
suppose  that  certain  groupings  of  nature, 
certain  qualities  by  which  we  collect  and 
marshal  them,  are  of  greater  significance  in 
the  designs  of  nature  in  respect  to  science 
or  practical  life  when  we  gain  a  step  beyond 
the  classification  and  naming  which  other 
people  do  for  us,  and  begin  to  theorise,  and 
invent,  and  discover  for  ourselves.  In  other 
words,  when  we  look  below  the  surface  of 
things,  the  language  by  which  we  describe 
our  processes  seems  to  take  for  granted  that 
design  is  what  we  are  searching  after.    We 
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inqaire,  as  we  say,  into  the  meaning  of 
things,  their  true  intent,  import,  and  signi- 
ficance ;  the  ideas  and  secrets  of  the  universe, 
etc.  Every  artisan,  experimenter,  and  in- 
ventor, every  florist,  pigeon  or  dog  fancier, 
every  stock-breeder,  as  truly  as  every  dis- 
coverer of  great  laws  or  truths,  tries  first  to 
guess,  and  then  essays  to  confirm  what  this 
or  that  sign  imports.  All  the  poetic  and 
idealised  representations,  all  the  mjrthological 
conceptions  concerning  the  favoured  child  of 
nature,  her  consecrated  priest,  her  chosen 
devotee,  proceed  on  the  single  assumption 
that  nature  itself  is  controlled  by  design  in 
her  own  processes,  and  in  her  modes  of 
making  them  known. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  belief  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  regularity  of  their 
action,  or  the  mutual  and  steady  adjustment 
of  one  force  to  another,  is  but  another  form 
of  assenting  to  the  truth  that  design  and 
thought  are  supreme.  The  circumstance 
that  scientific  men  often  stop  short  with 
these  laws,  without  asking  themselves  what 
the  belief  in  law  implies,  proves  nothing 
except  that  they  are  so  occupied  with  this 
or  that  special  line  of  investigation  or  i;iquiry 
as  to  leave  little  leisure,  or  occasion  to  in- 
quire whether  a  purpose  underlies  law.  The 
exclusiveness  of  their  occupations,  with  the 
very  concentration  of  their  inquiries  within 
these  limits,  and  the  current  religious  belief 
which  connects  nature's  laws  with  the 
Supreme  Being  whom  they  worship,  render 
superfluous  any  speculative  thought  upon 
the  import  or  designs  of  nature.  Now  and 
then  it  happens  that  a  very  able  and  truth- 
loving  student  forgets,  in  the  fervour  of  his 
faith  in  law,  that  any  inquiry  in  respect  to 
the  grounds  of  this  faith  is  required  or  admits 
of  a  rational  answer.  Others  confound  laws 
with  forces,  and  personify  the  confiised  con- 
ceptions of  both,  and  assume  a  position  of 
contemptuous  defiance  towards  any  thinker 
who  asks  them  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
faith  in  these  abstractions.    Notwithstanding 


all  this,  the  feict  remains  true  that  modem 
science  has  myriads  of  more  occasions  to 
believe  that  nature  is  palpitating  with 
thought  than  had  ancient  or  modem  conunaa 
sense  or  ancient  science.  Although  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  objects  of  in- 
quiry are  so  many,  yet  the  phenomena  are 
so  engrossing,  and  the  questionings  and  ex- 
plorations so  fascinating,  that  the  grand 
impression  of  the  universe  as  a  whole  fiuls 
to  be  responded  to. 

We  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  truth 
that  design  controls  the  universe  alone  fdi^ 
nishes  science  with  a  satisfactory  conception 
ofnaJbure,  of  man,  and  of  God, 

By  natu/re  we  mean  the  material  part  of 
the  universe.  Here  we  are  met  again,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  reasoned  on 
the  subject,  with  the  obstinate  questioning. 
How  can  dead  matter  express  objective 
thought  ?  Is  the  answer  .retorted.  Does  not 
animated  matter  at  least  express  not  thought 
only,  but  feeling  as  well?  Do  you  doubt 
the  existence  of  the  spirit  of  your  Mend, 
or  the  thought  which  flashes  out  from  within 
the  recess  that  has  never  been  penetrated 
except  by  himself,  and  writes  itself  upon  tho 
face  that  incloses  and  veils  it  ?  To  this  the 
reply  will  be  ready,  that  if  we  allow  that 
animated  matter  can  reveal  the  thought 
which  it  expresses  by  word  or  look,  it  does 
not  follow  that  matter  of  another  sort  can 
reveal  design,  much  less  that  it  can  manifest 
feeling.  We  answer  it  can,  because  it  doe8> 
and  in  cases  which  all  men  feel  and  no  one 
will  dispute.  Take  any  one  of  the  automatic 
machines  with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar 
— the  very  common  card  teeth-setting  ma- 
chine. Notice  how  the  wire  is  first  reeled  off 
and  shortened  as  fast  as  it  is  required,  then 
cut  at  the  requisite  length,  then  seized  by 
the  iron  nippers  that  are  thrust  forward  at 
the  moment,  then  drawn  back  at  the  instant 
and  looped,  then  bent  to  the  suitable  length ; 
the  end  sharpened,  then  confronted  with  the 
leather   flap,  which   has    been  pricked  in 
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advance  by  a  special  apparatas  worked  by 
the  machine,  then  thrust  in,  and  meanwhile 
as  the  leather  slips  forward  other  holes  have 
been  provided,  and  the  process  already  des- 
cribed has  been  perfected  with  another 
looped  tooth,  which  is  at  once  sent  home  to 
its  place.  When  a  single  row  has  been 
completed  the  flap  is  slipped  upward  so  as 
to  carry  the  finished  row  of  teeth  out  of  the 
way,  then  it  slides  backward  and  is  ready  to 
meet  the  repetition  of  the  successive  pro- 
cesses which  have  preceded  in  orderly  suc- 
cession. Is  not  thought  made  visible  here  ? 
Do  not  indications  of  design  flash  from 
every  movement  so  vividly  and  impressively, 
that  we  almost  think  or  say  the  machine  is 
insouled  ?  Is  it  said  that  this  is  because  we 
we  have  seen  the  construction  of  similar 
machines,  and  that  any  work  known  to  be  of 
man,  or  contrived  by  the  mind  of  man,  may 
naturally  be  interpreted  through  another 
like  itself  ?  To  meet  this  difiiculty  we  select 
another  example — Faber's  talking  machine, 
which  was  copied  after  an  apparatus  never 
made  by  human  hands  or  devised  by  human 
thinking — of  larynx,  with  pipe  and  reeds, 
with  pharynx  and  roof  of  mouth  for  reso- 
nance, with  tongue  for  pressure  against 
palate  and  teeth,  capable  of  regulation  by 
the  lips  for  finishing  and  modulation  of 
sound,  and  yet  controlled  by  a  few  keys  that 
regulate  the  actings  of  larynx,  tongue,  and 
lips  upon  the  air  that  is  furnished  from  a 
common  kitchen  bellows. '  We  almost  start 
with  surprise  when,  as  the  attendant  touches 
the  keys  and  plies  the  bellows,  the  machine 
utters  so  distinctly,  /  can  speak  English. 
Sprechen  sie  Deutschi  Parlez-vaus  Fran- 
fats?  Constantinople,  Mesopotamia,  But 
this  yon  say  was  imitated  from  an  apparatus 
already  in  existence.  But  what  was  copied 
in  that  apparatus  ? — ^the  parts  of  it  ?  Not 
alone  the  parts  as  such,  in  shape  and  quality 
of  material,  but  the  parts  as  ac^usted  to  one 
another  in  the  production  of  articulated 
sound,  seemingly  with  the  design  of  pro- 


ducing spoken  language,  that  is,  the  thought 
in  it.  But  if  so  then  the  design  must  have 
existed,  and  been  made  manifest  through 
the  structure  itself.  Is  it  said  that  design 
is  thought  into  the  natural  talking  apparatus, 
by  analogies  firom  manufiictured  whistles  and 
reeds,  etc.  ?  This  is  sometimes  said,  and  it  is 
charged  as  unscientific  that  man's  reason  in 
adjusting  means  to  ends,  under  the  limita- 
tions of  his  materials,  is  made  the  norm  and 
measure  of  an  imagined  thinking  in  nature. 
This  and  nothing  else  is  the  meaning  of  the 
current  charge  of  anthropomorphism  made 
now  so  freely,  as  though  nature  were  belittled 
and  dishonoured  by  having  her  thoughts 
interpreted  by  the  analogies  furnished  from 
human  processes.  We  reply,  science  is  and 
must  be  anthropomorphic  so  far  at  least, 
that  man  must  exalt  the  authority  and  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  own  intellect  if  science 
is  to  stand.  If  the  interpretation  of  design 
in  nature  is  anthropomorphic,  then  the 
discovery  of  that  geometry  in  the  heavens 
by  which  every  eclipse  is  foretold,  and  the 
Nautical  Almanac  is  completed,  is  also 
anthropomorphic.  ' 

This  leads  me  to  add  that  design  in 
nature  alone  assigns  to  man  his  true  place 
in  nature.  If  I  am  asked  what  I  mean 
by  man's  true  place,  and  am  told  that  I 
beg  the  question  by  assuming  that  man  has 
any  place  {Le,  any  destined  or  designed 
place),  I  answer:  I  mean  by  man's  true 
place  in  nature,  that  place  on  the  one  hand 
which  science  must  assume  for  the  intellect 
of  man,  in  order  that  science  herself  may 
maintain  any  consistency  or  assert  any 
authority,  and  the  place  on  the  other  which 
the  morals  and  manners,  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  man  must  assert  for  his  hopes, 
his  obligations,  and  his  rights.  These  are 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  place  and 
authority  which  are  allotted  to  man's  intel- 
lect on  the  supposition  that  man  is  the  tem- 
porary product  of  material  force,  and  with 
the  dignity  and  destiny  which  are  accorded 
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to  man's  desires  and  hopes,  on  the  theory 
that  he  exists  for  a  few  years  to  be  dissolved 
into  his  origiual  elements,  and  to  reappear 
in  other  forms  of  being  and  action.  If 
science  has  any  authority,  the  intellect  of 
man  must  in  a  sense  assume  to  judge  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  interpret  them  by 
its  own.  It  finds  that  its  own  operations 
are  controlled  by  design  so  far  as  they  are 
rational  at  all,  and  it  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  same  is  true  of  the  regulated  opera- 
tions which  nature  presents  for  its  interpre- 
tation. In  doing  this  the  intelligence  of 
man  assumes  permanent  authority  to  judge 
of  the  past  and  the  future  by  relations  and 
rules  that  are  supreme  and  abide  for  ever. 
Science  in  a  senso  must  assume  for  man 
kingship  over  nature  and  thereby  kindred 
with  God, 

If  we  take  the  other  view,  viz.,  that  man 
being  the  product  of  nature  is  just  what 
nature  makes  him  by  the  temporary  deve- 
lopment of  her  progressive  agencies,  this 
and  nothing  more  in  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  in  the  relations  by  which  he  judges, 
mathematical,  causal,  law-interpreting,  de- 
sign-interpreting, then  science  is  dethroned 
and  man  is  dethroned  with  her.  His  rela- 
tions are  only  his  modes  of  looking  at  things 
as  long  as  he  lasts,  but  there  is  nothing  true 
in  things  which  corresponds  to  them  ;  there- 
fore all  and  both,  the  subjective  processes 
and  their  imagined  objective  counterparts, 
will  disappear  at  the  next  turn  of  the  wheel 
when  man  is  whirled  off  into  something  else. 
But  what  will  become  of  science  if  this 
theory  of  man  is  true  ?  If  man's  view  of 
nature  is  anthropomorphic,  then  science  is 
necessarily  anthropomorphic.  If  man  as- 
sumes too  much  in  finding  design  in  nature, 
then  by  the  same  rule  he  assumes  too  much 
in  finding  anything  in  nature,  force,  or  law, 
nay,  even  in  finding  in  it  number  and  geo- 
metry. To  deny  design  in  nature  because 
it  is  anthropomorphic,  requires  us  to  deny 
force  and  law  as  well.    It  should  never  be 


forgotten  that  what  we  call  science  is  Hie 
product  of  human  thinking,  and  if  we  do 
not  assert  for  man  and  the  thinking  of  man 
its  appropriate  authority,  then  science  also 
should  bow  itself  off  the  stage.    Science  in 
these  days  is  not  very  willing  to  be  bowed 
off  the  stage,  and  it  ought  not  to  be,  and 
for  this  reason  it  ought  to  assert  his  place 
in  nature  for  man  as  a  knowing  being ;  but 
this  it  cannot  do,  unless  it  finds  design  in 
nature  which  assigns  to   man  supremacy. 
Next,  if  design  rules  in  nature  there  is  also 
a  place  in  nature  for  man  as  an  emotional 
and  voluntary  being.    This  is  assumed  in  all 
our  social    and  political    theories,  in  our 
ethics  and  our  politics,  in  our  institutions, 
our  laws,  in  all  that  we  say  of  human  duties 
and  human  rights.  All  these  take  for  gruited 
that  man  is  able  to  recognise  all  these  rela- 
tions, and  that  some  of  them  are  supreme  over 
all  others,  in  the  estimate  of  man's  position 
in  the  intentions  of  nature.   Those  who  deny 
design  must  necessarily  regard  moral  rela- 
tions as  the  changing   products  of  social 
sympathies  and  antipathies.      They  must 
interpret  conscience  to  be  the  reflex  of  ad- 
vanced experience  and  capricious  fashion; 
duty,  the  command  of  the  majority ;  right, 
to  be  what  is  conceded  by  the  will  of  the 
strongest    to  the    weakest  party.      Man's 
destiny  is  to  die  and  to  rot,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  him.  His  future  life  is  an  impossibility, 
and  his  destiny  after  this  life  is  over  is  but 
a  phantasm    or  A  dream,    except    as  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  he  has  evolved 
live  on  in  the  impulses  that  they  have  im- 
parted to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other 
beings  who  follow,  for  there  is  and  can  be 
no  other  future  life. 

This  is  a  short  statement  of  the  ethical, 
sociological,  and  political  creed  that  is  taught 
by  those  who  find  no  design  in  nature,  and 
make  everything  which  gives  man  his  dignity 
and  self-respect  to  be  the  product  of  social 
environment  plus  a  more  or  less  considerable 
variation  of  individual  impulses.     I  need 
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not  argne  that  such  a  view  destroys  con- 
science and  degrades  man,  that  it  makes  the 
educated  and  cultured  more  selfish  and 
grasping,  and  the  uneducated  more  discon- 
tented and  revolutionary.  It  claims  to  be 
very  new,  with  its  sounding  abstractions  and 
its  scientific  pretensions.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  that  it  is  as  old  as  Lucretius  and 
Hobbes,  and  that  it  is  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  confidence  with  which  its  want 
of  coherence  is  disguised,  and  its  immoral 
tendencies  are  hidden,  even  firom  its  advo- 
cates, by  its  high-sounding  language,  its 
rhetorical  speciousness,  and  arrogant  dogma- 
tism. 

The  assumption  of  design  in  the  universe 
justifies  the  faith  of  science  in  a  personal 
and  intelligent  Creator.  Justifies?  I  had 
almost  said  it  requires  this  in  order  that  the 
intellect  may  rest  in  a  completed  idea  of  a 
well-rounded  universe.  A  creator  is  a  being 
who  originates  all  the  active  beings,  and  im- 
parts all  the  force  or  forces  which  exist,  and 
who  regulates  their  mutual  activities  by  the 
laws  which  he  has  imposed  upon  them  to 
accomplish  the  designs  which  he  proposes, 
in  the  existence,  the  development,  and  acti- 
vity of  the  material  and  spiritual  universe. 
You  may  try  in  vain  to  stop  short  at  any 
view  of  the  origin  of  things  without  designing 
force,  if  you  hope  to  provide  for  science. 
You  may  try  the  theory  of  force  only,  as 
Spencer  does,  and  refer  this  origin  or  exist- 
ence of  things  as  he  does  to  a  persistent 
unknown  and  unknowable  power,  unlimited 
in  space,  and  without  beginning  or  end  in 
time.  But  in  this  conception  you  have  all 
the  mystery  that  pertains  to  a  self-existent 
personal  Creator,  with  no  advantages.  You 
have  a  being  who  is  himself  unexplained,  and 
who  himself  explains  nothing.  But  what 
next,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer  ?  Why, 
somehow,  this  unknowable  power  appears  as 
acting  through  or  upon  a  mass  of  matter 
which  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
in  which  there  is  provided  potentially  all  the 


events  and  beings  which  are  to  be  developed 
in  the  future  history  of  the  universe.  How 
it  happens  to  be  that  each  particle  is  in  its 
place,  with  its  wondrous  potencies  and 
promises  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  of 
heroes  and  battles  and  philosophers,  of  lords 
and  ladies  gay,  of  saints  and  fiends,  is  not 
eicplained.  How  each  happens  regularly  and 
progressively  to  act,  no  one  can  explain. 

But  all  the  future  is  here.  Here  is  destiny, 
but  no  design.  There  is  law  here,  because 
each  particle  that  stands  or  moves  in  this 
star-dust  must  act  with  every  other  particle 
according  to  the  capacities  of  each  to  condi- 
tion the  other.  There  must  be  progress 
steady  and  onward  we  are  told,  according  to 
a  law  which  sets  in  motion  a  set  of  constantly 
shifting  and  changing  partners,  every  figure 
being  more  complicated  than  the  other  till 
the  dance  is  out.  Here,  again,  is  destiny — 
the  destiny  of  evolution,  destination  with 
perpetual  progress,  but  no  design. 

Take,  now,  the  other  view.  Let  science 
recognise  purpose,  and  there  is  explanation 
of  law.  The  force  of  every  individual  agent 
is  the  condition  of  every  other  so  far  as  they 
act  in  mutual  dependence  on  one  another. 
Admit  evolution,  even  in  the  extremest 
form,  concede  that  everything  has  been  pro- 
duced out  of  the  original  star-dust.  Even 
then  we  need  not  ask  which  best  satisfies  the 
demands  and  the  discoveries  of  science,  which 
is  the  best  working  hypothesis — this  theory 
of  a  personified  force,  or  the  theory  of  an 
intelligent  Creator  whose  thought  preceded 
the  act  that  called  the  universe  of  forces  into 
existence,  fixed  them  under  law,  in  obedience 
to  designs  of  love  that  blessed  beforehand 
those  beings  who  were  to  interpret  in  science, 
and  imitate  in  art,  and  honour  in  worship, 
the  one  knowable  God :  knowable  by  them, 
bec^^nse  made  in  His  image  ? 

But  our  study  has  been  too  much  pro- 
longed. We  conclude  with  the  words  of 
Lord  Bacon :  "  It  is  an  assured  truth,  and  a 
conclusion  of  experience^  that  a  little  or 
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superficial  knowledge  of  pliilosophy  may  in- 
cline -the  mind  to  atheism,  but  a  farther 
proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind  back 
again  to  religion ;  for  on  the  entrance  of 
philosophy,  when  the  second  causes  which 
are  next  unto  the  senses  do  offer  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  dwell  and  stay  in 
them,  it  may  induce  some  oblivion  of  the 


highest  cause  ;  but  when  a  man  pasaeth  on 
farther,  and  seeth  the  dependence  of  causeB 
and  the  works  of  Providence,  then  according 
to  the  allegory  of  the  poets,  he  will  easily 
believe  that  the  highest  link  of  nature's 
chain  must  needs  be  tied  to  the  foot  of 
Jupiter's  chair." 


AGNOSTICISM  AS  DEVELOPED  IN  HUXLEY'S  "HUMK"* 


By  James  MoOoshj  I1L.D.,  President  of  Princeton  OoUege. 

(Popular  Science  MonMy,) 


IROFESSOR  HUXLEY  is  a  man  of 
strong  intellectual  tastes  and  ten- 
dencies. He  is  evidently  an 
enthusiast  in  his  biological  studies.  It  is 
not  so  generally  known  that  he  is  also  a 
metaphysician.  This  he  has  shown  in  his 
published  address  on  Descartes,  and  in  other 
papers.  He  has  now  come  forward  to 
defend  the  study.f  Xant  has  made  the 
remark  that  we  cannot  do  without  meta- 
physics, and  others  have  noticed  that  those 
wlio  affect  to  discard  them  will  commonly  be 
found  proceeding,  without  their  being  aware 
of  it,  upon  a  very  wretched  metaphysic.  The 
Professor  now  tells  us,  '*  In  truth,  to  attempt 
to  nourish  the  human  intellect  upon  a  diet 
which  contains  no  metaphysics  is  about  as 
hopeful  as  that  of  certain  Eastern  sages  to 
nourish  their  bodies  without  destroying  life." 
He  adds,  *'  By  way  of  escape  from  the  meta- 
physical will-o'-the-wisps  generated  in  the 
marshes  of  literature  and  theology,  the 
serious  student  is  sometimes  bidden  to  be- 
take himself  to  the  solid  ground  of  physical 
science.  But  the  fish  of  immortal  memory 
who  threw  himself  out  of  the  firying-pan  into 
the  fire  was  not  more  ill  advised  than  the 

•  Humt,  by  Professor  Hoxley. 
t  NineUeniK  Century,  April,  1879. 


man  who  seeks  sanctuary  firom  philosophical 
persecution  within  the  walls  of  the  observa- 
tory or  of  the  laboratory.-'  He  shows  that 
such  conceptions  as  ''  atoms  "  and  ''  forces^" 
and  as  "energy,"  "vacuum,"  and  ** plenum," 
all  carry  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  beyond  a 
physical  to  a  metaphysical  sphere. 

I  rather  think  that  the  Professor's  metft* 
physics  were  derived  primarily  from  David 
Hartley,  but  especially  from  JamoB  Mill, 
reckoned  an  age  or  two  ago,  in  England,  the 
chief  philosophical  authorities  by  those  not 
trained  at  the  two  English  universities 
Hartley  connected  metaphysics  with  physio- 
logy ;  and  James  Mill,  after  abandoning  the 
trade  of  a  preacher,  adopted  the  fundamental 
principles  of  David  Hume,  and  transmitted 
them  to  his  son  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  mo- 
dified and  improved  them  by  independent 
thought  and  a  larger  acquaintance  with 
other  systems.  Professor  Huxley  has  now, 
in  this  work  on  Hume,  given  his  own  philo- 
sophy, which  is  substantially  that  of  Hume 
and  James  Mill,  with  some  not  very  valuable 
suggestions  from  Bain,  and  a  criticism  now 
and  then  derived  from  Descartes  and  Kant, 
of  whose  profounder  principles  he  has  in  the 
meanwhile  no  appreciation.  It  is  expounded 
in  the  form  of  an  epitome  of  the  system  of 
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the  Seottish  sceptic  with  constantly  inter- 
fifpersed  criticisms  of  his  own.  His  style 
is  not  that  usually  supposed  to  be  philo- 
sophic :  it  is  not  calm,  or  serene,  or  dignified ; 
but  it  clearly  expresses  his  meaning,  and  it 
is  graphic,  living,  and  leaping.  He  shows 
everywhere  great  acuteness,  and  the  shrewd- 
ness of  one  who  is  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
show  and  pretension,  or  awed  by  authority. 
No  man  is  quicker  in  starting  an  objection, 
which,  however,  may  be  of  a  surfeu^  character, 
and  not  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
subject.  I  cannot  discover  in  his  specula- 
tions the  calmness  of  one  who  is  waiting  for 
light,  or  the  comprehension  of  one  who  goes 
round  the  object  examined  and  views  it  oil 
all  sides. 

*  Mr.  Darwin  has  elected  and  proclaimed 
Professor  Huxley  as  the  philosopher  of  his 
school,  and  this  when  many  would  place 
Herbert  Spencer  above  him.  I  treat  and 
criticise  him  as  such.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  school  are  not  professed  meta- 
physicians ;  but,  like  the  man  in  the  French 
play  who  spoke  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it,  there  is  a  metaph3rsic  underljring 
their  reasonings ;  and  this  metaphysic,  with- 
out their  being  aware,  is  very  much  that 
of  Mr.  Huxley.  I  venture  not  to  urge 
objections  to  his  biology,  of  which  he  is  a 
master,  and  to  be  reviewed  only  by  a  master 
in  his  department.  But  he  is  not  so 
formidable  as  a  metaphjrsician,  and  one 
with  but  a  sling  and  stone  may  cast  him 
down,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  admiring 
host,  by  a  few  facts  as  clearly  revealed  to 
our  inner  consciousness  as  the  facts  of 
physiology  are  to  the  external  senses. 

I  am  in  this  paper  to  develop  first,  one  by 
one,  the  positions  of  Hume,  then  the  modi- 
fications of  these  by  Huxley.  In  proceeding, 
I  will  show  how  the  negative  positions  of 
both  are  to  be  met.  In  the  closer  I  wiU 
show  what  kind  of  knowledge  agnosticism 
admits  and  what  it  denies,  and  estimate  the 
influence  it  is  likely  to  exercise  upon  the 


preset  age,  and  especially  upon  young  men 
liable  to  be  drawn  into  its  vortex  : 

1.  According  to  Hume,  what  is  commonly 
called  mind  starts  with  impressions.  This 
is  a  very  misleading  term.  Taken  literally, 
it  implies  three  things :  a  thing  impressing, 
say  a  seal ;  a  thing  ci^)able  of  receiving  an 
impression,  say  wax ;  and  a  figure,  say  of  a 
head,  impressed.  Applied,  it  ought  to  de- 
note an  external  thing  ready  to  impress 
itself,  a  mind  to  be  impressed,  and  an  im- 
pression, say  a  perception,  made  upon  it. 
The  language  is  unfortunate  ;  but,  carrying 
out  the  similitude,  we  might  have  a  psycho- 
logy containing  much  truth :  a  thing  per- 
ceived, a  perceiving  mind,  and  a  perception. 
But  according  to  Hume,  followed  by  Huxley, 
we  have  none  of  these  things.  We  have  in 
our  exercise  of  what  are  commonly  called 
the  senses  no  perception  of  aujrthing,  no 
mind  to  perceive,  and  no  object  to  be  per- 
ceived. We  have  simply  a  succession  of 
passing  states,  and  these  states  of  nothing 
permanent. 

This  is  the  avowed  doctrine  of  Hume. 
Huxley  adopts  it.  He  amends  it  by  classi- 
fying the  impressions  into— A.  Sensations ;  B. 
Pleasture  and  Pain ;  and  C.  Relations.  Let  us 
confine  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the 
first  two,  to  Impressions,  A.  Of  Sensation,  and 
B.  Of  Pleasure  and  Pain.  Let  us  notice  what 
we  have  got,  as  he  describes  it :  "  When  a 
red  light  flashes  across  the  field  of  vision, 
there  arises  in  the  mind  an  impression  of 
sensation  which  we  call  red.  It  appears  to 
me  that  this  sensation  red  is  something 
which  may  exist  altogether  independently 
of  any  other  impression  or  idea  as  an  indi- 
vidual existence The  whole  content 

of  consciousness  might  be  that  impression." 
These  impressions,  with  the  pleasure  and 
pain,  are  represented  by  him  as  knowledge  ; 
this  without  a  thing  knowing  or  a  thing 
known.  It  is  such  knowledge  with  which  man 
starts,  such  knowledge  as  man  can  attain, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge. 
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He  has  already  laid  the  foundation  of 
agnostics.  He  has  started  with  an  assumed 
principle,  from  which  only  nescience  can 
follow.  These  impressions  can  never  by 
logic  or  any  legitimate  process  give  us  the 
knowledge  of  things.  The  addition  or  mul- 
tiplication of  0  can  give  us  only  0 ;  so  the 
additions  or  multiplications  of  impressions, 
of  sensations,  of  pleasures  and  pains,  can 
give  us  only  impressions  in  sensations  and 
in  pleasures  and  pains. 

Now,  all  this  is  to  be  met  by  showing  that 
the  mind  begins  in  sense-perception  with  the 
knowledge  of  things.  It  knows  this  stone  as 
an  existing  and  resisting  object.  It  knows 
self  as  perceiving  this  object.  "  The  whole 
content  of  consciousness"  never  is  a  mere 
impression,  say  a  sensation  of  red.  It  is  of 
a  thing  impressed.  If  I  am  asked  for  my 
proof,  I  answer  that  all  this  is  contained  in 
my  very  consciousness.  I  have,  in  fact,  the 
same  evidence  of  this  as  I  have  of  the 
existence  of  the  impression  "red."  I  am 
conscious  of  self  perceiving  a  red  object. 
Indeed,  any  impression  I  may  have  is  an 
abstraction  taken  from  the  self  impressed. 

2.  Omitting  for  the  present  the  impres- 
sions of  relation,  we  now  view  the  only  other 
content  which  he  gives  the  mind,  ideas, 
which  he  defines  ''  copies  or  reproductions  in 
memory  of  the  foregoing."  We  are  here  at 
the  point  at  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  was  so  per- 
plexed. He  saw,  and  acknowledged  in  his 
candour,  that  in  memory  there  is  more  than 
a  mere  copy  or  a  reproduction.  There  is 
the  belutfthat  the  event  remembered  has  been 
h^ore  us  in  time  past.  We  thus  get  the 
idea  of  time  always  in  the  concrete ;  that  is, 
an  event  in  time,  and  by  abstraction  we  can 
separate  the  time  from  the  events  in  time. 
We  have  got  more.  We  intidtively  believe 
that  we  are  the  same  persons  at  this  present 
time  as  we  were  when  days  or  years  ago  we 
witnessed  the  event.  We  cannot  be  made 
to  believe  otherwise.  In  this  process  we  are 
adding  knowledge  to  knowledge,  and  this  a 


knowledge  of  ourselves  and  of  other  things. 
These  are  all  revealed  to  and  attested  by 
consciousness,  the  organ  of  things  internal 
The  person  who  would  overlook  such  impor- 
tant facts  as  these  in  the  animal  structure 
would  be  terribly  lacerated  by  our  acute 
zoologist. 

3.  The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
mind  is  the  discovery  of  relations.  Hume's 
account  of  the  relations  which  the  mind  can 
discover  is  taken  from  Locke  and  improved, 
and  is  very  large  and  comprehensive.  He 
makes  them  to  be  eight  in  number :  Resem- 
blance, identity,  space  and  time,  quantity, 
quality,  contrariety,  cause  and  effect.  He 
exerts  all  his  ingenuity,  I  believe  firuitlessly, 
to  show  that  these  cannot  extend  our  know- 
ledge beyond  impressions  and  ideas,  whidi 
are  mere  reproduction  of  impressions.  They 
are  relations  of  impressions  and  ideas,  and 
not  of  things.  We  meet  this  scepticism  on 
the  part  of  Hume  and  agnosticism  on  the 
part  of  Huxley  by  maintaining  that  what  we 
perceive  originally  are  things,  and  what  we 
perceive  by  the  facidty  that  discovers  rela- 
tions are  relations  of  things.  When  we 
classify  plants 'by  their  resemblances,  we 
classify  the  plants  and  not  impressions. 
When  we  decide  that  a  thing  which  begins 
to  be  must  have  a  cause,  we  have  a  reality : 
first,  in  the  thing  that  begins  to  be ;  which 
implies,  secondly,  a  reaUty  in  the  cause 
which  we  regard  as  producing  it.  It  is  tiius 
that  we  argue  that  the  present  configuration 
of  the  earth,  being  an  objective  reality,  is  the 
result  of  agencies  which  acted  thousands  or 
millions  of  years  ago.  It  is  thus  we  argue 
that  the  adaptations  we  see  in  the  eye  must 
have  had  a  cause  in  an  adapting,  that  is,  a 
designing  power.  Professor  Huxley's  account 
of  the  relations  which  the  mind  can  discover 
is  much  more  meagre  than  that  of  Hume. 
Apparently,  following  Professor  Bain,  be 
makes  them  consist  in  co-existence,  succes- 
sion, and  similarity.  He  thus  gets  rid, 
dexterously,  of  the  relations  of  quantity  on 
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which  mathematics,  with  all  their  certainty, 
so  obnoxious  to  the  sceptic,  depends ;  and  of 
identity,  which  certifies  to  the  soul's  con- 
tinued and  permanent  existence ;  and  of 
causation,  which  leads  us  from  harmonies 
and  adaptations,  from  order  and  design  in 
nature,  to  rise  to  a  producing  power  in 
a  designing  mind.  The  three  which  he 
acknowledges — similarity,  co-existence,  and 
succession — are  all  regarded  as  relations 
among  impressions  and  ideas,  and  tell  us 
nothing  as  to  realities. 

This  is  the  intellectual  furniture  of  the 
mind,  according  to  Huxley.  Observe  what 
it  is  :  Impressions,  ideas,  and  relations 
among  these.  He  calls  these  the  "  contents 
of  the  mind."  It  is  the  most  miserably  de- 
fective account  of  the  mental  powers  I  have 
met  with  anjrwhere ;  more  so  than  that  given 
even  by  Coudillac  and  the  sensational  school 
of  France,  who  gave  to  the  mind  a  power  of 
transforming  its  sensations  into  a  considerable 
number  and  variety  of  elevated  ideas. 

4.  Having  thus  allotted  to  the  mind  so 
small  a  content,  he  finds  it  the  more  easy  to 
refer  the  whole  to  cerebral  and  nervous 
action.  **  The  upshot  of  all  this  is,  that  the 
collection  of  perceptions  which  constitutes 
the  mind  is  really  a  system  of  effects,  the 
causes  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  antece- 
dent changes  of  the  matter  of  the  brain,  just 
as  *  the  collection  of  motions'  which  we  call 
flying  is  a  system  of  effects,  the  causes  of 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  modes  of  mo- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  wings.  .  .  .  What 
we  call  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  and  the  materials  of 
consciousness  are  products  of  cerebral  acti- 
vity." The  Professor  here  defends  a  doctrine 
from  whici  I  rather  think  Hume  would  have 
turned  away.  With  all  his  scepticism, 
Hume  was  fond  of  dwelling  on  mental  rather 
than  on  material  operations.  Such  sentences 
show  that  Huxley  may  be  properly  called  a 
materialist.  He  denies,  indeed,  that  he  is  a 
materialist.    The  fact  is,  that  he  is  an  ag- 


nostic, believing  in  neither  mind  nor  matter 
as  substances.  But  then  he  makes  all  agency 
material.  "  The  roots  of  psychology  lie  in 
the  phjrsiology  of  the  nervous  system."  He 
gives  a  physical  basis  to  all  mental  action — 
inconsistently,  I  think,  for  I  cannot  find  that 
on  his  principles  he  is  entitled  to  seek  for 
any  basis.  Neither  reason  nor  experience 
sanctions  the  doctrine  that  matter  can  pro- 
duce mind;  that  molecules  or  masses  of 
matter  can  think  or  feel,  or  discover  the  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  evil.  At  this 
point  Huxley  seepis  to  separate  from  such 
men  as  Tjrndall  and  Du  £ois-Re3nnond,  who 
tell  us  that  to  bridge  the  wide  gulf  that 
divides  mind  from  matter  is  altogether  be- 
yond human  capacity  or  conception. 

5.  At  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer — I  can  do  so  only  briefly — to  the 
question  so  important  in  philosophy,  as  to 
whether  the  mind  discovers  some  objects  and 
truths  at  once,  and  without  a  process — that 
is,  by  intuition.  Hamilton,  in  his  famous 
Note  A,  appended  to  his  edition  of  Meid^s 
Collected  Works,  has  shown  that  all  thinkers, 
including  even  sceptics,  have  been  obliged  to 
assume  something  without  proof,  and  to 
justify  themselves  in  doing  so.  In  my 
Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  MUTs  Philosophy 
I  have  shown  that,  in  his  Examination  of 
Hamilton's  Philosophy,  he  has  assumed 
between  twenty  and  thirty  such  principles. 
With  Locke  I  hold  that  the  primary  mark 
of  these  intuitions  is  self-evidence.  We  per- 
ceive things  and  truths  by  simply  looking  at 
them.  Intuitions  are  not  high  a  priori 
truths  independent  of  things,  but  they  are 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
we  perceive  this  as  we  look  at  them.  Thus 
we  know,  by  simply  looking  at  them,  that 
things  exist;  that  if  two  straight  lines  placed 
alongside  proceed  an  inch  without  coming 
nearer  each  other,  they  will  not  approach 
nearer,  though  prolonged  through  all  space  ; 
that  two  things  plus  two  things  make  four. 
Truths  thus  self-evident  to  our  minds  become 
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necessary ;  we  cannot  be  made  to  judge  or 
decide  that  they  are  not  true.  Necessity  is 
commonly  put  forward  by  metaphysicians 
such  as  Leibnitz  and  Eant  as  the  test  oi 
such  truths.  I  regard  it  as  the  secondary, 
the  primary  being  self-evidence. 

Hume  and  Huxley  haye  discussed  the 
question  of  necessity  especially  as  applied  to 
causation.  Hume  accounts  for  it  by  custom 
and  association  of  ideas :  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  cause  and  effect  together,  and  when 
we  see  the  one  we  are  constrained,  whether 
we  will  or  not,  to  think  of  and  expect  the 
other.  But  this  is  not  the  kind  of  necessity 
which  metaphysicians  appeal  to.  Necessity 
as  a  test  of  truth  is  a  necessity  of 
cognition,  belief,  or  judgment,  arising  from 
our  viewing  the  nature  of  the  object, 
as,  for  example,  when  on  contemplating 
two  straight  lines,  we  perceive,  without  any 
mediate  proof,  that  they  cannot  inclose  a 
space.  Our  commentator  on  Hume  has 
equally  misunderstood  the  nature  of  this 
necessity.  He  speaks  of  three  kinds  of 
necessity.  The  first  is  one  merely  requiring 
the  consistent  use  of  language  :  "  The  neces- 
sary truth  A  =  A  means  that  the  percep- 
tion which  is  called  A  shall  always  be  called 
A."  This  throws  no  light  on  our  convic- 
tions. The  second,  "The  necessary  truth 
that  'two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space,'  means  that  we  have  no  memory,  and 
can  form  no  expectation  of  their  so  doing." 
The  instance  he  gives  is  a  good  example  of 
an  intuitive  truth  seen  at  once,  and  neces- 
sarily believed  ;  but  it  surely  implies  vastly 
more  than  merely  that  we  have  no  memory, 
and  can  form  no  expectation  of  two  straight 
lines  inclosing  a  space ;  it  means  that  we 
perceive  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
two  such  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space.  He 
has  a  third  case  of  necessity,  "  The  denial  of 
the  necessary  truth  that  the  thought  now 
in  my  mind  exists,  involves  the  denial  of 
consciousness.''  This  is  also  an  example  of 
a  self-evident,  necessary  truth,  but  it  is  so 


because  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
ourselves  as  existing. 

6.  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  takes  a 
double  form ;  the  one  objective,  the  other 
subjective.  These  two  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  yet  they  should  be  carefully 
separated.  Hume  held  that  objective  causa- 
tion is  only  invariable  antecedence  and  con- 
sequence. This  is  a  doctrine  contradicted 
both  by  metaphysical  and  physical  scienoa 
It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  our  intuitions, 
looking  on  objects,  decliure  that  they  have 
power.  This  is  implied  in  the  axiom  that 
we  know  objects  as  having  properties  ;  and 
what  are  properties  but  powers  ?  Then 
modem  science  has  established  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy ;  namely,  that 
the  sum  of  energy,  actual  and  potential,  in 
the  world  is  iJways  one  and  the  same. 
Causes  are  not  causes  simply  because  they 
are  antecedents ;  they  are  antecedent  of  the 
efiects  because  they  have  power  to  produce 
them. 

It  woidd  be  preposterous  in  so  short  a 
paper  as  this  to  dive  into  all  the  subtilties 
of  the  subjective  question  as  to  whether  our 
belief  in  causation  is  intuitive,  or  is  derived 
from  a  gathered  experience.  The  settlement 
of  this  question  will  depend  on  the  way  we 
settle  the  one  started  under  the  last  head, 
as  to  whether  there  are  not  truths  which 
shine  in  their  own  light  If  there  be  such 
truths,  then  causation  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
them.  When  we  see  a  thing  produced,  a 
new  thing,  or  a  change  in  an  old  thing,  we 
look  for  a  producing  cause  having  power  in 
its  very  nature,  and  ready  to  produce  the 
same  effect  in  the  same  circumstances. 

7.  By  his  doctrine,  defective  as  I  reckon 
it,  Hume  undermined  the  argument  for  the 
Divine  existence.  There  is  evidence  in  his 
life,  in  his  correspondence,  and  in  his  philo- 
sophic writings,  that,  like  John  Stuart  Mill 
in  a  later  age,  he  looked  with  a  feeling  of 
favor  upon  the  seeming  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  a  designing  Mind  in  the  uni- 
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of  religion  fail  us,  we  may  resort  to  revela- 
tion. But  both  Hume  and  Huxley  deprive 
us  of  this  refuge.  Hume  does  not,  like 
certain  bewildered  German  speculators,  deny 
the  possibility  of  a  miracla  His  position  is, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  any 
given  miracle.  He  defines  miracles  as  ''a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,"  and  labours 
to  show  that  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  a 
miracle  is  more  likely  to  be  false  than  that 
the»  order  of  nature  should  be  violated. 
Huxley  objects  to  his  definition  of  a  miracle, 
as  many  had  done  befora  But  he  urges  the 
same  objection  in  a  somewhat  different  form  : 
''The  more  a  statement  of  fact  conflicts 
with  previous  experiences,  the  more  com- 
plete must  be  the  evidence  to  justify  us  in 
believing  it"  (p.  133).  He  decides  that 
there  is  no  sucli  evidence  as  is  fitted  to 
sustain  an  occurrence  so  contrary  to  our 
experience  as  a  miracle.  Huxley  advances 
nothing  new  on  this  subject,  and  the 
defenders  of  Christianity  maintain  that 
they  can  meet  the  objections  he  adopts. 
They  show,  first,  that  they  can  produce 
testimony  in  favour  of  certain  miracles, 
such  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from 
the  dead,  more  full  and  explicit  than 
can  be  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Julius  Csesar,  or  the  best 
authenticated  occurrences  in  ancient  times. 
They  show,  secondly,  that  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation and  a  combination  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  life  and  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ:  in  the  prophecies  uttered  ages 
before;  in  the  results  that  followed  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel ;  and,  above  all, 
in  the  fitness  of  Christ's  work  to  remedy  the 
acknowledged  evils  in  the  world,  and  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  felt  wants,  moral  and 
spiritual,  of  man.  It  might  be  shown  that 
the  cumulated  evidence  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  revelation  is  not  unlike  that 
brought  to  prove  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

10.  Professor  Huxley  has  nothing  original 
to  advance  on  the  subject  of  moral  good. 


verse.  But  neither  of  these  men  could  find 
a  conclusive  argument.  Huxley  follows 
them  here.  The  three  are  to  be  met  in  the 
same  way.  The  philosophy  of  all  of  them 
is  erroneous.  Man  has  the  capacity  to  dis- 
cover that,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
everything  that  begins  to  be  must  have  a 
cause.  K  a  world  begins  to  be,  if  there  be 
a  fitting  of  things  to  one  another  in  the 
world,  then  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause 
in  a  power  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  an 
intelligent  Being.  Our  agnostics  can  answer 
this  only  by  making  man  incapable  of  know- 
ing an3rthing  of  the  nature  of  things. 

8.  According  to  the  philosophy  of  Hume, 
there  is  and  can  be  no  evidence  of  the 
immortality  of  the  souL  If  mind  be  the 
product  of  matter,  specially  of  the  collection 
of  nerves,  then  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  generally,  and  especially  of  the  brain, 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  soul  survives; 
indeed,  there  remain  no  means,  in  fact  no 
possibility,  of  its  action.  The  moral  argu- 
ment so  powerfully  urged  by  Kant  in  fevour 
of  a  judgment-day  and  a  life  to  come  to 
satisfy  the  full  demand  of  the  law,  is  entirely 
undermined  in  a  philosophy  which  does  not 
admit  of  an  authoritative  and  imperative 
morality,  and  does  not  call  in  a  God  to  make 
the  moral  law  work  out  its  effects.  This 
scepticism  is  to  be  met  by  showing  that 
mind  and  matter  are  made  known  to  us  by 
different  organs,  the  one  by  self-conscious- 
ness, and  the  other  by  the  senses ;  and  that 
they  are  known  as  possessing  essentially 
different  properties,  the  one  as  thinking  and 
feeling,  and  the  other  as  extended  and  resist- 
ing our  energy.  That  the  body  dies,  is  no 
proof  that  the  soul  must  also  die.  If  these 
truths  be  established,  it  is  seen  that  the 
usual  arguments  for  another  life  retain  their 
force.  Believing  in  Gbd,  and  in  His  law,  we 
are  convinced  that  He  will  call  all  men  to 
judgment. 

9.  But  it  may  be  urged  that,  though  the 
philosophic  or  scientific  arguments  in  behalf 
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Neither  of  them  holds  the  selfish  theory  of 
morals.  Both  hold  that  man  has  a  native 
instinct  which  leads  him  to  sympathise  with 
his  neighbour,  and  to  be  pleased  at  seeing 
him  happy.  So  far  both  are  right ;  but,  on 
the  very  same  ground  on  which  it  is  shown 
that  there  is  a  disposition  in  our  nature  to 
promote  the  pleasure  of  others,  it  can  be 
shown  that  there  is  a  principle  in  our  nature 
which  leads  us  to  approve  of  what  is  good 
and  condemn  what  is  evil.  * 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discover  and 
comprehend  what  agnosticism  is,  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  eminent  living  philosopher. 
Notwithstanding  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
it  is  claimed  by  the  whole  school  that 
there  is  knowledge  gradually  accumulating. 
According  to  our  professor  there  are  sensa- 
tions, there  are  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
among  these  are  relations  of  co-exigtence,  of 
succession,  and  similarity.  By  observing 
these  we  may  form  science,  which  is  syste- 
matised  knowledge.  He  who  is  master  of 
the  sciences  is  a  learned  man,  and  may  be 
very  proud  or  vain  of  his  acquirements. 
Professor  Huxley,  as  being  acquainted  with 
a  number  of  the  sciences,  is  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  much  knowledge. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  defective  or 
£iult-worthy  in  the  philosophy  of  agnostics  ? 
Its  error  lies  in  its  avowed  fundamental 
principle  that  we  may  know  only  impressions, 
or,  as  Eant  expresses  it,  appearances,  and  do 
not  know  things  either  mental  or  material 
All  that  we  know  are  impressions — ^impres- 
sions recalled  and  impressions  correlated. 
The  correlations  constitute  the  various 
sciences. 

There  are  savants  who  have  a  large  ac- 
quaintance with  these  impressions  and  their 
correlations.  But  all  the  while  they  know 
nothing  and  never  can  know,  or  come  nearer 
knowing,  the  things  thus  appeiuring  and  thus 
correlated  as  appearances— if,  indeed,  there 
are  any  things.  It  is  not  positively  asserted 
that  there  are  things,  but  it  is   certain. 


according  to  Eant,  followed  by  Spencer,  that 
there  are,  unknown  and  unknowable  by  man 
with  his  present  faculties.  It  is  curious  to 
find  the  metaphysical  Hume  and  the  physical 
Huxley  at  one  on  this  point. 

In  one  sense  Huxley  is  entitled  to  deny 
that  he  is  a  materialist.  He  believes  as  little 
in  the  existence  of  matter  as  he  does  of  mind. 
But  he  does  claim  that  the  impressions  which 
we  call  mental  are  produced  by  those  we 
call  material,  namely,  cerebral  action.  So 
feur  he  is  a  materialist,  and  the  undoubted 
tendency  of  his  philosophy  is  materialistic — 
he  makes  matter  the  basis  even  of  m^ital 
action.  He  is  not,  like  Hume,  a  sceptic,  for 
he  does  not  affirm  that  there  are  no  things : 
all  tiiat  he  says  is,  that  if  they  exist  we 
cannot  know  them ;  or,  rather,  that  things 
known  to  us  are  merely  im^aessions  in  the 
shape  of  sensations — of  sensations  remem- 
bered and  correlated.  He  is  not  an  atheist, 
not  he ;  he  only  says  that  we  have  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God.  He  is  simply  an 
honest  agnostic — ^not  believing  in  mind,  or 
in  matter,  or  in  God.  What  is  the  tendency 
of  such  a  system  ? 

1.  It  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  in  a  world 
of  illusions.  I  say  illusions,  and  not  decep- 
tions; for,  as  Nature  does  not  profess  or 
promise  anything,  it  cannot  be  charged  widi 
intentional  deception.  But  then  we  may  be 
deceiving  ourselves  or  deceiving  others ;  and 
agnostics  show  that  we  are  doing  so.  I 
maintain  that  it  strips  us  of  many  of  our 
natural  beliefe — beliefs  which  men  have 
entertained  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The 
great  body  of  mankind  believe  that  they 
themselves,  and  the  objects  they  have  to 
deal  with,  are  more  than  impressions,  and 
that  they  are  realities  in  a  real  world  ;  that 
there  is  matter  that  is  solid,  that  there  is 
mind  that  thinks  and  feek,  that  we  all 
possess  a  soul,  and  that  our  neighbours  also 
have  souls.  I  am  prepared  to  show  that 
these  convictions  are  valid;  that  we  have 
the  same  evidence  of  a  self  l^iinkingy  and  of 
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body  resisting  our  activity,  as  we  have  of 
the  existence  of  impressions.  But  suppose 
these  convictions  removed,  how  do  we  feel, 
and  what  have  we  left  us  ? 

Will  we  be  apt  to  set  a  higher  value  on 
life  when  we  know  it  to  be  a  mere  bundle  of 
impressions  with  unsubstantial  ideas  growing 
out  of  them  ?  Will  we  take  a  deeper  interest 
in  our  neighbours  when  we  have  come  to 
believe  (theoretically,  for  to  believe  this 
practically  is  impossible)  that  they  too  are  a 
mere  congeries  of  appearances  ?  Will  we  be 
disposed  to  do  more  for  the  world  when  we 
regard  it  as  a  set  and  series  of  phantas- 
magoria bound  by  rigid  uniformities  of  like- 
ness, co-existence,  and  succession  ?  Will  we 
be  more  likely  to  feel  that  life  is  worth  living 
for,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  work  for  its 
good,  when  we  contemplate  it  as  in  feict  a 
mere  series  of  images  which  do  not  reflect 
any  reality?  Will  not  one  hindrance  to 
aeLT-indulgence  be  removed  when  we  are 
made  to  acknowledge  that  sensations  and 
pleasures  are  realities,  and  that  there  are  no 
others?  Will  not  one  hindrance  to  self- 
murder,  which  we  may  be  tempted  to  commit 
when  in  trouble,  be  removed  when  we  are 
sure  that  we  are  merely  stopping  a  series  of 
sensations  ?  Will  the  regret  of  the  learned 
murderer  be  deepened  when  he  is  told  that 
he  hafi  merely  laid  an  arrest  on  a  few  pulsa- 
tions ?  Will  the  seducer  be  more  likely  to  be 
kept  from  gratifying  his  lust  when  the  highest 
philosophy  teaches  him  that  the  soul  of  his 
victim  is  a  mere  collection  of  nerves  ?  Is 
the  youth  who  has  run  in  debt  less  likely 
to  rob  his  master  when  he  is  assured  that 
both  he  and  his  master  are  mere  throbs 
in  the  vibrati<ms  which  constitute  life? 
Agnosticism  never  can  become  the  creed 
of  the  great  body  of  any  people ;  but  should 
it  be  taught  by  the  science  and  philosophy 
of  the  day,  I  fear  its  influence  on  the  youths 
who  might  be  led,  not  to  amuse  themselves 
with  it,  but  by  faith  to  receive  it,  would  be 
that  they  would  find  some  of  the  hindrances 


to  vice  removed,  and  perhaps  some  of  the 
incentives  to  evil  encouraged. 

2.  Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
philosophy  on  common  morality.  It  is 
allowed  that  the  sjrstem  undermines  all 
belief  in  the  supernatural.  All  who  know 
anything  of  it  know  this.  But  some  do  not 
realise  it.  The  creed  destro3rs  the  foundation 
of  all  religions,  even  the  rationalistic,  not 
only  supernatural  but  natural  theism,  not 
only  Christianity  but  every  form  of  deism. 
Last  century  Franklin  could  say :  "  Here  is 
my  creed :  I  believe  in  one  God  the  Creator 
of  the  universe  ;  that  He  governs  it  by  His 
providence ;  that  He  ought  to  be  worshipped ; 
that  the  most  acceptable  service  we  render 
Him  is  doing  good  to  His  other  children ; 
that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal,  and  will 
be  treated  with  justice  in  another  world 
respecting  its  conduct  in  this.  These  I  take 
to  be  the  fundamental  points  in  all  sound 
doctrine"  (from  letter  by  Hon.  J.  Bigelow, 
in  N^  York  Observer,  July  3,  1879).  But 
the  superstition  which  clung  to  Franklin  in 
the  eighteenth  century  is  all  dissipated  by 
the  philosophy  of  this  century. 

Shrewd  men  have  long  seen  and  often  said 
that,  if  Christianity  be  set  aside,  deism  will 
soon  follow.  We  see  this  already  realised. 
Agnostics  feel  an  avowed  pleasure  in  pointing 
out  the  positive  contradictions  involved  in 
every  form  of  natural  religion.  All  who 
adopt  the  ssrstem  should  know  that  they 
must  be  prepared  to  part  with  all  the  conso- 
lation that  can  be  derived  from  religion, 
natural  or  revealed,  and  from  all  the 
restraints  which  it  lays  on  evil  conduct. 
Some  may  be  rejoicing  in  agnosticism  be- 
cause it  relieves  them  from  all  ghostly 
terrors;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  their  happiness  will  be  increased.  I 
am  aware  that  speculative  beliefe  do  not 
always  lead  to  corresponding  practice ;  but 
their  tendency  is  to  do  so,  and  when  they 
do  not  it  is  because  they  are  counteracted 
by  oppoemg  principles  good  or  evil.    I  am 
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sure  that  agnosticism,  when  it  has  time  to 
work,  will  be  followed  by  important  conse- 
quences. I  am  not  to  be  charged  with  the 
fallacy  of  arguing  that,  because  a  system  is 
charged  with  bad  results,  it  must  therefore 


be  false.  I  am  showing  that  the  system  is 
false,  and  thus  leads  to  prejudicial  conse- 
quences—false to  our  nature,  fiedse  to  the 
ends  of  our  being. 
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By  the  Bay.  James  Kennedy,  M.A.y  Portobello,  Scotland,  formerly  of  Ranee 

Eliet,  Northern  India. 


IE  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause 
seemeth  just,  but  his  neighbour 
Cometh  and  searcheth  him/* 
Many  a  plausible  plea,  which  has  seemed 
unassailable,  has  on  close  examination  been 
proved  utterly  worthless.  "When  a  cause  is 
bad,  an  impartial  and  thorough  investigation 
is  its  ruin.  When  a  cause  is  good,  nothing 
can  do  it  more  service  than  an  unflinching 
scrutiny.  It  may  at  first  come  under  sus- 
picion, and  timid  friends  may  fear  for  its 
stability,  but  if  its  advocate  only  see  wherein 
its  strength  lies,  and  be  competent  to  assert 
its  claims,  the  result  will  be  its  securing 
wider  recognition,  and  higher  honours,  than 
it  could  have  otherwise  obtained.  Truth 
has  every  reason  to  court  the  day.  False- 
hood has  every  reason  to  dread  it.  "  The 
lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for  ever,  but 
a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment." 

If  apparently  strong  and  good  reasons  lead 
to  conclusions  which  clash  with  each  other, 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  believe  as 
true  contradictory  statements  ?  This  is  im- 
possible. Truth  cannot  conflict  with  truth, 
while  lies  are  in  conflict  with  each  other,  as 
well  as  with  truth.  We  require,  however, 
to  be  continually  reminded  that  truth  is 
many-sided,  that  it  is  a  sphere,  rather  than 
a  plane,  that  truths  are  often  opposite 
though  not  opposed,  and  that  the  link  of 


connection  between  them  is  often  beyond  our 
power  to  discern.  We  ought  to  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  truth  and 
our  conceptions  of  truth.  Our  conceptions 
are  often  erroneous,  and  thus  a  contradiction 
is  inferred,  where  none  exists.  When  a  con- 
tradiction is  alleged,  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
afresh  at  the  grounds  of  our  belief,  to  re- 
examine our  position,  and  to  seek  with 
candid  and  truthful  minds  for  an  explanation. 
If  no  explanation  present  itself,  we  ought  to 
exercise  patience,  and  to  guard  against 
impatience,  which  is  the  friend  of  falsehood, 
and  the  enemy  of  truth.  We  ought  not  to 
let  go  anjrthing  supported  by  evidence,  which 
satisfies  our  mind,  however  unable  we  may 
be  to  show  its  accord  with  something  else, 
for  which  also  evidence  is  adduced.  We  may 
depend  on  our  patience  being  in  the  end  re- 
warded. 

Let  us,  so  fiEir  as  we  can,  and  so  far  as  the 
limits  of  an  essay  will  permit,  apply  these 
views  to  the  conflict  between  belief  and  un- 
belief, as  carried  on  in  our  day.  We  are 
told  that  the  two  great  antagonists  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  are  science  and  bib- 
lical criticism.  To  the  alleged  antagonism 
of  science -we  would  first  pay  attention. 

We  are  told  that  science  has  come  into 
conflict  with  religion,  rather  with  theology, 
and  as  on  one  side  there  is  exact  knowledge. 
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while  the  other  side  can  only  allege  proba- 
bilities and  prescription,  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained  on  which  side  the  advantage 
liea  In  the  most  varied  forms,  with  all  the 
emphasis  which  asseveration,  reiteration,  and 
fall  confidence  can  give,  we  are  told  that 
science  has  rendered  the  established  beliefs 
of  Christendom  untenable  bj  those  who  keep 
their  eyes  open,  and  are  determined  to  follow 
truth,  wherever  it  will  lead  them. 

The  first  thought  which  suggests  itself  is, 
that  revealed  religion  and  science  have  such 
different  spheres,  pursue  such  different  me- 
thods, and  aim  at  such  different  ends,  we 
might  suppose  collision  to  be  impossible. 

Revealed  religion,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Bible,  has  for  its  great  aim  our  restoration 
to  God.  With  this  view  it  teaches  us  that 
we  have  fallen  from  our  first  estate,  that  we 
are  guilty  and  depraved,  that  we  cannot 
restore  ourselves,  and  that  God  has  in  His 
great  mercy  made  ample  provision  for  our 
spiritual  wants.  Many  are  the  things  which 
the  Bible  contains,  but  this  is  the  main  pur- 
port of  its  teaching,  to  which  everything 
else  is  made  subordinate. 

Science,  taking  the  term  in  the  narrow 
sense  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used  in  our 
day,  occupies  an  entirely  different  sphere. 
Its  function  is  not  to  tell  man  what  he  is  as 
a  moral  being,  and  to  teach  him  how  God's 
favour  is  to  be  secured,  and  how  excellence 
is  to  be  attained.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
world  outside  of  man,  with  its  various  ob- 
jects, their  phenomena,  their  laws,  their  con- 
nection, and  their  uses.  It  lays  down  for 
itself  certain  laws  of  induction  and  deduc- 
tion, which  the  mind  has  furnished  and  ap- 
proved, and  it  conducts  its  inquiries  under 
the  guidance  of  these  laws,  fearlessly  pur- 
suing its  investigations,  in  the  assurance  that 
these  laws,  faithfully  obeyed,  cannot  lead  to 
error. 

It  is  thus  evident  the  function  of  science 
is  not  to  teach  religion,  and  the  function  of 
the  Bible  is  not  to  teach  science.    They  can 


render  mutual  help  only  by  keeping  to  their 
respective  spheres. 

The  silence  of  the  Bible  on  strictly  scien- 
tific subjects  deserves  special  attention. 
Some  fifty  writers  have  been  engaged  on  the 
Bible.  The  roll  extends  over  ages.  These 
writers  have  differed  widely  from  each  other 
in  temperament,  in  position,  and  in  attain- 
ments, and  yet,  as  if  they  had  met  together, 
and  bound  themselves  by  a  mutual  agree- 
ment, they  have  scrupulously  abstained  from 
teaching  the  scientific  and  philosophical 
notions  of  their  respective  periods,  while 
they  freely  refer  to  natural  objects,  and  use 
the  language  and  illustrations  of  their  times. 

Science,  then,  ought  to  feel  its  obligation 
to  revealed  religion  for  the  open  unobstructed 
path  it  presents  for  its  investigations.  Hin- 
dooism.  Buddhism,  and  other  human  religions 
have  given  to  science  no  such  liberty.  K 
science  is  to  make  its  way  among  Hindoos 
and  Buddhists,  it  must  be  over  the  ruins  of 
their  religious  systems.  Christianity,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  its  steady  prosecution  of  its 
high  moral  and  spiritual  ends,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  work,  which  man  can  well  accomplish 
for  himself,  gives  to  science  the  liberty  essen- 
tial to  its  life. 

The  obligation  of  science  to  revealed  reli- 
gion does  not  end  with  the  liberty  it  obtains. 
There  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  restraint. 
There  is  the  imparting  of  a  healthy  stimulus. 
According  to  the  Scriptures  the  world  is 
God's,  and  everything  it  contains.  He  made 
it.  He  upholds  it.  He  rules  it.  He  ad- 
ministers the  laws,  which  He  Himself 
ordained.  On  the  world,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, He  has  stamped  His  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness.  Who  can  receive  such  teach- 
ing without  being  stirred  up  to  contemplate 
God's  works,  and  to  investigate  them,  so  far 
as  opportunity  is  famished  ?  The  spirit  of 
the  Bible  speaks  out  in  the  words,  '*  0  Lord, 
how  manifold  are  Thy  works!  in  wisdom 
hast  Thou  made  them  all."  "  The  works  of 
the  Lord  are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them 
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that  Iiaye  pleasure  therein."  Natural  objects 
are  continually  called  on  to  praise  their 
Maker.  Is  not  religion  thus  a  stimulus  to 
science?  To  slight  the  varied  objects  of 
nature,  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
turned,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
regulated,  is  to  slight  the  Bible.  We  must 
acknowledge  Christians  have  sometimes  been 
chargeable  with  this  error,  but  happily  we 
have  the  Bible  itself,  and  before  the  utter- 
ance of  its  voice  false  glosses  disappear. 
When  we  rightly  apprehend  its  lessons,  we 
are  prompted  to  the  investigation  of  nature, 
because  we  are  imbued  with  the  feeling  that 
we  are  going  firom  one  room  to  another  in 
our  Father's  mansion,  where  at  every  step, 
by  the  treasures  we  behold,  we  are  taught 
how  great  and  good  He  is. 

The  obligation  to  gratitude  is  by  no  means 
entirely  on  the  side  of  science.  It  is  on  the 
side  of  revealed  religion  as  well  They  are 
capable  of  rendering  great  help  to  each  other. 
While  the  Bible,  when  received,  brings  us  to 
God,  and  invests  the  world  with  new  interest, 
because  it  is  His,  science  by  the  wondrous 
facts  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  wise  arrange- 
ments it  discovers,  exalts  our  thoughts  of 
God's  power,  greatness,  and  goodness,  fur- 
nishes us  with  delightful  subjects  for  con- 
templation, and  binds  us  more  closely  to 
Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  and  who  is  also 
our  Father  and  our  Gh>d. 

Science  and  revealed  religion  are  then 
natural  allies,  and  those  are  not  the  true 
friends  of  either  who  would  set  them  at 
variance.  They  might  as  well  engage  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  in  a  contest  with 
each  other.  Such  an  unnatural  contest  does 
great  discredit  to  those  who  cause  it,  who- 
ever they  may  be.  Those  who  believe  in 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  and  who  also 
believe  in  the  ascertained  facts  of  science, 
basing  belief  in  each  case  on  appropriate 
independent  evidence,  are  assured  there  is 
no  disagreement,  though  there  be  a  mis- 
tinderstanding,  and  confidently  look  forward 


to  the  time  when  further  information  and  a 
truer  reading  of  the  fEkcts  will  draw  forth  firom 
all  honest  hearts  the  acknowledgment  of 
thorough  harmony. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  well  fitted  to 
inspire  us  with  hope  for  the  future.  Again 
and  again  the  cry  has  been  raised  that  acienoe 
and  the  religion  of  the  Bible  are  antagonistic, 
and  again  and  again  it  has  been  proved  no 
antagonism  exists.  Here  we  must  confesg 
that  theology,  rather  the  prejudiced  and 
mistaken  theologian,  has  often  been  the  first 
and  great  ofifender.  He  has  many  a  time 
made  the  Bible  responsible  for  views  of  God 
and  nature  which  it  does  not  teach.  Who 
does  not  know  the  alarm  caused  by  Giilileo's 
affirming  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun, 
not  the  sun  round  the  earth  ?  The  theolo- 
gian exclaimed  the  Bible  was  false,  if  this 
notion  was  true.  Who  does  not  now  believe 
the  alarm  to  have  been  unfounded  ?  In  the 
same  way  it  was  maintained  that  the  firma- 
ment meant  in  Scripture  a  solid  vault,  and 
that  the  science  was  fake  which  taught 
otherwise,  while  in  fjEU)t  the  word  means  ex- 
panse, and  is  perfectly  accordant  with 
modem  scientific  teaching.  The  Bible  was 
supposed  to  teach  there  could  not  be  anti- 
podes, while  it  teaches  nothing  of  the  kind 
When  geology  announced  that  the  crust  oi 
the  earth  had  existed  for  vast  periods,  the 
alarm  was  again  raised  that  Scripture  was 
contradicted,  but  the  alarm  soon  subsided, 
as  it  was  shown  that  long  before  geology  was 
heard  of,  the  opening  words  of  Genesis,  ^*  In 
the  beginning  God  made  the  heav^is  and  the 
earth,"  had  been  interpreted  as  referring  to 
an  indefinite  remote  period  After  the  com- 
mission of  these  and  similar  mistakes  it  wdl 
becomes  theology  to  tread  warily,  and  to  be 
sure  of  its  ground,  especially  in  matters  of 
science,  which  the  Bible  firom  its  very  strao- 
ture  can  refer  to  only  in  the  most  general 
and  popular  way. 

Has  science  committed  no  mistakes? 
While  theology  ought  to  walk  warily,  may 
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acience  go  forward  with  unhesitating  step 
and  lofty  mien?  Those  who  say  that  it 
becomes  science  thus  to  demean  itself,  must 
be  either  very  ignorant  or  very  i^ejudiced. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  teachings  of 
science  are  secured  for  all  time,  that  they 
rest  on  the  sure  basis  of  fact,  and  cannot  be 
overthrown.  Science  is  spoken  of  as  if  its 
observations  and  calculations  had  been  in- 
variably correct,  and  its  inferences  always 
legitimate.  Such  a  supposition,  even  in 
reference  to  what  have  been  called  the  facts 
of  science,  is  utterly  unfounded,  as  any 
one  may  know  who  looks  about  him.  Illus- 
trations crowd  in  upon  us.  The  infidel 
astronomers  of  Europe,  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  were  delighted  with  the 
astronomical  tables  of  the  Hindoos  when 
they  came  into  their  hands,  as  they  over- 
threw the  chronology  of  the  Bible ;  but  soon 
the  astronomers  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  the  tables  were  not  founded  on  obser- 
vations. The  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun  was,  it  was  thought,  settled  long 
ago,  but  within  the  last  few  years  several 
eminent  astronomers  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  previous  calculations  had  been 
in  a  measure  incorrect.  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
the  patriarch  of  geology  in  our  country,  has 
during  his  long  and  distinguished  career  not 
only  modified,  but  in  some  cases  entirely 
reversed  his  former  views,  as  is  known 
by  everyone  slightly  acquainted  with  his 
writings.  In  physical  geography  no  fact 
was  considered  more  certain,  than  that  the 
comparatively  mild  climate  of  the  British 
Isles  was  attributable  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
sweeping  up  the  Coast  of  North  America, 
and  making  its  way  across  the  Atlantic. 
How  many  eminent  men  have  vouched  for 
it !  With  what  precision  it  is  announced  in 
scientific  treatises  1  Yet  Dr.  Carpenter,  who 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  scientists,  maintains 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  such  a 
notion,  and  traces  the  comparative  mildness 
of  our  climate  to  an  entirely  different  cause. 


Not  only  is  science  continually  correcting 
and  modifying  its  former  lessons,  even  as  to 
facts,  to  say  nothing  of  inferences,  but  now 
and  then  it  completely  upsets  what  it  has 
formerly  taught.  This  has  been  the  case  in 
reference  to  the  point  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  has  been  recently  considered 
the  severest  blow  which  science  has  ever  dealt 
at  the  Bible.  We  refer  to  the  antiquity  of 
man.  Thirty  and  even  twenty  years  ago, 
while  scientific  men  affirmed  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  globe,,  they  taught  with 
almost  equal  unanimity  the  recent  appearance 
of  man  on  the  earth.  This  was  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  Scripture  and  science 
seemed  to  be  entirely  agreed.  We  lire  now 
told  science  has  discarded  this  notion,  and 
asserts  that  many  thousands  of  years  have 
elapsed,  how  many  it  does  not  attempt  to 
calculate,  since  man  became  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world.  The  Bible  does  not  teach  chro- 
nology more  than  any  other  science,  but  it 
certainly  seems  to  pronounce  strongly  against 
such  antiquity.  We  see  into  what  a  dilemma 
the  Bible  is  brought.  If  some  twenty  years 
ago  it  had  taught,  in  accordance  with  the 
writings  of  the  Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  other 
nations,  the  vast  antiquity  of  the  human 
race,  it  would  have  been  condemned  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  credit,  because  contra- 
dicted by  science.  Science  now  maintains 
that  man's  origin  goes  back  into  a  most 
remote  period,  and  it  declares  against  the 
Bible  for  teaching  what  itself  taught  a  short 
time  ago.  Every  believer  in  the  Bible  is 
convinced  that  so  far  as  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  domain  of  real  science,  there  can 
be  no  antagonism,  but  if  it  would  accord 
with  what  is  termed  science  at  every  suc- 
ceeding period,  it  must  undergo  periodical 
recensions,  and  must  affirm  at  one  time  what 
it  has  denied  in  the  other. 

We  adduce  one  other  illustration.  With 
many  it  has  been  a  favourite  notion,  that 
the  negro  and  the  European  cannot  have 
had  a  common  origin,  as  they  are^so  different 
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from  each  other.  The  teaching  of  the  Bible 
regarding  the  unity  of  the  human  race  is 
now  condemned  on  the  opposite  ground  that 
it  merely  teaches  the  unity  of  those  called 
human  beings,  while  it  ought  to  teach  the 
unity  of  all  living  things,  man  being  the  last 
development  of  the  rudest  form  of  life.  The 
difference  between  the  negro  and  the  Euro- 
pean is  a  step  compared  with  the  vast  space 
which  separates  the  human  being  from  his 
first  progenitor,  the  rude  mollusk.  How  can 
the  Bible  please  science  in  these  different 
moods ! 

These  fstcts,  and  others  of  the  same  kind, 
which  might  be  easily  adduced,  are  well 
fitted  to  teach  humility  and  caution  to  both 
scientists  and  theologians.  They  are  also 
fitted  to  inspire  hope  for  the  future. 

Christian  men  are  not  infrequently  charged 
with  the  depreciation  of  science.  If  the 
charge  be  just,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  on 
their  behalf,  for  we  look  on  such  depreciation 
as  arrant  folly.  Our  men  of  science  have 
accomplished  wonders,  for  which  all  classes 
are  deeply  indebted  to  them,  on  the  ground 
both  of  mental  improvement  and  material 
convenience.  The  more  zealous  and  suc- 
cessful they  are  the  greater  are  our  obliga- 
tions. As  believers,  instead  of  dreading 
scientific  progress,  our  regret  is  that  the  age 
is  not  sufficiently  scientific.  As  we  ponder 
the  alleged  opposition  between  science  and 
religion,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  caused  by  the  adoption  of 
anti'Scientific  methods.  When  these  are 
discarded,  and  the  laws  obeyed,  to  which 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of 
former  times  paid  their  alliance,  we  confi- 
dently look  for  the  cessation  of  the  strife. 

We  proceed  to  show  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  as  •believers  we  deprecate  anti- 
scientific  methods,  while  rejoicing  in  the 
progress  of  science. 

I.— The  great  majority  of  the  reading 
public  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability  to 
inmsiigate  and  verify  the  facts  alleged  by 


scientific  men.  All  they  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  obtain  some  acquaintance  with  these 
facts,  as  set  forth  in  popular  works.  To  this 
public,  outside  the  scientific  circle,  the 
writer  of  this  essay  belongs.  When  fruits 
are  alleged  by  men  of  high  standing,  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, and  these  fe^ts  are  endorsed  by  their 
compeers,  without  any  opposing  statement 
from  a  competent  quarter,  they  rightly  chal- 
lenge our  implicit  belief.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  preposterous  than  for  a  non-  - 
scientific  person  to  question  Professor  Tjrn- 
dairs  teachings  about  light  and  heat,  founded 
as  they  are  on  the  most  careful  experiments? 
Now  and  then  scientific  men  discover  they 
have  committed  mistakes,  and  when  this  is 
declared  with  due  authority,  the  ordinary 
reader  must  either  obey  the  new  edict  from 
the  scientific  cathedra,  or  betake  himself  to 
another  territory. 

11. — Facts  must  not  be  cot{founded  wUk 
inferences  from  facts.  The  former  may  be 
beyond  reasonable  suspicion,  while  the  latter 
may  be  worthy  of  rejection.  The  true  scien- 
tific method,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  is 
to  gather  facts,  examine  the  properties  of 
things,  note  resemblances,  note  differences, 
and  draw  only  those  inferences  which  the 
facts  will  justify.  If  the  facts  have  to  be 
eked  out  with  suppositions,  conjectures,  and 
analogies,  the  premises  are  vitiated,  and  the 
conclusion  is  worthless.  We  think  we  may 
say  without  arrogance  that  here  some  of 
our  most  notable  scientists  have  erred  most 
grievously.  In  saying  this  we  are  following 
in  the  wake  of  several  who  for  their  scientific 
knowledge  are  specially  entitled  to  express 
an  opinion.  They  lament  that  their  brethren 
are  doing  injury  to  both  science  and  religion 
by  pursuing  methods  which  their  illustrious 
predecessors  would  have  condenmed.  One 
expresses  himself  thus  :  ''  In  the  indulgence 
of  a  spirit  of  hasty  generalisation,  and  in  the 
habit  of  building  up  theories  upon  insufiicient 
data,  the  present  age  is,  in  too  many  in- 
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stances,  a  most  unworthy  successor  of  that 
of  which  I  would  take  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the 
pattern  of  all  sound  philosophers,  to  be  the 
type." 

A  glance  at  the  questions  eagerly  discussed 
in  pur  day  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Sic  Charles  Lyell's  work  on  the  antiquity 
of  man  has  given  the  question  a  prominence 
it  had  not  before.  Regarding  that  book, 
Dr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Edinburgh  says,  "  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Sir  Charles 
-Lyell's  book  on  the  antiquity  of  maif  is  one 
of  the  most  un-£aconian  productions  that 
ever  proceeded  from  a  scientific  man.  One 
premise  in  each  of  his  twenty  arguments  is 
indeed  a  fact,  but  the  other  is  an  assump- 
tion, and  all  of  these  assumptions  are  purely 
gratuitous,  while  several  are  notoriously  and 
demonstrably  false."  When  we  read  the 
strictures  made  on  the  book  by  so  fair, 
truthful,  and  competent  a  writer  as  the  late 
Archdeacon  Pratt,  we  cannot  but  think 
Dr.  Smith's  censure  to  be  just.  One  is 
bewildered  to  understand  the  reasons  held 
for  the  length  of  time  required,  for  instance, 
for  the  formation  of  peat,  and  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  sea  coast  in  different 
places,  these  calculations,  too,  being  entirely 
contradictory  to  those  the  writer  had  pre- 
viously made. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  all  Mr.  Dar- 
win's facts  are  correct,  what  a  number  of 
suppositions  and  conjectures,  unaided  by  a 
solitary  fact,  must  be  put  together  to  bridge 
the  gulf  which  separates  the  facts  from  the 
conclusion  that  man  is  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  humblest  form  of  life !  Drops  of 
rain,  which  fell  ages  ago,  have  left  ine£face- 
able  marks,  birds  of  the  most  remote  periods 
can  be  traced  by  the  pressure  of  their  feet,  the 
minutest  organisms  have  been  preserved,  but 
where  is  the  evidence  for  the  transmutation 
of  species?  A  scientific  man  declares,  ''There 
is  not  one  example  either  in  the  existing  or 
in  the  fossil  world  of  a  plant  or  an  animal 
being  descended  from  any  but  progenitors  of  | 


its  own  species."  Yet  this  is  pronounced  to 
be  the  only  scientific  account  of  man !  Let 
Mr.  Darwin  have  all  the  praise  to  which  he 
is  entitled  for  his  researches  and  interesting 
facts,  but  those  must  hold  their  Bible  with  a 
very  loose  hand,  who  are  ready  to  part  with 
it  that  they  may  embrace  the  very  old  dream 
of  evolution,  which  has  taken  so  many  shapes, 
and  has  come  to  us  in  the  new  gay  colours 
of  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the 
strongest. 

We  just  mention  Sir  John  Lubbock's  views 
of  primitive  man,  as  a  howling  savage.  Let 
us  by  all  means  receive  his  facts,  so  far  as 
they  are  attested,  proving  barbarism  to  have 
prevailed  in  ancient  times  in  several  coun- 
tries, far  away  from  the  original  seat  of  man, 
but  these  by  no  means  bind  us  to  the  accept- 
ance of  his  conclusion.  That  has  been  com- 
bated by  several,  we  think  with  success.  If 
our  readers  have  not  read  the  interesting 
book*  on  this  subject  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  suggest  its  perusal 

Once  more — ^What  an  amount  of  labour 
Chevalier  Bunsen  and  others  have  bestowed 
on  Ancient  Egypt,  and  how  hostile  to  Scrip- 
ture in  its  obvious  sense  have  their  results 
been  deemed !  What  has  this  labour  come 
to  ?  The  words  of  [the  late  distinguished 
scholar  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  have  been  often 
quoted,  and  they  deserve  to  be  quoted  again. 
''  Egyptology  has  a  historical  method  of  its 
own.  It  recognises  none  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  evidence ;  the  extent  of  its  demands  upon 
our  credulity  is  unbounded.  .  .  .  Successive 
dynasties  become  contemporary  djmasties; 
one  king  becomes  another  king,  or  several 
other  kings,  or  a  fraction  of  another  king ; 
one  name  becomes  another  name,  one  number 
becomes  another  number,  one  place  becomes 
another^place."  Excavations  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  have  been  as  unsatisfactory  as 
excavations  into  the  historical  records  of  the 
past.  A  specimen  of  pottery  found  in  a 
deposit  was  affirmed  by  Mr.  Homer  to  be 

•  Primeval  Man, 
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13,000  years  old^  and  now  it  is  found  that 
the  pottery  has  marks  of  a  Muhammadan 
date! 

Do  not  such  cases  justify  us  in  saying  that 
the  apparent  antagonism  between  the  Bible 
and  science  has  been  to  a  large  extent  caused, 
not  by  fskcts,  but  by  inferences  drawn  from 
conjectures  and  suppositions,  which  are  not 
only  not  supported  by  facts,  but  are  in  several 
instances  contradicted  by  them  ? 

III. — Ths  true  scientific  spirit  demands  a 
fair  and  candid  examination  of  alleged  facts. 
We  are  not  to  ask  whether  they  accord  with 
our  views  or  not  We  are  bound  to  look  at 
them,  and  to  estimate,  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
evidence  adduced  in  their  support.  Is  it  not 
too  plain  that  some  notable  men  of  science 
show  in  reference  to  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, its  nature,  and  its  claims,  a  spirit  the 
very  opposite  of  this  ?  They  are  not  indeed 
the  only  transgressors.  Some  theologians 
have  erred  in  the  same  manner.  They  have 
rejected  facts  ascertained  and  attested  by  a 
succession  of  scientific  men  and  capable  of 
being  proved  to  every  unprejudiced  mind, 
because  unable  to  reconcile  the  facts  with 
their  interpretation  of  the  book  received  by 
them  as  the  unerring  Word  of  God,  they 
taking  the  ground  that  the  Bible  is  certainly 
true,  and  every  thing  opposed  to  it  so  cer- 
tainly false,  that  it  does  not  even  deserve  a 
hearing.  By  all  means  call  such  conduct 
narrowness  and  bigotry.  What  terms,  then, 
should  we  apply  to  the  corresponding  con- 
duct of  some  scientists  ? 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
conduct  of  which  we  complain  in  the  treat- 
ment miracles  receive.  A  number  of  scientific 
men  declare  them  to  be  impossible.  They 
take  the  position  that  God  has  laid  down 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  all  natural  objects, 
from  which  He  never  deviates,  that  He  has 
ever  acted  and  will  ever  act  in  accordance 
with  these  laws,  that  miracles  are  a  deviation 
from  them,  and  therefore  that  they  do  not 
deserve  to  be  placed  even  among  the  subjects 


of  inquiry.    They  do,  however,  condescend 
now  and  then  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  evidence 
adduced  for  the  miracles  of  the  Bible,  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion 
for  which  their  preconceived  notions  had 
prepared  them.    In  this  a  priori  rejeetion 
of  miracles,  are  there  not  unproved  assump- 
tions?    It  is  assumed  that  scientific  men 
have  acquired  such  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  God's  purposes  and  His  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, that  they  can  authoritatively  pro- 
nounce on  what  He  will  do,  and  on  what  He 
will  not  do,  in  all  conceivable  circumstances. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  order  of  the  worid  is 
so  indispensable,  that  it  must  be  maintained 
without  the  slightest  change,  however  sub- 
servient a  deviation  from  it  might  be  to  the 
moral  government  of  man,  who  is  manifestly 
the  highest  creature  on  earth.    It  is  assumed 
that  while  man  is  continually  modifying  and 
even   counteracting    one    natural    law    by 
another,  God  is  denied  the  liberty  of  thus 
using  the  laws  which  He  has  ordained,  which 
He  administers,  and  over  which  He  has  per- 
fect control    It  is  assumed  that  God  has 
made  Himself  the  prisoner  of  his  own  laws, 
and  cannot  go  beyond  the  prescribed  course, 
while  man  can  combine  and  use  them  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose&  It  is  assumed 
that  while  man  can  freely  communicate  with 
his  brother  man,  and  when  one  mode  fails  can 
betake  himself  to  another,  God  is  unable  to 
send  any  message  to  man,  the  only  one  on 
earth  that  can  hear  His  voice,  however  much 
that  message  may  be  needed,  and  that  He 
cannot  interpose  on  man's  behalf,  ezcqtt 
through  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature, 
however  great  might  be  the  benefits  which 
a  special  interposition  might  confer.     It  is 
assumed  that  natural  laws  are  identical  with 
moral  laws,  as  if  deviation  from  the  f<»rmer 
would  be  deviation  from  the  latter,  although 
the  former  are  only  arrangements  for  Uie 
regulation  of  the  external  world,  while  the 
latter  are  founded  on  eternal  rectitude,  and 
are  unchanging  as  God  Himself.     These 
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and  similar  unproved  assumptions  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  idea  of  a  personal  God, 
an  infinitely  wise,  righteous,  and  good  Being, 
who  rules  over  all,  and  is  free  to  make  all 
suhservient  to  His  great  and  glonous  pur- 
poses. Hence  we  find  those  who  declare 
miracles  and  the  supernatural  to  he  impos- 
sible, if  they  maintain  Theism  at  all,  main- 
tain it  in  a  form  which  is  practical  Atheism. 
They  ascribe  all  to  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  represent  nature,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  as  acting  supematurally.  If, 
for  instance,  the  forms  of  life  have  been  con- 
tinually rising  into  higher  forms,  is  not  this 
as  remarkable  as  water  running  up  a  hill  ? 
Then  the  appearance  of  man, — what  a  stride 
was  then  taken !  Did  not  nature,  when  it 
ushered  him  in,  surpass  itself?  What 
achievement,  worthy  of  being  named  with 
this,  has  it  ever  before  or  since  displayed  ? 
We  have  sometimes  thought,  if  such  an 
anachronism  be  permissible,  that  if  one  of 
our  men  of  science  had  been  present  when 
the  first  man  appeared,  he  would  have  pro- 
nounced his  existence  an  impossibility,  as 
utterly  beyond  the  power  of  nature  to  pro- 
duce, and  would  have  declared  this  new 
strange  form  to  be  a  mere  illusion. 

We  gratefully  allow  that  the  scientists  of 
our  day  have  conducted  us  farther  into  the 
domain  of  law  in  the  natural  world  than 
their  predecessors  had  done.  We  do  not, 
however,  allow  that  they  have  done  an3rthing 
towards  disproving  the  possibility  of  miracles. 
We  were  formerly  aware  that  the  world  is 
ruled  by  law,  and  miracles  go  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  so.  Where  no  law  exists 
there  can  be  no  deviation  from  it,  by  which 
€K)d's  special  presence  can  be  shown.  The 
very  fact,  then,  that  law  is  now  found  to 
prevail  in  departments  where  its  presence 
had  not  hitherto  been  traced,  extends  the 
sphere  where  miracles  are  possible,  instead 
of  tending  to  prove  either  directly  or  in- 
directly that  they  are  impossible.  God's 
law  in  the  natural  world  holds  on  its  unde- 


viating  course,  so  that  we  may  fully  depend 
on  it,  and  regulate  our  course  accordingly — 
otherwise  what  confrision  would  be  wrought! 
— ^but  we  believe  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  in  very  rare  and  exceptional 
cases  a  higher  law  has  come  in,  the 
law  of  God's  moral  government,  to  modify 
the  operation  of  natural  law,  for  the  securing 
of  results  of  the  highest  value,  whicli  so 
far  as  we  know  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise attained.  The  operation  of  this  higher 
law,  in  the  bending  of  natural  law  to  its 
purpose,  can  be  proved  only  by  evidence  of 
peculiar  clearness  and  strength,  and  no  belief 
is  due  where  that  evidence  is  not  forth- 
coming. The  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  sup- 
ported by  evidence  to  which  we  confidently 
appeal.  What  we  complain  of  as  unscientific 
is  the  a  priori  assumption  that  miracles  are 
impossible,  and  the  consequent  refusal  to 
listen  to  evidence  at  all,  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  the  approaching  it  with  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  it  must  be  unworthy 
of  credit 

IV. — Dogmatism  regarding  subjects,  qf 
which  we  have  mastered  neither  the  prin- 
ciples nor  the  details,  is  surely  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  science.  In  one  department  a  per- 
son may  be  a  giant,  while  in  another  he  is  a 
child,  and  the  part  of  true  wisdom  is  to 
know  where  one's  strength  lies,  and  to  apply 
it  accordingly.  The  proverb  '' Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam'*  holds  good  for  all  time, 
and  it  may  be  said  for  all  classes.  The 
theologian,  who  has  had  no  scientific  train- 
ing, and  posesses  a  mere  smattering  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  acts  a  very  unwise  part 
when  he  pronounces  an  opinion  on  some 
intricate  and  much  debated  scientific  theme. 
Does  not  the  man  of  science  act  with  similar 
un-wisdom,  who  pronounces  with  all  con- 
fidence on  the  subject  of  religion,  to  which 
he  has  never  applied  the  energies  of  his 
mind,  and  regarding  which  he  has  taken  up 
the  most  partial  and  superficial  views  ? 
We  have  all  heard  of  the  proposal  mad 
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to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by  setting  apart 
a  ward  in  a  hospital,  on  the  inmates  of  which 
the  whole  force  of  prayer  should  be  turned, 
while  other  invalids  under  the  same  roof 
should  receive  the  same  medical  treatment, 
but  on  their  behalf  no  prayer  should  be 
offered.  Much  has  been  said  about  this 
proposal,  and  it  is  so  instructive  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  pro- 
posal came  from  one  man  eminent  in  science, 
and  was  endorsed  by  another.  The  thought 
suggested  to  many  minds  on  reading  it 
might  find  expression  in  the  words,  "  Their 
folly  shall  be  manifest  to  all  men."  How- 
ever eminent  these  scientists  may  be  in  their 
own  departments,  and  however  much  they 
deserve  to  be  heard,  when  they  speak  on 
their  special  themes,  they  are  utterly  unfit 
to  guide  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  because  by  such  a  proposal  they 
show  they  have  not  apprehended  even  its 
elements. 

The  proposal  assumes  that  there  is  no 
prayer-hearing  God.  It  could  not  come 
from  any  person  who  allowed  to  his  own 
mind  that  there  might  be  One  who  succours 
men  in  answer  to  prayer,  for  then  it  would  be 
seen  at  once  to  be  impious  and  preposterous. 
If  there  be  One,  who  has  made  heaven  and 
earth,  who  has  manifested  His  glorious 
character  in  the  most  varied  and  impressive 
forms,  who  ought  to  be  revered,  loved,  and 
served  by  all  His  intelligent  creatures,  who 
watches  over  them  all  and  governs  them 
all  in  accordance  with  His  wisdom  and 
goodness,  who  encourages  them  to  come  to 
Him  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances 
that  He  may  give  them  the  needed  aid — and 
all  this  is  firmly  believed  by  every  true 
Christian — it  is  monstrous  to  conceive  that 
at  the  command  of  some  philosophers.  He 
should  come  to  their  bar,  to  prove  His 
existence,  and  show  His  power  and  willing- 
ness to  help,  in  the  form  they  prescribe.  It 
would  be  vastly  more  reasonable  for  the 
Queen  of  England  to  come  to  India,  at  the 


challenge  of  some  coolie  who  had  denied 
there  was  such  a  personage.  In  the  un- 
prayed-for  wards  there  might  be  many  for 
whom  help  was  urgently  needed,  and  to 
whom  it  would  be  a  blessing,  but  from  them 
it  must  be  scrupulously  withheld,  and  in  the 
prayed-for  ward  there  might  be  some  to 
whom  restored  health  would  be  a  curse,  but 
to  them  it  must  be  given,  and  all  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  philosopher  for  proof 
that  there  is  a  Qod  who  can  save !  Can  we 
conceive  a  more  direct  violation  of  the  com- 
mand, ''Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God." 

Then  if  the  proposal  were  not  in  itself  so 
absurd,  how  was  the  experiment  to  be  made  ? 
Professor  Tyndall  evidently  thought  he  could 
conduct  it  as  accurately  and  successfully  as 
those  experiments  in  light  and  heat  by 
which  he  has  got  such  deserved  praise.  He 
thought  he  could  keep  out  all  disturbing 
elements,  and  watch,  observe,  weigh  and 
measure  spiritual  influences,  with  all  the 
ease  with  which  he  could  conduct  expm- 
ments  in  his  laboratory,  thus  doing  in  the 
spiritual  domain  what  he  has  done  so  well 
in  the  natural  That  the  experiment  might 
be  properly  made,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
close  human  hearts,  pleading  for  the  suffer- 
ing and  sorrowfrd  all  over  the  world,  and 
especially  to  close  the  hearts  of  those  deeply 
interested  in  the  persons  occupying  tb9 
unprayed-for  wards.  If  such  prayer  could 
not  be  stopped,  while  the  experiment  was 
being  made,  God's  ear  must  be  shut  against 
it,  that  frdl  satisfaction  might  be  given  to 
philosophic  inquirers  1  No  one  knows  betto 
than  the  Professor  how  to  guard  against 
everything  which  vitiates  experiments  in  his 
own  department,  but  so  little  did  he  see 
before  him  in  the  spiritual  domain,  that  he 
could  not  discern  those  elements  which 
could  not  have  been  possibly  excluded,  and 
which  would  make  his  proposed  experiment 
utterly  worthless. 
The  efficacy  of  prayer  is  a  subject  mudi 
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too  great  and  difficult  for  us  to  discuss  here. 
We  would  only  throw  out  one  thought.  In 
arranging  the  system  of  nature,  God  has  had 
a  special  regard  to  man,  and  to  man  in  his 
highest  relationship.  Full  scope  has  been 
left  for  man's  energies  without  necessitating 
any  arbitrary  change.  Why  should  not 
scope  be  also  given  to  his  prayers?  We 
could  not  administer  natural  law  in  connec- 
tion with  man's  efforts  and  prayers  without 
subjecting  that  law  to  arbitrary  change,  but 
it  is  surely  vain  to  conclude  from  this  that 
the  combination  cannot  be  successfully 
effected  by  the  infinitely  wise  God,  whose 
resources  are  inexhaustible,  and  whose  sys- 
tem with  everything  concerning  it,  in  the 
words  of  a  writer  who  denies  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  "  is  fore-ordained  of  countless  ages." 
Law  prevails  in  every  department,  in  the 
inner  and  the  outer  world,  and  if  useless  in 
one  depiartment  prayer  is  useless  in  all.  The 
Bible  teaches  us  that  it  should  comprehend 
our  entire  life,  with  everjrthing  which  can 
affect  it,  and  in  vain  does  philosophy  assail 
this  great  sanctuary  of  human  hearts. 

V. — The  depreciation  of  departments  of 
knowledge,  to  which  we  are  not  led  by  our 
likings  or  our  opportunities,  is  swely  very 
unscientific.  Is  not  this  too  often  done  by 
the  devotees  of  physical  science  in  our  day  ? 
The  world  within  is  surely  far  more  im- 
portant and  interesting  than  the  world 
without.  The  mind  is  the  controlling  agent 
in  the  pursuits  of  science.  The  mind  lays 
down  the  laws  which  science  must  obey. 
The  mind  suggests  and  directs  the  instru- 
ments which  science  must  employ.  Then  it 
soars  to  questions  of  a  far  higher  nature 
than  those  with  which  physical  science  has 
to  deal— questions  of  duty,  of  right,  of  God, 
of  immortality.  Its  facts  are  as  capable  of 
being  gathered  and  classified,  and  of  being 
generalised  into  laws,  as  the  facts  of  physical 
science  are.  Tet  how  many  in  our  day 
utterly  depreciate  the  science  of  the  mind, 
or  prosecute  it  under  the  guidance  of  mate- 


rialistic theories,  which  debase  it,  and  cannot 
account  for  its  primary,  abiding  facts !  In 
reference  to  this  highest  department  of 
science,  we  do  not  think  our  age  will  stand 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  wiser  age,  which 
we  must  hope  is  before  us.  Our  age  will  no 
doubt  receive  its  meed  of  praise  for  its  mar- 
vellous activity,  for  its  progress  in  phjrsical 
science,  and  for  the  application  of  science  to 
the  uses  of  life,  but  the  reverence  of  that 
wiser  age,  when  reviewing  the  science  of  the 
past,  will  we  think  be  reserved  for  those 
master  spirits  of  former  times,  that  investi- 
gated with  untiring  zeal  the  facts  of  man's 
mental  and  moral  nature,  and  arrived  at 
conclusions  worthy  of  (}od  and  man.*  If 
our  modem  scientists  had  paid  due  attention 
to  the  human  mind  they  would  have  escaped 
a  narrowness  which  has  been  very  hurtful  to 
themselves  and  others,  and  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  alleged  antagonism 
between  science  and  Scripture. 

\l,—The  magnifying  of  points  of  apparent 
discrepancy  between  science  and  Scripture  is 
unworthy  of  the  fair  and  impartial  spirit  in 
which  science  should  prosecute  its  work. 
From  what  is  often  said  one  might  suppose 
that  science  had  encountered  the  Bible  along 
its  whole  line,  and  had  everywhere  over- 
thrown it,  while  in  fact  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy has  been  only  on  a  few  points, 
while  in  their  general  course  they  move  in 
such  different  orbits  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  collision  than  among  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  they  speed  on  their  way. 

While  we  believe,  for  the  reasons  we  have 

•  When  writiDg  this  sentence  we  are  not  forgetting 
that  our  age  has  produced  such  men  as  MiU,  Bain, 
and  Herbert  Spencer.  While  ready  to  join  in  the 
universal  tribute  to  their  attainments,  acumen,  and 
ability,  we  think  we  have  reason  for  believing  that 
neither  their  methods  nor  their  conclusions  will  stand 
the  scrutiny  of  truth  and  of  time.  In  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  indeed,  and  his  followers  we  have  mental 
philosophers  of  another  class,  but  even  these  we  think 
do  not  rise  to  the  rank  of  their  predecessors  in  the 
originality  and  truth  of  their  teaching. 
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stated,  that  the  conflict  between  science,  as 
now  prosecnted,  and  the  Bible  is  mainly 
cansed  by  the  employment  of  unscientific 
methods,  and  while  in  the  interest  of  both 
we  long  for  a  more  scientific  age,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  difficulties  remain  which  men  of 
the  most  candid  minds  are  yet  unable  to 
solve.  Both  theologians  and  scientists  have 
yet  to  interpret  their  respective  records  more 
accurately  than  they  have  done,  and  if  they 
do  so  in  the  spirit  of  unflinching  truthful- 
ness, we  cannot  doubt  the  day  is  near  when 
they  will  meet  in  entire  accord.  We  believe 
both  Christian  theology  and  science  rest  on 
the  durable  foundation  of  fact,  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  abandoned 
or  depreciated  without  the  truth  being 
wronged. 

We  hear  much  in  our  day  of  Biblical 
Criticism.  If  we  believe  all  we  hear,  we 
shall  conclude  it  is  some  new  science,  which 
has  gathered  facts^  certain  as  the  facts  of 
Physical  Science,  and  that  these  facts  con- 
clusively disprove  the  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Biblical  records,  and  thus 
overthrow  the  religion  founded  on  these 
recorda 

How  does  the  case  stand?  During  the 
present  century  a  vast  amount  of  learning 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  The  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Chaldaic,  the  cognate  languages  of  the 
Hebrew,  have  been  profoundly  studied  along 
with  the  Hebrew  itself.  Their  existing 
Kterature  has  been  closely  investigated. 
The  history  of  the  nations  speaking  these 
languages  has  been  explored.  On  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages,  with  their  respective 
literatures,  learned  men  have  bestowed  the 
labour  of  years,  with  a  view  to]theIthorough 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  These  re- 
searches have  been  carried  on  in  Germany 
with  peculiar  patience  and  zeal,  but  they 
have  been  by  no  means  confined  to  Germany. 
The  other  countries  of  Europe  have  contri- 
buted their  band  of  labourers,  and  in  England 


of  late  years  these  studies  have  received 
increased  attention. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  not  a  few 
of  these  learned  men  have  arrived  at  con- 
clusions destructive  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Word  of  GK)d.  If  we  stop  wilji  this  state- 
ment, as  many  do,  we  stop  with  a  half-trudi, 
which  becomes  to  us  a  lie,  because  we  tun 
away  from  the  other  half-truth  necessary  to 
complete  it.  The  destructive  critics  are  not 
allowed  to  walk  the  course.  Conservative 
critics  of  equal  learning  have  followed  them 
step  by  step,  and  have  contested  their  state- 
ments one  by  one.  Their  premises  are 
declared  to  be  untenable  and  their  concb- 
sions  isiae.  In  such  a  case  what  are  we  to 
do?  Even  well-educated  Ministers,  as  a 
rule,  have  neither  the  learning  nor  tiie 
leisure  to  follow  these  men  through  the 
thickets  of  their  criticism,  while  ordinary 
people  of  intelligence  can  scarcely  come 
sufficiently  near  to  have  any  conception  of 
the  battle.  It  would  thus  seem  that  Biblical 
Criticism  is  entitled  to  no  influence  on  the 
minds  of  most,  the  averments  of  one  party 
being  neutralized  by  those  of  another,  and 
we  being  unable  to  judge  between  them. 
We  are  not  however  reduced  to  this  position 
of  helplessness.  There  are  considerations  to 
aid  us  in  forming  an  intelligent  judgment. 

I. — The  destructive  critics,  iUmost  to  a 
man,  openly  proceed  on  a  principle  wkick 
we  ha/oe  already  declared  to  be  utterly  un- 
ecientific.  They  maintain  there  cannot  be 
the  supernatural.  They  say  there  has  been 
no  miracle,  no  prophecy,  and  when  either 
the  one  .or  the  other  is  mentioned  we  are 
sure  to  have  got  on  the  trail  of  filctioo. 
Thus  Hitzig,  in  his  elaborate  commentary  on 
Isaiah,  lays  down  the  principle,  ''A  proper 
foreknowledge  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
propheta  Over  the  eye  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets  in  genc»ral  there  lay  the  very 
same  darkness  as  to  the  future,  to  which  the 
human  race  even  during  the  existence  of  the 
Delphic  Oracle  was  condemned."    What  » 
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the  result  of  this  principle  ?  If  Isaiah  wrote 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  which  goes  by 
his  name^  he  was  a  prophet  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.  But  this  was  impossible. 
Therefore  the  latter  part  of  the  book  was 
written  not  by  Isaiah,  but  by  one  con- 
veniently designated  the  pseudo-Isaiah,  or 
more  mildly,  Deutero-Isaiah. 

The  destructive  critics,  proceeding  on  the 
principle  asserted  in  the  words  quoted  from 
Hitzig,  are  agreed  in  rejecting  the  latter 
part  of  Isaiah,  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  many 
portions  from  the  other  prophets.  The 
Tubingen  school,  as  it  has  been  called, 
not  only  sets  out  with  the  axiom  that  there 
is  no  supernatural,  but  with  the  notion  that 
the  trained  mindof  itself  can  construct  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church.  These  learned 
men  have  shaped  out  the  course  it  ought 
to  have  taken,  and  then  they  set  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  course  it  has  actually  taken. 
The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  accepted 
or  rejected,  just  as  they  are  deemed  favour- 
able or  hostile  to  the  a  priori  theory  which 
has  been  formed.  No  amount  of  external  or 
internal  evidence  can  save  a  book  from  re- 
jection which  cannot  be  brought  into 
accordance  with  the  theory,  while  any  book 
which  seems  to  favour  it  is  readily  accepted, 
or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  can  be  turned  to 
account.  Dr.  Donaldson,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Critical  Hisk>ry  of  Early  Christian 
Idterature,  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
views  held  by  the  Tiibingen  school,  says, 
''Such  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  early 
Church  history  and  literature  according  to 
tiie  doctrine  of  tendencies.  One  is  utterly 
amazed  how  a  man  could  deliberately  sit 
down,  and  day  aft^  day  casting  to  the 
winds  every  fragment  of  historical  evidence, 
build,  and  build  after  his  own  fashion,  as 
Schw^ler  has  done.  He  seldom  troubles 
himself  about  giving  reasons  for  his  opinions. 
He  merely  brings  out  his  perceptions  or  illus- 
trations of  the  tendencies.  Of  course  he 
does  occasionally  appeal  to  historical  testi- 


mony— ^human  nature  must  come  out  some- 
times; but  his  appeals  are  generally  very 
perverted  and  unsatis&ctory ;  and  the  most 
signal  proof  of  this  is,  that  almost  the  whole 
scheme  rests  on  the  statements  and  thoughts 
of  a  work  which  is  purely  fictitious.  The 
Clementine  Homilies.  The  tremendous  im- 
portance of  this  work  to  the  Baurian  school 
is  a  damaging  sign  of  its  inherent  weakness. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  regard  the  whole  of 
the  Baurian  scheme  to  be  a  pure  fiction,  as 
Bunsen  has  justly  named  it."  Baur  and  his 
companions  have  been  universally  regarded 
as  men  of  immense  learning  and  great  inge- 
nuity, but  the  person  must  be  credulous 
indeed  who  is  ready  to  accept  conclusions 
reached  by  such  methods. 

II. — The  destructive  critics  pay  very  little 
attention  to  the  positive  reasons  we  have  for 
accepting  tJie  several  books  of  Scripture. 
They  either  leave  these  reasons  unnoticed, 
or  try  to  overthrow  them  by  ingenious 
sophisms,  by  suggesting  difficulties,  and  by 
enveloping  us  in  a  mist  of  learned  quota- 
tions, which  may  puzzle  us,  but  utterly  fail 
to  convince  us.  The  writer  of  this  essay  has 
sometimes  tried  to  find  out  exactly  what 
could  be  said  against  books  which  he  thought 
rested  on  the  strongest  evidence.  He  has 
carefrdly  read  what  the  hostile  critics  had  to 
advance,  and  he  has  been  surprised  to  find 
how  completely  the  reason  for  belief  has 
been  in  one  case  evaded,  while  in  another 
case  the  evidence  has  risen  unmoved  above 
the  attack  made  on  it,  as  the  rock  rises 
above  the  waves  which  dash  and  break  them- 
selves at  its  base.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  for  illustration  to  the  writings  of  that 
veteran  critic  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson.  Take 
his  early  writings,  and  you  find  him  the  con- 
servative critic,  bent  on  upholding  the 
genuineness  and  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Take  his  late  writings,  and  you 
find  him  bent  on  destroying  what  he  once 
maintained.  He  treats  with  little  respect 
the  evidence  he  formerly  advanced,  but  it 
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seems  to  us  he  has  completely  fjEuled  to  over- 
throw it. 

III. — The  methods  pursued  hy  destructive 
critics  are  as  unsati^actory  as  the  principle 
on  which  they  professedly  act  They  go  on 
in  this  fashion,  "  Here  is  a  word  which  the 
writer  in  his  acknowledged  writings  has  not 
used.  There  is  an  expression  which  has  not 
the  stamp  of  his  mind.  Here  is  a  covert 
allusion  to  an  opinion  not  then  held,  or  a 
circumstance  which  had  not  then  occurred. 
Here  comes  an  illustration  which  resembles 
t)ne  found  in  the  writings  of  another  author, 
and  therefore  it  belongs  to  that  author,  and 
not  to  this."  For  instance  Knobel  collects 
most  carefuUy  and  minutely  all  the  words  in 
the  later  portion  of  Isaiah  which  are  not 
found  in  the  first  part,  and  then  concludes 
Isaiah  could  not  be  the  author,  as  if  an 
author  could  not  at  different  and  perhaps 
widely  separated  periods,  however  varied  his 
subject,  use  new  words  and  expressions  with- 
out destroying  the  evidence  of  his  identity. 
Knobel,  however,  takes  good  care  to  avoid 
all  reference  to  the  many  very  peculiar  ex- 
pressions found  in  both  the  earlier  and  later 
writings  of  Isaiah,  which  are  not  found  in 
the  works  of  any  other  author.  Delitzsch, 
after  quoting  several  of  these,  says,  "  The 
observation  of  suchlsaian  idioms,  which  run  in 
equal  numbers  through  the  whole  collection, 
richly  counterbalances  the  isolated  words  and 
phrases  fished  out  of  the  prophecies  in  dispute 
— ^words  and  phrases  which,  because  they  do 
not  occur  in  the  acknowledged  prophecies, 
are  to  be  reckoned  as  proofs  of  the  spurious- 
ness  of  those  others.  The  fair  and  just  critic 
must  have  his  eyes  as  open  for  what  is  con- 
formable as  for  what  is  discrepant,  and  must 
not  count  but  weigh  both."  No  ancient 
writing,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  can 
retain  a  character  for  genuineness  if  these 
methods  be  just.  The  Eclogues  and  ^neid 
are  so  unlike  that  they  could  not  have  been 
written  by  one  man,  Virgil,  if  our  critics 
be  right. 


rV. — The  results  which  we  are  called  on  to 
receive  as  ir^aUiUy  true  are  not  ir\frequeniiy 
so  absurd,  that  owr  common  sense  revolts  at 
them.  Let  us  listen — ''The  Elohist  wrote 
this  sentence,  and  the  Jehovist  wrote  the 
next  sentence.  The  original  words  stood 
thus.  Then  came  a  redacteur,  who  made 
this  alteration.  Another  redacteur  altered 
it  to  that  form.  A  third  and  even  a  fourth 
redacteur  made  still  further  changea  That 
portion  of  a  chapter  belongs  to  one  century, 
while  this  portion  belongs  to  another."  All 
this  is  described  as  dogmatically  as  if  the 
original  writeis  and  the  redacteurs  were 
doing  their  work  before  our  eyes.  We 
simple  people  have  gone  on  reading  our 
Bibles  as  if  we  had  before  us  the  originai 
and  genuine  production,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  very  slight  changes  made  by  the 
slips  of  transcribers,  but  we  were  mistaken. 
Biblical  criticism  commands  us  to  receive 
the  Bible  as  the  most  extraordinary  literary 
patch-work  the  world  has  ever  known,  to 
which  indeed  the  world  can  furnish  no 
parallel.  We  must  say  we  think  we  are 
safer  under  the  guidance  of  common  sense 
than  of  learning  thus  conducting  itself. 

For  instance,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
pseudo-Isaiah?  From  the  days  of  Isaiah 
down  to  the  end  of  last  century,  this  usurper 
of  a  great  name  was  never  heard  of.  Jews 
and  Christians  for  these  many  centuries  have 
been  utterly  ignorant  of  his  existence.  Not 
the  faintest  reference  to  him  has  been  made 
by  any  ancient  author.  But  now  our  learned 
men,  looking  through  their  bran-new  tele- 
scope, have  discovered  this  bright  star  in 
the  distant  heavens  of  the  past,  and  can 
report  to  us  as  accurately  about  it  as  our 
astronomers  can  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ihey 
have  brought  to;  our  knowledge.  To  doul^ 
the  existence  of  this  newly-discovered  per- 
sonage is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  lose  ail 
claim  to  discernment.  Yet  there  are  some 
sufficiently  audacious  to  surmise  that  this 
remarkable  discovery  should  be  put  down 
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not  to  a  real  object  in  the  distant  past,  but 
to  a  speck  in  the  telescope  which  has  been 
used. 

V. — 714^  endless  contradictions  of  those 
called  advanced  critics  may  well  make  us 
pause,  when  they  demand  submission  to  their 
statements.  They  are  tolerably  agreed  in 
the  work  of  destruction,  but  scarcely  two 
are  agreed  in  the  views  they  would  have  us 
adopt.  Are  we  not,  by  advancing  this 
argument,  cutting  the  ground  from  under 
our  feet  as  Protestants?  If  disagreement 
prove  a  method  to  be  wrong,  is  it  not  clear 
the  Reformation  was  a  mistake  ?  So  it  has 
been  often  asserted  we  believe,  without 
reason.  Let  us  not  confound  things  which 
differ.  Biblical  critics  of  the  advanced 
school,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  agree 
regarding  facts.  What  one  maintains  the 
other  disproves.  The  only  agreement  is  in 
denjdng  the  supernatural  and  getting  rid 
of  the  reasons  advanced  on  its  behalf.  Far 
otherwise  is  the  case  with  the  Reformers 
and  their  Protestant  followers.  They  have 
differed  widely  regarding  such  deep  questions 
as  the  Divine  decrees,  and  regarding  modes 
of  Church  government,  and  have  asserted 
their  respective  views  with  undue  warmth 
and  pertinacity,  but  there  has  been,  and 
there  is,  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
them  regarding  the  fundamental  facts  and 
doctrines  of  Scripture.  Anyone  may  satisfy 
himself  on  this  point  who  compares  the  con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Never 
was  the  agreement  closer  between  Protestants, 
who  profess  to  make  the  Bible  the  rule  of 
faith,  than  it  is  in  our  day.  What  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  was  given  by  the  recent 
gathering  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in 
New  York !  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  at 
the  so-called  Ecumenical  Council  of  Rome 
the  question  was  keenly  and  fiercely  dis- 
cussed, "Wherein  does  the  Infallibility  of 
the  Church  reside?"  the  discussion  divulging 
the  antagonism  which  separated  the  mem- 
bers. At  New  York,  amidst  divergent 
o  2 


opinions  on  some  points,  there  was  a  most 
cordial  union  in  everything  essential,  and 
Christian  love  ruled  the  entire  proceedings. 

It  seems  almost  a  point  of  honour  with 
every  new  critic  to  come  out  with  something 
different  from  what  his  predecessors  had 
advanced.  Gesenius  and  Ewald  are  great 
names.  Both  believe  in  a  pseudo-Isaiah, 
but  the  former  is  sure  he  was  in  Babylon, 
and  the  latter  is  equally  sure  he  was  in 
Egypt.  Baur,  Bauer,  Schwegler,  and  Ritschl 
are  at  one  in  assailing  the  supernatural 
element  of  the  New  Testament,  but  they 
are  as  much  at  war  with  each  other  in 
accounting  for  the  facts,  as  they  are  with 
orthodox  critics.  There  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  in  methods  which  lead  to 
such  contradictory  results.  If  one  cannot 
serve  two  masters,  giving  opposite  orders,  how 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  follow  the  guidance  of 
a  host  of  critics,  who  cannot  agree  except  in 
the  negations  which  they  propound  to  us  ? 

If  we  were  to  depreciate  such  men  as 
Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  and  others  of 
the  same  class,  we  should  only  show  our  own 
folly.  They  have  done  much  in  promoting 
the  more  successful  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Let  them  get  all  the  praise  to 
which  they  are  entitled  for  their  learning, 
talent,  and  industry.  We  only  regret  they 
have  so  largely  used  methods  which  cannot 
lead  to  satisfactory  results. 

It  would  be  still  more  foolish  to  depreciate 
Biblical  criticism.  Who  can  believe  the  Bible 
without  wishing  it  to  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, assured  that  it  is  characterised  by  a 
truthfulness  and  an  authority  which  the 
closest  scrutiny  will  fully  establish  ?  Who 
can  value  the  Bible  without  wishing  its  text 
to  be  the  purest  which  the  examination  of 
ancient  manuscripts  can  give  to  us,  and  its 
interpretation  to  be  the  most  exact  which 
combined  scholarship  and  piety  can  secure  ? 

Instead  of  expressing  our  own  views  on 
this  subject  it  will  be  much  better  to  give  the 
views  of  Delitzsch^  who  stands  high  among 
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his  own  countrymen,  and,  whose  works  trans- 
lated in  part  into  English  have  made  him 
favourably  known  to  many  English  readers. 
Speaking  of  Rationalistic  criticism  he  says, 
"  It  is  shut  up  between  the  two  preconceived 
opinions — 'there   is  no  proper  prophecy;' 
and  its  correlate,  'There  is  no  proper  miracle/ 
It  calls  itself  liberal,  and  thus  free,  but  rightly 
looked  at,  it  is  in  bondage.    In  this  bondage 
it  has  two  chains  wherewith  it  fortifies  itself 
against  every  impression  of   historic  testi- 
monies.   Either  it  makes  prophecy  a  retro- 
spect, and  history  a  myth  ;   or  it  explains 
the  prophecies  in  question  as  products  of 
another  much  later  period.    A  biblical  critic 
wUl  be  looked  upon  as  so  much  the  greater, 
the  more  acutely  he  understands  how  to 
apply  these  two  artifices."    Delitzsch  then 
proceeds  to  speak  of  biblical  criticism  in 
these  terms.     "Although  it  is  stained  with 
sin,  yet  sin  is  not  its  essence.    It  belongs  to 
the  many  new  branches  of  Church  science, 
to  which  the  reformation  of  the  Church  gave 
the  impulse.    Were  we  to  wish  it  had  never 
appeared,  this  wish  has  the  appearance  of 
pitiful    apprehension    lest    Holy  Scripture 
should  not  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  its 
tests  and  assaults.    Nay,  it  is  a  well  author- 
ised and  necessary  member  in  the  organisa- 
tion   of    Church    science;    and    since   its 
unpleasant  results  can  be  overcome  only  by 
criticism,  there  is  no  escape  from  it.     Far 
removed,  however,  from  being  a  necessary 
evil,  it  is  rather  a  source  of  more  profound 
Scripture    knowledge.      Without    criticism 
there  is  no  insight  at  all  into  the  historical 
origin  of  the  sacred  Scriptures^  and  thus  no 
history  of   sacred   literature   is   possible." 
There  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
which  we  cannot  quote. 

We  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  show 
by  proofs  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  Divine 
authority.  In  this  essay  our  aim  has  been 
to  show  the  reason  we  have  for  refusing  to 
give  up  our  faith  on  the  alleged  demand  of 


science  and  criticism,  as  many  would  have 
us  do.  Throughout  the  essay  we  have 
taken  a  merely  defensive  attitude.  If  we  be 
dislodged,  it  must  be  by  other  weapons  than 
have  yet  been  brought  against  us.  This  de- 
fensive attitude  is  sometimes  necessary,  bat 
it  is  not  the  most  pleasant  to  maintain.  It 
is  much  more  agreeable  to  set  forth  the  posi- 
tive reasons  we  have  for  belief,  and  to  press 
on  others  the  duty  of  yielding  to  these,  if 
they  cannot  show  their  invalidity. 

We  would  again  recur  to  our  favourite 
thought,  that  the  cumulative  evidence  for 
Christianity  is  its  strength,  not  only  for  re- 
pelling assault,  but  for  attacking  the  strong- 
holds of  unbelief.  This  evidence  comes  from 
such  widely  separated  quarters,  it  is  composed 
of  so  many  different  elements,  its  various 
parts  so  fit  into  a  consistent  whole,  and  so 
point  to  one  definite  conclusion,  that  it  is 
eminently  fitted  to  satisfy  the  mind  which 
apprehends  it.  Above  all,  Christianity  re- 
commends itself  to  our  firm  belief,  by  its 
powerfril  appeals  to  our  consciences  and  our 
hearts,  by  its  adaptation  to  our  moral  wants 
and  necessities,  by  its  allying  itself  with  every- 
thing good  and  true,  and  just  and  holy,  by 
its  prompting  us  to  aspire  after  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence,  and  by  imparting  to  ns 
the  strength  requisite  for  its  attainment 
We  have  only  touched  one  comer  of  this 
great  field,  we  have,  if  we  may  so  speak,  only 
glanced  at  one  room  in  this  great  armoury. 
We  shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  our  work, 
if  any  of  our  readers  be  led  to  explore  this 
great  field  for  themselves — if  any  of  th^n 
be  led  to  walk  through  this  great  arsenal, 
and  so  arm  themselves  fix)m  it  that  they 
may  not  merely  maintain  their  own  ground, 
but  make  successfril  raids  on  the  territory  of 
unbelief 

The  question  may  here  be  asked,  "  K  the 
evidence  for  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity 
be  so  frdl  and  satisfactory,  how  can  you 
account  for  the  fact,  that  so  many  well- 
educated,  well-conducted,  and  truth-loving 
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men,  all  of  whom  have  heen  brought  up  in 
Christian  countries,  and  some  of  them  in 
thoroughly  Christian  families,  are  uncon- 
vinced by  it  ? "  We  are  sorry  to  say  this 
fSeust  is  so  manifest  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted.  Not  a  few  openly  avow  their  un- 
belief, while  others  show  it  has  gained  their 
sympathy. 

The  genesis  of  unbelief,  if  we  may  use 
such  an  expression,  is  a  very  delicate  subject, 
and  yet  it  is  so  important  that  we  ought 
not  to  shrink  from  its  consideration.  If  we 
say  that  persons  have  good  ground  for  un- 
belief, we  cast  a  slur  on  Christianity,  as  not 
possessing  credentials  sufficient  to  satisfy 
candid,  thoughtful,  and  truthful  minds. 
How  can  we  say  this,  without  unsaying  what 
we  have  already  advanced,  without  contra- 
dicting indeed  our  strongest  convictions? 
If  on  the  other  hand  we  maintain  that 
persons  reject  Christianity  because  they  are 
bent  on  wickedness,  and  will  not  listen  to 
the  truth, — that  Cowper  was  right  when  he 
said  of  the  unbeliever, 

**  Scripture  is  stiU  a  trumpet  to  hii  fears  : 
What  none  can  prore  a  forgery  may  be  true  ; 
What  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded,  most  ** — 

many  unbelievers  will  declare  we  are  doing 
them  a  gross  injustice.  They  will  tell  us 
that  love  of  truth,  not  of  falsehood,  has  led 
them  to  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have 
arrived.  No  one  will  deny  that  many  are 
bent  on  sinful  self-indulgence,  that  they  hate 
restraint,  and  are  most  ready  to  believe  the 
book  untrue,  which  throughout  has  so 
threatening  an  aspect  towards  them.  There 
are,  however,  unbelievers  of  another  stamp. 
They  do  not  give  themselves  up  to  vicious 
indulgences,  and  they  maintain  an  upright 
and  honourable  bearing.  Is  it  possible  so  to 
place  this  matter  that  we  may  uphold  the 
claims  of  Christianity,  and  yet  say  nothing 
which  the  consciousness  of  readers  will 
reject  as  unjust  ?  If  we  understand  Chris- 
tianity at  all,  it  gives  the  first  place  to  truth 
and  love,  and  it  repudiates  the  advocacy 


which  violates  either.  Both  are  in  entire 
accord,  though  it  is  so  difficult  for  us  to 
render  equal  allegiance  to  both. 

One  short  way  of  settling  this  question 
may  be  thus  stated  ;  "  Christianity  is  from 
above.  Man  is  from  beneath.  Christianity 
demands  holiness,  but  man  is  set  on  un- 
holiness.  Christianity  condemns  our  corrupt 
nature,  but  man  cherishes  it  as  his  life. 
Hence  unbelief  is  welcome  to  him." 

However  uncharitable  we  may  be  called, 
we  must  say,  in  the  interest  of  both  truth 
and  love,  this  statement  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  but  if  lefk  in  this  naked  form, 
it  does  not  give  the  whole  truth,  it  may 
suggest  what  is  false,  and  it  is  certainly 
more  fitted  to  irritate  than  to  convince 
those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  The  question 
deserves  to  be  closely  pondered,  and  to  be 
looked  at  from  diGferent  sides. 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  any  person  to 
have  been  all  through  his  career  a  stranger 
to  sceptical  thoughts,  who  has  given  any 
measure  of  attention  to  the  subject  of 
religion.  In  the  government  of  the  world 
how  much  is  there  to  perplex  and  distress 
us !  How  different  are  things  from  what  we 
might  have  expected  under  the  rule  of  an 
all-wise,  all-righteous,  and  all-loving  God ! 
What  a  riddle  are  we  to  ourselves !  While 
outside  of  the  Bible  there  is  much  which  is 
painfully  inexplicable,  in  the  Bible  itself 
there  is  much  for  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared. We  find  a  statement  in  one  part, 
which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  a  statement 
in  another  part.  Here  we  find  something 
which  does  not  seem  to  comport  with  the 
righteousness  of  God.  There  we  find  some- 
thing which  seems  repugnant  to  His  love. 
We  meet  with  doctrines  which  in  one  aspect 
are  very  mjrsterious,  and  in  another  repul- 
sive to  us.  Some  things  are  found  which 
we  may  think  would  be  better  omitted,  and 
other  things  omitted  which  we  may  think 
ought  to  be  found.  Many  such  thoughts 
have  presented  themselves  to  readers  of  the 
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Bible.  Sometimes  they  have  been  slight 
and  fleeting,  and  at  other  times  they  have 
seized  and  held  fast  the  very  spirit.  Some- 
times the  struggle  has  been  long  and  keen, 
and  in  other  cases  it  has  come  to  a  speedy 
end.  We  can  scarcely  take  np  the  biography 
of  anyone  who  has  had  a  measure  of  mental 
vigour,  and  has  exercised  a  strong  religious 
influence  on  others,  who  has  not  known  more 
or  less  of  this  inward  turmoil  and  strife. 
Some  who  have  been  signally  successful  in 
Christ's  service  have  passed  through  untold 
agony  on  their  way  to  strong  aud  abiding 
faith. 

Such  doubting  thoughts  cannot  be  autho- 
ritatively suppressed.  It  is  useless  to  de- 
nounce them  as  suggestions  of  Satan.  If 
indeed  there  be  no  earnestness  in  the  person 
to  whom  these  thoughts  have  suggested 
themselves,  if  he  merely  amuse  himself  with 
the  subject,  he  deserves  little  sympathy 
or  respect.  If,  however,  these  questions 
be  earnestly  pondered,  and  if  there  be 
an  honest  desire  to  know  the  truth,  the 
mind  thus  occupied  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  deep  sympathetic  interest,  and  help 
should  be  rendered  wherever  an  opportu- 
nity is  afibrded.  The  writer  of  this  essay 
knows  too  well  from  experience  what  the 
struggle  is  to  entertain  harsh  thoughts 
regarding  it. 

Manjy  are  ready,  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
rience, to  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  struggle 
has  often  issued  in  an  assured  faith,  which  is 
never  afterwards  seriously  disturbed.  These 
successful  combatants  with  unbelief  have 
felt  their  ignorance,  their  blindness,  their 
proneness  to  go  astray,  and  have  sent  up  a 
cry  to  heaven  for  light  and  help,  even  when 
the  Glorious  One  there  was  so  wrapped  in 
clouds  that  they  could  not  discern  Him. 
The  cry  has  been  heard,  and  light  has  broken 
through  the  cloud.  Their  faith  is  all  the 
stronger  for  the  victory  it  has  achieved. 
They  are  by  no  means  able  to  solve  all  the 
difl&culties  which  had  staggered  them,  but 


they  see  the  reasons  for  belief  to  be  so  strong 
as  to  satisfy  their  understanding,  conscience, 
and  heart.  They  find  in  the  government  of 
the  world  the  very  difficulties  which  had 
seemed  so  formidable  in  the  Bible,  and  they 
see  that  to  give  it  up  on  that  account  would 
be  to  take  the  road  which  ends  in  the  denial 
of  a  moral  government  altogether,  in  other 
words,  in  downright  atheism.  If  the  diffi- 
culties of  faith  be  great,  the  difficulties  of 
unbelief  are  seen  to  be  insuperabla  These 
persons  begin  to  live  what  they  believe,  and 
the  living  of  the  Christian  life  is  speedily 
found  to  be  the  strengthening  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  As  they  hold  on  their  way, 
experiencing  in  the  degree  in  whicli  they 
are  dominated  by  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
an  impulse  to  all  holy  and  loving  thoughts 
and  deeds,  succour  in  temptation,  consola- 
tion in  sorrow,  a  calm  deep  joy  among  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  hope  in  the  darkest 
hour,  there  is  nothing  within  them  on  which 
unbelief  can  fasten.  Both  reason  and  con- 
science revolt  at  the  thought  that  a  lie  can 
accomplish  the  work  of  the  highest  truth. 
In  their  case  the  words  of  the  Saviour  are 
fulfilled  :  "  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance." 
Their  faith  by  exercise  becomes  stronger  and 
stronger. 

What  shall  we  say  of  those  who  have 
emerged  from  the  struggle  on  the  shore  of 
unbelief?  Shall  we  say  that  they  have 
never  had  any  earnestness,  that  they  have 
consciously  turned  away  from  evidence,  lest 
it  should  force  conviction?  To  speak  thiw 
would  be  to  sin  against  truth.  It  would, 
however,  be  sinning  against  the  truth  of 
God'^if  we  were  to  say  that  the  unbelief  of 
such  persons  is  their  misfortune  and  not 
their  fault,  that  they  may  be  pitied,  but 
ought  not  to  be  blamed.  The  blame  must 
be  thrown  either  on  Christianity  or  on  the 
unbeliever,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the 
door  at  which  it  ought  to  be  laid. 

Unhappily,  in  many  a  case  the  objections 
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to  Christianity  have  received  much  more 
attention  than  the  answers  given  to  them. 
The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belief  have 
been  continually  pondered,  while  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  unbelief  have  been 
disregarded.  The  mind  has  never  brought 
itsdf  to  contemplate  and  dwell  on  the 
cumulative  evidence  for  the  Divine  origin 
of  Christianity,  and  has  consequently 
never  received  the  impression  that  evi- 
dence, when  combined,  is  fitted  to  make. 
Confining  our  view  to  this  matter  of  faith, 
as  an  intellectual  question,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  this  failing  to  look  the  subject  fdlly  in 
the  face,  this  most  inadequate  attention  to  the 
proofs  adduced,  is  a  main  cause  of  unbelief. 

Not  infrequently  persons  engaged  in  this 
inquiry  fail  to  place  vividly  before  their 
minds  the  obvious  facts  of  our  moral  nature, 
and  of  God's  moral  government.  Christianity 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  these  facts, 
and  if  they  be  disregarded  the  inquiry  cannot 
be  successfully  prosecuted.  When  these  facts 
are  discarded  from  the  view,  persons  often 
launch  out  into  a  sea  of  speculation,  and 
mistake  clouds  on  the  horizon  for  solid  land. 
To  use  another  figure,  they  elaborately 
weave  a  web  of  which  their  own  fancies 
form  the  warp  and  woof,  and  regard  it  with 
much  complacency,  so  long  as  they  keep  it 
from  being  touched  by  the  keen  edge  of  fact, 
which  when  applied  tears  it  to  pieces.  It  is 
wonderful  how  many  become  so  enamoured 
of  their  airy  speculations,  that  for  them  they 
are  ready  to  reject  the  Bible. 

Many  are  led  into  unbelief  by  the  tone  of 
the  society  they  frequent,  and  the  books  they 
read.  In  our  day  unbelief  permeates  society, 
especially  cultivated  society,  in  the  most 
subtle,  winning,  and  varied  forms.  In  con- 
versation how  often  does  one  hear  remarks 
which,  if  not  openly  infidel,  have  an  infidel 
tendency!  With  what  apparent  eagerness 
and  pleasure  is  everything  welcomed  which 
seems  to  bear  hardly  on  old-fashioned  faith ! 
What  an  air  of  superiority  is  there  to  those 


simple  souls  that  accept  the  traditions  of 
their  fathers !  This  treatment  of  Christianity 
tells  powerfrdly  on  eager  and  inexperienced 
persons,  who  aspire  to  a  character  for  culture 
and  discernment.  They  will  not  be  behind 
their  fellows.  They  will  not  be  relegated  to 
the  class  of  the  hopelessly  prejudiced  and 
benighted.  We  have  with  our  own  eyes 
observed  in  some  cases  the  process  going  on. 
Then  the  newspaper,  the  periodical,  the  book, 
are  all  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  tone  of 
society,  in  alienating  the  youthful  ndnd  from 
the  Bible.  The  more  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
and  refined  persons  are,  the  greater  in  many 
cases  is  the  hurtful  influence  exerted  over 
them.  They  are  never  tired  of  studying 
such  writings  as  those  of  (Joethe,  Schiller, 
Heine,  Taine,  and  our  own  Carlyle,  and  they 
become  imbued  with  their  spirit,  which,  when 
not  directly  anti-Christian,  is  little  in  accord 
with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  There  is 
no  relish  for  books  which  set  forth  the 
authority,  the  nature,  and  the  workings  of 
Christian  faith,  however  able  these  books 
may  be.  Such  works  are  either  disregarded, 
or  get  such  a  grudging  glance  that  no  right 
estimate  of  them  can  be  formed.  What  can 
the  result  be  but  unbelief  more  or  less 
pronounced  ? 

The  tone  of  confidence  assumed  in  the 
talk  and  writings  of  unbelievers  tells  on 
many  minds.  The  conclusions  of  unbelief 
are  set  forth  as  absolute  verities,  which  every 
candid  and  truthful  mind  must  receive.  The 
advocates  of  Christianity,  as  a  supernatural 
system,  are  spoken  of  as  clinging  to  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  which  has  for  ever  lost  the 
spell  it  once  possessed  over  human  minds. 
We  observed  the  other  day  an  essay  by  a 
very  able  man  in  defence  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
dismissed  with  the  remark, ''  behind  the  age," 
because  it  combated  what  Colenso  and  men 
of  his  stamp  had  advanced.  Who  would 
not  like  to  be  up  to  the  age  ?  Who  would 
not  like  to  be  ranked  with  the  thoughtfril^ 
the  cultivated,  the  lovers  of  truth?     In 
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some  circles  the  rank  can  be  obtained  only 
by  abjuring  belief  in  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, and  there  are  persons  who  consider  the 
rank  so  hijgh  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
pay  the  price  demanded. 

We  may  mention  in  this  connection  the 
apparent  liberty  which  unbelief  gives.  We 
do  not  refer  now  to  liberty  of  conduct. 
We  refer  to  liberty  of  thought.  To  many 
it  is  very  pleasant  to  roam,  as  they  will, 
over  the  fields  of  thought,  and  to  form 
any  notions  they  like,  unled  and  unchecked 
by  superior  authority.  The  Bible  la3rs  do?ni 
the  law  definitely  on  many  subjects,  and 
there  are  persons  who  reject  it  because  it 
interferes,  they  think,  with  their  just  liberty. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  incon- 
sistencies and  littlenesses  of  professing  Chris- 
tians have  powerfully  helped  the  cause  of 
unbelief.  There  are  not  a  few  who  are 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  their  qhildren 
being  infidels,  and  yet  these  children  cannot 
see  in  their  parents  any  subjection  to  the 
religion  to  which  they  profess  to  be  attached. 
How  natural  is  it  to  conclude  it  is  all  a 
pretence !  Even  when  parents  are  thoroughly 
Christian,  and  aim  at  living  Christian  lives, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  too  often  there  are 
weaknesses  and  inconsistencies,  which  are 
faithfully  noted  by  their  children,  and  if  un- 
belief be  rife  around,  its  access  is  thereby 
smoothed.  If  these  young  persons,  supposing 
their  judgments  to  be  correct,  though  in  fact 
they  are  often  incorrect,  would  only  consider 
what  the  Bible  requires,  and  how  opposed  it 
is  to  ever3rthing  unlovely  and  wrong,  they 
would  see  how  they  were,  to  their  own 
injury,  failing  to  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  Bible.  Let  only 
the  instructions  of  the  Bible  be  carried  out, 
and  what  just  cause  for  complaint  could 
remain!  Those  who  earnestly  wish  their 
children  to  escape  the  snares  of  unbelief 
ought  continually  to  guard  against  every- 
thing which  would  misrepresent  the  truth. 


When  young  persons  go  out  into  the  world 
they  see,  or  think  they  see,  the  incon- 
sistencies and  littlenesses  which  stumbled 
them  at  home.  They  often  take  a  dislike, 
not  infrequently  an  unfounded  dislike,  to 
Christian  people,  while  they  are  drawn  to- 
wards thoroughly  worldly  persons  by  their 
pleasing  manners  and  cultivated  tastes. 

A  conscious  failure  in  acting  out  what  at 
the  time  was  deemed  true  greatly  aids  un- 
belief in  its  insidious  approach  to  the  mind. 
There  can  be  very  few,  if  any,  brought  up 
under  Christian  influences,  who  have  not 
had  at  times  a  strong  desire  to  lead  a  Chris- 
tian life.  They  have  had  convictions,  have 
felt  their  need  of  the  Saviour,  and  their 
hearts  have  been  towards  Him.  They  set 
to  reading  their  Bibles,  and  they  practise 
prayer.  But  they  make  no  progress.  They 
shrink  from  close  contact  with  Christian 
people.  They  take  no  part^n  Christian 
work.  Their  feelings  are  denied  all  exercise, 
and  of  course  soon  expire.  The  Bible  be- 
comes by  and  by  a  neglected  book,  day  after 
day  not  a  verse  is  read,  and  the  very  form 
of  prayer  is  in  many  cases  abandoned. 
When  speculative  infidelity  prevails,  how 
can  such  persons  escape?  In  them  our 
Lord's  words  are  fulfilled,  "  Whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  he  hath."  They  have  the  Gospel,  tliey 
know  it,  and  it  has  been  pressed  on  thdr 
acceptance,  but  they  have  it  not  by  any  ex- 
perience of  its  power.  Why  should  they 
care  to  retain  that  to  which  they  attach  no 
value  ?  These  persons  would  be  well  satis- 
fied to  remain  nominal  believers  where  all 
are  such,  but  when  unbelief  avows  itself,  it 
is  most  natural  they  should  give  in  their 
adherence  to  it. 

The  unbelief  thus  formed  is  of  many 
shades,  from  a  bold,  unflinching  avowal  to  a 
gentle  questioning  of  the  supernatural  origin 
of  Christianity.  There  is  still,  on  the  part 
of  many,  an  attendance  on  public  worship. 
There  is  a  profession  of  respect  to  religion. 
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There  is  much  admiration  of  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  Jesus  Christ.  The  works  of  those 
great  artists  who  have  given  all  their  powers 
to  the  pictorial  illustration  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  death  are  highly  appreciated.  The 
head  crowned  with  thorns  seems  to  be 
reverently  contemplated.  Poetical  repre- 
sentations of  our  Lord  and  His  teaching  are 
highly  esteemed.  But  still  unbelief,  in  all 
its  baleful  power,  is  there.  Christ  is  not 
allowed  to  draw  near  as  Saviour  or  Lord. 
There  is  no  subjection  to  His  authority,  and 
no  acceptance  of  His  salvation. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  the 
struggle  with  doubts  and  objections  ends 
with  some  in  belief,  and  with  others  in  un- 
belief What  we  have  said  may  be  thus 
summed  up  :  In  the  case  of  some  there  is  a 
crying  to  God  for  help,  there  is  a  deep  sense 
of  both  ignorance  and  siu,  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  are 
earnestly  pondered,  light  breaks  in,  the 
Christian  life  is  entered  on,  and  faith 
obtains  the  rule  over  the  spirit.  In  the 
case  of  others  there  may  be  earnestness;  but 
there  is  no  deep  abiding  conviction  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  the  rising  feeling  towards  Christ 
is  allowed  no  exercise,  and  is  extinguished, 
one-sided  views  engross  the  vision  of  the 
mind,  an  unhappy  dislike  begins  to  be  en- 
tertained towards  the  Bible,  towards  prayer, 
towards  Christian  people,  towards  Christian 
work,  surrounding  circumstances  are  un- 
£BkVourable  to  spiritual  character,  and  unbe- 
lief in  one  of  its  many  forms  has  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  its  sway. 

In  every  case  this  unbelief  is  mischievous. 
Even  in  its  mildest  form  it  keeps  the  soul 
apiurt  from  the  comfort,  the  guidance,  the 
moral  succour,  and  the  hope  which  God's 
Word  is  fitted  to  impart.  The  strangest 
thing  of  all  is,  that  notwithstanding  the 
momentous  issues  at  stake,  persons  often  re- 
main in  a  state  of  indecision,  unbelief  having 
the  predominance,  and  yet  even  to  their 
own  minds  they  do  not  seem  to  have  formally 
and  distinctly  discarded  faith. 


In  tracing  the  genesis  of  unbelief  our  aim 
has  been,  while  upholding  the  claims  of  the 
Bible,  to  keep  to  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  ob- 
serve them,  and  to  say  nothing  which  can 
be  justly  deemed  either  uncliari table  or 
untrue. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  reversed  ?  How  are 
those  to  ri|e  into  faith  who  have  gone  down 
into  unbelief  ?  We  have  already  indicated 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  when  speaking  of 
the  struggle,  which  has  in  many  an  instance 
issued  in  the  cordial  acceptance  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  doubly 
difficult  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  yielded 
themselves  to  unbelief,  but  we  are  convinced 
it  is  the  right  one,  which  when  followed  con- 
ducts to  most  happy  results.  It  is  true  to  a 
proverb  that  the  descent  is  easy,  while  the 
ascent  is  difficult.  If  we  rightly  set  out  on 
the  ascent,  we  shall  know  in  our  experience 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  appears  so 
mysterious  and  unmeaning  to  those  who 
have  neither  sought  nor  obtained  it,  but 
which  is  felt  to  be  so  precious  by  those  who 
have  received  it. 

A  great  question  comes  in  here  for  our 
consideration.  What  is  the  position  which 
believers  and  unbelievers  respectively  occupy? 
Not  infrequently  the  case  is  thus  represented  : 
"  If  the  Bible  be  true,  how  great  an  advan- 
tage do  I,  a  believer,  receive  from  it  now, 
and  what  a  glorious  reversion  is  there  for  me 
in  another  state !  Even  if  it  be  not  true, 
what  harm  does  it  to  me  ?  It  now  gives  me 
comfort,  it  inspires  me  with  hope,  and  in  the 
most  trying  hour  of  death  it  will  cheer  and 
sustain  me,  even  if  my  hope  beyond  be  not 
realised.  But  if  the  Bible  be  true,  how  does 
it  stand  with  you  as  an  unbeliever?  If 
Christ  be  Saviour  and  Lord,  how  can  you 
appear  before  Him?  How  fearful  is  the 
punishment  which  awaits  you  for  your  re- 
jection of  Him  !  We  are  safe  at  any  rate, 
even  on  your  showing,  but  on  our  showing, 
which  you  must  acknowledge  may  turn  out 
correct,  you  are  exposed  to  the  greatest 
peril."   There  is  forg|,jft||}|^85S89^^ 
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and  yet  the  real  question  is,  What  is  true  ? 
Falsehood  in  the  end  can  do  us  no  good. 
Truth  we  need,  and  truth  we  must  have. 
We  cannot  accept  what  does  not  come  to  us 
with  the  stamp  of  trutL  Every  believer  in 
Christ  is  assured  that  Christianity  is  of  God. 
He  has  reasons  for  this  conviction,  which  he 
is  ready  to  state  on  every  fitting  qpcasion. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussions,  we  have  in 
various  connections  mentioned  the  inestima- 
ble benefits  conferred  by  faith  on  its  subjects 
all  through  life,  on  to  its  close.  We  need 
not  repeat  what  we  have  already  advanced. 

It  is  surely  a  fair  question  to  ask  those 
who  would  deprive  us  of  faith  and  the 
benefits  it  confers, — ^What  would  you  give  us 
in  its  place  ?  If  a  person  were  to  come  to 
me,  and  tell  me  to  pull  down  my  house  as  it 
was  badly  planned,  and  not  fit  for  occupation, 
I  should  ask  him  kindly  to  point  out  a 
better,  ready  for  my  use,  before  proceeding 
to  the  work  of  demolition.  I  would  scarcely 
thank  him,  if  he  pointed  me  to  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  and  told  me  that  under  it  I  could 
safely  dwelL  I  require  shelter  from  sun, 
rain,  and  weather,  and  glorious  though  the 
canopy  of  heaven  be,  I  require  some  humbler 
covering  between  me  and  it.  If  told  that 
my  food  is  wanting  in  nutritious  quality, 
and  that  I  ought  to  give  it  up,  I  should  be 
loath  to  do  so,  if  something  better  were  not 
placed  within  my  reach.  Even  my  poor  fare 
is  better  than  a  luminous  mist,  from  which 
I  can  get  no  nourishment  at  all.  I  know 
something  of  what  faith  can  do  for  me. 
Pray  tell  me  what  unbelief  can  do. 

What  has  unbelief  to  offer  us  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  our  souls  ?  To  us  the  fare  appears 
as  unsubstantial  as  a  golden  mist  would  be 
to  a  man  perishing  from  hunger.  Does  God 
exist  ?  It  is  a  moot  question.  If  He  does. 
He  is  the  Unknown,  regarding  whom  persons 
may  form  conceptions,  but  to  these  no  cer- 
tainty can  be  attached.  Whether  there  be 
a  God  or  not,  tliere  can  be  no  miracles,  no 
supernatural  revelation,  no  answer  to  prayer. 


where  the  laws  of  nature  are  concerned,  and 
as  law  certainly  prevails  in  every  department, 
there  can  be  no  answer  to  prayer  at  all. 

What  is  our  position  according  to  these 
views?  We  have  no  Father,  no  Qod  to 
whom  we  can  go,  who  pities  us,  and  is  ready 
to  help  us.  We  are  to  aim  at  doing  the 
right,  and  avoiding  the  wrong,  but  there  is 
no  moral  governor  to  whom  we  can  look  in 
our  aspirations  after  excellenca  We  cannot 
but  meet  with  trials,  vexations,  and  disap- 
pointments, for  which  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  account,  and  we  must  bear  them  as  we 
can.  The  idea  of  a  God  of  consolation  is  a 
dream.  As  to  a  sense  of  guilt,  a  feeling  of  de- 
merit, which  craves  for  pardon,  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  repress  all  such  sentiments  as 
essentially  morbid.  Then  as  to  death  !  The 
human  mind  in  all  ages  has  projected  itself 
into  the  state  beyond  the  grave,  both  the 
ignorant  and  the  enlightened,  but  now  we 
are  told  that  nothing  is  known  regarding  it^ 
and  nothing  can  be  known.  Not  one  ray  of 
light  shoots  through  that  darkness.  The 
veil  i&  impenetrable,  and  we  must  get  to  the 
other  side,  before  anything  can  be  discovered. 
Death  is  then  simply  a  leap  in  the  dark — 
and  what  a  leap  !  It  is  hard  for  us  to  con- 
ceive how  it  can  be  without  fear.  It  is  in- 
conceivable it  can  be  with  hope.  At  the 
most  solemn  hour  of  life,  when  we  are  leaving 
it,  we  are  to  be  absolutely  alone,  with  no 
guide  to  show  us  the  way,  no  arm  to  sustain 
us,  no  voice  to  cheer  us.  If  these  negations 
be  well  founded,  we  are  in  a  far  worse  posi- 
tion than  those  were  who  lived  before  the 
days  of  Christ.  The  thoughtful  men  among 
them  felt  their  ignorance,  and  hoped  for  a 
day  of  light,  but  we  are  now  told  sci^ce 
makes  the  advent  of  such  a  day  impossible. 

No  one  who  is  in  any  degree  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  thought  in  our  day  will 
say  that  the  statement  just  made  is  exag- 
gerated. Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Apostle 
of  Culture,  in  his  recent  work,  LUercaure 
and  Dogma,  in  consistency  with  views  pre- 
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viously  advanced,  treats  with  scorn  the  doc- 
trine of  God's  personality.     The  gist  of  his 
views  we  find   in  the  following   extracts, 
'*  What  did  the  Jews  mean  by  the  Eternal  ? 
The  Eternal  what?    The  Eternal  cause?.  .  . 
They  meant  the  eternal  righteous  who  loveth 
righteousness.      They   had   dwelt   on   the 
thought  of  conduct  and  right  and  wrong,  till 
the  not  ourselves,  which  is  in  us  and  around 
us,  became  to  them  adorable,  eminently  and 
altogether  as  a  power  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness."   "God  is  simply  the  stream  of 
tendency,  by  which  all  thiugs  fulfil  the  law 
of  their  being/'     We  observe  Mr.  Arnold 
speaks  of  the  Eternal  Bighteous  who  loveth 
righteousness.      Is  it  not  a  just  inference 
firom  this  singular  sentence,  that  he  is  suffi- 
ciently  emancipated   from   superstition   to 
avoid  saying  the  righteous  One,  while  he  is 
so  £Etr  under  its  spell  as  to  say  ''  the  Eternal 
Righteous  who"  not  which,  " loveth  right- 
eousness ? "    This,  then,  is  the  last  dictum  of 
culture.    Wherever  we  meet  in  the  Bible  the 
word  "  God,"  we  are  to  banish  all  notion  of 
person  (as  quite  unbelievable)  and  to  fix 
our  minds  on  "  the  not  ourselves"  and  "  the 
stream  of  tendency."     Then  the  Bible  be- 
comes the  plainest  and  the  best  of  books ! 
We  have  not  for  many  a  day  met  with  any 
thing  which  has  saddened  us  more    than 
Mr.  John  Morley's  account  of  a  conversation 
recently  held  with  his  illustrious  and  now 
deceased  friend  John  Stuart  Mill.     Mr.  Mill 
is    represented    as   speaking  favourably  of 
"  pure  theism."    In  answer  to  the  objection 
that  theism,  however  pure,   "retards  im- 
provement by  turning  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  best  of  men  from  social  affairs,"  we  are 
told  Mr.  Mill  replied  that  theism  was  "  use- 
ful as  a  provisional  belief,  because  people 
will  identify  serviceable   ministry  to  men 
with  service  to  God,"    The  culture  of  our 
age  has  brought  us  to  this.    One  distin- 
guished literary  man  objects  to  theism  in 
any  form,  as  opposed  to  man's  good,  and  the 
man  deemed  by  many  the  foremost  of  our 


century,  and  whose  personal  character  is 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms,  inclines  to  a 
"  provisional "  belief  in  God,  till  something 
better  can  be  substituted  !  Here  *  we  have 
the  outcome  of  the  highest  and  most  culti- 
vated intellect,  working  out  for  itself  the 
great  problems  of  the  universe. 

We  must  not  forget  that  unbelief  has 
sometimes  taken  a  course  the  opposite  of 
that  we  have  been  describing.  It  declares 
in  strong  terms,  and  with  the  accent  of  full 
conviction,  the  personality,  the  fatherhood, 
the  moral  government  of  God,  His  love  to 
His  intelligent  creatures,  His  supreme  re- 
gard to  their  moral  improvement,  and  the 
certainty  of  a  bright  world  beyond  the  grave. 
The  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
rejected,  because  they  are  pronounced  incom- 
patible with  God's  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness, and  a  great  hindrance  to  the  attain- 
ment of  true  piety.  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  was  the  great  advocate  of  this 
form  of  infidelity  in  the  17th  century,  and 
Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  is,  so  far  as  we 
know,  its  most  illustrious  living  representa- 
tive. 

The  teachers  of  this  school  maintain  that 
intuition,  not  a  traditional  religion,  is  the 
source  of  all  true  knowledge  of  God.  It 
can,  we  think,  be  demonstrated,  that  the  views 
of  God  and  of  a  future  state  maintained  by 
these  writers  were  not  derived  from  intuition, 
but  from  the  traditional  religion  theyso  much 
scorn.  Here  and  there  sentences  are  found 
in  the  writings  of  heathen  sages,  which 
seem  to  indicate  the  possession  of  right 
views  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  a  future  state^ 
but  these  are  only  flashes  of  lightning 
in  a  dark  night  We  have  only  to  make 
ourselves  better  acquainted  with  these  sages^ 
to  find  that  their  predominant  views  were 
very  difierent  from  what  these  sentences 
would  suggest  When  Miss  Cobbe  in 
her  Beligious  Duty  quotes  from  Hindoo 
books,  does  she  really  think  any  one  of 
these  contains  her  views  of  God,  of  man, 
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and  of  a  future  world  ?  In  the  Bible  alone 
are  views  resembling  hers  consistently  main- 
tained, and  yet  how  indignantly  does  she 
cast  down  the  ladder  by  which  she  has 
ascended,  praising  indeed  the  Bible  as  a 
noble  book,  as  even  she  must  do,  but  deny- 
ing it  to  be  the  source  of  her  religion,  and 
declaring  it  to  have  no  authority  over  her 
judgment  and  conscience,  beyond  that  which 
its  own  Inerits,  as  a  book,  carry  with  it ! 
Strange  to  say,  in  the  very  volume  con- 
taining the  views  of  God  alone  deemed 
worthy  of  Him,  are  the  doctrines  asserted 
in  the  plainest  terms,  which  are  pronounced 
incompatible  with  these  views,  and  these 
doctrines  are  set  forth  to  secure  the  great 
end  of  true  religion — the  conformity  of  our 
character  to  that  of  a  holy,  righteous,  and 
merciful  God.  Not  only  so,  but  these  doc- 
trines have  produced,  and  are  producing  this 
very  effect  in  those  who  heartily  accept  them. 
As  right  views  of  God  have  not  been 
derived  from  intuition,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  they  cannot  be  retained  by  intuition. 
When  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  horizon 
the  western  sky  retains  a  measure  of  light 
and  heat,  and  sheds  them  down  on  the 
earth,  but  gradually  the  cold,  dark  night 
obtains  full  sway.  Lord  Herbert's  followers 
took  his  infidelity,  and  made  it  more  intense, 
but  they  left  behind  his  glowing  piety,  and 
this  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  case  with 
those  who  take  Miss  Cobbe  as  their  guide. 
Bight  views  of  God  and  an  unwavering 
belief  in  a  future  state  have  never  been 
retained  on  the  ground  of  natural  religion. 
The  very  first  principle  avowed  by  in- 
tuitionalists  of  this  class— that  we  are  to 
attribute  to  God  only  that  we  would  deem 
right  and  good  in  man — when  carried  out, 
lands  us  in  atheism  or  pantheism.  Believers 
in  Christ  are  assured  by  the  teaching  of 
their  own  consciences,  the  great  broad  facts 
of  God's  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
lessons  of  revelation,  that  God  is  infinitely 
holy,  righteous,  and  good,  and  that  He  ever 


acts  in  accordance  with  this  character,  but 
they  also  believe  that  His  ways  and  thoughts 
are  as  high  above  ours  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  and  that  we  must  have 
God's  own  perfection  to  understand  all  the 
actings  of  His  righteousness  and  love.  We 
cannot  reflect  on  the  ,laws  of  God's  provi- 
dential government,  as  administered  con- 
tinually around  us,  without  seeing  much 
which  diverges  from  what  we,  with  our 
notions  of  goodness,  would  deem  to  be 
demanded.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  we  remember  our  very  limited  vision, 
our  feeble  powers,  our  low  moral  tone? 
Children  have  early  a  sense  of  justice,  but 
they  often  deem  that  unjust  in  their  parents, 
which  as  they  advance  they  see  to  be  just 
The  people  of  India  have  the  sense  of 
justice  as  much  as  we  have,  and  greatly 
admire  it,  but  there  is  much  in  our  govern- 
ment the  justice  of  which  they  cannot  per- 
ceive. What  a  distance  is  there  between 
us  and  the  ever-blessed  God !  We  look  up 
to  Him,  we  bow  before  Him,  we  love  Him  as 
our  Father,  we  obey  Him  as  our  Sovereign, 
and  when  Christian  principle  rules  us,  such 
is  the  surrender  of  ourselves  to  Him,  that 
we  put  in  Him  implicit  trust,  even  when 
His  ways  are  far  beyond  our  comprehension. 
When  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  principle, 
that  God's  righteousness  in  His  government 
must  be  perceived  by  us  in  order  to  its 
being  revered,  we  are  ready  to  stumble. 
When  God's  providential  arrangements  are 
observed,  and  they  are  made  patent  by 
facts  continually  presented  to  our  minds, 
the  tendency  wiU  be  to  conclude  that  Crod 
has  no  personality,  that  properly  speaking 
there  is  no  moral  government — otherwise 
these  arrangements  would  certainly  be  dif- 
ferent— and  that  only  great  strange  forces 
are  at  work  to  which  we  must  conform  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  In  such  circum- 
stances, to  some  minds  pantheism,  to  others 
downright  atheism,  becomes  the  only  solu- 
tion, if  either  deserves  that  name.    Along 
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with  belief  in  a  personal  Gk)d,  and  a  moral 
goYemment,  departs  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  separate  spirits.  Apart  mdeed  from  reve- 
lation such  a  state  may  be  surmised,  but 
cannot  be  proved. 

The  more  we  look  at  intuition,  the 
more  shadowy  does  it  appear,  and  the 
more  uncertain  is  it  in  its  operation. 
Such  men  as  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  Lewes  have  surely  the  intuitional 
faculty  as  well  as  Miss  Gobbe,  and  yet 
their  intuition  has  brought  them  to  views 
the  opposite  of  hers.  Is  not  this  intuition 
a  universal  gift,  though  of  course  better 
exercised  by  some  than  by  others?  How 
strange  is  it,  then,  that  the  intuition  of 
one  like  the  author  of  Religious  Duty 
should  set  itself  on  the  great  subjects  of 
sin,  its  course  when  unchecked,  retribu- 
tion, propitiation,  and  prayer,  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  intuition  of  the  human 
race  from  age  to  age  !  When  we  come,  to 
the  Bible,  we  find  the  explanation  of  the 
great  facts  of  man's  mental  and  moral  his- 
tory, and  have  set  before  us  the  provision 
which  meets  all  his  wants. 

We  are  every  now  and  then  gravely  told 
that  science  is  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
future.  This  is  one  of  those  expressions 
which  show  that  some  men  of  high  note  in 
the  realms  of  science  know  not  the  first 
elements  of  religion,  on  which  tbey  pro- 
nounce so  strongly.  Fh3rsical  science  the 
religion  of  the  future  !  When  a  person  falls 
and  hurts  himself,  he  has  to  contemplate 
the  law  of  gravitation,  to  which  he  has  not 
paid  sufficient  attention!  When  disease 
assails  us,  we  are  to  think  of  the  laws  of 
health,  which  we  have  in  some  way  broken, 
or  of  the  conditions  of  health,  with  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  comply  !  When  a 
limb  is  dislocated,  we  are  to  betake  ourselves 
to  the  study  of  anatomy  I  When  we  are 
oppressed  by  a  sense  of  sin,  we  are  to  think 
of  morbid  action  on  the  brain,  by  our  diges- 
tive system  bemg  disordered,   or   by  the  I 


sluggish  motion  of  the  blood,  and  to  adopt 
measures  of  cure  accordingly  !  Among  the 
various  troubles  of  life,  we  are  to  get  comfort 
by  thinking  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  in 
so  many  ways  affect  us !  When  we  come  to 
die  we  have  to  think  of  the  bodily  machine, 
no  longer  fit  for  work,  either  worn  out  by 
long  use  or  prematurely  broken  down  by 
disease  or  accident !  Physical  science  is 
excellent  in  its  place,  but  how  it  can  be  a 
religion  to  persons  constituted  and  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  is  simply  incomprehen- 
sible. 

The  opinion  seems  to  us  equally  inapt, 
that  we  should  attend  to  religion,  and  let 
the  abstractions  of  theology  alone,  the  super- 
natural being  the  fountain  of  all  these 
abstractions.  For  instance,  when  reading 
the  Gospels,  we  are  to  receive  the  moral 
teaching  they  convey,  but  we  are  to  pass  by 
all  that  is  said  about  Ghrist,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Lord  of  all, 
the  worker  of  miracles,  the  revealer  of  a 
future  state.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
religion  which  does  not  rest  on  theology — 
that  is,  on  some  doctrine  concerning  the 
person,  character,  and  government  of  God. 
The  theology  of  the  Bible  is  so  precious  to 
the  believer  because  he  knows  it  to  be  the 
source  of  the  highest  religious  feeling  and  of 
the  noblest  religious  action. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  religion  of 
humanity  ?  Man,  finding  weakness  in  him- 
self, and  in  all  around  him,  is  to  become 
strong  by  adoring  humanity  in  the  aggregate 
or  the  abstract !  Persons  with  bodies  like 
ours  might  as  weU  seek  to  turn  a  cloud  into 
a  soft  luxurious  couch. 

As  to  Secularism,  pure  and  simple,  it  will 
do  for  man  when  he  has  effectually  sup- 
pressed his  moral  nature  and  has  dismissed 
his  moral  wants, — ^but  not  till  then. 

The  more  we  ponder  these  questions,  the 
more  are  we  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  the  n^ations  and  uncertainties  of  un- 
belief are  dismal,  and  that  they  have  nothing 
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to  meet  our  highest  wants.  These  negations 
can  indeed  assume  bright  colours^  and  in  the 
time  of  health  and  prosperity  persons  may 
go  after  them,  as  children  on  a  summer's 
day  go  isx  from  home  in  chase  of  butter- 
flies, but  when  the  night  gathers,  and  the 
storm  falls,  they  are  distressed  to  find  no 
fiftther's  house  at  hand  to  shelter  them. 
With  such  negations  man  can  never  be  per- 
manently satisfied.  Bather  than  retain  them 
he  will  betake  himself  to  superstition,  and 
he  cannot  be  condemned  for  doing  so.  It  is 
vain  to  say  that  faith  is  very  good  for  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  but  that  the  higher  and 
more  cultivated  can  get  on  without  it.  The 
man  of  the  highest  culture  and  of  the  most 
refined  ideas  is  as  exposed  to  sorrow,  trial, 
and  change  as  his  neighbour  of  coarser 
mould.  He  has,  like  others,  moral  wants  to 
be  supplied.  The  philosopher  has  to  face 
death  as  well  as  the  clown,  and  its  solemnity, 
it  might  be  thought,  would  be  deepened  to 
him  instead  of  lessened,  by  his  wider  mental 
range. 

Is  it  so  that  no  provision  has  been  made 
for  us  as  possessed  of  a  rational  and  moral 
nature,  and  as  living  in  a  world  full  of 
difficulty  and  peril?  If  so.  He  who  has 
amply  provided  for  all  His  other  crea- 
tures, however  low  in  the  scale,  has  made 
no  provision  for  the  pressing  wants  of  His 
highest  creature,  wants  arisbg  from  the 
highest  part  of  his  nature,  and  wants  which 


must  be  supplied,  if  he  is  to  be  either  good 
or  happy.  Let  those  believe  this  who  can 
believe  it  To  us  it  is  utterly  unbelievable. 
If  provision  has  been  made,  where  are  we 
told  of  it,  if  not  in  the  Bible  ? 

When  we  look  at  the  miserable  negations 
of  unbelief,  we  are  surprised  that  men,  ap- 
parently estimable  and  high-minded,  should 
strive  with  so  much  zeal  and  wit^  such  evi- 
dent zest  to  demolish  that  which  for  ages 
has  given,  and  which  continues  to  give,  so 
much  moral  impulse,  comfort,  and  hope  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  while  they  furnish 
nothing  to  fill  the  void  they  are  bent  on 
making. 

"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  GSod," 
and  the  controversies  of  our  time  prove  that 
the  world  by  wisdom  retains  not  the  know- 
ledge of  Grod  imparted  to  it.  Leaving  the 
revelation  of  Himself,  which  God  has  given 
in  His  Word,  the  wisest  and  the  ablest  of 
men  do  not  arrive  at  any  assured  belief  even 
in  the  existence  of  God.  That  revelation, 
however,  will  continue  to  commend  itself  to 
humble  minds,  thirsting  after  God  and  good- 
ness, because  it  bears  His  seal,  and  is 
eminently  adapted  to  their  case.  They 
shudder  when  even  in  thought  they  find 
themselves  within  the  dreary  and  chilling 
region  of  unbelief,  and  they  rejoice  to  dwell 
within  the  light  and  glow  which  faith  im- 
parts. They  constantly  and  earnestly  desire 
that  all  may  come  and  partake  of  their  joy. 
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|HE  statement  is  made  on  good 
authority  that  there  are  published 
every  week  in  New  York  City 
alone  twenty- five  papers  which  may  broadly 
be  classed  as  sensational  or  flashy.  Nothing 
good  can  be  said  of  them.  They  must  be 
characterised  as  bad,  worse,  worst.  We 
have  carefully  examined  a  large  proportion 
of  them.  Some  of  them  are  intended  for 
**  famfly  "  papers  !  But  their  main  audience 
is  a  sadly  great  company  of  boys  and  young 
men. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  must  not  be 
under-estimated.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  exact  circulation  of  all  these  papers; 
their  names  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
advertisers'  directories.  Eight  of  the  papers 
that  we  examined  have  an  aggregate  weekly 
circulation  amounting  to  336,000  copies. 
We  believe  that  five  readers  per  copy  is  a 
fair  average  of  the  number  of  readers  of  any 
periodical.  It  would  be  within  bounds,  then, 
to  say  that  these  eight  papers  are  read  each 
week  by  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons, 
mostly  young  men  and  boys.  Of  the  whole 
twenty-five  let  us  say  that  there  are  three 
million  readers  every  week,  the  great  pro- 
portion of  them  being  the  class  mentioned — 
young  men  and  bojrs.  This  audience  is,  of 
course,  not  found  in  the  city  alone.  The 
news-companies  distribute  these  sheets  far 
and  wide.  They  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  country,  doing  their  evil  work,  not  only 
in  the  cities,  but  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
carrying  a  knowledge  of  the  vice  that  festers 
in  all  our  great  cities  into  regions  where 
comparative  innocence  might  otherwise 
prevail 


Let  us  face  here  the  magnitude  of  this 
evil.  If  we  reduce  the  figures  to  the  mini- 
mum, we  have  even  then  a  million  of 
youthful  readers  of  this  debasing  and  de* 
moralising  literature  every  week.  A  million 
of  young  minds  devouring  that  which,  at 
the  best,  is  widely  sensational !  A  million 
of  young  minds  gloating  over  that  which 
borders  as  nearly  as  it  dares  on  the  obscene 
in  its  description,  and  which  is  directly  pro- 
vocative of  the  sensual !  This  means  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  our  land 
are  readers  of  this  sort  of  stuff.  It  means 
also  that  no  household  is  safe,  except  at  the 
price  of  untiring  vigilance,  from  the  advances 
of  this  foe  to  good  morals.  It  means,  too, 
that  this  sort  of  literature  is  largely  leaven- 
ing the  growing  generation. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  then,  the  evil  is  a 
great  one.  The  coarsely  illustrated  story- 
papers  l3dng  on  every  news-stand  at  the 
street  comers,  in  the  railroad  stations,  in 
the  small  shops  in  remote  villages,  are  but 
indications  of  the  fact  that  all  over  the 
country  the  poison  they  contain  is  being  im- 
bibed by  the  very  class  on  whom  depends 
the  hope  of  the  nation  for  the  coming  years. 
How  the  land  would  mourn  did  the  tidings 
come  from  some  awful  battle-field  of  a 
million  of  men,  the  flower  of  our  youth, 
"  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  !  "  But 
through  this  evil  literature,  considered 
simply  as  to  one  phase  of  it,  a  million  of 
them  are  every  week  imbibing  a  fatal  poison ! 
What  is  the  character  of  these  periodicals  ? 
They  are  not  all  equally  vicious,  but  the 
best  of  them  are  bad,  and  they  descend 
through  worse  to  worst.      ^  j 
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The  first  division  mentioned  we  charac- 
terise as  bad,  because,  while  they  do  not 
contain  that  which  is  obscene  or  profane  to 
any  marked  extent,  they  are  full  of  highly 
sensational  stories.  We  give  a  few  of  the 
titles  as  indicative  of  the  character  of  these 
tales :  "  Dashing  Dolores,  or  Chincapin  Dick 
on  the  Border;"  "Spider  and  Stump,  the 
Plagues  of  the  Village;"  "Number  6,  or 
The  Young  Fireman  of  Carbondale ; " 
"Gasper  the  Gaucho,  or  Lost  on  the 
Pampas ;"  "The  Boy  Pedestrian,  or  Walking 
for  a  Life,"  etc.,  etc. 

As  may  be  judged  from  such  titles,  these 
stories  are  most  highly  flavoured.  They  are 
full  of  impossible  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes.  Let  us  give  a  single 
illustration : 

In  a  story  in  a  paper  designed  especially 
for  boys  a  scene  is  presented,  which  we  con- 
dense as  follows: — ^A  small  steamer,  lying 
amid  other  vessels  in  a  harbour  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  blows  up  and  sinks.  A  canoe, 
with  a  young  girl  in  it,  was  approaching  the 
steamer  just  before  the  fatal  moment.  An 
elderly  man  who  was  on  the  steamer  utters 
a  cry  as  he  sinks,  which  is  responded  to  by 
the  occupant  of  the  canoe.  When  she 
reaches  the  place,  she  at  once  dives  where 
the  man  had  disappeared.  The  hero  of  the 
story  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  started  in  a 
boat  from  another  vessel,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  comes  to  the  spot.  He  dives,  of 
course,  to  rescue  the  girl,  and  finds,  when  he 
reaches  the  bottom,  that  the  man  has  caught 
her  about  the  neck,  and  so  they  both  are 
likely  to  perish.  He  wrenches  the  man's 
grasp  from  the  girl,  catches  at  a  "  long  rope  " 
which  the  unfortunate  had  "  dangling  firom 
his  waist"  (when  you  are  blown  up  on  a 
steamer,  always  attach  a  long  rope  to  your 
waist ;  it  may  be  your  salvation !)  and 
fastens  it  to  his  arm.  Then  he  turns  his 
attention  to  the  girl,  catches  her  by  her 
"  long,  black  hair,"  and  makes  "  all  haste  to 
regain  the  surface."     Then  the  man,  who 


proves  to  be  the  girl's  father,  is  pulled  up ; 
a  physician  from  a  sloop-of-war  (everything 
is  convenient  in  these  stories !)  is  at  once  at 
hand,  and  the  half-drowned  persons  (firom 
the  time  they  had  been  under  water  their 
salvation  was  little  short  of  a  miracle)  are 
speedily  resuscitated.  The  hero  who  per- 
forms this  remarkable  exploit  is  about 
seventeen  years  of  age.  We  are  not  able  to 
follow  him  further,  for  this  was  but  the 
opening  scene  in  a  story  "  to  be  continued." 
But  this  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  the  marvel- 
lous or  utterly  impossible  feats  which  all  the 
heroes  in  these  stories  are  pictured  as  per- 
forming. Probabilities  are  scouted,  possi- 
bilities are  recklessly  lost  sight  of,  tlie  laws 
of  nature  are  set  aside  with  the  utmost 
abandon.  The  adventure  must  be  thrilling 
at  any  cost ;  the  young  adventurer  must  be 
a  hero. 

Some  of  these  papers  will  thus  be  filled 
with  story  after  story  of  this  kind,  nearly  all 
of  them  serials,  and  carefully  arrange,  a 
new  one  beginning  before  an  old  one  ends, 
80  as  to  carry  the  young  reader's  curiosity 
and  attention  along  from  number  to  number. 
Any  interest  that  attaches  to  them,  however, 
comes  solely  from  their  staple  characteristic 
— ^their  narrative  of  adventures.  It  would 
be  an  abuse  of  language  to  speak  of  their 
literary  style.  The  dialogue  is  of  the  baldest 
sort.  There  is  no  picturesque  description 
to  elevate  the  literary  taste  of  the  reader. 
There  is  no  real  portrayal  of  character. 
There  is  no  sweet,  pure  sentiment.  There  is 
nothing  but  the  recital  of  thrilling,  exciting, 
blood-curdlmg  adventure  after  adventure. 
But  of  that  there  is  abundance.  Most  of 
these  papers  are  of  eight  pages,  some  of  them 
of  sixteen  pages.  The  type  is  small,  and 
consequently  a  large  amount  of  matter  is 
crowded  into  each  weekly  issue.  The  boys 
are  not  asked  simply  to  taste :  they  have 
full  opportunity  to  gorge  themselves. 

Another  class  of  stories  appearing  in  these 
papers  we  have  ranked  as  "  bad,"  are  those 
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that  recite  in  appropriate  slang  the  various 
tricks  and  practical  jokes  that  wild  young- 
sters, who  thus  demonstrate  their  **  spirit," 
play  upon  unoffending  parties,  and  particu- 
larly those  that  they  play  in  righteous  retri- 
bution (?)  upon  too  strict  parents  or  teachers. 
It  is  here  that  slang  comes  out  in  its  wildest 
forms — a  nauseating  draught,  it  would  seem 
to  be.  But  the  youth  drinks  it  up  as  water, 
and  soon  is  found  embellishing  his  own  con- 
versation with  these  utterly  meaningless  or 
repulsive  phrases,  the  least  evil  of  which  will 
be  that,  even  should  he  see  his  folly  after- 
ward, and  attempt  to  reform  his  speech,  they 
will  stick  like  burrs,  and  come  unconsciously 
to  his  lips. 

In  several  of  these  papers  some  space  is 
given  to  extended  accounts  of  cricket- 
matches,  base-ball  games,  rowing  contests, 
and  the  like,  together  with  sketches  of  ball- 
players, oarsmen,  and  other  sporting  young 
men.  We  are  told  how  a  young  man,  for 
example,  became  a  member  of  a  professional 
*•  nine,"  the  amount  of  salary  he  receives, 
and  various  other  pleasant  particulars.  The 
effect  of  such  reading  as  this  is  to  put  before 
a  boy's  mind  pastimes,  innocent  enough  in 
themselves,  in  the  light  of  a  business  for  life, 
and  a  business  too,  possessing  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  sport  If  this  is  business,  however, 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  sober  laborious 
men  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  distasteful 
in  the  extreme. 

We  will  not  attempt  any  sharp  discrimina- 
tion between  those  papers  we  have  classed  as 
"  worse  "  and  "  worst."  It  is  only  a  question 
of  more  or  less.  They  have  sensational 
stories,  of  a  somewhat  different  character 
from  those  of  which  we  have  just  spoken ; 
stories  that  have  more  to  do  with  the  relations 
of  the  sexes,  with  love  so-called,  with  marriage 
and  divorce.  They  add  to  these,  illustra- 
tions of  current  events  of  a  sensational 
character,  portraits  of  burglars,  murderers 
and  other  criminals,  and  pictures  of  crime. 
They  give  details  of  crimes,  especially  of 


those  against  purity,  gloating  over  them  with 
prurient  minuteness.  They  also  give  sketches 
of  the  careers  of  actresses  and  ballet-girls, 
with  their  portraits  in  costume — or  the  lack 
of  it.  One  or  two  of  them  give  details  of 
some  of  the  doings  in  low  saloons  and  ''dives," 
of  which  the  city  has  so  many.  The  revela- 
tion of  some  of  these  impurities  is  put  into 
the  shape  of  stories,  the  better  to  entrap  the 
unwary. 

Of  cource  they  familiarize  their  readers 
with  crime :  they  even  tend  to  glorify  it 
They  are  of  necessity,  then,  bad  reading  for 
the  young.  No  intelligent  boy  is  ignorant 
that  crimes  are  committed.  The  daily  press 
makes  him  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that 
fact.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  he  should 
become  familiar  with  details.  The  youth 
who  should  habitually  read  the  papers  to 
which  we  now  refer,  might  nearly  as  well 
pass  his  time  in  the  society  of  criminals. 
He  would  scarcely  learn  more  of  crime 
if  he  associated  with  harlots,  thieves  and 
murderers.  Tet  these  papers  put  him  in 
precisely  this  companionship. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  mass  of  periodical 
literature,  eagerly  devoured  by  at  least  a 
million  young  readers  every  week — a  mass 
of  literature  composed  of  wildly  sensational 
stories,  details  of  sports,  and  of  crimes,  with 
now  and  then  a  fact  of  natural  science  or  an 
incident  in  history,  to  give  a  sort  of  dignity 
to  the  production ;  with  low,  doggerel  verses, 
coarse  jests,  abundance  of  slang  and  poor 
rough  illustrations. 

Let  us  trace  now  some  of  the  evil  results 
that  must  come  from  an  acquaintance  with 
this  literature. 

Suppose  that  a  generation  is  nourished  on 
this  sort  of  mental  food.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  it  would  be  a  generation  with 
no  taste  for  that  which  is  pure  and  noble 
in  literature.  High,  coarse  seasoning  de- 
stroys, of  necessity,  the  ability  to  appreciate 
delicate  flavour.  The  pure  and  the  true 
have  no  charms  for  him  who  has  supped 
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on  horrors.  Familiarity  with  vulgarity  of 
thought  and  speech  blunts  the  perception 
for  that  which  is  truly  refined.  The  reader 
of  the  sensational  story-paper  would  vote 
the  most  interesting  history  a  bore,  many 
of  the  best  novels  dull,  the  finest  poetry 
rubbish ;  and  as  for  essays,  you  could  not 
get  him  to  look  at  one. 

We  see  at  once  that  this  would  be  mis- 
fortune enough  to  stamp  all  these  periodi- 
cals with  reprobation.  It  would  be  an 
immense  evil  to  have  a  pure  literary 
taste  obliterated  in  a  large  part  of  any 
generation  ;  yet  this  will  surely  be  the 
result,  unless  something  interferes  to  lessen 
the  currency  which  these  unworthy  periodi- 
cals have  obtained. 

But  there  are  other  evils  more  fanda- 
mental  than  this.  These  sensational  stories, 
the  staple  of  these  productions,  give  utterly 
false  and  unworthy  views  of  life.  Life  in 
them  is — what  ?  Adventures  of  the  wildest 
kind,  thrilling  exploits,  chasing  and  pun- 
ishing bandits,  fighting  Indians,  scouring 
over  plains  on  a  splendid  horse  in  pursuit  of 
wild  cattle,  overcoming  with  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  youthful  companions  the  whole  of  a 
mutinous  crew,  rescuing  hapless,  but  beauti- 
ful— always  beautiful — maidens.  The  heroes 
in  these  stories  are  thoroughly  armed,  and 
are  always  dead  shots.  Their  physical 
strength  is  proportioned  to  their  courage. 
They  smoke  and  chew  and  drink,  but  that 
must  be  expected  in  heroes  !  They  always 
have  all  the  money  that  they  need,  even 
for  their  lavish  expenditures.  If  the  father 
in  the  story  is  of  the  right  sort,  he  will 
think  nothing  of  giving  his  son  a  thousand 
dollars  or  so  at  a  time  for  spending  money. 
If  he  is  not  of  the  right  sort  it  is  no  sin 
for  the  boy  to  possess  himself  by  force  or 
cunning  of  what  he  wants. 

The  young  man  who  nurtures  himself  on 
this  kind  of  reading,  who  Kves  in  this  world 
of  morbid  imagination,  would  naturally 
imbibe  unworthy  views  of  life.    ',He  would 


look  at  it,  not  as  a  place  for  honest  industry, 
but  as  a  place  for  adventure.  To  be  a  bold, 
dashing  sort  of  fellow,  living  a  mid  and 
reckless  life,  would  seem  infinitely  preferable 
to  any  merely  useful  career  that  could  be 
set  before  him.  Of  high  moral  purpose  he 
would  have  none.  Life  is  the  tdme — so 
these  stories  teach— for  self  gratification. 

In  real  life,  the  moral  rule  is  that  we 
must  work  doggedly  and  persistently  for  our 
living,  to  say  nothing  of  a  competency  or  a 
fortune.  The  apprentice  or  young  clerk 
who  is  late  in  coming  to  his  work  in  the 
morning  merits  his  employer's  rebuke.  Real 
life,  although  we  do  find  pleasant  spots  in  it, 
and  can  learn  so  to  live  as  to  get  enjojrment 
in  our  work,  is  largely  monotonous  and 
humdrum.  He  who,  nurtured  on  these  stories 
expects  the  good  things  of  life  to  fall  into 
his  lap,  is  sadly  disappointed  when  his  hard 
experience  shows  him  that  he  must  work 
for  what  he  would  have.  In  real  life  ^ 
rascals  we  meet  are  generally  sharper  than 
we,  and  easily  get  the  better  of  us.  We 
cannot  remedy  our  wrongs  with  pistol  or 
knife.  In  real  life  experience  is  usually  con- 
sidered necessary  to  qualify  one  for  a  position 
of  trust.  Begin  low  down  and  work  up  is 
the  rule.  But  in  these  stories  the  hero,  in 
spite  of  youth  and  inexperience,  can  take 
any  position,  no  matter  how  responsible — 
can  be  a  pilot,  can  command  a  vessel,  can 
quell  a  mutiny,  can  explore  a  wilderness — 
anything,  and  never  fail.  Real  life,  there- 
fore, to  one  who  has  imbibed  his  ideas  from 
these  sensational  sheets,  seems  wretchedly 
dull,  insipidly  dry  and  monotonous. 

But  there  are  worse  results  than  these. 
The  great  safeguard  of  human  society  is 
reverence  for  law,  which  has  its  beginning 
in  obedience  to  parental  authority.  The 
obedient  youth  will  naturally  grow  up  to  be 
the  law-abiding  citizen.  But  in  not  a  few 
of  these  stories  the  staple  subject  is  the 
tyranny  of  parents  or  teachers ;  and  even 
their  wise  control  is  pictured  as  tyranny. 
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The  hero,  therefore,  is  the  yoath  who  resists 
the  authority  of  his  natural  guardians.  If 
a  boy  makes  this  stuff  the  material  of  his 
mental  diet,  he  will  very  naturally  chafe 
under,  and  then  despise,  and  then  resist, 
parental  authority,  and  cheat  himself  all  the 
time  by  imagining  he  is  doing  a  manly  thing. 
Growing  up  with  this  idea  dominant,  he 
will  naturally  come  to  chafe  under,  and  then 
to  resist,  civil  authority.  He  will  become  a 
law-breaker,  a  dangerous  and  hurtful  mem- 
ber of  society.  He  will  be  a  hindrance 
instead  of  a  help  to  the  State. 

Evils  still  more  dire  grow  from  famib'arity 
with  the  worst  class  of  these  papers.  It  is 
bad  enough  that  the  youth  should  be  brought 
by  this  mental  diet  into  vulgarity;  bad 
enough  that  he  should  imbibe  such  unworthy 
and  false  views  of  life;  worse,  that  he  should 
come  to  despise  parental  authority,  and 
eventually,  perhaps,  set  the  law  at  defiance. 
There  are  lower  deeps  yet.  Some  of  these 
sheets,  as  we  have  said,  nece^torily  familiar- 
ise their  readers  with  crime,  particularly 
with  offences  against  purity.  They  pander 
directly  to  lust,  and  the  youthful  reader 
— ^youthful  passion  stimulated  instead  of  con- 
trolled— becomes  a  ready  learner.  He  may 
thus  become  a  rake  before  he  has  attained 
his  majority.  He  will  at  the  very  least 
be  unclean  in  imagination,  debased  himself, 
a  debaser  of  others.  How  much  this  means, 
of  domestic  peace  destroyed,  of  homes  deso- 
lated, of  parents  sorrowing  over  ruined  hopes, 
the  concealed  records  of  many  saddened 
hearts  could  alone  tell. 

The  completed  product,  then,  brought 
forth  as  the  result  of  these  publications  is  a 
foul-mouthed  bully,  a  cheat,  a  thief,  a  des- 
perado, a  libertine.  Instead  of  a  clean- 
minded,  high-toned,  honourable  young  man, 
not  afraid  of  work,  and  knowingthat whatever 
is  of  value  in  this  world  is  gained  by  work 
— ^a  young  man  of  courage  in  which  the 
moral  element  is  greater  than  the  physical, 
a  young  man  respecting  the  law  and  other 
P  2 


men's  rights,  a  young  man  worthy  of  the  love 
of  a  good  woman  ;  we  should  have  one  who, 
when  the  fictitious  gloss,  the  stage-tinsel, 
the  mock-heroic  glamour  had  been  rubbed 
off,  would  be  found  preferring  to  live  by  his 
wits  rather  than  his  labour  ;  rotten  at  heart, 
and  hence  foul  in  speech  ;  as  likely  as  not,  a 
betrayer  of  innocence ;  a  pest  and  a  plague 
in  society. 

That  all  these  evil  results  will  follow  in 
every  case,  we  would,  of  course,  be  far  from 
asserting.  Many  boys  probably  read  more 
or  less  of  this  stuff,  and  grow  up  to  see  their 
folly,  and  to  become  useful  citizens.  There 
are  happily  in  many  instances  counteracting 
agencies  at  work.  It  may  even  be  true  now 
and  then  that  a  youth,  through  this  medium, 
forms  a  taste  for  reading,  and  in  no  long 
time  outgrows  the  medium,  and  transfers  his 
taste  to  that  which  is  healthful  and  morally 
stimulating.  But  the  general  tendency 
must  of  necessity  be  otherwise.  Nor  would 
anyone  dare  to  say  that  any  particular  youth 
would  not  be  the  very  one  in  whom  all  these 
evil  results,  even  to  the  very  worst,  would 
manifest  themselves. 

That  this  vile  literature  does  produce  the 
effects  we  should  naturally  expect  from  it, 
is  abundantly  proved.  Every  now  and  then 
a  newspaper  item  gives  an  account  of  some 
boy  or  boys  who  had  started  out  to  put  their 
evil  knowledge  into  practice.  Here  is  an 
account  of  one  who  ran  away  from  his  home 
in  New  York  City,  "to  hunt  Indians  and 
buffaloes  on  the  plains/'  He  got  as  far  as 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  then  was  sent  back 
home.  Here  are  two  precious  youths 
arrested  in  Jersey  City  while  trying  to  break 
open  a  hardware  store.  The  leading  spirit 
of  the  two,  who  seemed  to  take  pride  in  his 
exploits,  had  learned  the  "duties"  of  a 
burglar  from  the  boys'  papers  which  he 
regularly  read.  Here  are  three  lads  gather- 
ing an  outfit  of  fire-arms,  bowie-knives, 
cartridges  and  provisions,  one  of  them  steal- 
ing two  watches  and  thirty-five  dollars  firom 
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his  grandmother,  and  starting  from  a  Long 
Island  village  for  Dakota  and  the  wild  life 
of  the  plains.  They  were  missed  and  over- 
taken before  they  reached  Brooklyn.  Here 
is  a  young  desperado,  with  two  others  who 
called  him  leader,  making  their  home  in  a 
cave  near.  Macomb's  Dam,  in  the  npper  part 
of  New  York.  From  thence,  armed  like 
highwaymen,  they  took  to  the  road  and  ac- 
tually shot  and  wounded  a  passing  traveller. 
They  were  arrested,  and  their  leader  sent  to 
the  State  Prison. 

In  every  one  of  these  cases,  and  they  are 
only  specimens,  the  result  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  reading  in  which  these  boys  had 
indulged.  The  superintendent  of  the  New 
York  House  of  Refiige  sa3rs  that  these  cheap 
weekly  story  papers  and  police  gazettes  are 
among  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  pro- 
ducing juvenile  crime.  The  great  majority 
of  the  boys  in  this  institution  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  these  publica- 
tions, and  had  formed  a  strong  desire 
for  them  to  the  exclusion  of  more  whole- 
some instructive  matter.  His  further  testi- 
mony is  that  this  class  of  reading  has 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  vagrants. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  this  literature  was 
not  as  abundant  as  now,  most  of  the  boys 
sent  to  the  institution  had  been  arrested  for 
pilfering.  Now  the  boy  defies  his  parents, 
runs  away  from  school,  and  becomes  a 
vagrant.  The  number  of  very  young  tramps 
is  astonishing,  and  these  youngsters  generally 
have  some  of  these  abominable  papers  in 
their  pocket. 

These  are  cases  in  which  the  direct  result 
of  evil  literature  is  manifest,  and  which 
stare  the  community  in  the  face  from  the 
public  prints.  There  are  others,  however, 
within  the  observation  of  many,  of  most 
of  us  perhaps,  where  evil  results,  but  no 
publicity  follows.  There  is  many  a  youth 
who  does  not  run  away  from  home,  nor 
commit  crimes  that  get  into  the  papers, 
who  yet  makes  shipwreck  of  life,  and  blasts 


the  fond   hopes   that   had   been   centred 
in  him. 

It  should  be  remembered — and  the  thou^t 
is  an  appalling  one — that  we  are  only  just 
now  beginning  to  reap  the  harvest  from 
sowing  these  dragon  teeth.  The  natural 
progenitor  of  this  evil  literature,  the  cheap 
novel,  has  had  currency,  indeed,  for  many 
years.  And  the  cheap  novel  has  unquestion- 
ably done  much  harm.  But  where  the  cheap 
novel  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  had  ofle 
reader,  the  flashy  paper,  which  is  the  cheap 
novel  and  worse  of  to-day,  has  ten,  perhaps 
a  hundred  readers.  This  comes  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  the  taste  for  this  sort 
of  reading  has  grown  by  being  fed,  and  in  part 
from  the  extreme  facility  for  the  diffusion  of 
literature  afforded  by  the  news-companies, 
which  penetrate  almost  every  section  of  the 
land.  These  papers  are  not  only  accessible, 
but  they  are  temptingly  displayed.  They 
excite  curiosity,  interest ;  and  the  curiosity 
can  be  allayed  and  the  interest  satisfied  only 
by  perusal.  The  matter  has  not  simply 
grown  to  enormous  proportions — it  is  still 
growing.  The  thoughtful  citizen  may  well 
ask  in  much  alarm,  to  what  proportion  will 
the  evil,  if  left  unchecked,  grow  in  another 
generation  ?  For  this  is  by  no  means  one  of 
those  things  that  will  right  itself  in  the 
course  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
only  increase  in  magnitude,  in  £arther 
and  deeper-reaching  evil,  the  longer  it  is 
tolerated. 

But  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  grow  with 
no  attempt  at  hindering  it.  There  are 
remedies  that  can  be  applied  which  will 
materially  check  the  evil.  If  we  cannot 
hope  that  it  will  be  entirely  abolished,  it 
still  may,  by  wise  management  and  un- 
wearying patience  (this  last  quality  being 
especially  emphasised)  be  held  under  control, 
and  shorn  of  much  of  its  baneful  power. 
What  are  these  remedies? 

First,  we  name  parental  vigilance.  It  is 
the  parent's  duty  to  know  not  simply  tiiat 
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his  boy  "is  a  great  reader."  He  should 
know  what  the  boy  is  reading.  If  the  youth 
is  a  great  reader  of  sensational  literature, 
he  is  rapidly  absorbing  poison.  The  parent 
should  know  minutely  the  character  of  the 
mental  pabulum  upon  which  his  child  feeds. 
No  small  part  of  the  evil  grows  from  careless- 
ness of  parents  in  this  respect.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  a  failure  to  cultivate  the  boy's 
confidence,  and  so  he  enjoys  this  evil  reading 
in  secret.  Had  he  been  on  more  confidential 
relations  with  his  parents,  he  would  first 
have  sought  their  approval,  and  that  being 
denied,  he  would  possibly  have  turned  his 
attention  to  better  things.  But  whether  in 
the  way  of  this  pleasant  confidence,  or  in 
some  other  way  not  so  pleasant,  the  parent 
must  make  it  a  duty  to  know  what  his  boy 
reads.  And  he  will  often  need  to  be  very 
alert  if  he  would  succeed  in  this.  Should 
any  parent  neglect  this  proper  vigilance,  he 
need  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  near  future, 
he  find  his  boy's  character  destroyed,  and 
the  hopes  that  centred  in  him  blasted. 

This  vigilance  should  not  be  applied, 
however,  merely  in  the  way  of  repression. 
It  is  far  better  here,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  The 
taste  that  urges  the  boy  to  read  these 
sensational  stories  is  certainly  not,  at  first, 
morbid.  The  appetite  for  the  marvellous, 
the  thirst  for  adventure,  within  due  bounds 
are  legitimate.  The  wise  parent  or  teacher 
will  take  advantage  of  them.  It  is  better  to 
control  than  to  repress.  There  is  abundance 
of  healthful  intellectual  food  for  children 
and  youth  in  these  days.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  his  boy  to  choose  reading-matter  for 
himself,  questionable  probably  in  its  charac- 
ter, the  wise  parent  will  furnish  him  reading 
of  a  proper  kind  and  in  proper  abundance, 
the  matter  of  quantity  being  of  importance 
as  well  as  quality.  There  are  periodicals 
which  are  full  of  good  things.  There  are 
books  of  history,  of  travel,  of  biography, 
of  real  adventure,  which  anyone  will  be 


the  better  for  reading.  When  means  are 
wanting  to  furnish  these  at  home,  they  can 
generally  be  obtained  at  small  cost  from  a 
circulating  library.  In  regions  where  no 
library  exists,  neighbours  can  easily  form 
clubs  for  taking  periodicals  and  buying 
books,  to  be  exchanged  among  themselves. 
The  great  point  is  to  provide  such  a  supply 
of  wholesome  reading  that  there  will  be  no 
craving  left  for  that  which  is  hurtful.  Such 
a  course  cannot  fail  of  good  results.  The 
superintendent  of  the  House  of  Refuge, 
before  quoted,  says  that,  while  they  stop  all 
the  sensational  papers  which  the  injudicious 
liberality  of  friends  furnishes  the  boys,  they 
give  the  boys  access  to  a  continually  growing 
library  of  wholesome  literature.  Not  being 
able  to  get  anything  else,  the  boys  read 
these  books,  and  finally  grow  fond  of  them. 
If  this  is  true  among  a  class  whose  taste,  in 
almost  every  instance,  has  been  perverted, 
is  it  not  much  more  likely  to  be  the  result 
in  homes  where  parental  watchfulness  has 
anticipated  and  prevented  a  perversion  of 
the  intellectual  appetite  ? 

One  antidote  to  the  growth  of  this  evil  iu 
any  community  will  be  found  in  a  well- 
ordered  library  and  reading-room.  That 
such  institutions  are  of  much  value,  many 
towns  and  villages  will  testify.  That  they 
may,  however,  counteract  rather  than  in- 
crease the  evil,  the  books  and  periodicals  in 
them  must  be  wisely  selected.  We  by  no 
means  advocate  the  exclusion  of  all  works 
of  fiction  from  their  shelves,  though  such 
a  course  is  practised,  as  we  are  informed, 
with  excellent  results  in  interesting  even 
youth  in  more  substantial  literature,  by  the 
free  library  of  Germantown  (Penn.).  But 
we  do  deem  it  important  that  the  librarian 
should  be  able  wisely  to  influence  the  young 
reader  in  the  choice  of  books,  and,  when 
necessary,  even  exert  a  repressive  power. 
Some  youth  read  altogether  too  much,  even 
of  literature  that  is  not  evil.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Library 
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AssociatioD  recently  reported  that  the  ac- 
counts of  that  institution  show  that  one  boy 
had  taken  out  102  story-books  in  six  months, 
and  one  girl  112  novels  in  the  same  time ! 
Wisely  stocked,  however,  and  judiciously 
managed,  a  library  and  a  cheerful,  bright 
reading-room,  will  be  a  barrier,  checking  the 
flood  of  trashy,  sensational  literature  in  any 
community.  While  it  will  not  of  itself  alone 
entirely  abate  so  pervasive  an  evil,  it  will 
serve  to  diminish  it. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  some  of  the 
States  there  is  a  Ubrary  law,  through  the 
operation  of  which  any  town  desiring  it  can 
secure  a  good  library.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  a  few  public-spirited  citizens  interest 
themselves  in  the  matter.  The  measure  is 
practicable  and  efl&cient.  Why  should  not 
a  town  tax  itself  to  furnish  that  which  will 
prove  an  education  to  old  and  young  alike  ? 
Properly  managed,  the  town  library  will  be 
found  to  be  an  excellent  promoter  of  morality. 

In  this  connection,  we  note  a  practical 
remedy  that  lies  ready  to  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  extinguish  the  evil  in  any  com- 
munity. It  is  this :  watch  the  news-dealers. 
Refuse  them  your  patronage  if  you  find 
them  selling  to  the  youth  that  which  is  ob- 
jectionabla  It  may  not  be  possible  entirely 
to  prevent  all  surreptitious  sale.  But  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  prevent  news-dealers 
from  tempting  the  young  with  a  display  of 
pernicious  literature.  The  evil  can  thus  be 
materially  lessened.  We  have  personal 
knowledge  of  one  locality  where  it  has  been 
done.  The  news-dealers  are  watched,  some- 
times when  they  do  not  suspect  it.  Many 
of  the  best  citizens  have  constituted  them- 
selves a  standing  committee  on  the  subject, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  youth  of  that 
vicinity  are,  at  least,  not  wantonly  tempted. 

Moreover,  something  can  be  done,  if  not 
in  the  cities,  at  least  in  towns  and  villages, 
in  educating  the  conscience  of  the  news- 
dealer. In  the  smaller  places  there  are 
commonly  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  the 


business.  Even  in  the  cities,  the  conscience 
of  individual  dealers  can  be  touched,  and 
the  evil  very  much  restricted.  The  news- 
companies  have  a  responsibility  in  this  con- 
nection which  ought  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
those  who  manage  them.  In  at  least  one 
instance  we  are  assured  that  they  do  feel 
the  responsibility,  and  exercise  a  discrimi- 
native power  over  the  matter  sent  out. 

The  teachers  in  our  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
suppressing  the  evil  among  their  pupils. 
They  can  do  more,  probably,  to  direct  the 
taste  toward  that  which  is  good,  by  creating 
a  love  for  the  best  there  is  in  literature. 
This  is  as  important  a  function  as  a  teacher 
can  discharge.  If  he  can  lead  a  pupil  to  a 
course  of  proper  reading  he  is  doing  more 
for  his  pupil's  real  education  than  by  con- 
ducting his  recitations.  And  the  Christian 
pastor  can  aid  the  good  work  both  &om  the 
pulpit  and  in  the  homes  of  his  charge. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  lies  partly  with 
publishers.  Every  good  periodical  or  book 
is  an  antidote  to  that  which  is  bad.  It  is 
the  bright  side  of  this  subject,  that  so  much 
is  done  by  religious  publishing  societies,  as 
well  as  by  private  houses,  in  sending  out 
healthful  reading.  Much  of  this  goes 
through  the  Sabbath  schools,  and  so  is 
widely  dififused.  To  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of 
such  literature  is  "goodish,"  but  better  be 
"  goodish  "  than  dirty.  If  we  are  capable  of 
judging,  moreover,  there  is  of  late  a  decided 
improvement  in  these  publications.  The 
periodicals  and  the  books  of  our  Sabbath- 
school  libraries,  in  point  of  literary  style,  of 
common-sense  views  of  life,  of  manline®  in 
piety,  are  better  than  they  used  to  be.  We 
are  glad  to  feel  assured  that  in  the  religious 
juvenile  literature  that  circulates  so  widely 
through  our  Sabbath  schools,  there  is  mudi 
that  antidotes  pernicious  publications. 

As  regards  a  literature  not  distinctively 
religious,  publishers  can  accomplish  far  more^' 
even,  than  they  have  already  done.     Th^ 
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can  famish  a  literature  for  the  young,  in- 
structive without  being  tedious,  stirring 
without  being  unwarrantably  exciting,  stimu- 
lating without  being  untrue  to  nature.  We 
do  not  expect  them  to  do  this  in  charity, 
but  to  do  it  in  such  wise  that  it  shall  repay 
ihem,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  a 
benefit  to  the  young. 

Finally,  let  it  be  said  that  whatever  will 
prevent  or  curtail  the  profits  of  the  makers 
and  vendors  of  this  pernicious  trash,  will  be 
the  most  potent  remedy  that  can  be  applied. 
This  literature  is  printed  and  sold  because  it 
is  remunerative.  The  makers  and  vendors 
do  not  desire,  in  most  of  the  cases  certainly, 


to  corrupt  the  young.  But  they  know  that 
their  wares  appeal  to  the  youthfiil  appetite, 
and  so  long  as  they  make  money  by  the  sale 
they  will  be  careless  as  to  the  effects.  Of 
course,  this  is  where  the  root  of  the  whole 
evil  is  to  be  found.  The  amount  involved 
in  these  publications  is  so  great  as  to  inter- 
pose a  serious  obstacle  to  their  suppression. 
But  now,  if  in  any  of  the  wajrs  we  have 
suggested,  or  in  any  others  that  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  community,  the  sale  of  these 
publications  may  be  seriously  diminished, 
that  will  be  most  effective  progress  toward 
the  extinction  of  the  evil. 


MYSTICISM. 


(Metkodiit  Q^arUrly  Beview,) 


SR  was  there  an  age  when  what 
is  true  in  Mysticism  needed  em- 
phatic assertion  more  than  it  does 
to  day.  The  general  drift  of  thought  is 
antagonistic  to  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal. 
Science,  and  by  this  word  is  generally  under- 
stood the  material  and  economic  province, 
absorbs  in  itself  all  thought  and  investiga- 
tion, and  thus  proves  a  very  Minotaur,  con- 
suming numberless  noble  souls.  It  seems 
taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no  science  of 
the  spiritual,  that  philosophy  is  a  delusion, 
and  that  religion,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is  a 
weakness  of  noble  minds. 

If,  then,  all  the  work  of  philosophy  in  the 
past  is  not  utterly  valueless — ^if  it  is  not  a 
mere  search  after  truth,  and  vain  besides — 
if  its  march  through  the  ages  has  not  left 
behind  it  a  Golgotha — ^if  religion  is  not  the 
invention  of  man — ^if  its  varied  forms  are 
not  equally  valueless  and  equally  misleading 
— if,  finally,  God  is  not  an  empty  dream  of 


humanity— then  it  behoves  us  to  set  forth 
spiritual  truth  with  the  same  persistent 
reiteration  which  they  employ  who  find  in 
matter  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
research  and  of  all  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  assert  that 
the  term  science  cannot  be  monopolised  by 
physical  research,  or  limited  to  results 
reached  by  alembic  and  microscope,  or  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  domain  of  matter.  There 
is  a  science  of  the  invisible  as  well  as  of  the 
visible,  just  as  reliable,  and,  in  its  way, 
equally  thorough.  In  truth,  there  is  a 
science  of  faith,  one,  as  Van  Oosterzee  de- 
clares, "  of  which  the  life  of  faith  forms  the 
source  and  root,  or  if  you  will,  the  principle 
and  starting-point."  Still  further  he  says, 
"  The  true  Christian  can  come,  by  the  way 
of  a  living  faith  in  Christ,  to  a  knowledge 
and  certainty  of  God  and  Divine  things, 
which  is,  in  its  nature,  second  to  no  other." 
All  knowledge  ends  [in  mystery,  physical 
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science  like  every  other ;  and  the  advantage 
of  a  spiritual  philosophy  is,  that  it  carries 
np  the  loose  threads  of  ultimate  physical 
science  into  the  hand  of  God,  and  thus  gives 
an  adequate  solution  of  all  these  mysteries. 
Every  branch  of  physical  science  comes  to 
this  ultima  Thule,  as  Ulrici  has  so  admirably 
shown  in  his  "  Gott  und  die  Natur"  and 
thus  places  in  our  hands  the  proof  of  the 
Divine. 

The  spiritual  world,  then,  is  existent  as 
really  as  the  material,  and  has  its  laws,  as 
inflexible  as  those  which  determine  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  like 
manner,  we  must  insist  that  religion  has  its 
raison  d'etre  as  much  as  any  other  constant 
phenomenon  of  human  history.  The  shallow 
view  of  the  deistic  period  of  the  last  century, 
which  declared  religion  and  the  Church  to 
be  the  work  of  priestcraft,  is  held  no  louger 
by  those  who  have  followed  the  course  of 
philosophic  thought. 

Schleiermacher,  in  his  matchless  way,  and 
the  philosophers  of  Germany,  have  shown 
the  world  that  religion,  the  State,  and  art 
are  powers  that  be,  and  are  ''  ordained  of 
(Sod."  Even  Comte  provided  for  the  reli- 
gious nature  of  man.  Feuerbach  apotheo- 
sized humanity,  and  Fiske,  in  the  wake  of 
Strauss,  makes  an  exposition  of  the  religious 
sentiments,  and  chants  "Nearer,  my  God, 
to  thee,"  as  a  hymn  of  obedience  to  cosmic 
law. 

The  term  Mysticism,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  in  bad  repute.  Mystic  is  one  of  those 
vague  epithets  of  reproach  which  men  hurl 
at  those  they  disapprove,  while  yet  attaching 
no  very  definite  meaning  to  the  word.  It 
has  an  evil  sense  as  well  as  a  good  one,  and, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  evil  association  is 
often  most  prominent  to  the  mind  when  the 
term  is  used.  The  Germans  have  two  terms 
applicable  to  the  general  subject,  mystic, 
expressive  of  approval,  and  Mysticismus,  of 
disapproval  It  would  avoid  much  confusion 
if  we  had  in  the  English  language  terms 


thus  related  and  yet  expressive  of  widely 
different  phenomena.  Since  this  is  not  the 
case,  we  must  be  content  to  speak  of  a 
true  and  a  false  Mysticism.  Sack,  in  his 
"  Christliclie  Polemik**  makes  the  distinction 
just  spoken  of;  for  while  Mysticismus  is  one 
form  of  separatism,  mystic  he  declares  to  be 
profoundly  Christian.  So,  more  definitely 
still,  Nitzsch  declares  in  his  System  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  "  that  the  religious  man,  the 
man  of  faith,  is,  as  such,  a  mystic,  for  he 
in  whose  consciousness  God  does  not  appear 
certainly  does  not  feel  God,  nor  can  he  hiow 
or  honour  Him;  but  he  who  only  thinks 
Him,  without  loving  Him  and  becoming 
pure  in  heart,  cannot  know  Him  vitally; 
much  less  can  he  behold  Him  spiritually 
who  desires  to  see  Him  with  the  outward 
sense.  The  inner  life  of  religion  is  ever 
Mysticism." 

In  exact  accordance,  then,  with  these 
views,  we  hold  most  emphatically  that  a  true 
Mysticism  is  a  normal  and  a  sublime  form 
of  human  thought  and  feeling ;  that  it  is  a 
nobler  and  truer  development  than  that 
level  common  sense  so  much  extolled ;  that 
it  gives  free  play  to  that  sense  of  mystery 
which  we  cannot  escape  if  we  would ;  that 
it  is  grounded  in  a  profounder  philosophy 
even  than  those  can  offer  who  assume  to 
scout  it.  Still  more,  a  true  Mysticism  alone 
can  satisfy  the  religious  nature  of  man,  and 
place  him  en  rapport  with  things  invisible 
and  eternal.  Keligion '  deals  with  those 
verities  which,  though  unseen,  are  the  most 
real  of  all,  and  which  are  apprehended 
most  completely  by  the  true  mystia  The 
Scriptures  are  full  of  these  mystical  elements* 
for  even  Paul,  the  logician,  constantly  deals 
in  them.  But  John  is  the  true  mjrstic  above 
all,  the  normal  type  of  the  profoundest  reli- 
gious thought  and  experience.  The  eagle  is 
his  symbol,  soaring  toward  the  sun  of  truth, 
in  the  words  of  the  medieval  hjrmn : 

"  Qao  nee  vatet  neo  propheta 
Eyolayit  altitis.'* 
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Let  lis  ask,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  the 
objective  point  of  Mysticism — what  is  the 
goal  of  the  mystic's  search  ? 

First  and  always  it  is  God.  The  mystic 
seeks  to  gain  access  to  the  Divine  in  the  most 
direct  way.  He  yearns  after  communion 
with  Him  who  is  the  ground  of  all  being, 
and  the  source  of  all  life.  Erdmann,  the 
philosopher  of  Halle,  classifies  the  mystics 
as  speculative,  practical,  and  theosophic. 
But  the  determinant  attribute  of  Mysticism 
after  all  is  practical,  and  it  is  this  life- 
interest  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole. 
The  speculative  form,  of  which  he  makes 
Eckhart  a  representative,  is  equally  prac- 
tical; but,  in  addition,  this  form  seeks  to 
vindicate  itself  at  the  bar  of  reason.  It 
desires  to  show  that  communion  with  God  is 
the  demand  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  of 
the  heart.  RuyBbroek,  whom  he  presents  as 
a  representative  of  the  practical  form  of 
M3rsticism,  is  no  more  so  really  than  Suso  and 
Tauler,  whom  he  locates  in  the  first  division. 
So  the  theosophic  mystic,  as  he  makes 
Boehme  to  be,  is  fundamentally  and  of  set 
purpose  practical ;  but  his  form  of  statement 
is  overloaded  with  physical,  and  even  alche- 
mistic,  modes  of  expression. 

In  every  form,  then,  and  in  every  age, 
Mysticism  has  been  a  search  after  God,  or 
an  attempt  to  frame  what  Bernard  called 
an  "itinerary  of  the  soul  to  God."  The 
same  thing  has  been  claimed  for  philosophy, 
but  it  cannot  be  asserted  in  the  same  sense. 
Philosophy,  it  is  true,  seeks  to  answer  the 
great  questions  of  freedom,  immortaUty,  and 
God;  but  Mysticism  aims  in  its  sublime 
flight  directly  and  always  at  the  Divine. 
Even  in  its  perverted  forms  the  same  asser- 
tion holds  good.  In  the  ecstasy  of  Plotinus 
and  the  intellectual  intuition  of  Schelling, 
in  the  pantheistic  reveries  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit,  and  the  scarcely  less  definite 
pantheism  of  Fichte's  Way  to  the  Blessed 
lAfe,  we  trace  the  irrepressible  instinct 
that  leads  the  human  soul  up  to  its  source. 


Mysticism  has  ever  been  a  reaction  from 
formalism  and  dogmatism  in  religion.  When 
Christian  men  have  been  reliant  upon  the 
letter,  the  mystic  has  always  exalted  the 
spirit.  When  the  Church  has  been  content 
with  mere  dogmatic  statement  and  intellec- 
tual orthodoxy,  the  mjrstic  revival  has  come, 
to  rehabilitate  its  spiritual  life  and  send  new 
streams  of  power  along  its  arid  channels. 

Especially  was  this  true  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Gothic  cathedral  of  scholasti- 
cism rose  in  proportion  and  grace  as  the 
centuries  passed  away ;  its  pinnacles  and 
spires  caught  the  sunlight  far  up  in  air,  and 
we  look  upon  the  edifice  with  wonder  to- 
day. But  the  windows  were  darkened,  the 
clerestory  had  no  openings  toward  heaven, 
and  the  altars  lacked  incense.  Then  came 
Mysticism  with  its  immediacy,  its  inward 
light,  and  its  ecstatic  experiences.  Faith 
was  exalted  above  reason,  experience  above 
theology,  vision  above  logic,  and,  in  general, 
life  above  theory.  Instead  of  the  cathedral 
there  came  the  conventicle,  without  furniture 
and  without  adornment ;  but  it  was  open  to 
the  sky,  and  crowded  with  worshippers  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Like  all  reactions,  it 
was  excessive,  and  often  destructive ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  far  more  healthful  in  its 
excess  of  life  than  the  stagnation  which 
preceded  it. 

In  fact,  there  were  times  preceding  the 
Reformation  when  the  true  Church  was  with 
the  mystics,  rather  than  with  the  proud 
hierarchy  which  ever  thrust  the  priest 
between  the  individual  soul  and  Christ. 
Certainly,  as  Ullmann  has  so  well  shown, 
they  were  the  reformers  before  the  Refor- 
mation. Over  against  the  objectivity  of 
scholasticism  they  emphasized  subjectivity ; 
over  against  the  priesthood  they  exalted 
the  rights  of  the  individual  believer ;  over 
against  the  opus  operatum  they  pointed  to 
the  ideal  significance  of  the  rites  of  the 
Church :  in  fine,  they  were  the  exponents 
of  intemalism,  individuality,  and  liberty. 
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They  accomplished  by  internal  development 
what  the  Reformation  did  by  revolutionary 
acts. 

Again,  a  hundred  years  after  Luther,  a 
new  dogmatism  began  to  reign  in  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  a  new  scholasticism 
was  introduced,  careful  only  for  orthodoxy, 
and  neglectful  of  spiritual  life.  Then  the 
shoemaker  of  Gorlitz  began  to  be  the  subject 
of  illuminations,  and  to  write  out  thoughts 
which  even  Hegel  praises  for  their  specula- 
tive depths.  The  exhortation  of  the  magis- 
trates, "  to  stick  to  his  last,"  was  all  in  vain ; 
and  so,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  his  mystical 
shop,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  and  the  rest, 
shines  the  Aurora  of  a  spiritual  morning. 

So,  again,  when  England  was  slumbering 
in  spiritual  sloth,  and  the  Established  Church 
with  its  ministers  had  become  faithless,  and 
even  practical  scepticism  reigned  supreme, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  such  various 
authorities  as  Southey,  Isaac  Taylor,  and 
Archbishop  Manning,  the  Wesleyan  Refor- 
mation came,  the  soberest,  and  so  the  truest, 
Mysticism  of  all. 

Thus  Mysticism  is  ever  practical  in  motive 
and  final  cause,  whatever  may  be  the  method 
pursued.  The  highest  object  of  human 
thought,  the  eternal  goal  of  human  longing, 
the  rest  of  the  human  spirit,  God,  is  the 
terminus  a  quo  and  the  terminus  ad  quern 
of  the  mystic's  search. 

We  may  see,  then,  secondly,  of  what  value 
the  study  of  Mysticism  is  to  us.  Preger,  in  a 
new  monograph  upon  this  subject,  writes: — 

"  The  history  of  Mysticism  is  said  to  be  only  a  clinic 
history,  bat  mayhap  aU  found  here  is  not  sickness  ; 
perhaps  the  Grerman  Mysticism  in  the  Middle  Ages 
is  one  of  the  great  steps  of  development  in  the  history 
of  the  religious  and  spiritual  life  of  our  people  ;  and 
perhaps  those  are  right  who  see  in  this  one  of  the 
most  significant  preparations  for  the  German  Refor- 
mation ;  perhaps  those  also  who  claim  to  have  found 
n  it  the  cradle  of  German  philosophy." 

So,  also,  Martensen,  in  his  Meister 
Eckhart,  writes : — 

"  Christian  Mysticism  is  not  only  a  most  significant 


form  of  piety,  and  tiie  reUgions  life  %  peculiar  reli- 
gious growth,  rooting  in  the  depths  of  the  feeling  and 
the  heart,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  form  of  sgenmr 
lative  theology.  So  far  is  Mysticism,  according  to  its 
innermost  nature,  from  being  antagonistic  to  reaun, 
that  we  olaim  for  it  rather  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  religious  speculation  itsell" 

That  these  estimates  are  not  exaggerated 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
tendency  which  ever  emerges  in  the  history 
of  human  thought  and  feeling.  In  some  iA 
its  forms,  either  genuine  or  perverted,  its 
representatives  stand  forth  in  almost  every 
age.  That  which  associates  these  men  to- 
gether, and  which  links  men  otherwise  so 
diverse  in  all  respects,  must  be  a  constant 
factor  of  humanity,  must  be  grounded  in 
our  common  nature,  must  be  the  outgrowth 
of  an  instinct,  if  you  please,  which  charac- 
terises man  as  such.  As  a  study  of  human 
nature  it  demands  our  attention,  if  we 
would  not  be  less  cosmopolitan  than  die 
Roman  Terence.  Besides,  a  closer  exami- 
nation will  discover  to  us  great  truths  under 
paradoxieal  forms  of  expression,  and  the 
highest  spiritual  utterances,  though  it  may 
be  in  a  barbaric  dress  ;  in  fine,  food  for  th« 
spiritual  sustenance  of  the  children  of  light 
— ^very  pearls,  which  are  ever  trodden  under 
the  feet  of  the  multitude.  In  Eckhart  one 
may  study  Mysticism  in  its  deepest  forms. 
Whoever  has  compassed  him  has  gained  an 
insight  into  essential  M3rsticism.  Martensen 
sa3rs  of  him :  "He  is  in  the  circle  of  Grerman 
mystics  the  most  prominent  form,  the  mast^ 
of  the  whole  school,  in  whom  Mysticism  pre- 
sents itself  in  its  strongest  originality."  And 
yet  the  most  competent  authorities  deny 
that  the  charge  of  pantheism,  so  often 
attached  to  him,  is  a  just  one.  His  pan- 
theism is  not  in  the  thought  which  he  would 
present,  but  simply  in  the  form  of  expression 
as  viewed  in  the  light  of  modem  thought 
Eckhart,  were  he  living  in  our  day,  would 
use  more  guarded  expressions,  and  repudiate 
the  charge  of  pantheism  with  indignation. 
Ruysbroek,  who  belongs  to  the  same  stand- 
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point  with  Eckhart,  Suso,  and  Tauler, 
defines  four  classes  of  so-called  mystics, 
against  whose  principles  he  cannot  express 
himself  with  too  great  indignation.  The 
first  class  assert  that  they  belong  to  the 
Divine  essence,  and  that  they  are  superior 
to  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  the  second  assert  that 
they  are  Divine  by  nature ;  the  third  de- 
clare themselves  Divine  sons  of  God  in  the 
same  sense  as  Christ  was  ;  while  the  fourth 
are  nihilists,  declaring  that  neither  them- 
selves nor  God  have  any  real  existence.  So 
we  see  that  the  lines  were  drawn  then,  and, 
closely  as  the  expressions  of  these  men  trend 
upon  pantheism,  in  our  view  they  were  yet 
not  chargeable  with  it. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  questionable 
statements  of  Master  Eckhart,  which,  we  are 
sure,  can  be  vindicated  as  full  of  speculative 
truth,  and  the  utterances  of  a  deep  Christian 
experience. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  this 
utterance  of  his :  "  God  in  Himself  was  not 
God — in  the  creature  only  hath  He  become 
(}od."  We  may  grant  that  this  is  not 
strictly  true,  yet  in  Eckhart's  design  it  is 
only  a  bold  form  of  statement  of  the 
well-known  distinction  in  theology,  which 
solves  many  perplexing  questions  regarding 
the  attributes  of  God  per  se,  and  God  in  re- 
lation to  the  world.  Eckhart  is  only 
emphasising  the  thought  that  the  Divine 
seeks  manifestation  in  the  creature-world, 
and  obeys  the  ethical  imperative  of  love. 
This  yearning  of  the  Divine  after  His  crea- 
tures is  surely  rational,  and  scriptural  too, 
for  Christ  Himself  asserted  "  that  likewise 
joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth."  It  is  really  not  so  bold  a  state- 
ment as  that  of  the  Christian  lady  into 
whose  heart  the  Scotch  Dr.  Brown  dropped 
the  relentless  question :  ''Janet,  what  should 
you  say  if,  after  all  He  has  done  for  you, 
God  should  let  you  drop  into  hell  ? " 

The  profound  answer  was :    **  E'en's  He 
likes ;  if  He  does,  he'll  lose  mair  than  Til  do." 


He  is  charged  with  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  emanation,  as  he  uses  the  term.  But  he 
explains  creation  as  an  outflow  of  the  crea- 
ture mediated  by  the  Divine  will 

He  says,  in  various  forms  of  expression, 
"The  eye  whereby  I  inwardly  see  (Jod 
is  the  same  eye  whereby  God  inwardly 
sees  me."  But  he  is  here  speaking  of  the 
"spark,"  or  ganster,  of  the  soul,  the  un- 
created essential  reason,  which  is  God  within 
us.  In  other  cases  this  expression  is  to  be 
explained  by  his  theory  of  perception,  ac- 
cording to  which  he  would  assert  that  the 
union  of  the  thing  perceived  with  the  soul 
is  so  intimate  that  soul  and  thing  become 
one.  In  fact  he  says  on  one  occasion,  "  Eye 
is  wood,  and  wood  is  my  eye."  Surely,  all 
want  of  distinction  between  the  soul  and 
God  is  denied,  when  he  says  in  this  immediate 
connection,  "  Soul  is  God,  and  God  is  soul, 
and  in  the  actuality  of  its  seeing,  Gbd  and 
soul  persist  in  one  essence.  Still  each  remains 
what  it  is,  although  they  become  one  in  the 
actuality  of  seeing."  One  more  quotation 
will  suffice  to  vindicate  Eckhart  from  the 
charge  of  pantheism.  "  How  is  it  with  the 
soul  lost  in  God  ?  May  it  find  itself  or  not  ? 
And  although  it  sinks  and  sinks  in  the 
eternity  of  the  Divine  essence,  it  can  yet 
never  grasp  the  ground.  Therefore  has  God 
left  it  a  little  point,  whereby  it  returns  into 
itself,  and  finds  itself,  and  confesses  itself 
creature."  He  sajrs  somewhere,  "  God  and  I 
are  one  in  knowing  :"  a  thought  which  Hegel 
has  made  his  own,  with  all  the  consequences, 
in  his  Philosophy  of  Religion.  But  what 
has  already  been  said  about  perception  will 
assure  us  that  he  does  not  mean  it  in  the 
pantheistic  sense.  Besides,  he  is  speaking 
from  the  heart  of  the  scholastic  premise  that 
thought  and  being  are  one,  as  well  as  empha- 
sizing, perhaps  one-sidedly,  the  fact  of  the 
Divine  substrate  of  human  thought  and 
human  personality.  When  he  says,  "The 
inner  voice  is  the  voice  of  God,"  we  readily 
acquiesce ;  but  when  he  passes  from  the  ethical 
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to  the  intellectual  reciprocity  of  the  human 
and  the  Divine,  we  lag  behind  him. 

When  he  says,  "The  heavenly  Father 
produces  His  only-begotten  Son  in  Himself 
and  in  me — for  I  am  one  with  Him — He  can- 
not exclude  me/'  we  shake  our  heads  in 
disapproval.  Yet  as  sober  a  theologian  as 
Cudworth  has  the  same  thought  of  the 
Christian  soul  becoming  a  Christ,  and  it  is 
not  far  to  seek  a  Scripture  analogue  in 
"  Christ  in  you." 

The  two  great  thoughts  with  which  the 
mystic  deals  are  renunciation  of  self  and 
obedience  to  God.  These  are  confessed  to 
be  practical  duties  by  the  soberest  Christian 
of  to-day.  Without  the  former  we  have  not 
met  the  first  condition  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  opened  the  way  to  implicit  obedience. 
"Then  shall  a  man,"  says  Eckhart,  "be 
truly  poor,  when  he  is  as  free  from  his 
creature-will  as  he  was  before  he  was  born. 
He  alone  hath  true  spiritual  poverty  who 
wills  nothing,  knows  nothing,  desires 
nothing."  It  has  sometimes  been  demanded 
of  the  Christian  that  his  will  should  be  so 
entirely  acquiescent  in  the  Divine  that  he 
should  consent  to  be  damned,  were  it  the 
will  of  God.  It  certainly  is  not  an  adequate 
mode  of  statement,  and  all  of  truth  which  it 
contains  is  expressed  in  Eckhart's  account 
of  the  beggar. 

"  What  if  God  were  to  caat  thee  into 
hell  ?"  said  the  scholar. 

"  Cast  me  into  hell  ?  His  goodness  holds 
Him  back  therefrom.  Yet  if  He  did,  I 
should  have  two  arms  to  embrace  Him 
withal.  One  arm  is  true  humility,  and 
therewith  am  I  one  with  His  holy  humanity. 
And  with  the  right  arm  of  love,  that  joineth 
His  holy  Godhead,  I  would  embrace  Him, 
so  He  must  come  with  me  into  hell  likewise. 
And,  even  so,  I  would  sooner  be  in  hell  and 
have  God,  than  in  heaven  and  not  have 
Him." 

Suso,  who  has  been  c«Jled  the  minnesinger 
of  Divine   love,    was    wont   to  say — thus 


uniting  in  one  formula  the  two  elements  of 
renunciation  and  obedience — "  A  man  of 
true  self-abandonment  must  be  t^nbuilt  from 
the  creature,  fnbuilt  with  Christ,  and  over- 
built into  the  Godhead." 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  mystic 
trance — the  ecstasies  which  sometimes  over- 
master the  subject  of  Divine  illumination. 
Such  experiences  do  not  seem  wholly  unlikely 
or  abnormal  An  imdue  yearning  for  these 
spiritual  delights  is  deprecated  by  the  bett^ 
class  of  mystics ;  and  Jeremy  Taylor  says, 
"  It  is  not  discretion  in  a  servant  to  hasten 
to  his  meal  and  snatch  at  the  refreshment  of 
visions  —  unions  and  abstractions. "  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  also  seeks  for  peace,  and  joy, 
and  charity  to  all  men,  and  leaves  "the 
high  hills  to  the  harts  and  the  climbing 
goats."  Still  Henry  More  makes  the  fitting 
distinction  when  he  writes,  "  To  such  enthu- 
siasm as  is  but  the  triumph  of  the  soul  of 
man,  inebriated,  as  it  were,  with  the  de- 
licious sense  of  the  Divine  life,  that  blessed 
Root  and  Original  of  all  holy  wisdom  and 
virtue,  I  am  as  much  a  friend  as  I  am  to  die 
vulgar,  fanatical  enthusiasm  a  professed 
enemy." 

Surely  if  scientific  discovery  and  the  dawn 
of  intellectual  truth  upon  the  soul  have 
kindled  raptures  such  as  we  know  to  be  real, 
much  more  might  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  spiritual  truth  and  accomplished  com- 
munion with  God  would  thrill  the  inmost 
soul  in  a  manner  unknown  on  any  lower 
plane.  If  Archimedes' "Eureka!"  and  Pytha- 
goras' hecatomb  are  only  faint  expressions 
of  intellectual  joy ;  if  Kepler  cried  out  in 
rapture,  "  0,  God,  I  think  thy  thoughts 
after  thee  I "  and  Newton  was  unmanned 
by  his  discovery  of  universal  gravitation, 
surely  Suso's  visions  are  not  wholly  in- 
credible, nor  Boehme's  two  revelations,  nor 
the  Contemplation  of  the  Victorines.  They 
may  be,  and  probably  are,  exaggerations; 
the  spiritual  equilibrium  is  not  maintained, 
as  might  be  expected ;  things  are  not  viewed 
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in  "the  dry  light*'  of  reason;  but  still  we 
insist  that  these  high  experiences  are  not 
wholly  delusion,  and  have  their  rational 
ground  in  the  depths  of  the  human  soul. 

Thirdly,  Mysticism  is  far  more  to  us  than 
a  study  of  one  phase  of  human  thought  and 
feeling,  or  than  a  stadium  of  the  philosophic 
development  of  mankind.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  practical  interest  to  us — in  fact, 
no  other  than  this  :  May  we  know  God  and 
hold  intimate  personal  communion  with 
Him  ?  The  yearning  of  the  race  after  the 
Divine  and  our  misery  without  Him  show  the 
practical  issues  of  the  question.  It  is  the 
highest  and  deepest  of  all,  compared  with 
which  all  other  investigations  are  of  but 
little  account.  Whatever  eke  Revelation  is 
given  to  accomplish,  the  focus  of  Scripture 
truth  is  here. 

Mysticism,  then,  brings  us  back  to  the 
conviction  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  soul, 
that  God  is  accessible  to  us.  It  scouts  the 
philosophy  of  nescience,  which  Hamilton 
brought  forward,  and  which  Mansel  pushed 
to  the  limits  of  absurdity.  It  scofis  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge, 
certainly  so  far  as  regards  Gh>d,  and  asserts 
adequate  knowledge,  though  it  be  partial 
and  finite.  The  mystic  laughs  to  scorn 
The  Limits  of  Seligiaus  Thought,  and 
deems  it,  as  it  truly  is,  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  of  books.  U  he  must  choose 
between  the  two,  he  would  sooner  take  to 
his  heart  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
If  the  doctrine  of  relativity  is  to  be  accepted 
at  all,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  truism,  namely, 
we  can  know  only  so  far  as  we  have  the 
capacity  to  know.  Ulrici  says  in  Glauben 
tmd  Wissen: — 

The  attribute  oonditioned,  as  applied  to  our 
knowledge,  is  qualitative,  a  peooUarity  of  our 
knowing,  but  by  no  means  a  quantitative  limi- 
tation of  the  same  through  another.  Thus  no 
real  existence  is  excluded  from  our  cognition, 
bat  every  existent,  thing,  without  exception,  may 
be  known  by  us  if  it  meets  the  conditions  of  our 
cognition." 


Therefore,  as  consciousness  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  perception  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  no 
less  so  as  regards  the  Divine.  Men  may  j  uggle 
as  they  will  with  the  ditig  an  sich,  and  deny 
our  knowledge,  since  we  <^nnot  escape  con- 
sciousness ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  we 
do  have  real  knowledge  of  the  thing  in  per- 
ception, and  of  God,  as  of  all  else.  Thus, 
as  Maurice  well  says,  "  We  cannot  discover 
the  Eternal  and  Infinite,  but  He  discovers 
Himself."  The  Divine  Orb  rises  above  the 
horizon  of  consciousness,  illuminating  the 
whole  field,  and  giving  knowledge  of  Him- 
self. Along  with  the  self-consciousness  and 
the  world-consciousness,  as  the  philosophers 
say,  is  a  God-consciousness.  This  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  instinct,  or,  rather,  it  is  an 
intuition,  capable  of  being  crushed  out,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  being  developed  on  the 
other.  Thus  tins  religious  consciousness 
may  become  at  last  communion.  Thus,  too, 
on  philosophic  grounds,  we  may  assert  an 
elevated  and  immediate  consciousness  of 
Grod.  The  declaration  of  Paul,  "  In  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  is  the 
profoundest  philosophic  truth.  The  vision 
of  Gk>d  in  Malebranche  is  not  the  exact 
truth,  but  infinitely  nearer  the  same  than 
that  deistic  transcendence  which  is  so  fearful 
of  pantheism  as  to  give  no  place  to  the 
sister  truth  of  the  Divine  Immanence.  Paul 
asserts  the  same  most  definitely  in  saying 
"  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,"  and 
routes  all  the  advocates  of  nescience  by 
declaring  the  search  after  God,  the  feeling 
after  Him,  and  the  finding  at  last. 

Turning  now  from  these  general  considera- 
tions, which  may  be  called  philosophic,  let 
us  consider  those  which  are  specifically 
Christian.  The  postulate  of  Scripture,  the 
thought  which  is  ever  prominent  throughout 
the  New  Testament,  is  that  of  man's  know- 
ledge of  God,  and  the  possibility,  yea,  neces- 
sity, of  communion  with  Him.  If  Revela- 
tion is  not  to  be  vapoured  away  into  mere 
external  truth,  it  is  to  be  estimated  after 
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the  words  of  Christ  when  He  says,  "  This  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou 
hast  sent."  The  words  of  Paul  are  to  the 
same  effect :  "  The  things  which  (Jod  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him,  .  .  .  God 
hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit," 
or,  better  still,  the  words  of  John  :  '*  Every 
one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth 
God." 

Of  course,  all  this  is  true  only  of  those 
who  have  met  the  conditions  of  Christian 
faith,  and  have  entered  into  communion 
with  God,  even  though  it  be  in  but  an  initial 
stage  and  a  germinal  experience.  The 
proud,  unbelieving  world  is  excluded  from 
such  a  knowledge  by  its  self-maintained  in- 
capacity to  receive  it,  as  Paul  tells  us,  "  The 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
spirit  of  God,  .  .  .  because  they  are  erpirit- 
ually  discerned." 

Now,  all  this  is  the  central  core  of  Mysti- 
cism. These  are  the  thoughts  in  which  the 
mystic  delights,  and  which  he  seeks  to  verify 
in  his  daily  experience. 

The  lessons  of  Mysticism  are  lessons  for 
this  present  time,  because  of  our  continual 
proneness  to  sink  down  to  the  plane  of  natu- 
ralism and  worldliness,  and  forget  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Divine  Master.  The  great  want 
of  the  Church  to-day  is  a  profounder  appre- 
hension of  the  foundation  truths  of  spiritual 
life,  and  a  translation  of  the  same  into  indi- 
vidual experience.  The  mass  of  Christians 
seem  to  hold  the  profounder  truths  of 
Scripture  speculatively,  and  fail  to  appre- 
hend their  deepest  meaning.  They  have 
some  knowledge  of  God,  but  not  an  intimate 
and  unintermittent  communion.  They  take 
the  utterances  of  the  Saviour  and  of  inspired 
men  at  a  vast  discount,  ofben  appropriating 
into  their  experience  only  the  lowest  potency 
of  spiritual  Ufe.  The  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  great  privileges  there  proclaimed 
must  be  taken  up  into  our  experience,  and 
the  test  of  use  applied  to  them.     They 


enunciate  great  facts  of  spiritual  life.  They 
are  but  a  dead  letter,  unless  we  verify  them 
in  daily  use.  The  Scriptures  state  spiritual 
facts  to  us  as  a  scientific  work  states  physical 
truth.  They  give  us  the  conditions  upon 
which  their  facts  may  be  verified  in  personal 
experience,  without  which,  indeed,  they 
cannot  be  verified  at  all. 

Now,  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian 
world  does  not,  we  think,  verify  spiritual 
truth  in  this  manner.  Hence  the  weakness 
of  the  Church,  and  the  feeble  life  of  believers ; 
hence  the  failure  of  the  Church  to  impress 
upon  the  world  a  conviction  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  spiritual  life  which  the  Master 
has  placed  in  its  possession. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Mysticism  of  John. 
"God  is  light;"  and  what  other  function 
has  light  than  to  reveal  itself  and  all  things 
upon  which  it  falls?  Still  further,  this  light 
is  not  inaccessible,  because  it  has  been  mani- 
fested in  the  human  sphere  through  his  Son ; 
and,  yet  more,  the  end  of  man's  existence  is 
to  have  fellowship  with  this  life  and  this 
light. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by 
purely  intellectual  processes.  We  can  never 
get  beyond  ourselves  by  mere  thou^t, 
though  it  be  Titanic.  Plotinus  cannot 
teach  us  how  we  may  reach  God  by  his 
ecstasy,  for  the  o.v$o%  v6ov  does  not  balhe 
in  the  light  of  the  Divine ;  nor  can  Schelling 
lift  us  to  the  Divine  manifestation  by  his 
intellectual  intuition,  although  in  his  Er- 
langen  lectures  he  woos  us  to  a  renunciation 
that  sounds  strangely  like  the  Christian. 
They  give  us  but  an  ignis  fatuus,  a  creation 
of  the  imagination.  The  true  mystical,  the 
practical  way,  is  the  only  way  to  climb  to 
God.  Love  is  the  solvent  word,  and  John 
speaks  it  wh«a  he  ssja,  "Every  one  that 
loveth  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  Grod ;" 
or,  negatively,  "  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth 
not  God."  The  words  of  Pascal  are  fsuniliar, 
"  The  things  of  this  world  must  be  known 
to  be  loved,  but  the  things  of  God  must  be 
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loved  to  be  known."  Plotinus  claimed  to 
have  reaehed  his  serene  height  only  twice  in 
his  life;  and  Schelimg  declares  that  such 
experience  is  not  for  the  mass  of  men,  but 
accorded  only  to  the  innermost  circle  of  the 
initiated.  The  true  mystic,  however,  declares 
that  the  revelation  of  God  to  the  soul  of 
man  through  love  and  obedience  is  for  all — 
equally  for  the  peasant  and  the  philosopher — 
yea,  more  frequently  granted  to  the  former 
than  the  latter,  because  he  can  more  easily 
put  himself  in  relation  to  the  revealing  God. 
Thus  the  vision  of  God  is  to  be  gained 
from  no  intellectual  Himalayah ;  the  philo- 
sopher may  pile  Ossa  upon  Pelion  in  vain  : 
he  cannot  scale  the  heavenly  heights.  But 
to  the  loving  soul  God  reveals  himself.  The 
glory  of  a  conscious  communion  irradiates 
the  soul  Bapture  untold,  and  well  nigh 
too  much  for  mortal  soul  to  bear,  becomes 
at  times  its  portion;  as  the  Rabbins  say 
that  Moses  died  because  of  the  kiss  of  God ; 
and  even  in  these  prosaic  modern  days, 
Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  cried  out,  "  Withhold 
Thy  hand,  0  God,  lest  the  vessel  burst  1 " 

The  two  imperative  demands  which  Mys- 
ticism has  always  made  are  abnegation  of  self, 
and  thus  of  sin — and  then  entire  consecration 
to  God.  What  else  than  this  does  Christianity 
demand  of  its  disciples  in  every  age  ?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  mystics  that  ploughs  deeper 
into  the  soul  than  the  words  of  Christ  Him- 
self. Self,  which  is  the  fountain  of  sin,  the 
tap-root  of  transgression,  is  struck  at  by 
that  grand  maxim  with  which  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  begins,  and  which  contains 
Christianity  in  nuce :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit:  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

Another  utterance  of  the  Saviour  which 
recalls  the  mystic  death  of  self  is  this: 
"Whoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it." 

We  know  these  statements  are  truisms  in 
the  Christian  world,  often  on  our  tongues, 
and  deemed  axiomatic.  But  we  do  not  fully 


believe  them  ;  we  do  not  act  as  if  they  were 
literally  true ;  we  do  not  conduct  our  lives  in 
accordance  with  their  deep  meaning.  We 
come  short  of  the  fulness  of  Christian  truth, 
and  rarely  verify  it  in  our  experience.  Self 
is  not  slain;  we  do  not  ascend  "dying- 
wise,"  as  the  mystics  say ;  or,  again,  make 
it  our  motto  with  others,  "  introrsum  ascen- 
derel*  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  entire 
consecration  to  (Jod,  whereby  the  mystic 
"  sets  his  feet  in  a  large  room."  We  aim  at 
the  gifts  of  God,  rather  than  God  himself, 
forgetting  that  with  him  we  have  all.  A 
Kempis  gives  a  conversation  between  the 
soul  and  Christ,  in  which  Tholuck  imitates 
him  in  his  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion, 
wherein  this  lesson  is  taught  to  the  believer. 
Madam  Guyon  also  sings : — 

**  The  love  of  thee  flows  just  as  mnch. 
As  that  of  ebbing  self  subsides  ; 
Onr  hearts,  their  scantiness  is  such. 
Bear  not  the  conflict  of  two  rival  tides." 

When  the  Christian  reaches  this  point,  he 
knows  the  full  meaning  of  the  Saviour's 
utterance:  "If  the  Son,  therefore,  shall 
make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,"  for 
deliberation  gives  place  to  unquestioning 
obedience,  hSiA.  formal  becomes  real  freedom. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
we  need  a  mystic  revival  in  the  Christian 
Church.  There  is  no  danger  in  Mysticism 
as  long  as  it  adheres  to  the  word  of  God, 
and  keeps  from  aberration  thereby.  The 
errors  of  Mysticism  have  always  arisen  from 
neglect  of  this  chart,  given  to  guide  the 
mariner  over  the  sea  of  life.  If  we  cleave 
to  revealed  truth,  we  shall  be  saved  from 
one-sided  subjectivity  and  from  a  morbid 
introspection  as  well. 

Lastly,  the  only  hope  of  a  union  in  the 
future  of  the  severed  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  which  is  His  church,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  deeper  spiritual  life,  in  a  mystic  union 
with  Christ.  On  the  basis  of  dogmas  and 
creeds  we  shall  never  come  together;  but 
when  our  hearts  shall  all  beat  responsive  to 
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the  highest  and  deepest  spiritual  truth, 
when  we  shall  all  work  harmoniously  under 
the  impulse  of  Christian  love,  when,  in  fine, 
the  Mysticism  of  St.  John  shall  take  deep 
root  in  all  the  disciples  of  Christ,  then  the 


subduing  power  of  divine  love  will  draw  us 
together,  and  the  dissensions  of  Christendom 
will  for  ever  cease.  It  must  be  thus,  for 
Mysticism  seeks  to  live  a  life  "hid  with 
Christ,  in  God." 


THE  HUMAN  CONDITIONS  OF  A  GOOD  PRAYER  MEETING. 


By  L.  A.  Qotwaldy  D.D.y  York,  Pennsylvania. 


(Luiheran  QMarteHyJ 


DnRVEFOBE  defining  what  the  human 
D  bISI  conditions  of  a  good  prayer  meet- 
BlS3  ing  are,  it  may,  perhaps,  he  well 
first  clearly  to  understand  what  a  truly  good 
prayer  meeting  itself  is. 

A  good  prayer  meeting  is  an  assembly  of 
Christians  in  which,  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
which  are  there  offered,  and  as  the  result  of 
reverent  meditation  upon  Divine  truth  in 
which  those  who  are  thus  met  together  there 
engage,  the  Holy  Ghost  bestows  the  spiritual 
blessings  which  God,  in  His  word,  has  pro- 
mised to  all  who,  in  sincerity  and  in  truth, 
call  upon  Him. 

These  spiritual  blessings  consist  in  the 
increased  faith,  comfort,  moral  strength,  and 
holiness  of  believers,  and  in  the  enlighten- 
ment, conviction,  and  genuine  conversion  of 
the  hitherto  impenitent. 

A  meeting  productive  of  such  true  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Gal.  v.  22,  23),  thus 
bringing  the  hearts  of  the  gathered  wor- 
shippers under  the  blessed  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  making  them  the  recipients 
of  those  Christian  graces  which,  according 
to  God's  word,  constitute  true  Christian 
character,  is  always  a  good  meeting.  It  is 
good  because  all  its  elements,  all  its  aims, 
all  its  results,  are  good.  It  is  throughout 
super-human  and  Divine :  its  author,  God's 


Spirit ;  its  instrument,  God's  word ;  its 
means,  God's  appointment;  its  ground  of 
hope  and  faith,  God's  Son ;  its  aim,  God's 
glory;  and  its  result,  the  genuine  and  lasting 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  worshipper. 

The  realisation  of  such  a  meeting  is,  of 
course,  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  of 
large  numbers.  All  these  results  may  exist 
in  a  meeting  composed  of  but  few  persons, 
as  readily  as  in  one  composed  of  many. 
Christ  has  promised  to  be  with  His  people 
where  but  two  or  three  have  met  for  prayer 
in  His  name  (Matt,  xviii.  20),  and,  of  course, 
where  Christ  is  there  will,  or  may,  be  a  good 
meeting. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  also,  nearly 
all  the  meetings  for  prayer  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  were  small  meetings.  Experience, 
also,  shows  that  large  numbers  in  a  meeting, 
instead  of  being  a  help  to  devotion,  may 
prove  an  actual  hindrance  to  it.  The  truth 
is,  owing  to  the  distracting  and  diverting 
power  over  our  minds  of  the  outer  and 
visible,  the  greater  the  number  the  greater 
also  is  the  danger  that  the  meeting,  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense,  will  not  be  a  good 
meeting.  In  a  large  congregation  of  people 
for  worship,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
danger  that  some  mere  semblance  of  the 
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presence  and  grace  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost  may 
be  mistaken  for  His  real  presence  and  grace. 
The  mere  sight  of  a  large  multitude  of 
people,  the  physical  magnetism  induced  by 
close  contact  with  many  others,  the  sympathy 
awakened  by  the  deep  feelings  of  gathered 
hundreds  around  us,  the  nervous  excitement 
of  wild  and  pathetic  addresses  or  exhorta- 
tions, the  exhilarating  thrill    of  a    great 
volume  of  song  poured  forth  by  the  voices 
of  thousands,  all  of  which  are  purely  natural 
or  physical,  merely  sympathetic  and  senti- 
mental, destitute  in  themselves  of  a  single 
element  of  grace — all  these,  nevertheless, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  mistaken  for  the 
purest  and  best  possible  manifestations  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Simply  because  the  meeting  was  large,  and 
the  singing  was  good,  and  everybody  felt 
good,  people  often  come  away  pleased,  and 
imagine  themselves  benefited,  and  pronounce 
it  a  good  meeting.     Now,  a  large  meeting 
may,  of  course,  be  a  very  good  one ;  and 
there  is  no  actually  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be.     We  simply  say,  that  it  is 
not  good  because  it  is  large  ;  and  is,  indeed, 
in  danger  of  not  being  good,  or  of  being 
defective  in  true  spiritual  power  and  benefit, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  large.     Not  that 
there  are  limitations  to  the  gracious  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  not  that  God  could 
not,  and  would  not,  just  as  readily  bestow 
His  blessing  upon  a  large  prayer  meeting 
as  He  would  upon  a  small  one,  but  simply 
because  there  is  so  much  in  a  large  meeting 
to  distract  and  divert  the  mind,  to  absorb 
thought,  and  enlist  interest,  that  there  re- 
mains no  room  often  in  the  heart  for  the 
higher  and  better  things  of  God.    A  prayer 
meeting,  therefore,  may  be  good  even  though 
the  number  present  be  small,  and  may  not 
be  good^even  though  attended  by  thousands. 
The  thought  may  also  here  be  subjoined, 
that  a  good  prayer  meeting  is  not  necessarily 
characterised  by  much  feeling,  and  at  no 
time  admits  the  existence  of  disorder  and 


confusion  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33, 40).  Many  persons 
judge  the  value  of  a  devotional  meeting,  or 
of  a  religious  service  of  any  kind,  entirely  by 
the  degree  of  emotion  or  feeling  which  they 
experience  whilst  in  it.    If  they  felt  good,  if 
they  were  moved  to  tears,  if  their  sympathies 
and  sensibilities  were  deeply  stirred,  if  pos- 
sibly they  became  so  happy  as  to  shout  and 
leap  and  clap  their  hands  and  then  swoon 
away  in  a  kind  of  sweet  religious  intoxication, 
they  call  the  meeting  a  good  meeting.    And 
yet,  to  them  at  least,  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever good  in  it.     It  brought  them  nothing. 
It  was  simply  the  play  of  excitement  upon 
their  nervous  system.    It  was  all  no  more 
than  the  kindled  blaze  of  their  own  imagina- 
tion.   There  was  not,  perhaps,  a  particle  of 
grace  in  it.    They  were  not  made  holier,  or 
better,  or  stronger  in  Christian  character  by 
it.    On  the  contrary,  the  meeting  was  really 
a  moral  injury  to  them.    It  only  served  to 
confirm  them  in  their  false  and  unscriptural 
conceptions  of  religion.     It  simply  helped 
still  more  to  delude  them  with  regard  to 
what  constitutes  true  and  acceptable  worship. 
A  good  prayer  meeting  is  good  only  in  so 
far  as  it  really  makes  those  who  engage  in  it 
morally  better;   not  simply,  in  some  way, 
makes  them^fe^  good  whilst  in  it,  but  which 
actually  makes  them  good,  and  which — ^when 
once  the  meeting  is  over,  and  they  have  gone 
back  again  into  their  families,  and  shops,  and 
stores,  and  are  again  beset  by  the  tempta- 
tions and  trials  of  life — helps  to  keep  them 
good.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  emotion, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  bodily  exercise  in  that 
"  all  day  "  prayer  meeting  which  those  four 
hundred  priests  of  Baal,  in  the  days  of  Elijah, 
held  on  the  top  of  Mount  Carmel.    It  was, 
indeed,  a  very  feeling  meeting.    They  called, 
we  read,  upon  their  god  from  morning  until 
noon,  saying,  "  Oh  Baal,  hear  us ;  Oh  Baal, 
hear  us."   They  leaped  upon  the  altar  which 
they  had  made,  they  cried  aloud,  and  even 
cut  themselves  until  the  blood  gushed  out 
upon  them  (1  Kings  xviii.  26-29).    There 
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was  no  lack  of  feeling,  surely,  in  that  prayer 
meeting.  But  still  it  was  not  a  good  prayer 
meeting.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  really  bad  one. 
It  was  a  wild,  fanatical,  heathen  prayer 
meeting.  There  was  no  pure  piety  in  it, 
no  Holy  Spirit  in  it,  no  real  and  true  praying 
in  it,  and  no  answer  to  the  prayers  which 
arose  upon  the  air  from  it.  Elijah,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  moved  by  a  tithe  of 
their  excited  feeling ;  made  no  such  physical 
demonstrations  as  they  made;  was  calm, 
thoughtful,  assured,  rested  confidently  upon 
the  naked  promises  and  power  of  Qod  ;  and 
yet  his  was  the  prayer  which  that  day  was 
marvellously  answered  (1  Kings  xviii.  38). 
Elijah's  praying  was  good  praying.  And 
hence,  a  few  persons  or  many,  possessing  this 
spirit  of  Elijah,  and  coming  together  in  some 
one  suitable  place  and  there  pouring  out 
their  united  prayers,  would  make  a  capital 
prayer  meeting.  Such  a  meeting  would, 
indeed,  be  a  good  meeting. 

In  seeking,  then,  to  estimate  the  moral 
character  and  value  of  a  devotional  service, 
we  see  that  such  character  and  value  are  not 
to  be  determined  by  the  mere  fact  of  larger 
numbers,  nor  by  the  degree  only  in  which 
the  emotional  nature  of  the  worshipper  is 
touched ;  but  by  the  measure  in  which  it 
helps  the  soul  into  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
the  true  nature  and  being  of  God,  a  more 
humbling  view  of  its  own  sinfulness  and 
weakness  and  need  of  Christ,  a  better  under- 
standing of  Divine  truth,  a  purer  faith,  a 
wanner  love,  a  more  intelligent  and  well- 
founded  hope,  a  more  intense  holiness  both 
of  heart  and  life,  a  more  reverent  and  filial 
fear  and  obedience,  the  reception,  in  a  word, 
in  harmonious  proportion  and  relation  to 
each  other,  of  fuller  measures  of  all  the 
graces  of  the  Holy  Qhost  (John  vL  63; 
1  Tim.  iv.  8).     . 

With  this  as  our  conception  of  what  is  a 
good  prayer  meeting,  we  turn  now  to  ask : 
Wliat  are  some  of  the  human  conditions  of 
a  good  prayer  meeting  i    That  is,  what  are 


some  of  the  means  which  we  ourselves  must 
provide  and  employ  in  order  to  secure  to 
ourselves  a  good  prayer  meeting?  Or,  in 
other  words,  how  must  we  so  arrange  for  our 
prayer  meeting,  and  then  conduct  it,  that 
tlie  Holy  Qhost  can  and  will,  in  harmony 
both  with  His  own  laws  of  action,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  and  laws  which 
govern  our  own  moral  being,  convey  Himself 
to  us,  and  act  upon  us  so  as  to  produce 
within  us  His  own  true  and  saving  work  ? 

To  many  it  may  seem  strange  that  we 
should  speak  of  human  conditions  of  a  good 
prayer  meeting;  or  should  intimate  that 
there  are  certain  things  entirely  under  our 
control  by  which  we  may  always  have  a 
good  meeting,  and  by  disregarding  which 
we  can  seldom  or  never  have  it.  Many  will 
say:  "We  always  thought  that  a  good 
prayer  meeting  depended  upon  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  He  is  sovereign,  that  He  is 
ever  present  in  the  assembly  of  believers, 
and  that  He  works  when  and  where  and 
as  it  pleases  Him."  And  they  are  right 
AH  that  they  thus  say  is  true.  For  aD 
spiritual  quickening,  all  pure  enjoyment  in 
worship,  all  moral  and  religious  benefit 
flowing  to  us  from  waiting  upon  God,  comes, 
of  course,  through  the  agency  upon  our 
hearts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  "  who  in  His  own 
time  and  place  works  faith  in  those  that 
hear  the  Gospel."  (Augsburg  Cof^fessian, 
Art.  V.)  But,  it  must  also  be  remembered, 
the  Holy  Ghost  whilst  thus  Divine  and 
sovereign,  nevertheless  carries  on  His  opera- 
tions in  our  hearts  according  to  law  ;  not  a 
law  outside  of  and  above  Himself,  but  ac- 
cording to  a  self-imposed  and  Divine  law  as 
He  Himself  "listeth"  (John  iii.  8). 

Whether  we  are  able  always  to  designate 
the  cause  or  not,  we  yet  all  know  it  to  be 
simply  a  fact,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  some 
reason,  does  fiot  always,  in  our  devotional 
meetings,  exercise  ^)r  manifest  His  power 
alike.  Some  meetings,  by  all  present,  are 
declared  good.    Every  heart  is  made  to  feel 
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the-  quickening  and  comforting  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  But  other  meetings,  held 
in  the  same  place,  and  engaged  in  by  sub- 
stantially the  same  persons,  are  entirely  the 
reverae  ;  dull,  wearisome,  cold,  unprofitable, 
deroid  of  all  tenderness  and  spiritual  life 
and  power.  Now,  what  is  the  explanation 
of  this  difference?  Is  the  Holy  Spirit 
occasional  only  in  His  presence  in  religious 
assemblies?  Is  He  mz^oi^^  in  His  disposition 
to  operate  upon  the  hearts  of  Gk)d's  pec^le  ? 
Is  He  more  willing  to  bless  Christians  in 
answer  to  their  prayers  at  one  time  than  He 
is  at  otiier  times  ?  To  suppose  this  to  be 
the  case  would  be  to  deny  His  divinity; 
for  mutability  can  only  inhere  in  imperfect 
beings,  and  can  never  be  predicated  of  a 
Divine  being.  The  difference  in  the  tone  or 
spiritual  character  of  our  religious  meetings 
arises  then  from  some  cause  or  source  other 
than  the  Holy  Ohost.  He  is  always  present, 
and  always  both  willing  and  able  to  effuse 
His  gracious  influence  upon  us,  and  to  make 
our  meeting  a  profitable  and  good  one. 

Nor  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  always 
in  ourselves.  The  value  to  us  of  all  pubUc 
or  social  worship  is,  we  admit,  largely  deter- 
mined by  our  own  subjective  frame,  by  the 
spirit  with  which  we  engage  in  it,  and  no 
religious  service  will  prove  profitable  to  us 
unless  we  are  spiritually  fitted  for  it.  But 
is  it  not  often  the  case  that,  even  when  we 
have  this  preparation,  when  our  hearts  yearn 
for  communion  with  God,  when  they  really 
glow  with  love  and  faith,  and  when  we  go 
to  the  place  of  prayer  witii  bright  expecta- 
tions of  a  precious  hour  with  our  fellow 
Christians  at  the  mercy  seat,  we  are  bitterly 
dissappointed,  and  come  away  unblessed? 
How  often,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
has  not  something  occurred  which  has  thrown 
a  chill  over  the  whole  service  ?  And  how 
often  has  it  not  been  the  case  that  from 
some  cause,  a  mere  trifle  perhaps  in  itself, 
the  meeting  to  which  we  thus  looked  forward 
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q2 


being  a  good  one,  was  felt  by  all  to  be  a 
ffdlure,  without  encouragement  or  strength 
or  help  to  anyone. 

There  are,  then,  in  every  good  prayer 
meeting,  not  only  the  Divine  element  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  also  human  elements.  There  are  Divine 
conditions,  and  there  are  also  certain  abso- 
lutely necessary  human  conditions.  Some 
of  the  essentials  of  a  good  prayer  meeting 
must  come  from  God,  and  must  always  be 
present,  and  without  them,  no  matter  how 
perfect  may  be  the  human  arrangements, 
there  can  be  no  really  good  meeting.  ( 1  Cor. 
iiL,  6,  7.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
also  purely  human  factors,  essentiak  which 
come  from  man,  which  we  ourselves  must 
furnish,  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  although  He 
is  Divine  and  could  act  independently  of  all 
conditions,  nevertheless  ordinarily  first  re- 
quires before  He  bestows  His  blessings  upon 
us,  and  without  which,  in  short,  there  is  not 
ordinarily  either  a  pleasant  or  a  profitable 
worship.  When  Elijah  built  his  altar,  the 
arrangement  of  the  material  was  his  work, 
the  cleaving  of  the  wood  was  his  work,  the 
placing  of  the  sacrifice  upon  it  was  his  work, 
but  the  sending  down  of  fire  from  heaven  to 
consume  it  was  GocFs  work.  Abraham,  we 
are  told,  waited  for  the  burning  lamp,  the 
Sjrmbol  of  the  Divine  Presence.  But  if  he 
had  not  taken  the  pieces  of  the  heifer,  and 
of  the  turtie  doves,  and  placed  them  over 
against  each  other,  he  would  not  have  had  a 
way  through  which  the  smoking  furnace  and 
the  burning  lamp  could — or,  at  least,  would 
— have  passed  before  him.  When  the  angel 
touched  the  offering  of  Gideon  with  his  staff, 
and  there  arose  fire  out  of  the  rock  and 
consumed  it,  he  did  so  because  the  offering 
was  what  was  commanded,  and  was  placed 
where  it  was  commanded  to  be  placed,  and 
where  the  angel,  without  hindrance,  could 
touch  and  consume  it.  There  were,  in  each 
of  these  cases,  divine  conditions  and  human 
conditions,  and  the  divine  operated  through 
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the  human,  and  made  itself  dependent,  in 
its  action,  upon  the  human,  and  produced 
the  results  of  its  presence  and  power  only 
when  once  the  human  were  all  proper  and 
favourable.  And  this  in  worship  is  ordi- 
narily always  the  case.  A  Divine  and  human 
agency  are  for  ever  working  together.  God 
is,  of  course,  not  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  us.  The  Holy  Spirit  can,  if  He  will, 
at  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  display  Hi.s 
power  in  the  conversion  of  souls  and  edifi- 
cation of  believers.  But  it  is  simply  a  feict, 
that  He  does  not  ordinarily  choose  to  do  so. 
He  apparently  limits  Himself  by  human 
conditions.  He  will  not  run  counter  to,  but 
according  to,  the  natural  and  physical  laws 
of  man's  being.  He  does  not,  in  bestowing 
the  gifts  of  His  grace,  set  aside  the  necessity 
of  the  exercise  of  reason  or  of  ordinary 
common  sense.  He  deals  with  man  as  an 
intelligent  and  rational  being.  He  conforms 
Himself  especially  to  him  as  a  moral  being, 
approaching  and  influencing  him,  not  through 
the  avenue  of  the  senses,  but  by  the  medium  ; 
of  Qod*s  truth,  through  the  channel  of  the 
understanding  and  will  He  operates,  in  a 
word,  in  complete  harmony  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind 
and  of  spirit  upon  spirit. 

This  is  the  order  or  method  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  operations  on  the  human  soul.  And 
hence,  in  the  conduct  of  a  prayer  meeting, 
or  of  any  religious  service,  to  have  it  a  good 
meeting,  i,e,  to  secure  the  fullest  possible 
spiritual  benefit,  as  the  outcome  or  result  of 
the  meeting,  there  must  be  a  recognition  of, 
and  compliance  with,  these  human  conditions 
upon  which  the  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily  alone 
draws  near  to  the  soul  of  the  worshipper,  and 
exercises  His  power. 

Simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  have  now  said,  and  without  mean- 
ing by  our  reference,  even  indirectly,  to 
endorse  the  modem  system  of  lay  evangelism, 
look  at  the  wise  regard  to  favourable  human 
conditions  exercised,  in  the  conduct  of  his 


public  religious  services,  by  Mr.  Moodj,  the 
noted  revivalist.  His  immense  popularity, 
and  his  usefulness  to  whatever  extent  he  is 
really  useful,  are  both  very  largely  owing  to 
his  remarkable  wisdom  in  this  special  respect 
Beyond  question,  he  is,  to  begin  with,  a  man 
of  much  more  than  ordinary  intellectual 
power.  He  has  also  great  physical  vigour. 
He  is  also,  without  doubt,  an  humble,  sincere, 
and  earnest  Christian.  And  he  leans,  at 
every  step  in  his  work,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  prayerfully  upon  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  all  spiritual  success.  He  says  and 
believes  that  the  one  only  author  of  all 
true  spiritual  life  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  one  only  instrument  is  His  own  in- 
spired or  Divine  Word.  And  yet  Mr.  Moody 
does  not  expect  the  Holy  Ghost  to  wodc 
for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sin- 
ners and  the  edification  of  believers,  untal 
all  the  human  conditions  for  thus  working 
are  perfected  and  favourable.  And  hence 
he  first  secures  these  favourable  conditions, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  and  then, 
holding  the  reins  firmly  in  his  own  hands, 
he  also,  during  all  the  protracted  service, 
keeps  them  favourable.  There  is  in  hs 
whole  work  marvellous  management.  He 
thoroughly  understands  human  nature.  He 
knows  just  how  men  must  first  be  conditioned 
before  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  operating  upon 
them  as  moral  beings  through  the  truth,  can 
reach  and  impress  them.  And  hence  ob- 
serve what  admirable  pre-arrangements  for 
his  services  he  always  makes,  and  how 
skilfully  and  wisely  he  conducts  them. 
Union  and  concert  of  purpose  among  diffe- 
rent pastors  and  churches — ^previous  and 
continued  prayer  among  Christians  for  God's 
blessing  upon  the  proposed  work — ^the  publi- 
cation of  the  services  in  the  papers,  and 
personally,  far  and  near — ^the  securing  of  a 
thoroughly  suitable  auditorium,  large,  airy, 
well  ventilated,  properly  heated,  easily  ac- 
cessible, attractive,  comfortable,  adapted  so 
that  the  truth  spoken  may  be  most  easUy 
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and  impressively  heard — the  previous  ap- 
pointment of  committees,  made  np  of  the 
best  men  and  women  of  the  different 
churches,  for  every  possible  kind  of  Christian 
work  which  may  be  required — the  selection 
of  a  large  number  of  ushers  to  seat  the 
people  comfortably,  and  to  prevent  all  dis- 
comfort and  confusion — ^the  formation  of  a 
large  and  select  choir,  led  by  a  famous  and 
competent  organist  and  singer — ^all  these, 
and  many  otiiers,  are  the  mere  pre- 
arrangements,  the  preparation  only  for  the 
work.  And  now  enter  the  meeting,  and  see 
how  the  same  regard  for  favourable  human 
conditions  continues.  The  atmosphere  and 
temperature  are  perfect.  The  audience  is 
entirely  comfortable.  Everybody  is  in  just 
the  best  possible  condition  to  join  in  the 
services.  Ever3rthing  is  encouraging  and 
inspiring.  Everyone  is  awake,  and  hopeful, 
and  expecting  a  good  meeting.  The  hymns 
sung  are  familiar,  and  rendered  with  heart 
and  soul  by  the  whole  multitude.  The 
prayers  offered  are  subdued,  pertinent,  brief. 
And  then  Mr.  Moody  rises  to  speak.  But 
first  the  doors  are  all  locked,  so  that  neither 
he  nor  his  audience  shall  be  disturbed  by 
people  running  in  and  out  all  the  time. 
And  now  he  proceeds.  He  has  a  subject, 
knows  just  what  he  wants  to  say,  aims  to 
make  some  one  impression,  to  accomplish 
some  one  object,  sticks  to  it,  drives  it  home, 
is  plain,  full  of  illustrations,  interesting, 
earnest,  short,  stops  when  he  is  done.  And 
then  come  more  singing  and  more  praying, 
but  there  is  unity  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
and  aim  in  it  all.  All  is  wisely  arranged 
beforehand,  and  made  to  fall  into  line  at  the 
right  time  and  place,  and  each  successive 
exercise  is  adapted  to  intensify  and  deepen 
the  impression  of  every  preceding  exercise. 
And,  during  it  all,  there  is  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  strictest  possible  order;  no 
noise  nor  confusion,  no  audible  amens  nor 
pious  ejaculations,  no  clapping  of  hands  nor 
shouting,  but  silence,  decorum,  order. 


Such,  in  outline,  is  the  character  of  Mr. 
Mood/s  meetings.  They  are,  all  must  con- 
fess, so  far  as  management  is  concerned, 
conceived  and  carried  on  with  masterly  wis- 
dom and  common  sense.  All  the  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  conditions,  sub- 
ject to  his  control,  and  which  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  helpful  toward  securing  a  plea- 
sant and  profitable  hour  of  worship,  are 
beforehand  provided  for,  and  thus  the  way 
of  the  Lord  is  prepared,  the  highway  cast 
up,  the  stones  gathered  out,  the  standard  for 
the  people  uplifted  (Isaiah  Ixii.  10),  and  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity,  without  obstacle 
or  hindrance,  afforded  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  truth  as  contained  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  to  find  for  Himself  an  entrance 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  assembled. 

But,  in  contrast  with  religious  services 
thus  conducted,  look  now,  for  a  moment,  at 
our  average  congregational  prayer  meetings, 
as  conducted  in  our  different  churches. 
Where  is  there  even  an  approach  to  this 
wise  regard  for  favourable  human  conditions 
in  worship?  How  general  the  feeling:  It 
is  only  a  prayer  meeting — it  does  not  matter 
much  what  may  be  the  condition  of  things. 
How  often  everything  is  delegated  to  the 
wisdom  of  some  most  unwise  and  most  indo- 
lent sexton.  And  how  terrible  and  sad  are 
not,  also,  the  results.  The  place  often 
dingy,  and  dirty,  and  dark;  the  air  foul, 
and  feverish,  and  faint ;  the  tempeAture 
either  hot  or  cold,  the  lights  dim,  the  seats 
uncomfortable,  the  walls  cob-webbed,  the 
floor  unswept,  no  one  previously  appointed 
to  conduct  the  services,  or  the  one  appointed 
making  his  appearance  late,  and  then  unpre- 
pared when  he  does  come;  the  Scripture 
lesson  selected  at  random,  and  long  and 
tedious ;  the  attempted  explanation  still 
longer  and  more  tedious  ;  the  hymns  chosen 
at  hap-hazard,*  inappropriate,  with  no  rela- 

*  The  writer  reoallfl  some  amtudng  ezperienoee  in 
connection  with  this  bad  habit  of  carelenmeflB  in  tht 
selection  of  hymns  in  pnblio  worship. 
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tion  to  each  other  or  to  the  Scripture  read- 
ing; the  Bingmg  nasal,  discordant,  without 

He  well  remembers,  for  inBUnoe,  how,  years  ago, 
when  he  was  yet  &  student  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  a  fellow  student,  whose  duty  was  to  con- 
duct "  morning  prayers,**  haying  slept  longer  than  he 
should,  and  who,  in  consequence,  came  in  late  and 
without  preparation,  assumed  to  "  lead  the  meeting/* 
once  made  a  very  unfortunate  selection.  Snatching 
up  the  book,  and  glancing  merely  at  the  first  line  or 
two,  and  satisfied  with  as  much  of  it  as  he  thus 
hurriedly  had  read,  he  announced  the  hymn,  beginning 
with  the  words:  "See  Israel's  gentle  Shepherd 
stand,**  eta,  a  hymn  adapted  throughout  only  to  the 
occasion  of  the  baptism  of  a  chUd.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  singing  of  that  hymn  was  no  help 
to  our  devotion  that  momhig,  especially  when  we 
came  to  sing  the  third  verse  : 

•«  We  bring  them.  Lord,  with  grateful  hearts 

And  yield  them  up  to  Thee  ; 
Bejoiced  that  we  ourselves  are  thine, 
ThiM  let  cur  ofipring  he/** 
He  recalls,  also,  how,  in  his  early  ministry,  in  a 
congregational  prayer  meeting,  held  on  a  bright  and 
most  beautiful  Easter  Sunday  morning,  just  after 
he  had  spoken  on  the  theme  of  **  Our  Risen  Saviour 
our  Ground  of  Joy,**  and  when,  as  he  hoped,  he  had 
succeeded  in  filling  every  heart  with  feelings  of 
praise  and  gladness,  a  weak  but  well-meaning  brother 
arose  and,  in  sepulchral  tones,  and  with  an  awfully 
solemn  visage,  said  that  "  our  dear  pastor's  remarks  " 
had  brought  to  his  mind  a  favourite  hymn  of  his 
which  he  deemed  so  "  suitable  to  the  occasion,**  that 
he  would  now  announce  it,  and  then  aotuaUy  an- 
nounced that  most  dreadful  of  all  hymns  that  were 
ever  penned : 

*'  Hark  !  from  the  tomb  a  dreadful  sound, 
*  Mine  ears  attend  the  cry !  '* 
Nor  has  he  forgotten  the  annoyance  which  another 
irrepressible  brother,  in  prayer  meetings,  was  to  him 
for  years  in  the  blunders  which,  in  this  respect,  he 
oontinually  made.  The  hymn  with  which  he  was 
most  familiar,  and  which  he  used  on  every  possible 
occasion,  was  the  hymn,  "Alas,  and  did  my  Saviour 
bleed,**  and  always  with  the  chorus  at  the  dose  of 
each  verse,  "Oh  that  will  be  joyful,  joyful,  joyful,** 

etc 

Other  similar  incidents  might  be  given  to  show 
that  there  i8  such  a  thing  as  "  fitness  **  in  our  selection 
of  hymns  in  public  worship ;  and  that  a  thoughtless 
or  ignorant  disregard  of  this  fitness,  will  very  quickly 
and  successfully  destroy  both  the  pleasure  and 
spiritual  benefit  of  ft  religious  meeting. 


harmony  or  taste,  or  adaptation  to  the  senti- 
ment; the  prayers  cold,  aimless,  made  up  of 
commonest  platitudes,  and  of  old  and  oft- 
repeated  forms,  offered  by  men  who  hate  the 
very  sight  of  liturgic  forms  ;  the  silence  and 
solemnity  of  the  services  broken  by  this  one 
coming  in  and  that  one  passing  out,  by  tins 
one  fumbling  over  his  hjrmn-book  during 
prayer  looking  for  a  hymn,  and  that  one 
responding  and  praying  aloud  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  all  around  him,  this  one  ruddy 
hawking  and  spitting,  and  that  one  suddenly 
indulging  in  some  nasal  blast  like  tiie 
startling  sound  of  some  mighty  trumpet ;  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  different  things  to  ofiknd 
one's  taste,  and  to  chill  and  destroy  the  spirit 
of  one's  devotion ;  the  services  throughout 
dull  and  tiresome  and  unprofitable ;  every- 
body weary  and  exhausted,  and,  at  last, 
when  the  hour  is  up,  everybody  glad  that  it 
is  up,  and  that  the  meeting  is  over. 

Now  that,  a  little  exaggerated]  perhaps,  k 
a  picture  of  what  generally  passes  in  our 
churches  as  the  congregational  prayer  meet- 
ing ;  a  meeting  that  ought  to  be  the  most 
attractive  and  encouraging  and  profitable, 
next  to  the  regular  preaching  of  (Jod's  word, 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  in  which  the  memben 
of  our  churches  could  engage;  where  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
should  be  especially  felt;  where  under 
His  free  and  unhindered  influences  every 
soul  should  be  filled  with  joy,  and  warmed 
and  quickened  into  new  spiritual  life  ;  bat 
which,  in  actual  experience  and  fact,  is,  as 
a  general  thing,  the  dullest,  the  most  pooily 
attended,  the  least  attractive,  the  least  profit- 
able of  all  our  church  services;  aimless, 
lifeless,  powerless,  finiitless.* 

*  *'  The  prayer  meeting  constitutes  so  important  s 
part  of  the  Christian  social  life  of  this  countiy,  and 
is  so  much  a  thing  of  the  people  that  it  is  legitimafcely 
a  topic  for  the  examination  and  discussion  of  laymen. 
We  approach  the  subject  with  abundant  reverence 
for  the  time-honoured  estimate  of  its  usefulness,  snd 
only  with  a  wish  for  the  advancement  of  its  efficiency 
as  an  agency  for  spiritual  culture.    That  it  is  in  any 
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Nor  is  it  difficult  to  point  out  the  cause  of 
snch  a  state  of  things.  The  cause  lies  very 
largely  in  our  disr^ard  of  those  human  con- 
ditions in  worship  upon  which  alone  the 
Holy  Ghost,  morally  speaking,  can,  as  a 
Spirit,  touch  and  impress  our  spirits,  and, 
by  means  of  the  truth  of  God's  word  savingly 
affect  us. 

But  what  are  some  of  these  human  con- 
ditions of  a  good  prayer  meeting  of  which 
we  have  now  been  speaking  ?    In  answering 

respect  the  boon  that  it  should  be  to  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  attend  upon  and  participate  in  its 
exercises,  no  one  pretends.  That  it  is  the  lamest  and 
most  nearly  impotent  of  any  of  the  agencies  employed 
by  the  Church,  in  perhaps  two  cases  out  of  every 
three,  is  evident  to  alL  liet  us  see  if  we  can  present 
»  fair  picture  of  the  average  prayer  meeting. 

In  a  church  of  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
there  is  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  persons. 
These  are  made  up,  so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned, 
of  the  principal  church  officiaLs—the  deacons,  elders, 
eta  The  remainder  are  women— the  best  women  of 
the  church — and  such  of  their  families  as  they  can 
induce  to  accompany  them.  The  clergyman,  over- 
worked, and  discouraged  by  the  smaU  number  in 
attendance,  is  there  to  lead.  He  gives  out  his  hymn, 
prays,  reads  the  Scriptures,  and,  with  a  few  remarks, 
**  throws  open  the  meeting  "  to  the  laymen  for  prayer 
or  exhortation.  There  is  a  long  period  of  silence. 
The  deacons,  who  suspect  that  their  voices  have  been 
heard  too  often,  or  that  they  may  be  in  the  way  of 
others,  remain  silent.  At  last,  either  one  of  them  is 
called  upon  by  the  pastor,  or  some  poor  man,  under 
the  spur  of  a  sense  of  duty,  rises  and  utters,  as  weU 
as  he  can,  the  words  of  a  prayer.  Everybody  sees 
that  he  IB  in  a  struggle,  and  that  he  is  so  little  at 
home  that  he  is  only  anxious  to  get  through  without 
breaking  down.  The  audience  is,  of  course,  sympa- 
thetic, and,  instead  of  being  lead  in  prayer,  becomes 
as  anxious  for  him  as  he  is  for  himself.  And  so, 
with  long  patches  of  embarrassing''and*painful  alenoe^ 
interspersed  with  dreary  platitudes  of  prayer  and 
speech,  unrefreshing  and  lacking  spontaneity  to  a  sad 
degree,  the  meeting  goes  on  to  the  end,  which  comes 
when  the  chapel  dock  shows  that  an  hour  has  been 
flpent  in  the  service.  To  suppose  that  any  great  good 
comes  from  spending  an  hour  in  this  way,  is  to  offer 
an  insult  to  common  sense. 

It  would  be  instructive,  if  the  facts  could  be  ascer- 
tained, to  know  how  many  of  those  who  attend  the 
average  prayer  meethig  do  so  because  they  truly 


this  question  we  may,  in  a  general  way, 
remark,  that  all  sanctifying  and  saving  im- 
pressions which  the  Holy  Spirit  in  worship 
makes  upon  our  hearts.  He  thus  makes 
through  the  instrumentality  of  His  own 
inspired  word,  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, addressed  to  our  understanding  and 
will,  and  hence  that  everything,  both  sub- 
jective and  objective,  subject  to  our  control, 
by  which  the  truth  of  that  inspired  word, 
be  it  spoken,  pictured,  sung,  or  prayed, 
will  most  £avourably  be  heard,  and  will  most 

delight  in  it,  how  many  because  they  wish  to  stand  by 
and  encourage  their  pastor,  and  how  many  because 
they  think  it  is,  or  may  be,  their  duty.  It  would 
also  be  instructive,  if  the  facts  could  be  ascertained, 
to  know  how  many  men  are  kept  away  by  the  fear  of 
being  called  upon  to  engage  actively  in  the  exercises, 
and  how  many  remain  at  home  because  they  have 
learned  by  experience  that  the  average  prayer  meet- 
ing is  a  dreary  place  to  weary  men— one  which  bores 
without  benefiting  them.  We  fear  that  if  the  facts 
were  known  as  they  relate  to  these  points,  the  aver- 
age prayer  meeting  would  find  itself  in  a  very  sony 
standing.  When  men  go  to  a  religious  meeting  of 
any  sort,  they  go  to  be  reinforced,  or  refreshed,  or 
instructed.  How  much  of  anyone  of  these  objects  can 
be  realised  in  such  a  meeting  as  we  have  described? 
How  much  of  the  stiU  higher  object  of  spotaneous^ 
joyous  worship  can  be  secured  by  listening  to  the 
painful  blundering  of  some  pious  and  conscientious 
layman  ?  Is  it  not  the  truth  that  the  average  prayer 
meeting  is  a  sad  mockery  of  both  Qod  and  man  ? 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  Almighty  Father  of.  us 
aU  is  pleased  with  an  offering  so  little  spontaneous,  so 
far  from  joyous,  so  painful  in  its  exercises,  and  so 
unprofitable  in  its  counsels  as  this  ?  If,  once  a  week, 
a  whole  Church  would  come  together  joyfully,  and 
sing  their  songs,  and  pray  their  prayers,  and  speak 
their  thoughts,  and  commune  with  one  another  on 
the  great  topic  which  absorbs  them,  that  would  be  a 
meeting  worth  having.  But  how  would  such  a  meet- 
ing compare  with  the  dead  drag  of  the  average  prayer 
meeting?  It  would  compare  as  life  compares  with 
death,  as  beauty  with  deformity.  So  utterly  value- 
less, to  all  human  apprehension,  are  the  prayer  meet- 
ings carried  on  by  some  churches  that  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  they  are  not  rather  a  detriment 
than  an  advantage,  a  harm  rather  than  a  help^  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  pastors,  and  the  spiritual  prospect 
of  those  whom  they  lead  and  teach."— 2>r.  /.  (?.  Hoi' 
lomd  in  Soi'ibner'a  Monthly  for  SeptmbtTt  1877. 
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effectually  impress  itself  upon  the  attention 
and  conscience  of  the  hearer  or  beholder,  is 
an  essential  condition  of  all  true  worship, 
and,  of  course,  is  a  human  condition  also  of 
every  good  prayer  meeting,  and  is  of  such 
vital  importance  that  in  all  public  worship 
it  should  beforehand  be  most  carefully  con- 
sidered and  provided  for,  and  should  always, 
both  before,  during,  and  after  each  religious 
service,  be  complied  with  most  faithfully. 
Or,  to  be  more  specific,  these  conditions  may 
be  classified  in  something  like  the  following 
order :  the  spiritual,  the  intellectual,  the 
aesthetic,  the  physical,  the  executive,  and 
the  co-operative.  We  do  not  know  that  this 
classification  is  the  best  that  could  be  made, 
or  that  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  in- 
clude each  one  of  the  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied human  conditions  affecting  worship,  but 
it  is  good  enough  and  comprehensive  enough 
to  answer  at  least  all  our  present  purposes. 

1.  The  first  of  these  classes  of  human 
conditions  in  every  good  prayer  meeting, 
which  we  mentioned,  is  the  spiritual^  i.e., 
the  subjective  religious  character  of  the 
worshipper  himself.  A  prayer  meeting  is  to 
each  of  us  largely  what  we  ourselves,  in  our 
own  minds  and  hearts,  are  to  it.  The  Holy 
Spirit  in  such  a  meeting  must  have  a  spiritual 
basis  in  our  own  moral  being  upon  which  to 
exert  His  Divine  agency.  He  simply  touches, 
and  kindles,  and  consumes  with  His  hallowed 
flame,  the  spiritual  sacrifices  which  we,  in 
our  worship,  bring  and  lay  upon  the  altar 
before  Him.  Of  course,  if  we  bring  no  such 
sacrifice,  there  will  be  nothing  for  Him  to 
touch,  and  we  will  sit  in  his  presence,  and 
pass  out  again  firom  it,  unblessed.  If,  how- 
ever, the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  result  will 
also  be  different.  If,  e.g,,  a  man  is  thoroughly 
godly  in  his  character,  holy  in  his  life, 
spiritually  minded,  heavenly  tempered,  his 
heart  glowing  with  love  to  Ood  and  yearning 
after  deeper  and  more  intimate  communion 
with  Him,  if  such  a  man  comes  to  the  prayer 
meeting,  to  him,  because  of  what  he  thus  | 


already  is  in  himself,  it  will  probably  be  a  good 
meeting,  and  will  help  him  on  in  his  Christiaii 
life.  There  is  in  his  own  spirituality  an 
ahready  existing  appetency  or  affinity  for  that 
which  is  good,  and  he  will  likely  find  it,  just 
as  the  bee  finds  the  honey.  Such  a  soul  will, 
most  probably,  meet  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
Holy  Ohost  will  meet  it,  and  Gbd's  truth  will 
be  precious  to  it,  even  in  a  meeting  where 
there  may  be  much  to  quench  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  withhold  and  becloud  the  truth. 
Subjective  spirituality,  or  deep  personal  piety, 
both  in  character  and  life,  is,  then,  one 
necessary  human  condition  of  a  good  prayer 
meeting. 

2.  The  personally  intellectual  is  also  an 
important  human  condition,  determining  the 
relative  moral  and  spiritual  benefit  to  us  of 
public  worship.  The  Holy  Spirit's  one  only 
instrument,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  pro- 
ducing His  blessed  effects  upon  us,  is  the 
inspired  word.  This  word  or  truth  comes, 
however,  to  us  primarily  through  the  intellect 
by  attention,  thought,  judgment,  understan- 
ding. The  mental  capacity  or  condition, 
therefore,  of  the  worshipper,  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  largely  determine  the  relative 
spiritual  benefit  to  him  of  the  religious  ser- 
vices. If  he  is  a  man  of  feeble  mental 
capacity,  if  he  has  no  power  to  govern  and 
concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  the  truth  as 
at  the  time  it  is  presented,  if  his  mind  pre- 
vious to  coming  and  during  the  services  is 
full  of  business  and  of  the  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties of  the  world,  with  no  mental  room  or 
aptitude  for  the  things  of  GK)d  and  the  soul 
and  eternity,  then  no  matter  how  good  the 
meeting  may  be  in  itself,  or  may  be  to  odiers, 
though  the  leader  may  speak  the  truth  with 
almost  angelic  power,  and  the  prayers  offered 
rise  firom  almost  inspired  hearts,  the  meeting 
still  to  him  will  scarcely  prove  a  good  meeting. 
But,  if  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case,  re- 
versed, also,  will  probably  to  him  be  the 
remit  His  mind  being  open  and  sus- 
ceptible to  the  truth,  the  Holy  Spirit,  also. 
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through  the  truth,  will  touch  and  bless  him. 
This,  then,  is  a  second  class  of  human  con- 
ditions— ^viz :  the  intellectual.  The  mind 
must  be  in  accord  with  worship. 

3.  We  mention  next,  as  a  third  class  of 
human  conditions  in  pleasant,  profitable 
worship,  the  cBsthetic.  We  use  this  term 
to  designate  everything  connected  with  wor- 
ship which  has  the  effect  of  pleasmg  or 
offending  the  cultivated  taste  and  judgment 
of  those  worshipping.  There  may,  we  admit,  be 
entirely  too  much  importance  attached  by 
some  to  this  element  connected  with  worship ; 
nor  do  we  wish  to  intimate  that  there  may 
not  be  acceptable  and  profitable  worship  even 
in  the  almost  entire  absence  of  this  particular 
characteristic.  But  still,  taking  our  congre- 
gations as  they  are,  le.  composed  largely  of 
persons  whose  tastes  are  cultivated,  whose 
manners  are  refined,  who  have  been  educated 
to  perceive,  appreciate,  enjoy,  and  be  bene- 
fited by  the  beautiful  in  thought,  or  language, 
or  object,  it  is  simply  a  fa^ct,  that  the  pleasure 
and  actual  spiritual  profit  of  a  religious 
service  is  to  all  such  persons  largely  affected 
by  this  {esthetic  element.  Though  to  you 
and  me,  with  our  coarser  tastes  and  less 
refinement  and  culture,  such  things  may  not 
make  the  least  difference,  or  in  the  least 
hinder  us  firom  getting  good  out  of  the 
meeting,  yet  there  are  those  in  all  our  prayer 
meetings,  and  in  all  our  religious  services, 
to  whom  it  does  make  a  world  of  difference. 
The  lack  of  artistic  beauty  in  the  room ; 
the  discord  and  want  of  harmony  in  the 
music ;  the  grammatical  inaccuracies  and 
blunders  of  manner  and  speech  of  those  who 
speak  or  lead  in  prayer ;  all  these  things,  and 
many  others,  we  ourselves  may  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  affected  by;  but  we  know  many 
other  most  admirable  Christians  whose  whole 
pleasure  and  benefit  in  worship  is  marred 
and  destroyed  by  just  such  so-called  little 
things  as  these.  Hence  we  name  this 
cBSthetic  element  in  worship,  this  regard  for 
the  beautiful  and  fitting  and  correct,  in  word 


and  manner,  in  appearance  and  conduct,  as 
another,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant 
human  condition,  which  will  go  far  towards 
helping  to  make  our  religious  meetings  good 
meetings. 

4.  ^Hhe  fourth  class  of  conditions  which  we 
mentioned,  as  determining  the  character  of 
our  religious  services,  is  the  physical;  i,e. 
everything  affecting  the  comfort  or  discom- 
fort of  the  body  of  the  worshipper.  This 
embraces  a  large  number  of  particulars  ;  for 
the  body  may,  by  many  different  causes, 
be  either  favourably  or  unfavourably  con- 
ditioned in  worship.  The  acoustic  char- 
acter of  the  place  as  an  auditorium ; 
the  relative  position  of  the  hearer  to 
the  speaker;  the  comparative  comfort  of 
the  pews  or  seats ;  the  temperature  of  the 
room ;  its  ventilation  or  atmospheric  condi- 
tion; all  these  have  a  decided  power  in 
determining  the  spiritual  interest  and  benefit 
of  the  meeting.  For  all  these  affect  the 
body ;  and  so  close  are  the  relations  of  the 
mind  or  spirit  to  the  body,  that  if  the  body 
is  uncomfortable,  the  mind  or  spirit  will 
also  be  uncomfortable,  and  cannot  worship 
with  interest  and  profit.  How,  for  example, 
can  you  expect  a  good  meeting  in  a  cold 
house,  when  everybody  is  shivering  from 
head  to  foot  ?  How  can  you  expect  a  good 
meeting  when  the  atmosphere  in  the  room 
is  stifling  and  foul,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in 
our  lecture  rooms,  and  even  churches  ?  It 
is  simply  impossible.  And  right  here  exists 
one  cause  which  has  made  many  a  meeting 
a  failure.  Look  at  the  facts  in  the  case  as 
they  occur  almost  everywhere.  The  room 
has,  probably,  not  had  a  door  or  window  in 
it  open  since  the  last  service,  and  is  still 
filled  with  the  same  poisonous  and  exhausted 
air  which  two  or  three  hundred  people  had 
then  already  breathed  over  and  over.  About 
an  hour  before  worship  is  to  begin,  the  sexton 
builds  the  fire,  and  rings  the  bell.  The 
people  gather.  But  soon  they  yawn,  and  gape, 
and  sneeze,  and  cough,  and  grow  drowsy  and 
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sleepy.  The  yoong  men  utterly  fail,  and 
the  old  men  dream  dreams  in  a  sense  not 
contemplated  by  the  prophet.  The  preacher 
thumps  and  pounds  away  to  keep  the  hearers 
awake.  He  heaves  away  like  old  Sisyphus 
trying  to  get  the  stone  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hill !  £ut  it  is  all  useless.  He  is  dull. 
The  people  are  dull  Everybody  is  dull. 
There  is  no  ring,  no  spirit,  no  sympathy,  no 
magnetism  in  the  meeting.  The  hearers  go 
home  unfed,  unprofited,  throwing  the  blame 
on  the  preacher,  saying  to  each  other, "  That 
was  rather  a  poor  sermon  our  preacher  gave 
us  to-day."  And  the  preacher,  as  he  walks 
home,  says  confidentially  to  his  wife,  "  Well, 
that  was  rather  a  hard  congregation  to 
preach  to  to-day — I  am  very  much  dis- 
couraged !  The  Holy  Ohost,  I  fear,  is 
deserting  us ! "  Not  so,  my  brother.  Not 
so,  good  people  of  the  congregation.  You 
both  wrong  each  other.  The  fault  lies 
essentially  in  neither  of  you.  But  it  lies 
in  the  bad  phjrsical  condition  in  which  you 
attempted  to  worship.  You  disregarded 
some  of  the  necessary  hygienic  laws  of 
spiritual  success.  You  neglected  and  ran 
counter  to  divinely  established  ordinances, 
which  your  own  common  sense  should  have 
first  led  you  to  regard  before  attempting  to 
worship.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  proper 
temperature,  and  good  bodily  condition, 
would  probably  have  ensured  for  you  all  a 
blessed  meeting.  Hereafter,  then,  comply 
first  with  these  requisite  bodily  conditions, 
and  then  ask  and  expect,  and  receive  also, 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  We  mentioned  as  a  ffth  class  of 
human  conditions  of  a  good  prayer  meeting 
the  executive.  By  this  we  mean  everything 
relating  to  the  conducting  or  leading  of  the 
meeting.  A  meeting  to  be  good  must  have  a 
good  leader,  must  be  well  managed.  It  must 
aim  at  some  definite  spiritual  result,  and  must 
accomplish  that  result.  The  leader  must  be 
beforehand  appointed ;  he  must  be  promptly 
on  hand  at  the  appointed  time;  he  must 


come  well  prepared ;  Scripture  and  hymns 
all  carefully  selected,  and  adapted  to  esdk 
other,  so  as  to  give  unity  of  spirit  to  the 
service ;  his  remarks  must  be  brief,  spirited, 
scriptural,  to  the  point;  the  prayers  and 
remarks  made  by  other  brethren  riiould  be 
relevant  to  the  subject  and  spirit  of  the 
meeting  given  it  by  the  leader ;  the  leader 
should  keep  the  meeting,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  under  his  own  control  and  dizeo- 
tion;  he  should  rarely,  if  ever,  throw  it 
open  indiscriminately  for  voluntary  remacks^ 
hymns  and  prayers ;  for  generally,  if  audi 
an  opportunity  is  given,  those  who  are 
least  competent  to  lead  profitably  are  the 
first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity, 
and  often  entirely  destroy  the  good  frame 
or  spirit  of  the  meeting  by  the  introducticm 
of  something  utterly  crude,  irrelevant^  and 
even  nonsensical  He  will  also,  as  a  good 
leader,  nuike  much  in  the  meeting  of  Crcts 
word.  He  will  avoid  all  mere  jingling 
rhymes  and  unmeaning  choruses,  and  wiU, 
as  much  as  possible,  make  use  of  the 
old  and  precious  hymns  of  the  Church, 
hjrmns  full  of  the  very  essence  and  manow 
of  the  (Jospel,  and  in  which  Gk>d'a  saints 
have,  for  centuries,  wafted  their  praise  in 
song  to  heaven.  And  then  he  will,  no 
matter  how  interesting  the  services  may  be, 
not  protract  them  too  long,  but,  before  the 
interest  subsides,  close  the  worship,  and 
dismiss  the  people  to  their  homes.  Qood 
leadership  is,  then,  another  important  and 
very  essential  human  condition  of  a  good 
prayer  meeting. 

6.  But,  the  co-qpercUive  is  still  another 
human  condition  of  a  good  prayer  meeting. 
By  this  we  mean  that  a  really  encouraging 
condition  of  a  good  congregational  prayer 
meeting  demands  that  all  the  members  of 
the  congregation  should,  if  possible,  attend 
it,  and  should  do  all  that  they  properly  can  to 
make  it  encouraging  and  good.  The  members 
of  a  church  should  esteem  the  prayer  meet- 
ing an  important  service.    They  should  bring 
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their  children^  and  servants,  and  friends  with 
tiiem  to  it.  They  should  all  be  provided 
with  hymn-books,  and  join  heartily  in  sing- 
ing. They  should  silently  and  intelligently 
join  in  the  prayers  as  they  are  offered  by 
those  who  lead.  They  should,  if  capable 
and  called  upon,  themselves  lead  in  prayer. 
They  should  by  theur  respectful  attention, 
and  reverent  attitude,  encourage  those  who 
lead,  and  show  to  all  around  them  that  they 
are  conscious  that  they  are  in  Ood's  house. 


and  love  and  appreciate  His  worship.  And 
then,  when  they  leave  the  meeting,  they 
should  seek  to  carry  its  salutary  lessons  and 
influences  with  them  to  their  homes,  and 
exhibit  and  practice  them  in  their  lives, 
and  thus  by  the  very  sweetness  and  godli- 
ness of  their  spirit  and  conduct,  caught  like 
that  of  Moses  by  communion  with  God  in 
the  Mount,  recommend  the  worship  of  God, 
and  allure  all  around  them  to  join  with 
them  in  it. 


"ERRORS''    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES.* 

By  the  Bev.  Frederic  Gaxdinery  D.D.,  Profbssor  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School, 

Middletowny  Conn. 

(BibUoth£oa  Saem,) 


|INCE  the  emancipation  of  history, 
natural  science,  and  human  learn- 
ing generally  from  the  control  of 
the  theologian,  many  conclusions  have  been 
reached  which  are  in  conflict  with  the  older 
interpretations  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
inteipretations  have  been  modified,  and  fresh 
conflicts  have  arisen.  Is  interpretation  still 
to  be  changed  with  each  fresh  discovery ; 
and,  if  so,  has  the  Bible  any  fixed  meaning 
at  all  ?  Or  is  it  to  be  frankly  conceded  that 
the  various  books  constituting  what  is  known 
as  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  men  at 
various  times  and  in  possession  of  various 
degrees  of  truth,  and  so  have  come  down  to 
nswith  a  not  inconsiderable  admixture  of 
error?  Many  varying  opinions  on  these 
questions  have  each  their  own  honest  and 
earnest  advocates.    There  seems  but  one  way 

*  Notwithstanding  a  certain  nngoardedness  of 
statement  that  would  prevent  ns  &om  accepting  this 
article  as  a  whoUy  satisfactory  manifesto,  we  reprint 
it  as  an  exceedingly  able  and  suggestive  discussion  of 
»  growingly  importaiit  subject — ^d.] 


out  of  the  perplexity,  and  that  is  the  scientific 
one — ^to  examine  carefully  the  facts,  and 
base  our  theory  exclusively  upon  the  result. 
The  first  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  have  in  them  both  something 
which  is  Divine  and  something  which  is 
human.  This  is  so  generally  admitted  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend  much  time  in 
its  re-examination.  That  there  is  in  them 
somewhat  that  is  Divine,  and  Divine  in  a 
higher  sense  than  Homer  or  Dante  may  be 
said  to  have  a  Divine  element,  is  abundantly 
shown  by  the  work  which  they  have  done 
and  are  doing  in  the  world ;  that  they  have 
also  somewhat  which  is  human  is  sufficiently 
obvious  firom  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  several 
writers,  and  from  the  varying  style  and 
manner  in  which  they  have  delivered  the 
message  entrusted  to  their  care.  Yet,  inas- 
much as  both  sides  of  this  fundamental  fact 
have  been  called  in  question  by  the  advo- 
cates of  opposite  theories,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  briefly  to  a  single  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  each  of  them. 
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That  the  Scriptures  have  in  them  some- 
thing T^hich  is  human  we  conceive  to  he 
ahsolutely  proved  hy  the  fact  that  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  as  we  have 
them,  do  contain  undeniable  errors.*     In 
the  New  Testament  errors  of  copyists — most 
of  them  of  little  consequence,  but  still  errors 
— ^have    been    brought   to  light   in   great 
abundance.    It  may  be  replied  that  these 
are  matters  which  human  care  can  rectify, 
and  that  inspiration  was  never  intended  to 
take  away  from  man  the  trouble  of  ascer- 
taining what  it  really  said.    This  does  not 
matter.    These  errors  remained  in  the  text 
unsuspected  for  centuries,  and  some  of  them 
still,  and  probably  always  will,  remain  ;  for 
no  competent  critic  would  pretend  to  say 
that  the  text  is  in  all  cases  now  definitely 
settled,  or  that  it  is  ever  likely  to  be.    In 
the  Old  Testament,  manuscripts  of  propor- 
tionate antiquity  are  wanting,  and  the  best 
and  oldest  of  the  versions  give  but  a  poor 
apparatus    for  the  criticism  of  the  text. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  become  certain  by  a 
comparison  of  parallel  passages  that  errors 
exist  in  one  or  other  of  them.   For  example, 
when  the  census  of  the  captives  returning 
from    the   Babylonian    exile  (as  given  in 
Ezra  ii.  and  in  Neh.  vii.)  is  compared,  it 
becomes  plain  that  there  must  be  several 
errors  in  one  or  the  other,  or  in  both  of 
them.t      Or  if  we  put  the  statement  in 
1  Kings  iv.   26,  that  Solomon  had  forty 
thousand  stalls  of  horses,  by  the  side  of  that 
in    2  Chron.   ix.   25,    that   he    had   four 
thousand,  it  is  obvious  that  one  of  them  has 
been  either  multiplied  or  divided  by  ten. 
This  being  admitted,  another  step  may  be 
taken,  and  an  error  assumed  if  absolutely 
impossible  statements  are  found  in  the  text ; 

*  This  seems  to  us  too  broadly  stated ;  and  we 
have  ventured  to  qualify  it  by  putting  four  words  in 
italics.— [Ed.] 

-f-  It  should  be  added  that  even  in  many  of  the 
instances  commonly  adduced  there  have  been  fair  and 
reasonable  modes  of  reconciliation  suggested. — [Ed.] 


as  when  it  is  said  (2  Sam.  xv.  7)  that  "after 
forty  years "  Absalom  did  certain  things  in 
furtherance  of  his  rebellious  plans,  while  it 
is  known  from  otiier  parts  of  the  story  that 
Absalom's  whole  life  was  less  than  forty 
years.  And  this  being  granted,  the  critic 
will  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  same  principle 
to  other  statements  having  such  an  extreme 
degree  of  improbability  as  to  amount  to  a 
practical  impossibility;  as  when  it  is  said 
that  the  Philistines  mustered  to  battle  thirty 
thousand  chariots  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5).  The 
errors  thus  far  spoken  of  in  both  Testaments 
are,  no  doubt,  mere  lapms  of  the  scribes ; 
nevertheless,  there  they  are,  and  often  there 
is  no  other  than  conjectural  means  of  cor- 
recting them.  They  prove  that  there  are 
errors  in  the  Bible,  and  make  simply  impos- 
sible the  extreme  theory  of  verbal  inspiration, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  actual  Scriptures  in  oui 
possession  are  concerned.  Only  undeniable 
errors  have  been  mentioned,  that  the  evi- 
dence may  be  clear  that  there  is  a  human 
element  in  the  Bible.  How  fiEur  does  it 
extend? 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  Scriptures  have  in  them  somewhat  that 
is  more  than  human ;  for  they  contain  truth 
which,  outside  of  them,  man  has  never  dis- 
covered for  himself ;  and  if  anyone  is  disposed 
to  argue  that  man  might  ultimately  have 
discovered  it,  yet  he  certainly  did  not,  and 
could  not,  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  re- 
vealed. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  appeal 
to  prophecy,  or  to  anything  eke  to  which  a 
possible  objection  maybe  made;  it  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  broad  fact  that  the  Gospel  has 
introduced  into  the  world  truths  unknown, 
or  at  least  unregarded,  before,  which  when 
announced  are  recognised  of  all  men  to  be 
true,  and  has  given  to  these  truths  practical 
sanctions  of  sufficient  power  to  transform  the 
institutions,  culture,  and  principles  of  action 
of  those  parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  has 
been  received.  Nothing  but  religion  has 
ever  had  such  power  over  the  minds  and 
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hearts  of  men,  at  least  on  any  large  scale ; 
and  no  other  religion  can  compare  with  the 
Christian  in  the  assurance  it  conveys  of 
having  been  inspired  from  on  high.  The 
older  revelation  is  distinctly  recognised  and 
made  its  starting-point  by  the  new;  and 
besides  this,  mankind  generally  have  not 
failed  to  recognise  in  such  «parts  as  some  of 
the  Psalms  a  spirit  and  aspirations  breathed 
into  them  from  a  higher  than  human  source, 
because  they  commend  themselves  as  in 
harmony  with  all  that  is  most  Divine,  and 
no  human  compositions,  except  as  based 
upon  them,  have  ever  reached  so  high  a 
siamn.  The  evidence  in  this  case,  being  of 
a  higher  kind,  is  necessarily  less  tangible 
than  in  the  former ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  that  it  is  generally  admitted 
by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

There  are  but  three  possible  theories  in 
regard  to  the  Scriptures:  First,  that  they 
are  purely  human ;  secondly,  that  they  are 
purely  Divine,  even  to  their  minutest  detail; 
and  thirdly,  that  they  are  at  once  human 
and  Divine.  The  first  two  have  already 
appeared  untenable ;  the  third  alone  remains. 
Accepting  this,  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant question  arises  as  to  the  relations  or 
proportions  of  these  two  elements  in  the 
fiible.  It  is  a  question  which  can  never  be 
entirely  solved,  any  more  than  it  is  possible 
to  draw  a  definite  line  in  the  complex  action 
of  the  human  and  Divine  spirit.  The  two 
elements  are  there,  and  their  union  has 
produced  the  actual  result,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  assigning  to  each  an  independent 
part  of  the  work.  Both  have  co-operated 
in  the  whole.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  our 
Lord,  in,  whom  the  two  natures  are  insepar- 
ably (dStat/ocTCDs)  imited,  though  without 
confusion.  Tet  even  in  this  case  there 
are  limitations  in  the  activity  of  either 
nature ;  the  Divine  nature  did  not  prevent 
him  as  an  earthly  child  from  growing  in 
wisdom  as  weU  as  in  stature,  and  the  human 


nature  did  not  hinder  him  from  speaking 
as  never  man  spake.  In  regard  to  our 
present  subject,  it  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible,  such  limitations  as  actually  exist. 

An  obvious  limitation  to  the  Divine  ele- 
ment of  the  Bible  is,  that  the  inspiring 
Spirit  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  away  with  the 
manhood  and  individuality  of  the  various 
writers.  The  personality,  the  temperament, 
the  habits  of  thought  and  culture  of  each 
particular  writer  are  manifest  in  his  writings. 
The  same  truth  is  taught  by  John,  Pauli 
and  James,  but  in  such  different  guise  that 
they  have  been  imagined  to  contradict  one 
another.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognise  the 
differences  in  manner  of  utterance  between 
the  courtiy  Isaiah,  the  despondent  Jeremiah, 
the  priestiy  Ezekiel,  and  the  apocal3rptic 
Daniel  The  Scriptures  have  certainly  been 
given  woXvfjL€p<os  koI  voXvrpSwios,  It  is  one 
office  of  these  differences  to  adapt  the 
Scriptures  to  minds  of  every  class  and  mode 
of  thought ;  it  is  essential  to  the  life-like 
character  of  the  sacred  narrative;  and  it 
has  become  an  important  means  of  deter- 
mining the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  various  books. 

Our  main  question,  however,  is  with  the 
limitations  of  the  human  element.  It  has 
already  appeared  that  there  is  no  such  limi- 
tation of  this  as  to  prevent  errors  of  the 
copjrists  in  the  transmission  of  the  sacred 
records.  But  the  writers  lived  in  times  far 
apart,  and  all  of  them  long  gone  by,  and 
must  themselves  have  shared  in  the  crude 
and  erroneous  notions  of  their  times  con- 
cerning natural  science,  history,  ethnology, 
archseology,  and  many  other  matters.  Have 
these  errors  become  incorporated,  through 
the  human  writers,  in  the  Bible  itself?  or 
has  their  humanity  been  so  overshadowed, 
limited,  and  controlled  by  the  inspiring 
Spirit  within  them,  that. the  expression  of 
such  errors  has  been  prevented?  This  is  a 
question  simply  of  fact,  and  must  be  decided 
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by  an  examination  of  the  evidence.  Its 
answer  is  important  not  only  to  onr  theory  of 
inspiration  and  our  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion, but  must  determine  the  kind  and  degree 
of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  and  whether  they  are,  or  simply 
contain,  the  word  of  God.  We  thus  come 
back  again  to  the  discussion  of  the  errors 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Before  going  farther,  it  is  weQ  to  have 
a  distinct  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  error.  Shall  that  be  called  an  error 
in  history  which  at  any  particular  time  is 
inconsistent  with  the  historical  knowledge  of 
that  time,  such  knowledge  being  confessedly 
imperfect?  This  has  been  done  over  and 
over  again.  The  Scripture  history  has  been 
repeatedly  pronounced  wrong,  whai  further 
investigation  has  proved  it  affcer  all  to  be 
right.  Shall  that  be  deemed  an  error  in 
ethnology  which  seems  to  contradict  the  best 
information  that  can  be  attained,  when  this 
information  is  only  fragmentary  and  dim ; 
or  shall  judgment  be  suspended  until  more 
complete  data  are  obtained?  Such  errors 
have  been  repeatedly  charged,  and  then  the 
Scripture  statement  has  been  confirmed  by 
excavations  and  the  decipherment  of  inscrip- 
tions. As  a  single  instance,  in  archseology, 
ancient  writers  say  that  the  vine  was  un- 
known in  Egypt,  and  yet  Moses  mentions 
it ;  Eg3rptian  hieroglyphics  have  been  read, 
and  it  is  found  that  Moses  was  ri^t.  Such 
reversals  of  too  hasty  judgments  have  been 
compelled  so  often  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
Scripture  writers  in  regard  to  all  matters 
within  their  knowledge  has  come  to  be 
generally  acknowledged.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread conviction,  begotten  of  long  ex- 
perience, that  in  matters  of  this  kind  it 
is  unsafe  to  assume  an  error  while  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  facts  remains  imperfect, 
and,  in  case  of  any  still  remaining  instances 
of  apparent  error,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  readied 
with  the  progress  of  investigation.     This 


kind  of  supposed  error  was  once  \Sb% 
favourite  ground  of  attack  upon  the  BiUe ; 
it  is  now  seldom  mentioned.  It  may  there- 
fore be  eliminated  from  the  discussion,  as 
constantly  tending  to  vanish,  and  really 
non-existent.  But  this  will  only  show  that 
the  Scripture  writers  were  honest  and  in- 
telligent men ;  i#  tells  nothing  of  any  limita- 
tion of  the  human  element  in  their  writingB. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  error?  Some- 
thing which  is  wrong  as  proceeding  frx>m 
that  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  truth — 
whether,  moral,  mental,  or  physical — ^which 
belonged  to  the  times  in  which  the  writes 
lived,  and  in  which  they  unquestionaUy 
shared.  Such  errors  are  commonly  alleged 
as  abounding  in  the  Bible ;  and  if  this  is 
true,  there  is  in  this  respect  no  limitation  ctf 
the  human  side  of  the  Scriptures.  But  if  it 
is  not  true,  then  it  is  obvious  that  there 
must  have  been  such  a  limitation  extending 
through  many  ages;  and  the  Bible,  conse- 
quently, presents  a  prodigy  quite  equal  to 
any  of  the  miracles  it  records,  and  similarly 
makes  a  corresponding  demand  upon  our 
faith. 

The  most  serious  errors  thus  alleged  are 
moral  contradictions — instances  in  which 
words  or  deeds  are  commended,  or  even 
commanded,  especially  in  the  older  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Divine 
character  as  made  known  in  later  revelation. 
Some  space  will  be  devoted  to  these  farther 
on.  Meantime  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
the  various  writers  speak  freely  of  whatever 
comes  in  their  way,  in  the  language  and 
according  to  the  ideas  of  their  time,  and 
that  those  ideas  and  that  language  were 
often  wrong.  It  is  argued  by  many,  with 
apparent  fairness,  that  this  condudes  errcnrs 
upon  the  Scriptures;  because  the  writing 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  what  the 
writer  meant  to  say,  and  in  order  to  this  his 
language  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
the  views  and  opinions  he  is  known  to  have 
held.    Is  this  reasoning  valid  ? 
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Take  a  few  test  cases.  The  Bible  frequently 
speaks  of  the  rismg  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  its  writers  undoubtedly  supposed  that 
the  sun  went  round  the  earth,  and  that 
this  expression  was  literally  true.    It  has 
proved  to  be  untrue.    Are  the  Scriptures 
so  committed  to  this  error  that  it  may  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  scientific  errors  of  the 
Scriptures  ?    If  so,  the  case  may  at  once  be 
given  up ;  but  if  not,  it  will  certainly  be 
hard  to  cite  a  clearer  instance.    The  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  is  in  opposition  to  the 
facts  of  science,  and  the  writers  who  used  it 
were  ignorant  of  those  facts;    while  the 
Copemican  system  was  under  discussion,  and 
before  its  truth  was  established,  it  was  gene- 
rally held  that  the  Bible  was  committed  to 
the  opposite  view.    Here,  then,  are  all  the 
elements  of  what  is  called  an  error;  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  statement  is  false, 
and  that  the  writers  who  used  it  believed  it 
to  be  true;  it  is  notorious  that  when  its 
truth  was  first  called  in  question  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Bible  with  one  voice  assured 
the  world  that  the  point  had  been  definitely 
pronounced  upon  in  holy  writ,  and  that  no 
other  view  could  be  taken  without  a  flat 
contradiction  of  the  Bible.     Nevertheless, 
the  opposite  view  was  established,  and  no- 
body's faith  was  disturbed.    It  was  foimd 
that  men  still  went  on  speaking  of  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun,  although  acknow- 
ledging themselves  the  disciples  of  Coper- 
nicus.   The  common  sense  of  mankind  has 
settled  it  that  there  is  no  error  here.    The 
Scripture  writers  merely  used  the  popular 
language  of  their  times,  and  of  all  times,  in 
alluding  to  the  natural  phenomena  around 
them  ;  Galileo  himself  would  still  have  used 
the  same  language.    This  is  a  typical  case, 
and  may  be  referred  to  again. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  Moses 
speaks  of  the  coney  (Eyrax  Syriacus)  as 
unclean,  although  he  chews  the  cud,  because 
he  does  not  divide  the  hoof  (  Lev.  xi.  5 ),  and 
so  of  some  other  animals ;  on  the  other  hand, 


swine   (ver.    7)    are    accounted    unclean, 
because  they  do  not  chew  the  cud,  although 
they  divide  the  hoof.   All  this  is  wrong.   The 
coney  does  not  reaUy  chew  the  cud,  but  merely 
has  a  way  of  moving  his  lower  jaw  which 
gives  him  the  appearance  of  doing  so ;  and 
swine  do  not  divide  the  hoof,  because,  ana- 
tomically, they  have  four  toes.   In  the  same 
connection  it  is  said  (ver.  4)  that  the  camel 
chews  the  cud,  but  does  not  divide  the  hoof ; 
but  anatomically  he  does  divide  the  hoof, 
only  he  has  a  large  pad  which  comes  down 
behind  the  hoof,  and  on  which  he  treads ; 
so  that  the  description  of  Moses,  while  right 
to  the  eye,  is  scientifically  wrong.  In  general, 
this  whole   distinction  is  wroDgly   taken. 
Chewing  the  cud  and  dividing  the  hoof  are 
correlated  developments,  so  that  all  animals 
which  do  the  one  do  the  other  also.    Now 
was  this  an  error  on  the  part  of  Moses ;  and 
is  it  an  error  of  the  Bible  ?    Technically  and 
superficially,  of  course  it  is,  but  not  really. 
Moses  himself  may  very  likely  have  been 
but  an  indififerent  comparative  anatomist ; 
but  this  cannot  be  determined  simply  from 
this  use  of  language.    He  was  giving  a  law 
for  popular  observance,  and  must  necessarily 
mark  his  distinctions  according  to  appear- 
ances, or  expose  the  people  to  be  continually 
involved  in  transgression.    It  isjof  no  con- 
seqaence  at  all  what  was  the  extent  or  the 
deficiency  of  his  own  private  information. 
The  exigencies  of  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances required  that  the  law  should  be  ex- 
pressed as  it  ia,  and  it  would  have  failed  of  its 
purpose  had  it  been  set  forth  in  the  techni- 
calities of  modem  science.     Shall  we  then 
say   that   such   errors   were   unavoidable, 
and  therefore  Scripture  must  contaip  errors 
which  betray  the  imperfection  of  human 
knowledge,  and  show  that  the  human  element 
was  not  so  limited  as  to  prevent  error  ?    Or 
shall  we  conclude  that  before  the  highest 
tribunal  these  are  really  no  errors  at  all,  but 
merely  the  condescension  of  infinite  know- 
ledge in  making  itself  comprehensible  to  men 
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of  limited  information  ?  For  ourselves,  we 
prefer  the  latter  alternative,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Cuvier  or  Owen,  or. even  Mr.  Huxley 
himself,  with  whatever  superior  knowledge, 
must  still  have  used  substantially  the  same 
language,  if  giving  a  law  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  design  of  having  it 
observed.  But  really  the  question  is  merely 
one  of  words,  whichever  we  choose ;  since  if 
these  are  to  be  called  errors,  they  are  yet 
errors  which  indicate  neither  feiulty  know- 
ledge nor  the  necessary  restriction  of  the 
source  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  human  imper- 
fection of  the  period  in  which  they  were 
written. 

Once  more,  to  take  an  instance  which  has 
been  the  occasion  of  endless  discussion — 
the  cosmogony  of  Genesis.  Here  both  the 
main  fact  and  the  subordinate  details  are 
necessarily  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
observation ;  and  both  the  one  and  the 
other  must  either  have  been  .revealed,  or 
else  must  have  been  the  conclusion  of  specu- 
lative thought.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
explain  one  of  them  in  one  way,  and  the 
other  in  the  other — ^to  say  that  the  main 
fact  is  that  all  things  originate  from  a  Divine 
source ;  this  was  revealed  and  intended  to 
be  taught ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  writer  to 
communicate  this  as  best  he  could ;  and  he 
actually  did  communicate  it  as  best  he  could, 
in  accordance  with  such  knowledge  as  he 
had,  or  in  such  way  as  he  could  best  imagine, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  several  thousand  years 
his  information  has  proved  to  be  fetulty. 
Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  under  any 
possible  exegesis,  the  account  itself,  if  pressed 
to  minuti^,  is  scientifically  inaccurate.  The 
word  "  day  "  may  be  understood  (if  this  be 
exegetically  allowable)  of  periods  never  so 
indefinite,  or  it  may  be  taken  to  indicate  only 
a  series  of  pictorial  visions ;  the  phrases  "Let 
the  earth  bring  forth "  and  "Let  the  waters 
bring  forth"  may  be  taken,  with  Augustine 
and  many  others,  in  a  causative  sense,  in 
accordance  with  a  theory  of  spontaneous 


generation;  still,  the  palpable  fetct  will 
remain  that  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
forms  of  vegetation  upon  our  planet  was 
not  completed  before  animal  life  began,  as 
is  certainly  implied  by  the  story  of  the  third 
and  fifth  days  in  Genesis,  nor  were  the 
highest  developments  of  aquatic  life  known 
before  terrestrial  animals  appeared.*  Here, 
then,  as  in  the  former  cases,  there  is  error. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  say  that  this  error  is  in  a  secondary  detail 
and  is  comparatively  unimportant.  It  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  detail 
containing  the  error  is  the  outgrowth  of 
human  ignorance,  or  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  Divine  revelation.  There  are  reasons 
for  thinking  that  it  could  not  have  come 
from  merely  human  reasoning  or  imagina- 
tion. It  is  too  good,  it  is  too  nearly  scienti- 
fically accurate,  to  admit  fedrly  of  this  sup- 
position. Among  all  the  cosmogonies  of 
which  we  know  it  is  imique  in  this  respect 
The  best  accounts  of  the  creation  found 
elsewhere  have  probably  either  come  origi- 
nally from  the  same  source,  or  have  be^i 
modified  by  this.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  is  the  Etruscan,  of  which,  at  present,  we 
know  only  through  the  account  given  of  it 
by  a  Christian  writer  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  ;t  and  this,  such  as  it  is,  differs 

*  It  18  scarcely  worth  while  to  stay  to  notice  some 
alleged  minor  errors,  such  as  that  Crod  is  said  to 
have  tet  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  firmament^ 
as  if  He  had  permanently  fastened  them  to  a 
solid  vaolt.  There  Is  no  proof  whatever  that  the 
Hebrews  shared  in  the  conception  of  the  daadcal 
nations  of  the  es^Mnse  (such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word)  above  being  solid  ;  but  whether  they 
did  so  or  not,  it  Is  certain  that  Moses,  or  anyone  else 
of  sufficient  InteUlgenoe  to  have  written  this  nam- 
tive,  mu9t  have  known  of  the  motion  of  the  moon 
relatively  to  the  sun.  He  could  not  therefore  have 
meant  that  both  were  fixed  or  attached  to  a  solid 
foundation,  but  must  necessarily  have  used  the 
Hebrew  word  In  Its  ordinaiy  sense  otput  or  placed, 
and  not  in  the  technical  meaning  of  the  TST»f^ta|i 
word  set, 
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exactly  in  the  point  of  being  less  in  har- 
mony with  the  teachings  of  science.  The 
Chaldean  legends  of  the  creation — ^not  to 
speak  of  their  being  overlaid  and  inter- 
penetrated with  a  mass  of  m3rthological 
absurdity— have  plainly  been  derived  origi- 
nally from  the  same  source  with  the  ac- 
count in  Genesis,  and  cannot  therefore 
help  us  to  account  for  its  truth.  Even 
Knobel,  after  recounting  these  and  various 
other  cosmogonies,  says :  *'  Of  all  these  the 
prize  belongs  by  imiversal  acknowledgement 
to  the  simple  and  natural,  dignified  and 
sublime  Hebrew  narrative."  It  is  so  difficult 
to  suppose  that  such  a  cosmogony  should 
have  been  the  result  of  merely  human  specu- 
lation in  the  remote  ages  to  which  it  belongs, 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  consider  it 
a  Divine  revelation  throughout,  but  for  the 
errors  mentioned  above.  Let  us,  then,  look 
more  narrowly  at  those  errors  before  deciding 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  a  revelation 
from  the  Omniscient. 

The  general  order  of  creation  is  given  with 
entire  accuracy — first  chaos,  then  light,  then 
a  fluid  mass,  then  a  separation  of  the  dry 
land  from  the  waters,  then  life  beginning  in 
its  lowest  vegetative  forms  and  advancing 
through  aquatic  animal  life  to  terrestrial,  all 
finally  culminating  in  the  appearance  of  man. 
The  celestial  bodies,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are 
mentioned  just  when  they  must  have  first 
shone  through  the  murky  atmosphere  of  the 
cooling  earth.     The  only  difficulty  is,  that 
when  the  beginning  of  vegetation  has  been 
mentioned   its  story  is  continued  without 
break  to  its  culmination;   and  the  same 
thing  is  done,  also,  with  marine  life.     Is 
there  any  way  of  accounting  for  this,  con- 
sistently with  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
story  emanated    from    omniscience?     We 
think  it  is  not  merely  accounted  for,  but 
necessitated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
revelation.    It  must  be  given  in  such  wise 
as  to  be  comprehended  by  a  rude  people, 
and  therefore  must  be  given  without  the  use 


of  scientific  terms ;  and  in  accordance  with 
the  proportion  of  revelation  it  must  be  given 
very  briefly.    Its  purpose  is  not  to  teach 
science,  but  to  show  that  all  things  come 
from  Gtod.  Whether  the  revelation  was  made 
by  vision,  or  by  whatever  other  method,  its 
object  could  hardly  be  otherwise  accom- 
plished than  in  the  way  it  has  been,  by 
mentioning  in  succession  the  great  features 
of  the  world,  and  saying  that  God  made 
each  of  them.      To   have  said   that  He 
made  first  the  humbler  forms  of  vegetation, 
particularising  them  ;  and  then  the  humbler 
forms  of  animal  Ufe,  particularising  these  too ; 
and  then  the  higher  forms,  first  of  the  one, 
and  then  of  the  other ;  and  lastly  the  highest 
of  each  of  them  in  succession,  would  but 
have  introduced  prolixity  and  unnecessary 
confusion  of  mind.    No  wise  man  now  would 
be  likely  to  adopt  such  a  method  of  teaching 
his  child.    He  would  tell   him  that  God 
made  all  things — the  earth  and  the  sky,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  He  made  the  grass, 
too,  and  the  trees ;  the  fishes  and  the  birds 
and  the  animals ;  and  last  of  all  He  made 
man.    This  is  precisely  what  the  Omniscient 
taught  those  who  were  in  their   spiritual 
infancy.    In  this  teaching  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  error  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
but  only  of  an  adaptation  to  the  exigencies 
under  which  the  revelation  must  be  made. 
It  leads  men  at  once  to  the  great  features  of 
the  truth ;  it  leads  them  to  the  exact  detail, 
as  far  as  they  were  capable  of  being  led  at 
the  time ;  its  apparent  error  is  simply  from 
its  generality  and  its  brevity.   To  have  been 
more  precisely  accurate,  merely  to  teach  a 
scientific  detail  which  man  in  due  time  could 
and  would  find  out  for  himself,  would  have 
required  a  prolixity  unsuited  to  the  occasion. 
It  may  be  said,  in  this  and  in  several  other 
cases,  that  the  result  is  the  same,  whether 
we  suppose  the  statements  to  be  those  of 
imperfect  human  knowledge,  or  of  omni- 
science adapting  itself  to  human  ignorance ; 
in  either  case,  the  imperfect  statement  re- 
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mains.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true,  and 
is  a  necessity  of  any  progressive  revelation, 
and,  in  fact,  of  any  revelation,  to  men  of 
limited  knowledge ;  but  the  view  to  be  taken 
of  the  Scriptures  depends  greatly  on  whether 
we  consider  this  imperfection  the  result  of 
man's  speculation  or  of  Qod's  condescension. 
In  the  one  case^  we  have  the  human  element 
of  the  Bible  without  limitation,  and  can 
rely  upon  it  only  in  so  far  as  man's  wisdom 
is  trustworthy ;  in  the  other,  we  have  the 
teaching  of  Omniscience  itself,  and  only  need 
to  take  into  account  that  He  taught  men 
according  as  they  were  able  to  bear.  We 
think  that  the  cosmogony  of  (Genesis,  to 
say  the  least,  is  consistent  with  the  latter 
hypothesi& 

The  three  examples  now  given  are  enough 
to  show  how  all  alleged  errors  of  this  kind 
may  be  treated,  i.e.^  all  errors  which  are 
sometimes  considered  as  the  result  of  imper- 
fect knowledge,  and  especially  those  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  natural  science. 
They  are  due  not  to  the  human  imperfec- 
tion of  the  writers,  but  to  that  of  the 
readers ;  they  are  simply  the  necessary  limi- 
tation qf  revelation  in  making  itself  intelli- 
gible to  those  to  whom  it  was  given.*  They 
are  consistent,  therefore,  with  the  view  that 
all  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  is  con- 
trolled by  infinite  knowledge,  and  that  the 
human  writers  have  been  so  limited  as  to 
prevent  their  introducing  into  them  the 
errors  of  their  own  private  notions.  Not, 
of  course,  that  the  Omniscient  can  be  con- 
victed of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  that  for 
man's  sake  he  has  seen  fit  to  use  such 
language  and  such  incomplete  statements  as 
man  has  been  able  to  receive,  and  which 
should  ultimately  become  the  means,  through 
the  spiritual  education  they  afforded  him,  of 

*The  words  we  have  italicised  contain  a  moet 
pregnant  principle  of  interpretation — ^both  apologetic 
and  exegetic  Indeed,  in  onr  judgment,  this  principle 
goee  far  also  to  explain  the  nexus  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human  in  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration.— pSo.] 


enabling  man  himself^  in  some  degree,  to  fill 
out  what  was  insufficient  in  them. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  <^  another 
class  of  errors  with  which   the  Bible   is 
charged.     From  its  earliest  to  its   latest 
books  there  is  evident  a  gradually  growing 
conception  of  the  spirituality  and  infinity  of 
the  Father  of  all.    The  representation  id 
God  as  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  (ji 
the  day,  and  inquiring  of  guilty  man  where 
he  might  be  found,  would  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  New  Testament,  and  would  clash 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Divine  Being  is 
there  spoken  of.    Hence  it  is  argued  that 
the  Old  Testament  conception  of  God  is  a 
human  and  a  false  one ;  that  it  represents 
Him  as  an  eza^erated  man,  changing  His 
plans,  and  repenting  of  what  He  has  done, 
pleased  with  one  action  of  His  creatures; 
grieved  with  another^  and  frequently  using 
purely  human  methods  and  contrivances  for 
the  accomplishment   of  His  purposes.    It 
may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  same 
objection  applies — ^in  a  less  d^ree,  indeed, 
but   still   in   its   essential   point — ^to    the 
New  Testament  also,  and  to  all  human  dis- 
course about  the  Infinite :  for  this  must  of 
necessity  be  expressed  chiefly  in  concrete 
and  figurative  terms.    But  this  remark  does 
not  meet  the  difficulty;  for,  whatever  be  the 
necessities  of  human  language,  there  is  a 
manifest  progress  in  the  course  of  the  long 
ages  during  which  the  composition  of  the 
various  books  of  the  Bible  was  going  on. 
During  these  ages  man's  conception  of  God 
was  purified  and  exalted,  and,  as  this  change 
is  reflected  in  the  books  of  the  various  ages, 
it  is  easy  to  attribute  the  change  in  the 
books  themselves  to  the  improved  conceptions 
of  the  writers.    On  this  supposition,  what- 
ever is  imperfect  and  erroneous  belongs  to 
the  writers,  and  gives  evidence  that  the 
human  element  has  not  been  so  limited  as  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  error. 

An  entirely  different  view  may  also  be 
taken  of  these  errors,  ^refen-ing  them  to  the 
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omDiscient  Source  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  if 
this  view  becomes  on  examination  probable, 
or  even  possible,  the  basis  of  any  sure 
inferences  from  the  opposite  view  will  be 
taken  away.  If  it  can  be  still  farther  shown 
that  even  the  earlier  scriptural  conceptions 
of  the  Deii^  embrace  features  which  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  men  of  the  time,  or 
of  any  time,  except  as  they  have  been  taught 
by  revelation,  then  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
representations,  as  a  whole,  come  from  a 
Divine  source,  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
errors  at  all,  except  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  abeady  considered.  An  examination 
of  the  facts  is  likely  to  lead  to  this  last 
conclusion. 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  asser- 
tion of  modem  philosophy  that  the  Infinite 
Being  is,  and  must  alwajrs  have  been,  in  His 
own  ultimate  essence,  unknowable  to  finite 
man.  Were  it  conceivable  that  He  should 
reveal  Himself  as  He  is,  the  revelation  would 
have  no  value  or  significance  for  us,  because 
we  could  not  understand  it.  Any  useful 
revelation  must  be  in  terms  adapted  to  the 
human  understanding,  and  hence  must  be 
partial  and  imperfect,  and,  in  that  sense, 
erroneous.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  of  the 
utmost  value,  not  because  of  the  side  which 
is  imperfect,  but  because  of  that  partial  truth 
which  man  could  not  otherwise  attain.  And 
this,  being  attained,  leads  on  to  ever  higher 
and  higher  though  still  imperfect  truth,  and 
meantime  enables  man  to  guide  his  life  in 
Ceur  closer  correspondence  to  the  Divine  will 
than  would  otherwise  be  practicable.  The 
possibility  of  a  revelation  is  here  assumed, 
although  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  how 
it  is  possible.  The  personal  conviction  of 
the  writer  is  clear  that  it  can  only  be  made 
through  a  Mediator — that  the  infinite  and 
the  finite,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  are 
incommensurable  terms;  which  can  only  be 
brought  together  in  one  who  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both,  and  hence  that  the  Incarna- 
tion is  the  fundamental  fact  in  the  possibility 
B  2 


of  revelation.  But  however  this  may  be, 
we  assume  that  a  revelation  exists,  and  we 
are  concerned  only  to  know  what  are  the 
limitations  upon  its  human  sida  Revelation 
must  be  given  in  terms  adapted  to  human 
comprehension  in  order  to  be  intelligible ; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  it  must  be  given 
at  various  times,  in  terms  adapted  to  the 
var3ning  capacities  of  those  times.  In  the 
spiritual  infancy  of  the  race  it  must  be  vastly 
more  anthropomorphic  than  is  necessary  after 
thousands  of  years  of  continued  spiritual 
education.  And  after  the  higher  revelation 
has  been  given,  it  will  still  be  desirable  that 
the  earlier,  and  in  this  respect  lower,  shall 
remain  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  yet  pre- 
pared for  the  higher ;  and  this  is  a  condition 
through  which  all  pass  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  some  remain 
permanently  fixed. 

If,  therefore,  the  fact  be  accepted  that  Qod 
is  what  in  the  imperfection  of  our  language 
we  are  fain]to  describe  as  merciful  and  loving, 
it  follows  that  in  any  revelation  of  Himself 
He  will  not  reveal  Himself  perfectly — ^that  is, 
absolutely  truly — but  only  partially,  as  man  is 
able  to  bear  it;  and  this  must  be,  in  a  certain 
sense,  untruly  or  erroneously.  Revelation 
must,  therefore,  be  marked  in  difi'erent  ages 
by  different  degrees  of  this  imperfection  or 
so-called  erroneousness  of  teaching.  Men 
must  be  trained  through  inferior  concep- 
tions— such  conceptions  as  it  was  possible 
to  awaken  in  them  without  violating  the 
laws  of  their  nature — to  enable  them 
to  rise  to  higher  ones;  they  must  be 
appealed  to  through  motives  and  feelings 
they  can  understand,  before  they  can  be  led 
up  to  those  which  at  first  they  could  not 
understand.  It  was  necessary  to  insist  long 
and  earnestly  upon  monotheism  before  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity  could  be  safely 
taught.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  what 
at  first  sight  seems  to  belong  to  the  faulty 
conceptions  of  the  human  writers  of  the 
Bible  may  really  be  a  part  of  the  progressive 
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Diyine  teaching.  As  far  as  yet  considered, 
indeed,  it  might  belong  to  either ;  and  since 
the  growing  capacity  of  man  for  higher  and 
pnrer  revelation  is  parallel  with  his  actually 
higher  and  purer  conception  of  God,  we 
might  be  uncertain  to  which  of  them  to  refer 
this  progress.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  in- 
quire if  these  imperfect  revelations  have  any 
characteristics  which  indisputably  bespeak  a 
Divine  origin.  There  need  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  them. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the 
scriptural  representation  of  the  Divine  Being 
from  first  to  last,  and  all  along  with  these 
anthropomorphic  representations,  is,  that  no 
man  shall  see  Gh)d  and  live  ;  that  He  dwells 
in  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto  ; 
that  He  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  repent, 
but  that  with  Him  is  neither  variableness 
nor  shadow  of  turning;  that  no  man  by 
searching  can  find  Him  out ;  and  many  like 
expressions.  Such  teaching  is  scattered 
through  books  by  the  most  various  writers, 
and  at  great  distances  of  time,  and  makes  it 
plain  that  anthropomorphic  representations 
are  also  used  in  them  only  as  of  necessity, 
and  for  man's  sake.  That  there  might  be 
no  real  misunderstanding,  the  declarations 
just  mentioned  are  interspersed  with  these 
representations,  showing  as  clearly  as  the 
language  of  any  modem  philosophy  that  the 
Scriptures  understood  God,  in  His  absolute 
e^ence,  to  be  unknowable  and  imapproach- 
able  by  His  creature.  Now,  this  was  not  a 
doctrine  of  human  invention.  In  the  philo- 
sophies of  antiquity  it  appears  only  in  their 
profoundest  treatises,  never  in  popular 
teaching ;  and  it  does  not  appear  at  all  until 
long  ages  after  it  had  been  announced  in 
the  Scriptures.  Moreover,  it  never  appears 
with  the  fulness  and  distinctness  of  enuncia- 
tion which  it  has  in  the  Bible.  Here,  then, 
is  the  clear  mark  of  a  Divine  source — ^the 
sign-manual  of  more  than  human  knowledge ; 
and  this  is  so  interwoven  with  the  other 
representations  that  they  cannot  be  disen- 


tangled. Thus  the  doubt  is  solved,  and 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  considered 
as  the  result  of  human  imperfection  is  shown 
to  be  the  effect  of  Divine  condescension. 
This  class  of  errors,  then,  like  those  which 
have  gone  before,  are  in  no  other  sense  really 
errors  than  as  they  are  imperfect  representa- 
tions of  the  truth,  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  those  to  whom  they  were  given ; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  connected 
with  other  statements  as  to  show  that  tiiere 
was  a  limitation  put  on  the  expression  of 
the  human  notions  of  the  writer,  so  that  he 
was  to  teach,  on  the  whole,  what  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  merely  human  thought. 

There  is  another  kind  of  alleged  error,  of 
a  more  technical  kind,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered here,  that  it  may  not  be  in  the  way 
farther  on.  There  is  frequently  in  the 
different  books  a  duplicate  account  of  the 
same  transaction,  and  these  do  not  always 
agree ;  and  there  is  sometimes  in  a  later 
book  a  quotation  or  a  reference  which  do^ 
not,  at  least  upon  its  face,  answer  exactly  to 
the  original  Such  divergences  are  often 
disposed  of  by  the  remark  that  they  arise 
simply  from  the  individualities  of  the  writers, 
their  differences  of  recollection,  their  habits 
of  mind,  their  misunderstandings  of  what 
they  read,  and  their  mental  prepossessions ; 
just  as  similar  divergences  are  seen  in  the 
testimony  of  conscientious  witnesses  in  our 
courts  of  justice,  or  in  varying  reports  of 
conversation  or  of  public  addresses.  It  is 
certainly  unnecessary  to  eliminate  tiiis 
human  mould  of  the  Scriptures  altogether. 
It  constitutes,  e.g,^  one  of  the  peculiar 
charms  of  the  fourfold  portraiture  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  Ihiportant,  never- 
theless, to  know  its  limits ;  it  is  important 
to  know  if  actual  errors,  even  in  matters  of 
secondary  importance,  do  occur,  so  that  we 
cannot  be  better  assured  of  the  truth  of  the 
casual  statements  of  the  Bible  than  of  those  of 
other  historians;  or  whether,  whatever  be 
the  individual  colouring  of  the  narrative, 
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we  can  yet  rely  upon  every  positive  state- 
ment of  the  sacred  books  as  absolutely  true. 
In  other  words,  the  question  here  comes  up, 
as  in  other  cases,  whether  these  alleged  errors 
are  due  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  and 
faulty  ideas  of  the  human  writers,  or  whe- 
ther inspiration  has  so  watched  over  and 
guarded  them  that  they  have  been  restrained 
from  any  even  trivial  mis-statements.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  examine  here  all 
debatable  passages.  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  vexed  and  difficult  cases  can  be  selected 
as  examples  of  the  whole. 

The  general  principle  in  the  comparison 
of  seemingly  inconsistent  accounts  in  ancient 
documents  is  the  same  as  is  now  observed  in 
regard  to  testimony  in  any  modem  court  of 
justice— before  pronouncing  either  of  them 
false,  it  is  to  be  seen  whether  there  is  not 
some  rational  and  likely  hypothesis  in  regard 
to  the  circumstances  which  will  bring  both 
accounts  into  harmony.  Or,  if  this  fails,  it 
is  to  be  asked  whether  each  witness  must 
not  have  been  aware  of  the  facts  stated  by 
the  other,  and  yet,  without  other  motive 
than  a  desire  to  tell  the  truth,  has  given  a 
different  version  of  them.  In  the  latter 
case  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  both  are 
true,  although  at  our  distance  from  the 
events  we  cannot  suggest  any  hypothesis 
which  will  bring  them  into  consistency.  The 
discrepancies  between  the  evangelists  have 
so  long  attracted  attention  that  little  need 
be  said  of  them.  Especially  in  regard  to  the 
varying  accounts  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  long  the  stalking-horse  of  infidelity, 
it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  West,  a 
few  generations  ago,  undertook  to  demon- 
strate from  his  deistical  stand-point  the 
falsity  of  the  Gospels,  by  showing  their 
absolute  inconsistency  in  this  narrative ;  he 
examined  them  with  a  clear  head  and  an 
honest  heart,  and  the  result  was  his  famous 
treatise  on  the  resurrection,  and  his  own 
conversion  into  a  Christian  believer. 

We  select,  as  one  of  the  most  apparently 


contradictory  narratives,  the  healing  of  the 
blind  man,  or  men,  near  Jericho.  It  has 
long  been  recognised  that  there  is  no  real 
difficulty  here,  as  in  several  other  cases,  in 
the  mention  of  two  blind  men  by  one  of  the 
Evangelists  (Matt.  xx.  30),  while  the  others 
(Mark  x.  46  ;  Luke  xviiL  35)  speak  only  of 
the  one,  Bartimaeus,  who  especially  attracted 
attention.  But  both  Matthew  and  Mark 
expressly  say  that  the  event  occurred  when 
they  had  departed  from  Jericho,  while  Luke 
is  equally  definite  in  saying  that  it  was  when 
Jesus  was  drawing  near  to  the  city  {Iv  T<p 
lyytfctv  avTov  cts  'Icp*X<^)-  All  attempts  to 
explain  the  latter  phrase  as  meaning  only 
while  they  were  near  must  be  given  up  as 
strained  and  unsupported  by  usuage.  But 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  our  Lord  on  this 
journey  spent  several  days  at  Jericho,  and 
that,  as  was  his  custom  at  Jerusalem,  and  as 
is  still  the  common  custom  in  visiting 
Eastern  cities,  he  slept  in  the  country,  and 
came  daily  into  the  city.  This  supposition, 
which  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  itself  pro- 
bable, removes  the  whole  difficulty.  Matthew 
and  Mark  speak  of  the  miracle  as  wrought 
when  he  had  gone  out  from  the  city ;  Luke, 
more  particularly,  as  exactly  when  he  was 
entering  it  again  on  his  morning  return. 
The  various  records  of  Peter's  denials  of  his 
Master,  and  other  seeming  discrepancies, 
are  all  brought  into  accord  by  even  more 
simple  suppositions;  but  this  one  example 
must  here  suffice.  An  intelligent  exegesis, 
seeking  harmony,  will  always  find  it  without 
strain. 

The  most  difficult  case  of  apparent  dis- 
agreement between  the  Qospels  and  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Judas.  Matthew 
(xxvii.  5)  says  that  he  hung  himself ;  Peter, 
in  a  discourse  to  his  fellow-disciples  recorded 
by  Luke  (Acts  i.  18)  gives  a  different  version 
of  what  happened.  The  devices  often  used 
for  reconciling  the  two  stories  must  be 
recognised  as  somewhat  strained ;  no  simple 
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and  entirely  satisfactory  suggestion  in  ex- 
planation of  their  difference  has  yet  been 
made.  But  this  we  do  know :  At  the 
time  of  Peter's  discourse  the  two  disciples 
had  been  constantly  together  since  the 
occurrence,  some  six  weeks  before,  and  they 
must  have  talked  together,  often  and  mi- 
nutely, over  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  betra3ral  and  death  of  their 
Master.  Their  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
jwas  held  entirely  in  common.  Matthew  was 
present,  and  gave  at  least  silent  assent  to 
what  Peter  said,  and  neither  of  them  could 
have  had  any  object  in  perverting  the  focts 
which  are  mentioned  by  both  of  them  quite 
incidentally.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  but  one  tenable  conclusion — ^that 
there  were  still  some  additional  facts  (though 
at  this  distance  of  time  we  may  not  be  able 
to  guess  what  they  were)  which,  if  known, 
would  fully  explain  the  discrepancy. 

In  the  citation  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  always  intended  to 
quote  it  according  to  its  original  meaning. 
Their  minds  were  full  of  its  language,  and  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  express  what  they 
had  to  say,  just  as  men  do  now,  in  terms 
with  which  they  had  been  familiar  from 
childhood,  without  a  thought  that  the  pas- 
sage had  originally  the  application  given  to 
it  in  their  quotation.  They  would  also 
sometimes  see  an  application  of  what  had 
been  said  of  events  long  gone  by  to  occur- 
rences of  their  own  time  too  d  propos  to 
pass  unnoticed,  just  as  is  done  in  our  own 
day ;  and  in  such  cases  they  might  very  well 
introduce  >their  application  by  saying,  "  It 
has  come  to  pass  according  as  it  is  written," 
or,  "Thus  was  this  Scripture  fulfilled," 
without  imagining  that  the  old  Scripture 
itself  looked  to  any  such  application.''^    Pas- 

*  May  it  not  rather  be  that  in  these  cases  we  have  a 
more  profound  spiritual  insight,  and  consequently  a 
somewhat  more  recondite  and  proportionaUy  valu- 
able interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  text— Ed. 


sages  of  this  kind,  however,  are  fewer  than 
is  sometimes  supposed,  and  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  tiiem. 

There  are  many  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament also  cited  argumentatively,  and  it  is 
allied  that  in  some  of  these  the  argnm^it 
is  faulty  through  a  misinterpretation  of  the 
quotation.  These  will  be  considered  pre- 
sently, in  connection  with  alleged  errocB  of 
reasoning.  Meantime  there  are  several 
quotations  with  which  feiult  is  found  an 
other  grounds. 

Perhaps  the  most  classic  instances  are  in 
the  speech  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.).  In  dis- 
cussing these  it  is  to  be  remembered  who  he 
was — ''a  man  full  of  fiuth  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost "  and  "  of  power,"  and  of  a  wisdom 
that  his  adversaries  could  not  resist  (Acts 
vi.  5-10).  He  was  familiar  with  the  histoiy 
of  his  people,  and  spoke  to  an  audience  fully 
.competent  and  well  disposed  to  trip  him  up 
in  any  slip.  His  object  was  not  to  instruct 
them  in  their  history,  but  to  prove  from  its 
familiar  facts  that  they  sinned  in  rejecting 
Jesus  as  their  Messiah.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely that  he  would  have  made  any  errors. 
If  any  statements  appear  to  us  wrong,  after 
the  lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  ihe 
presumption  is  strong  that  Stephen  knew 
more  about  the  facts  than  we  do.  Yet  this 
presumption  is  only  cL  priori;  the  facts  must 
be  taken  as  they  are.  Almost  his  first  state- 
ment is  that  God  called  Abraham  "when  he 
was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in 
Charran;"  and,  accordingly,  the  English 
Bible  reads,  in  Gen.  xii.  1 :  "  Now  the  Lord 
had  said  unto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country/'  etc.;  but  the  critics  say  that  this 
is  an  incorrect  translation,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  passage  into  acoord 
with  Stephen.  We  doubt  this.  The  Hebrew 
certainly  does  not  express  the  pluperfect, 
because  it  has  no  form  for  that  tense,  and 
must  depend  upon  the  context  for  its  indi- 
cation.   We  think  such  indication  is  found 
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here,  especiallj  in  the  pention  of  the  country 
and  kindred  and  fistther's  house  which  Ahram 
was  to  leave,  and  which  were  certainly  not 
left  in  Haran ;  and  hence  we  concuder  the 
English  Bible  right  in  its  translation.  But 
waiving  this,  there  is  the  distinct  statement 
in  XV.  7/'  I  am  the  Lord,  that  brought  thee 
out  of  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees,"  so  that  Stephen 
had  good  authority  for  what  he  said.  A 
more  serious  difficulty  is  found  a  little  far- 
ther on,  where  he  states  (ver.  16)  that  the 
twelve  patriarchs  were  buried  "in  the 
sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum 
of  money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor."  Now,  we 
know  that  Abraham  bought  a  cave  for  a 
sepulchre  at  Mamre,  but  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  were  not  buried  there ;  we  know, 
also,  that  Jacob  bought  a  piece  of  land  of 
the  sons  of  Hamor  near  Shechem,  and  Joseph 
was  buried  there.  Is  it  possible  that  Stephen, 
in  the  haste  of  his  utterance,  mixed  the 
two  facts,  and  attributed  to  Abraham  the 
purchase  which  belonged  to  Jacob?  We 
think  not ;  because,  in  all  probability, 
Abraham  was  the  original  purchaser  of  the 
same  land  afterwards  purchased  by  Jacob, 
and  this  fact  was  known  to  Stephen.  The 
evidence  is  as  follows:  The  land  about 
Shechem  was  aheady  occupied  (Gten.  xii.  6, 7) 
when  Abraham  built  an  altar  there.  There 
were  but  three  ways  in  which  he  could  have 
done  this  :  he  must  either  have  built  it  on 
the  Shechemites'  land,  by  their  sufferance — 
an  unlikely  procedure  for  Abraham,  and  one 
giving  no  security  for  the  sacredness  of  the 
altar— or  he  must  have  taken  it  by  violence, 
which  is  improbable  in  the  extreme;  or, 
finally,  he  must  have  purchased  it,  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  did.  A  century 
or  more  later  Jacob  came  to  the  same  place, 
and  also  wished  to  build  an  altar,  presumably 
on  the  site  of  his  grandfather's.  But  the 
land  being  occupied,  this  field  would  not 
have  been  left  so  long  unoccupied,  and 
Jacob  doubtless  found  it  in  some  one's 
possession.    If  he  would  reclaim  it,  it  must 


be  either  by  his  sword,  or  by  a  fresh  purchase. 
No  one  familiar  with  Jacob's  character  can 
doubt  his  choice,  and  his  purchase  is  re- 
corded. The  facts,  however,  make  it  probable 
that  Abraham  had  purchased  it  before,  and 
hence  that  Stephen  was  right.  Some  other 
minor  points  in  this  speech,  which  cannot  be 
considered  here,  are  satisfactorily  solved,  if 
carefully  considered.  The  two  noticed, 
which  are  the  ^most  difficult,  may  serve 
for  examples  of  alL 

There  are  also  inaccuracies  in  the  New 
Testament  quotations  from  the  Old.  When 
these  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  the 
quotation  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  quotation  is  from  the 
Septuagint,  the  version  in  common  use, 
without  stopping  to  criticise  it,  or  is  freely 
translated  from  the  original,  or  even  some- 
times is  loosely  quoted  from  memory.  But 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  Septuagint  is 
quoted  when  it  differs  in  an  important  point 
from  the  original.  The  most  striking  instance 
is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (x.  5} : 
''  Sacrifice  and  burnt-offering  thou  wouldst 
not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  me." 
It  is  notorious  that  the  word  "  body"  is  not 
in  the  original,  and  is  quoted  from  the 
Septuagint.  If  this  were  an  unimportant 
word,  it  would  attract  no  attention,  because 
it  would  not  have  been  worth  the  writer's 
while  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  correct  it ; 
but  as  the  discourse  is  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment, at  first  sight  this  word  seems  very 
important.  But  a  closer  examination  shows 
that  the  whole  stress  of  the  passage  and  the 
whole  argument  from  the  quotation  rests 
upon  Christ's  having  come  to  do  the  Father's 
wiU.  The  contrast  is  drawn  between  the 
imperfect  way  of  removing  sins  by  the  sacri- 
fices of  old,  and  the  perfect  way  through 
Christ's  obedience.  The  word  "  body"  was 
so  entirely  immaterial  to  the  argument  that, 
in  summing  up,  the  quotation  is  repeated  to 
clinch  the  conclusion,  but  without  the  clause 
containing  this  word. 
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This  instance  closely  connects  itself  with 
alleged  errors  of  reasoning.  Our  Lord 
Himself  and  His  apostles  also  reason  largely 
from  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  the  only 
authority  which  Christ  recognises  at  all ; 
and  while  He  subordinates  even  this  to  His 
own  teaching,  He  yet  bases  arguments  upon 
its  language,  and  positively  declares,  "  One 
jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  nowise  pass  from 
the  law  until  all  be  fulfilled."  The  apostles 
ever3rwhere  assume  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
Christianity ;  and  even  with,  heathen  converts 
(as  e.g,  the  (Jalatians)  they  reason  from  Old 
Testament  tjrpes  and  shadows  to  Christian 
verities.  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  this 
reasoning  is  illogical  and  inconsequential,  is 
fashioned  after  the  rabbinical  methods  of 
argument,  and  is  a  clear  case  of  the  human 
element,  unrestrained  and  uncontrolled, 
coming  to  the  surface  in  the  word  of  God. 

A  full  answer  to  this  allegation  could  only 
be  made  by  a  careful  examination  of  every 
passage  by  which  it  is  thought  to  be  sustained. 
This  is  impossible  within  our  limits ;  but,  as 
in  other  cases,  a  few  of  the  more  difficult 
instances  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  the 
rest.  The  arguments  in  question  are  chiefly 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  that  to  the 
Hebrews,  if  that  be  the  work  of  a  different 
author.  It  is  admitted  that  the  writer  was  an 
intelligent  man,  gifted  with  no  small  degree  of 
logical  acumen.  His  main  arguments,  too,  are 
powerful,  and  generally  convincing.  The 
question  is  about  some  minor  details,  which 
were  satisfactory  enough  to  his  contem- 
poraries, but  which  are  now  criticised  as 
resting  upon  a  faulty  exegesis  of  the  passages 
quoted,  while  the  reasoning  based  upon  them 
is  said  to  savour  of  rabbinical  subtlety, 
rather  than  of  manly  and  fair  argument. 
These  are  sometimes  defended  on  the  ground 
of  the  lawfulness  of  the  argumerttum  ad 
hominem;  but  this  is  hardly  satisfactory. 
Either  the  reasoning  must  be  shown  to  be 
fair,  and  based  upon  sound  premises,  or  else 


it  must  be  recognised  .as  the  result  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  writers,  which 
inspiration  has  not  controlled  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  error  into  the 
Scriptures.  The  latter  alternative  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  the  easiest ;  but  we  are 
not  entitled  to  adopt  it  until  some  case  can 
be  pointed  out  in  which  it  is  clearly  required. 
The  d  priori  presumption  must  always  be 
against  it  in  books  which  confessedly  contaia 
so  much  of  the  Divine  teaching.  The  most 
frequently  cited  instances  are  one  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  two  in  that 
to  the  Galatians.  If  all  these  shall  be  found 
on  examination  to  be  sound  arguments, 
without  the  aid  of  rabbinical  casuistry,  other 
alleged  instances  will  still  more  readily  yield 
before  a  fair  and  careful  examination. 

The  case  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  that  in  which  the  superiority  of 
the  Melchisedecan  to  the  Aaronic  priesthood 
is  shown  by  Abraham's  payment  of  tithes  to 
Melchisedec  (Heb.  vii.  4-10).  The  argument 
here  we  understand  to  be  this :  All  spiritual 
authority  is  from  God,  and  there  can  be  no 
disturbance  of  the  relations  He  has  estab- 
lished. He  gave  certain  blessings  and 
privileges  to  Melchisedec,  and  also  certain 
ones  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  The 
relation  which  existed  between  these  two 
must  continue  in  after  ages  to  be  the  relation 
between  those  who  draw  their  authority 
from  them  respectively.  Now,  Abraham 
recognised  the  spiritujJ  superiority  of  Mel- 
chisedec; therefore  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  priesthood  derived  from  Melchisedec 
must  be  superior  to  that  derived  from  Abra- 
ham. Incidentally  the  author  remarks, 
"And  (as  I  may  so  say)  Levi  also,  who 
receiveth  tithes,  paid  tithes  in  Abraham  ;  for 
he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father  when 
Melchisedec  met  him  ;  **  but  this  is  an  illus- 
tration, not  an  argument,  and  even  as  illustra- 
ation  is  qualified  by  the  *'  as  I  may  so  say." 
The  assumption  of  a  fallacy  here  rests  upcm 
the  supposition  that  the  argument  culminates 
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in  this  clause  ;  whereas  it  is  complete  with- 
out it,  except  as  this  points  the  tsufit  that 
Levi  was  descended  from  Abraham.  The 
only  flaw  in  the  argument  as  it  stands  is 
met  by  the  author  a  little  farther  on.  It 
might  be  that  the  Levitical  priesthood,  being 
expressly  established  by  God,  had  received 
a  higher  authority  than  belonged  to  the 
spiritual  position  of  Abraham,  and  thus  have 
been  raised  even  above  that  of  Melchisedec. 
The  apostle  shows  elaborately  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  his  argument  remains 
intact. 

The  two  cases  in  Galatians  may  be  taken 
in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  In  the 
first  (iii.  15,  16)  Paul  argues  that  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed, 
rather  than  to  his  seeds,  must  apply  to 
Christ.  The  difficulty  arises  simply  from 
not  observing  wherein  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment really  lies.  Unquestionably  the  word 
**seed,"  whether  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or 
English,  is  a  collective  term,  and  had  the 
promise  to  Abraham  been  meant  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  his  numerous  posterity  it 
would  still  have  been  couched  in  the  same 
terms.  No  sound  argument,  therefore,  can 
be  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  singular  rather 
than  the  plural;  nor  is  this  the  apostle's 
design.  He  has,  indeed,  been  supposed  to 
argue  from  this,  and  therefore  to  argue 
fallaciously  ;  but  he  does  not  do  so.  He 
supposes  some  things  to  be  known  to  his 
readers,  and  among  them  the  nature  of  the 
promise  to  Abraham.  The  primeval  promise 
to  fallen  man  was  that  the  seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head 
— that  in  the  long  struggle  with  the  power 
of  evil  one  bom  of  woman  should  at 
last  win  the  victory.  This  promise  had 
been  the  hope  of  every  God-fearing  man 
through  the  long  ages  of  corruption  that 
followed;  and  from  time  to  time,  as  at 
the  birth  of  Cain  and  of  Noah,  this 
hope  found  definite  expression.  It  had 
been  still  deferred ;  and  when  Abraham  was 


I  told  that  in  his  seed  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed,  he  must  have  under- 
stood it  meant  that  the  promised  Redeemer 
should  be  bom  of  his  line.  It  is  to  this 
promise  that  Paul  refers,  and  it  is  from  the 
nature  of  this  promise  that  he  argues.  The 
promise,  he  says,  was  not  to  the  posterity  of 
Abraham  generally,  but  to  this  one,  this 
Redeemer,  who  is  Christ.  To  express  com- 
pactly and  tersely  his  meaning,  he  uses  the 
words,  "  He  saith  not,  And  to  *seeds,  as  of 
many;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed, 
which  is  Christ."  His  argument  is  not 
drawn  from  the  word,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  promise ;  and  that  nature  of  the 
promise  he  expresses,  as  the  most  compact 
and  convenient  way,  by  the  singular  and 
plural  of  the  word  "seed." 

The  other  case  is  that  of  the  beautiful 
allegory  from  the  history  of  Hagar  and  Sarah 
and  their  descendants,  used  by  Paul  to  set 
forth  the  relations  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
under  the  Gospel  (Gal.  iv.  21-31).  It  is 
alleged  that  the  apostle,  under  the  influence 
of  his  rabbinical  education,  has  here  been 
guilty  of  founding  an  important  argument 
upon  what  should  have  been  a  mere  illus- 
tration. Paul  was  undoubtedly  a  man  who 
made  all  his  human  acquisitions  tell  to  the 
advancement  of  his  Master's  cause,  and  fre- 
quently brings  the  familiar  story  of  the  Old 
Testament-  to  the  enforcement  and  illustra- 
tion of  Gospel  tmth  (as  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  10 ; 
X.  1-11,  etc.);  but  the  precise  question 
here  is, — and  this  is  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  general  subject, — whether  he  does 
this  after  the  rabbinical  fashion  of  subtle 
and  inconsequential  argument,  or  whether 
the  tendency  to  this  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  education  is  so  overraled 
and  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  inspiration  as 
to  allow  of  his  using  only  arguments  which 
are  really  sound  and  forcible.  None  can 
doubt  the  appropriateness  of  the  references 
here,  and  in  other  places,  as  illustrations. 
It  is  plain,  too,  that  they  have  force  as 
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awiinents  to  this  extent — ^tbat  when  it  has 
been  already  shown  that  parties  under  the 
Qospel  occupy  the  same  relations  as  other 
parties  did  under  the  law,  then  what  is  pre- 
dicated of  those  relations  in  the  one  case 
will  hold  good  in  the  other  also.  This  is 
precisely  what  is  done  in  the  passage  before 
us.  There  was  in  the  old  time  a  child  of  na- 
ture and  a  child  of  promise,  and  under  the 
Gospel  there  is  the  same.  The  child  of  na- 
ture of  old  was  the  child  of  the  bondmaid,  and 
followed  his  mother's  condition ;  and  the  same 
is  true  now ;  the  Jew  is  the  child  of  Abraham 
by  nature,  and  is  under  the  bondage  of  the  law 
to  which  he  was  bom.  The  child  of  promise 
was  by  the  free-woman,  and  answers  to  those 
who  come  into  the  Gospel  covenant  by  pro- 
mise, and  not  by  natural  descent,  and  are 
therefore  free  from  the  law.  Paul,  recog- 
nising the  historical  truth  of  the  events  to 
which  he  refers,  says  that  they  truly  repre- 
sent— as  they  certainly  do — the  relation 
between  mere  natural  inheritance  and  in- 
heritance by  promise,  and  shows  that  this  is 
the  very  relation  between  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians under  the  Gospel  He  then  draws 
from  this  relation  a  forcible  and  legitimate 
argument.  There  seems  to  be  here  no 
ground  for  a  charge  of  error.  There  is  also 
a  minor  point  objected  to  in  the  incidental 
statement  that  a  local  name  of  Mount  Sinai 
was  Hagar,  of  which  sufficient  external  evi- 
dence is  wanting;  but  Paul  had  himself 
been  on  the  ground,  and  his  assertion  is 
quite  as  trustworthy  as  that  of  any  other 
traveller,  and,  moreover,  does  not  at  all 
affect  his  argument. 

The  part  of  this  whole  subject  most  per- 
plexing to  some  minds  is  in  what  is  con- 
sidered the  faulty  morality,  particularly  of 
the  older  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Poly- 
gamy, slavery,  revenge,  the  punishment  of 
the  innocent  for  the  sin  of  the  guilty,  the 
extermination  of  whole  nations — and  that, 
too,  in  bloody  wars — ^by  the  hands  of  the 
chosen  people,  the  success  of  Jacob's  deceit. 


the  praise  of  Jael's  perfidy,  the  spirit  of 
hatred  to  enemies  that  glows  in  some  of  the 
Psalms, — these  are  among  the  things  which 
strike  strangely  on  the  Christian's  ear,  and 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  an 
All-holy  God.  Do  these,  indeed,  come  from 
the  Divine  source  of  the  Scriptures,  or  aie 
they  the  teachings  of  men  enlightened  only 
to  the  standard  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  ?  Of  course,  many  things  are  narrated 
in  the  Bible  simply  as  historical  feu^ts,  for  the 
morality  of  which  it  is  in  no  way  responsible. 
Immoral  acts,  also,  are  sometimes  recorded 
of  the  saints,  like  Abraham's  deceit  or  Peter's 
denial  of  his  Master,  which  must  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  discussion;  because  the 
Scriptures  in  no  way  commend  them,  even 
where  they  do  not  openly  denounce  them. 
Other  evils,  like  polygamy,  were  ahrays 
opposed  to  God's  will,  but  were  suffered 
''for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts"  among 
a  people  yet  unable  to  bear  a  higher  morality; 
yet  the  evil  was  mitigated  and  restrained  as 
far  as  was  practicable  at  the  time.  So  also 
with  slavery.  The  law  was  unable  to  forbid 
it;  even  Christianity  did  not  directly  do 
this,  but  the  old  dispensation  in  every  pos- 
sible way  modified  and  reduced  its  evils. 
After  these  things  have  been  said,  however, 
there  remains  much  that  seems  dark  and 
inexplicabla  The  lex  talionis  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  not  merely  permissive,  but 
obligatory.  "  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity ;  but 
life  shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot "  (Deut 
xix.  21).  How  shall  this  be  reconciled  with 
the  gospel  law  of  returning  love  for  hatred, 
and  good  deeds  for  evil  ?  Because  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  required  such  commands, 
in  order  that  they  might  thereby  be  made 
fit  for  a  higher  standard.  Principles  of 
justice  must  be  implanted  in  the  mind  as 
a  necessary  basis  for  those  of  love.  The 
monsters  of  the  carboniferous  era  must  pre- 
cede the  development  of  life  in  the  tertiary, 
and  that  in  turn  must  prepare  the  way  fbr 
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the  age  of  man ;  yet  to  Him  who  ordered 
the  earth  from  the  begmning  those  carboni- 
ferous monsters  were  good  in  their  day,  and 
we  now  see  no  unfitness  in  their  formation 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  Him  who  was 
leading  our  earth  on  to  a  higher  state.  So 
in  the  spiritual  development  of  our  race,  as 
£Eir  as  we  can  judge,  it  was  necessary  that 
God  should  goYorn  man  according  to  his 
capacities,  and  give  him  laws  suited  to  his 
condition.  Only  thus  could  he  be  advanced 
to  a  higher  standard ;  only  by  impressing  on 
a  lawless  people,  given  to  unbridled  licence 
of  revenge,  a  sense  of  exact  justice  and  of 
the  rights  of  others  could  they  be  prepared 
for  a  higher  teaching.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  higher  principles 
were  everywhere  embodied  in  the  law  for 
such  as  were  able  to  receive  them.  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  (Lev. 
xix.  18)  was  a  precept  of  Leviticus  as  well 
as  of  the  Gospel  These  considerations, 
fairly  applied  to  the  circumstiances,  will 
account  for  what  otherwise  may  seem  strange 
and  anomalous  in  the  law. 

But  why  should  the  people  who  were  thus 
to  be  trained  to  better  things  have  been 
made  the  executors  of  God's  wrath,  thereby 
inuring  them  to  deeds  of  savage  cruelty,  and 
teaching  them  to  imbrue  their  hands  with 
the  blood  of  defenceless  women  and  un weaned 
children,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  warrior? 
Why,  too,  in  the  judgments  upon  individual 
offenders,  as  Dathan  and  Abiram,  or  as 
Achan,  should  sentence  have  been  executed 
also  upon  their  innocent  wives  and  little 
ones  ?  The  answer  to  both  these  and  other 
like  questions  is  essentially  the  same.  Men 
always  have  stood,  and  they  still  stand,  not 
merely  in  an  individual,  but  also  in  a  federal 
relation  to  God.  This  is  plain  everywhere 
under  what  is  called  God's  natural  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  People  suffer  or  prosper 
according  to  the  acts  of  their  rulers;  £Ekmilies 
are  affected  by  the  conduct  of  their  head ; 
children  inherit  not  merely  the  fortunes  but 


the  idiosyncrasies  of  their  parents.  Why 
the  world  should  have  been  so  constituted 
we  cannot  here  inquire,  but  the  fact  is  plain ; 
and  if  revelation  come  from  the  same  Author 
as  nature  we  must  expect  to  find  in  it  the 
same  general  features.  The  institution  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  one  great  example 
of  it ;  and  whatever  blessing,  whatever  grace 
comes  to  the  individual  by  its  instrumentality 
is  in  consequence  of  the  federal  relation  in 
which  the  believer,  over  and  above  his 
individual  relation,  stands  to  his  Master. 
So  strong  was  this  relation  of  old  that 
the  prophet  could  say  (Num.  xxiii.  21), 
God  "hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
neither  hath  He  seen  perverseness  in 
Israel,"  at  the  very  time  when  He  was 
punishing  tens  of  thousands  among  them 
for  their  gross  and  outrageous  sins.  This 
federal  relation  was  stronger  and  rela- 
tively more  important  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times.  The  progress  of  revelation 
has  always  tended  to  bring  out  the  indivi- 
dual more  clearly  as  he  stands  by  himself 
before  God ;  but  the  federal  relation  also 
still  exists,  and  anciently  was  much  more 
important.  Nations  existed  chiefly  as  na- 
tions, and  families  as  families,  and  men 
understood  little  of  any  other  relation. 
They  looked  upon  a  nation  as  an  organic 
whole,  and  upon  a  family  as  an  appurtenance 
and  a  possession  of  its  head.  When,  then, 
a  nation,  as  the  Amalekites  or  Canaanites, 
had  arrayed  itself  as  a  whole  against  the 
Church  of  God,  how  was  it  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
The  Divine  judgment  must  be  made  intelli- 
gible alike  to  friends  and  foes  to  have  any 
value.  Men  could  distinguish  but  little 
between  the  individual  and  the  nation  of 
which  he  was  a  part  Sometimes  there  may 
be  such  a  strikmg  instance  of  faith  as  that 
of  Rahab,  when  it  became  possible  to  spare 
the  individual*  in  the  destruction  of  the 
doomed  city ;  but  generally,  if  the  Divine 

*  But,  even  so,  her  whole  family  must  be  spared 
with  her.    . 
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judgment  was  to  be  eflFective,  to  make  an 
impression,  to  establish  God's  government 
of  the  world,  it  must  be  sweeping  and  com- 
prehensive. The  Israelites  could  not  have 
understood  that  God  was  very  seriously  dis- 
pleased with  Achan,  except  his  family  also 
were  involved  in  the  same  sentence.  They 
could  not  have  believed  in  the  Divine  de- 
testation of  the  sins  of  the  Canaanites,  unless 
the  whole  people  were  utterly  swept  away. 
In  this  case  there  was  the  further  object  of 
removing  all  contaminating  influences  from 
the  one  people  upon  earth  whose  vocation  it 
was  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.* 

But  these  commands  are  sometimes  coupled 
with  an  appeal  to  lower  motives  which  look 
like  the  mere  outcome  of  hereditary  revenge. 
God  says  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3),  "I 
remember  that  which  Amalek  did  to  Israel. 
....    Now  go  and  smite  Amalek,  and 

utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have 

Slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and  suck- 
ling." In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said, 
it  may  be  possible  to  explain  the  necessity 
for  the  destruction  of  Amalek ;  but  why 
should  an  appeal  be  made  for  this  purpose 
to  the  hereditary  national  sentiment  of  re- 
venge ?  We  can  only  answer  that  man  is  of 
a  mixed  nature ;  and  God,  in  leading  him  to 
do  His  will,  has  always  appealed,  and  still 
appeals,  not  only  to  the  highest  motives  of 
love  and  duty  and  gratitude,  but  also  to 
self-interest  and  gain.  As  we  are  constituted, 
such  appeals  are  a  help  to  us,  even  now  in 
the  full  sunlight  of  the  Gospel,  in  our 
heavenward  path,  with  which  we  could  not 
dispense ;  how  much  more  to  those  in  their 
spiritual  infancy  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the 
law.  Even  here,  however,  the  appeal  is  not 
to  revenge  for  personal  injuries,  but  to  re- 
venge for  injuries  long  generations  ago, 
inflicted  upon  their  people  as  the  Church  of 
God. 

•  See  Arnold's  Sennons,  vi   85-87,  quoted  by 
Stanley  in  JewUh  Church,  Vol.  L,  p.  288. 


It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  moreov^, 
that  these  judgments  in  which  the  innocent 
were  involved  with  the  guilty  were  purely 
temporal  in  their  character,  like  the  conse- 
quences to  the  ship's  company  now  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  engineer,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  rewards  or  punishments 
beyond  the  grave.  It  may  have  been  that 
the  wife  of  Dathan  was  received  into 
Paradise,  or  that  some  of  the  children  of 
Rahab  received  the  doom  of  the  impenitent 
These  judgments  may  be  likened  to  the 
earthquake  which  cuts  off  all  the  inhabitants 
of  a  city  now,  good  and  bad  alike. 

Still,  it  is  asked,  why  should  the  Israelites 
have  been  made  the  instruments  of  these 
judgments,  inuring  the  chosen  people  to 
deeds  of  cruelty  and  blood,  instead  of  pun- 
ishing the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  like  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  by  direct  Divine  interposition? 
A  single  example  may  help  to  explain  this. 
When  Joshua  called  upon  the  captains  of 
the  men  of  war  to  plant  their  feet  upon  the 
necks  of  the  prostrate  kings  of  Canaan 
(Josh.  X.  24),  the  act  seems  to  our  Christian 
apprehension  like  one  of  wanton  insult  to  a 
prostrate  foe;  but  to  one  at  all  able  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  times  it  will  be  seen  in 
its  true  light,  as  a  necessary  means  of  raising 
the  courage  of  the  Israelites,  and  teaching 
them  not  to  tremble  before  the  might  of 
the  idolatrous  heathen  whom  they  were  to 
supplant.  And  in  general,  the  lesson  of 
Grod's  anger  against  Canaanitish  sin  could 
in  no  other  way  have  been  so  impressed  upon 
the  Israelites  as  by  making  them  the  actual 
executioners  of  his  wrath.  With  the  strong 
tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  heathen  abomi- 
nations, it  would  seem  that,  but  for  the 
personal  impression  thus  produced,  there 
would  have  been  no  restraining  them  at  alL 
We  do  not  find  that  the  overthrow  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  ever  had  any  marked  moral 
effect  upon  their  neighbours. 

These  thoughts  lead  to  the  more  sweeping 
I  charge  that  from  Abraham  down  through  all 
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the  history  of  Israel  they  are  represented  in 
the  Bible  as  the  especial  favourites  of  the 
Almighty,  and  whoever  interferes  with  them, 
no  matter  if  he  is  right  and  they  are  wrong, 
is  yet  doomed  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  the 
Omnipotent.  It  is  said  that  this  is  just 
what  is  found  in  the  legends  of  every  ancient 
people,  and  gives  good  ground  for  looking 
upon  the  Scripture  records  as  largely  the 
human  story  of  a  nation  who  imagined 
themselves  the  especial  favourites  of  heaven. 
This  is  simply  a  question  of  fact.  Were  the 
Israelites  really  in  such  a  peculiar  relation 
to  God  that  they  should  have  been  treated 
diflferently  from  other  people?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer  to  this,  if  the  general 
course  of  history  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures 
is  received  at  all.  Men  had  increased  in 
wickedness  as  fast  as  in  numbers.  The  race 
had  been  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
by  the  flood,  and  a  fresh  population  deve- 
loped from  the  only  righteous  family.  Even 
this  was  ineflfectuaJ  ;  nor  was  the  confusion 
of  tongues  more  successful.  Man  tended 
too  rapidly  to  moral  degeneracy  to  be 
restrained  by  any  universal  discipline.  Then 
a  particular  individual  was  selected  to  be- 
come, with  his  descendants,  the  depository 
of  Divine  truth.  He  was  trained  as  a  child- 
less wanderer  for  long  years,  and  his  son 
also  in  the  same  way.  Not  until  the  third 
generation  was  any  multiplication  allowed ; 
and  then,  when  the  family  was  growing  to 
be  a  nation,  it  was  brought  into  bondage, 
and  schooled  for  generations,  first  under  the 
rigours  of  a  servile  condition,  then  in  the 
free  air  of  the  desert,  and  was  placed  under  a 
law  of  minute  detail  and  of  severe  penalty. 
It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in  (Jod's  dealings 
with  these  patriarchs  and  their  descendants 
be  would  rightly  have  had  regard,  even  more 
than  to  them  individually,  to  the  part  they 
were  called  to  play  in  the  furtherance  of  His 
purposes,  and  in  the  preparation  for  that 
great  fact  in  the  world's  history,  the  coming 
of  the  Redeemer.    Jacob,  e.g.^  was  promised 


the  birthright,  and  would  in  any  event  have 
received  it.  He  actually  obtained  it  by 
fraud*  and  for  this  was  punished  by  long 
years  of  exile  and  many  sorrows ;  but  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  birthright,  because 
this  was  a  step  in  the  world's  progress  to 
Christ.  Israel  was  again  and  again  told  that 
(Sod's  favour  to  them  was  not  for  their  own 
sake,  for  they  were  a  "stiff-necked  and 
rebellious  people,"  but  for  the  sake  of  God's 
great  name.  Their  sins  are  continually 
recorded,  as  well  as  their  punishments.  All 
this  is  unknown  in  the  legends  of  other 
ancient  people ;  there  is  nothing  in  ancient 
history  like  it.  If  these  were  human  records, 
they  would  be  like  others.  Because  they 
are  not,  and  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Israelites  had  been  made  the  peculiar  people 
of  God  to  facilitate  His  purposes  of  love  in 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  therefore  this 
partiality  for  Israel  must  be  attributed  not 
to  the  imagination  of  the  human  writers, 
but  to  the  Divine  revelation  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  faulty  morality 
of  the  Old  Testament,  we  select  the  most 
difficult  case  to  serve  as  an  example.  In  the 
great  war  between  Israel  and  their  oppressor, 
although  Jabin's  army  had  been  routed, 
there  could  be  no  security  against  a  recur- 
rence of  the  oppression  as  long  as  his  general, 
Sisera,  lived.  The  Kenites  occupied  a 
neutral  position  between  the  two  parties,  on 
friendly  terms  with  both,  yet  always,  on  the 
whole,  attached  to  Israel.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  fl3ang  Sisera  sought  refuge 
in  the  tent  of  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  and  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  cordiality  and  friendship.  But 
when  the  tired  warrior  had  fallen  asleep 
in   fancied   security,    she   slew   him,  and 

*0r  rather  it  appears  from  a  comparison  of  Genesis 
zxvii,  with  (Genesis  xxriii  that  he  tried  to  get  the 
blessing  by  fraud  but  failed  :  and  that  God  afterwards 
gave  it  to  him  when,  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  driven 
from  his_father's  house,  he  slept,  an  exile,  at  Bethel. 

^Ed. 
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showed   his  dead  body  exultingly  to  the 
pursuing  Israelites.    History  has  instances 
enough  of  similar  treachery  ;  but  the  pecu- 
liarity of  this  is  that  the  deed  is  especially 
commended  in  the  song  of  the  inspired  pro- 
phetess, Deborah.    She  not  merely  rejoices 
in  the  result,  but  declares  Jael  as  ''  blessed 
above  women"  for  having  done  the  deed. 
It  is  plain  that  the  act  of  Jael  was  considered 
by  her  contemporaries  as  most  praiseworthy. 
They  had  not  yet  risen  to  a  moral  condition 
in  which  they  could  be  shocked  at  its  trea- 
chery ;  they  saw  in  it  only  the  brave  deed 
of  a  woman  who  had  faith  enough  in  the  God 
of  Israel  to  dare  the  wrath  of  their  oppres- 
sors, and  by  one  act  to  destroy  the  nerve 
and  strength  of  Israel's  enemy.    The  com- 
mendation of  Deborah  in  the  midst  of  this 
state  of  moral  childhood  may  be  regarded, 
in  itself,  in  either  of  two  ways — either  aa  a 
mistaken  human  commendation  of  an  essen- 
tially wrong  act,  or  as  a  Divine  commenda- 
tion of  a  zeal  for  God  and  a  trust  in  Him, 
although  this  showed  itself  forth  according 
to  the  light  of  the  times.    It  is  so  difficult 
to  transport  ourselves  in  thought  into  times 
far  different  from  our  own  that  the  former 
has  often  seemed  the  easier  alternative ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  God  does  commend  men  in  our 
time,  and  in  all  times,  for  zealous  and  brave 
activity  in  his  service  according  to  the  best 
L'gbt  and  knowledge  they  can  command, 
even  when  it  afterwards  proves  that  their 
views  were  mistaken.    This,  of  course,  does 
not  justify  wrong  deeds  when  those  who  do 
them  might  know  better ;  but  in  Jael's  case, 
and  in  others  of  that  time,  the  opportunity 
for  such   better   knowledge  was  wanting. 
They  acted  according  to  their  light,  even  as 
we  now,  with  a  clear  conscience  and  with 
the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men,  do  many 
things  which  in  a  higher  stateof  existencemay 
be  seen  to  have  been  wrong.  Yet  we  reason- 
ably expect  our  heavenly  Father  to  judge 
such  acts  in  view  of  our  imperfect  knowledge 


and  of  the  spirit  which  animated  them.  It 
was  in  the  same  way  that  the  act  of  Jael 
was  commended.  She  knew  no  better,  and 
served  Gkxi  with  courage  and  zeal  according 
to  the  light  she  had.  May  we  never  do 
worse. 

The  unrighteous  acts  of  several  of  the 
judges  bring  out  another  important  hdL 
Samson  loved  strange  women ;  Ehud  trea- 
cherously assassinated   Eglon;   and  many 
like  deeds  were   done   by  men  expressly 
"  raised  up  by  the  Lord  "  for  the  deliverance 
of  Israel,  and  at  times  when  '*  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord"  had  especially  come  upon  them. 
How  could  these  things  be  ?    In  a  less  con- 
spicuous way,  the  same  thing  happens  now. 
Men  are  providentially  raised  up,  and  go 
forth,  moved  by  God's  Spirit,  to  do  good  in 
their  day  and  generation.    Nevertheless,  hi 
their  human  weakness  and  infirmity  of  judg- 
ment, they  often  do  many  foolish  and  hurtful 
things.      Shall  it  be  said  that  the  Lord 
prompted  them  to  do  these  things?     By 
no  means.    He  prompted  them  to  do  good, 
but  left  the  manner  of  the  doing  to  the 
exercise  of  their  own  faculties.     So  God 
prompted  the  judges  to  deliver  Israel,  but 
left  the  manner  of  it  to  themselves;  and 
they,  in  the  moral  darkness  in  which  they 
were,  took  counsel  perhaps  of  their  passions, 
or  at  least  of  their  prejudices  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  right  These  acts  themselves 
were  often   severely  punished.     Samson's 
guilty  love  led  to  his  imprisonment  and 
death,  and  Jephtha's  rash  vow  turned  into 
bitter  mourning  the  very  hour  of  his  victoiy. 
But  there  is  no  error  in  the  statement  that 
they  were  "  raised  up  by  the  Lord,"  or  that 
they  acted  under  the  impulse  of  His  Spkit 
The  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  this  im- 
pulse guided  them  to  acts  which  were  really 
determined  by  their  own  erring  judgment 

The  more  general  question  recurs :  Why 
should  men  have  been  kept  so  long  under  the 
tutelage  of  an  imperfectsystem,and  have  been 
taught  such  incomplete  morality,  that  tiiqr 
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cotdd  do  these  abominable  things,  either 
with  a  dear  conscience,  or  at  least  without 
adequate  sense  of  their  wrong  ?  Why  should 
not  a  higher  standard  have  been  set  before 
them  so  clearly  that  they  must  have  recog- 
nised polygamy  and  slavery,  murder,  revenge, 
and  deceit,  as  in  direct  opposition  to  Ood's 
holy  will  ?    Because  they  were  not  able  to 
receive  or  understand  a  higher  standard. 
The  slowness  of  development  of  the  human 
faculties   in   the   race,    as   in    the   indi- 
vidual, is  something  in  proportion  to  their 
value.    FhjTsical  prowess  and  skill  is  earlier 
and  more  easily  acquired  than  intellectual, 
and  intellectual  than  moral.     Charac^r  is 
the  hardest  and  the  slowest  thing  in  its 
formation.     There   were   always   sufficient 
indications  of  God's  will  in  His  revelation,  if 
men  had  been  able  to  see  them.    The  same 
dispensation  which  tolerated  polygamy  re- 
corded that  "  at  first  God  made  them  male 
and  female  ";  the  same  law  which  required 
an  eye  for  an  eye  also  commanded,  *'  Thou 
shalt  not  avenge  "  ( Lev.  xix.  IS).   Under  the 
education  of  this  law  a  fair-minded  man 
could  see,  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
that  its  two  great  commandments,  embracing 
all  others,  were  a  supreme  love  to  God,  and 
an  equal  love  to  one's  neighbour,  with  him- 
self.   This  is  the  sum  of  all  morality,  and 
this  is  the  acknowledged  sum  of  the  teaching 
of  the  old  dispensation ;  but  to  the  recog- 
nition of  this  mankind  must  be  trained,  like 
children,    little   by   little,    and   imperfect 
commands  must  be  given  until  they  were 
able  to  rise  to   better.     Men  were  very 
wicked,  and  "  the  law  was  added  because  of 
transgressions,    until   the    promised    seed 
should  come,"  and  bring  out  the  higher 
morality  and  spiritualiiy  which  all  along  lay 
hidden   under   its   temporary   educational 
provisions.    Now,  we  submit  that  in  all  this 
there  is  nothing  to  show  this  imperfect  law 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  ideas  of  its  human 
writers ;  if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  trace  a  higher  law  beneath  it. 


and  it  would  not  have  been  ''oar  schoolmaster 
to  bring  us  to  Christ."  Since  it  is  marked  by 
these  characteristics,  there  is  but  one  tenable 
conclusion.  It  was  divinely  given  to  prepare 
men  of  dull  spiritual  apprehension  for  a 
higher  and  better  law  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  its  time. 

There  are  no  other  classes  of  alleged|[error 
in  the  Scriptures  requiring  especial  notice. 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  necessarily 
incomplete ;  because  the  force  of  an  inductive 
argument  depends  upon  an  examination  of 
all  the  facts,  which  is  impossible  here.  But 
the  aim  has  been  throughout  to  take  the 
most  difficult  facts ;  and  if  these  do  not 
sustain  the  theory  that  the  Bible  is  untrust- 
worthy in  certain  directions,  because  of  the 
erroneous  views  of  its  human  writers,  there 
are  no  others  which  can  do  so.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  show  that  all  these  so-called 
errors  are  at  least  consistent  with  the  h3rpo- 
thesis  that  they  proceed  from  the  Divine 
Source  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  many  cases 
are  so  inextricably  involved  with  what  must 
belong  to  that  source  that  no  other  hypo- 
thesis is  tenable.  The  consideration  of  the 
subject  would  be  incomplete,  however,  with- 
out mention  of  the  way  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  treat  the  question. 

Our  Lord  continually  refers  to  them  as 
absolutely  reliable  and  true.  He  speaks  of 
various  details  in  them  as  of  "  Scriptures 
which  cannot  be  broken."  He  quotes  even 
incidental  passages  as  conclusive  in  argu- 
ment. As  already  said,  they  are  the  only 
authority  to  which  He  defers,  and  yet  He 
defers  to  them  in  their  minutest  points; 
while  at  the  same  time  He  unfolds  in  them 
a  previously  unknown  richness  and  depth  of 
spiritual  truth.  There  are  points  where  He 
has  occasion  to  change  their  teaching,  as, 
e.g.,  in  regard  to  the  law  of  divorce ;  but 
even  there  He  shows  that  He  only  restores 
the  original  will  of  His  Father,  and  He  proves 
what  that  will  was  by  the  same  Scriptures. 
He  recognises  that  God  had  suffered  that 
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will  to  be  in  abejrance  for  a  time,  because  of 
the  kardness  of  men's  hearts  ;  but  He  treats 
the  law  thus  suffered  to  be  imperfect  as  not 
from  man,  but  from  God.  He  shows,  indeed, 
that  much  of  the  older  Scriptures  came  to 
its  intended  result  in  Himself  and  His  teach- 
ing, and  had  no  farther  force ;  but  this,  so 
far  from  making  them  human,  makes  them 
so  thoroughly  Divine  that  from  the  hoar 
ages  of  antiquity  they  could  have  looked 
forward  to  and  been  written  in  view  of  His 
coming. 

His  apostles,  beyond  all  question,  regarded 
the  Scriptures  in  the  same  way.  No  particular 
passage,  admitting  of  any  doutful  interpre- 
tation, need  be  referred  to.  The  view  taken 
throughout  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  is 
plain  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt.  The 
Scriptures  are  everywhere  appealed  to  as 
of  authority  in  small  matters,  as  well  as  in 
great.  Their  histories  are  regarded  as  au- 
thentic in  every  particular;  their  precepts  are 
made  the  foundation  of  Christian  teaching ; 
their  prophecies  are  treated  as  evidence  of 
Christian  truth,  and  their  moral  teaching  is 
abundantly  urged  on  Christian  disciples. 
We  suppose  that  no  one,  whatever  may  be  his 
own  view,  can  fail  to  recognise,  if  he  look 
fairly  at  the  question,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  believed  the  Scriptures  to  he 
the  word  of  God,  rather  than  simply  to  con- 
tain it.  This  belief  we  have  tried  to  show 
was  justified  by  the  facts ;  and  if  so,  certain 
important  consequences  follow. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  inspira- 
tion. K  the  Bible  is  thoroughly  true  and 
reliable  (not  taking  into  account  mere  copy- 
ists' errors), — making  allowance  only  for 
such  imperfect  statements  of  the  truth  or 
such  imperfect  commands  as  were  required  by 
the  condition  of  the  men  to  whom  it  was  given 
— ^then  we  have  before  us  this  prodigy  :  that 
during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  a  number 
of  writers,  of  different  personal  character 
and  of  every  variety  of  culture  and  position, 
— ^writing    with    such    freedom  that  their  I 


idios3mcrasies  are  plainly  to  be  seen,  and 
unhesitatingly  touching  upon  every  subject 
that  came  in  their  way — ^historical,  ethnolo- 
gical, archaeological,  scientific,  and  moral,— 
have  been  preserved  from  error.  This  result 
could  not  have  had  place  in  writings  of 
human  origin.  Is  there  any  other  logical 
conclusion  from  this,  than  that,  whatever 
else  be  or  be  not  the  function  of  inspiration, 
its  scope  included  the  preservation  of  the 
Bible  from  error,  and  the  giving  to  man  of  a 
book  on  which  he  may  rely  absolutely  as  the 
word  of  God  ? 

Finally,  in  regard  to  exegesis.  The  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  is  an  easy  matter,  if 
the  interpreter  may  refer  everything  that 
seems  troublesome  to  the  mistake  of  the 
human  writer,  treating  it  as  of  no  consequence 
because  he  thinks  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  essential  office  of  God's  word  as  the 
teacher  of  religious  duty.  If,  however,  the 
interpreter  must  accept  all  Scripture  as 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  allowing  only 
for  the  colouring  of  the  various  human  writers 
and  for  unavoidable  error  in  the  transmission 
of  their  writings,  he  has  a  different  task  before 
him.  He  must  interpret  not  only  in  view 
of  the  opinions  of  the  individual  writers, 
but  also  according  to  the  infinite  knowledge 
and  truth  which  lay  behind  them,  and  which 
exercised  over  them  an  indescribable  but 
potent  influenca  And  he  must  do  this  not 
by  subtleties  and  technicalities,  but  by  open 
and  manly  treatment  of  the  text  before 
him.  We  do  not  deny  that  this  require 
thought  and  study,  and  a  familiarity  with 
the  conditions  under  which  revelation  in  its 
various  parts  was  given,  and  the  circum- 
stances, character,  and  spiritual  apprehensions 
of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given.  But 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  under  these 
conditions  will  more  than  repay  the  labour 
required,  and  will,  we  believe,  lead  to  the 
ever  firmer  and  firmer  conviction  that  they 
are  in  very  truth  the  wobd  of  God. 
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A  EEJOINDER* 
By  Professor  Simon  Kewoomb. 

(North  American  Revitw.) 


N  the  last  number  of  this  Review 
four  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  theological  school  of  thought 
discuss  the  compatibility  of  the  views  of 
nature  on  which  the  scientific  philosophy  of 
the  present  day  is  founded  with  sound  doc- 
trine in  general,  and  with  the  doctrine  of 
design  in  nature  particularly.  To  form  a 
clear  conception  of  the  field  occupied  by  the 
discussion,  we  shall  recapitulate  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  it,  beginning  with 
some  preliminary  considerations  of  a  general 
character. 

All  reasoning  is  useless  unless  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  admits  the  premises 
on  which  it  is  based ;  and  all  profitable  dis- 
cussion must  either  commence  with  some 
common  basis  on  which  both  parties  agree 
or  must  be  directed  toward  finding  such  a 
basis,  and  then  ascertaining  at  what  point 
their  lines  of  thought  begin  to  diverge. 
Now,  in  the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution in  its  various  phases,  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  point 
of  divergence  has  never  been  clearly  brought 
to  light.  The  theory  in  question,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafter,  is  founded 
on  a  certain  fundamental  postulate  respec- 
ting the  course  of  nature.  This  postulate, 
being,  as  is  supposed,  proved  by  induction 
firom  present  observations,  has  been  used  as 
a  general  key  for  explaining  the  operations 
of  nature  during  unlimited  ages  past,  and 
for  forming  a  theory  of  those  operations 

•  See,  in  onr  preceeding  issue,  the  symposium  on 
**  Law  and  Design  in  Nature." 


which  it  is  supposed  may  hold  good  through 
the  whole  universe  of  phenomena.  In  enter- 
ing upon  this  daring  flight  of  thought, 
scientific  thinkers  have  met  with  unceasing 
opposition  from  a  school  which  we  may  term 
that  of  theology.  But  an  examination  of 
the  objections  of  this  school  fails  to  show 
where  their  line  of  thought  begins  to  diverge 
firom  that  of  the  school  of  science.  They 
have  either  built  their  arguments  on  an 
entirely  independent  foundation,  or  they 
have  attacked  the^conclusions  of  the  other 
school  at  special  points,  without  making  it 
clear  whether  they  admitted  or  denied  the 
general  principles  on  which  these  conclusions 
were  founded.  The  first  step  in  a  profitable 
discussion  of  the  subject  must,  therefore,  be 
to  state  those  principles,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  two  parties  agree  respecting 
their  validity. 

It  was  with  this  object  that  the  writer 
opened  the  discussion  and  propounded  the 
question  which  will  be  found  in  our  last 
number.  He  entered  the  list  not  as  a  par- 
tisan of  either  school,  but  only  as  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  desirious  of  ascertaining  the 
trutL  To  him  the  doctrines  of  the  one 
school  appeared  clear  and  simple,  while  those 
of  the  other  did  not.  He  therefore  pro- 
pounded the  fundamental  postulate  of  the 
scientific  philosophy  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive form,  explained  it  in  all  its  bearings, 
illustrated  its  scope  by  examples,  and  sug- 
gested special  questions  by  answering  which 
a  decisive  conclusion  might  be  reached.  The 
eminent  thinkers  whose  views  follow  were 
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then  asked  to  explain  how  far  they  con- 
sideied  the  postulate  to  be  consistent  with 
sound  doctrine.  They  were  not,  as  one 
of  them  seems  to  suppose^  expected  to  accept 
the  whole  or  none.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  left  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  any 
portion,  and  to  state  any  definite  limits 
within  which  they  would  be  willing  to  admit 
it,  but  without  which  they  were  not  willing 
to  do  so.  In  order  that  they  might  proceed 
in  a  way  to  be  fully  understood  by  the 
opposite  party,  the  propositions  on  which 
they  were  asJ^ed  to  pass  judgment  were 
explained  point  by  point.  Finally,  as  they 
might  object  that  they  were  incompetent  to 
express  opinions  upon  scientific  questions, 
and  especially  to  decide  whether  a  scientific 
doctrine,  that  of  evolution  for  instance,  was 
or  was  not  proved,  and  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  commit  themselves  to  theories  of  the 
basis  of  which  they  might  be  doubtful, 
th^  were  not  asked  to  accept  aujrthing  as 
absolutely  proved,  but  only  to  state  whether 
it  would  be  consistent  with  sound  doctrine 
to  accept  it. 

Such  was  the  case  as  it  will  be  found 
presented.  After  a  most  careful  study  of 
the  answers,  the  writer  confesses  himself 
unable  to  form  a  <j!lear  idea  whether  his 
interlocutors  accept  or  deny  the  postulate, 
and  cannot  reach  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  they  are  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  decisively  one  way  or  the  other. 
At  least  one  or  two  evade  the  question 
presented  in  a  manner  which  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  account  for  on  any  other 
ground.  For  instance,  Dr.  Porter  begins 
by  describing  the  opening  writer  as  giving 
his  views  of  the  position  of  the  theological 
school,  and  as  failing  of  success  in  doing 
so.  But  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  first 
and  second  pages  of  the  opening  article  he 
will  find  that  the  writer  makes  no  attempt 
to  state  the  position  of  the  theological 
school.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  it 
clearly  known  that  the  ra%$on  dUetre  of  the 


whole  discussion  is  that  he  does  not  know 
what  the  position  of  the  school  in  question 
is,  and  desires  it  to  be  explained.     Then 
Dr.  Porter  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  aigu- 
ments  arrayed  by  his  supposed  opponent 
against  a  purely  theological  doctrine.     Here 
again  he  is  equally  at  fault.    No  attempt 
was  made  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  scientific  school,  and  it  was 
distinctly  announced  in  the  opening  of  the 
paper  that  no  such  attempt  would  be  made. 
Although  the  question  of  evolution  is  almost 
purely  a  scientific  one,  that  of  the  relation 
of  evolution  to  religious  doctrine  is  not,  and 
belongs  to  a  class  with  which  the  scientific 
thinker  as  such  is  incompetent  to  deal.    The 
most  he  can  do  is  to  assist  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  logically  coherent  principles 
on  which  both  parties  to  the  discussion  may 
unite.    What  follows  of  Dr.  Porter's  paper 
has   so  little   reference   to  the   questions 
actually  propounded  that  only  a  single  point 
need  now  be  touched  upon.     He  criticises 
the  various  defects  of  the  postulate,  and 
especially  its  limitation  to  the  succession 
of  phenomena.    This  objection  is  difficult  of 
comprehension.  In  the  opening  paper  it  was 
distinctly  stated  that  the  object  of  such  a 
limitation  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  two 
schools  agree  about  phenomena.    Admitting 
the  existence  of  another  universe  than  that 
of  phenomena,  does  this  a£ford  a  sufficient 
reason  for  declining  to  express  an  ojonion 
about  the  latter? 

So  far  as  any  clear,  consistent,  and  decisive 
expression  of  opinion  upon  the  admissibility 
of  the  postulate  is  concerned,  all  the  answers 
are  of  the  same  class.  All,  indeed,  have  this 
in  common — that  they  argue  vigorously  for 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  which,  so  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  has  never  been  denied 
on  scientific  grounds — ^namely,  that  there  is 
design  in  nature.  But  they  leave  their 
answers  to  the  special  question  propounded 
to  be  inferred  from  the  general  tenor  of 
their  reasoning.    In  answer  to  the  bearer  of 
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the  flag  of  trace,  who  aaks  to  know  what 
tenns  of  peace  can  be  obtained,  a  general 
alarm  is  sounded,  and  the  theological  artil- 
lery thnnders  forth  in  every  direction,  but 
the  flag-bearer  receives  no  answer  from  which 
he  can  clearly  see  how  the  war  is  to  end.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  make  a  study  of  the  returns, 
and  see  what  he  can  gather  from  them  re- 
specting the  views  of  the  other  party.  On 
the  minuteness  of  this  study  will  very 
largely  depend  the  nature  of  the  conclusions 
he  reaches.  The  cursory  student,  taking 
for  granted  that  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle 
necessarily  imply  a  conflict  between  two 
opposing  forces,  may  infer  that  the  postulate 
is  unconditionally  rejected.  But  the  more 
carefril  reader  who  knows  the  position  of  the 
enemy  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  sup- 
posed defence  is  conducted,  may  see  strong 
indications  of  a  readiness  to  surrender  all 
that  part  of  the  field  which  can  reasonably 
be  claimed  by  the  scientific  philosopher. 

To  appreciate  the  situation  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  question  was  that  of  the 
compatibility  of  two  schemes  of  doctrine,  one 
of  which  we  may  designate  in  a  general  way 
as  that  of  the  universality  of  natural  law, 
and  the  other  as  that  of  sound  theological 
doctrine.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  the 
idea  of  design  in  nature  was  suggested,  but 
the  interlocutors  were  of  course  expected  to 
take  the  term  in  its  widest  sense.  It  was 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  those  who 
believed  law  and  design  to  be  inconsistent 
would,  as  theologians,  reject  the  postu- 
late; while  those  who  held  the  two  to 
be  compatible  would  be  ready  to  accept 
it^  or  at  least  to  assure  the  reader  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  oppose  it  on  theo- 
logical grounds.  But,  curiously  enough, 
instead  of  taking  either*  of  these  views,  we 
find  that  all  make  a  show  of  opposing  the 
postulate,  and  yet  all  unite  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  incompatibility  whatever  between 
natural  law  and  design.  That  is,  they  argue 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  propounded  in 
S  2 


such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
which  side  they  are  on. 

It  is  true  that  between  these  two  mutually 
destructive  positions  an  apparent  avenue  of 
escape  is  kept  in  view  by  the  theologians. 
The  turning-point  of  opposition  to  the  pos- 
tulate is  found  in  that  portion  of  it  which 
asserts  that  human  investigation  can  trace 
no  regard  to  consequences  in  the  operation 
of  natural  causes,  and  it  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  all  that  this,  in  terms,  ex- 
cludes design  from  the  universe.  Surely 
there  must  here  be  some  misapprehension. 
It  is  evident  that  if,  from  the  proposition 
that  no  design  can  be  traced  in  nature  by 
human  investigation,  our  theologians  draw 
the  conclusion  that  none  can  exist,  they 
can  justify  this  inference  only  by  taking 
as  the  major  premiss  of  their  argument  the 
general  proposition  that  there  can  be  no 
design  in  the  universe  except  such  as  human 
investigation  can  trace.  In  other  words,  they 
assume  that  man  may  by  scientific  investiga- 
tion become  acquainted  with  the  ends  which 
the  Author  of  nature  designed  to  accomplish. 
Evidently  this  is  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  inference  which  the  theologians  seem  to 
regard  as  self-evident  can  be  based.  Yet  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  will  openly 
maintain  this  claim;  indeed.  Dr.  McCosh 
expressly  admits  that  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  we  cannot  find  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Creator. 

We  can  hardly  suppose,  therefore,  that 
this  portion  of  the  argument  against  the 
postulate  was  founded  on  anything  but  an 
inadvertence.  We  are,  however,  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  further  argument  on 
this  point  by  the  subsequent  course  of  our 
interlocutors  in  demoUshing  the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  their  argument  of  incompati- 
bility could  be  based.  This  they  do  by 
further  arguing  that  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  natural  law  and  design,  and 
do  in  a  manner  so  complete  and  satisfactory 
that  their  scientific  opponents  are  relieved 
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from  all  necessity  for  maintaming  the  ortho- 
doxy of  their  doctrines.  True,  there  is  still 
one  point  on  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
contest  might  he  maintained — namely,  that 
the  scientific  side  conceives  of  natural  causes 
as  acting  without  regard  to  consequences, 
while  theologians  do  not  so  conceive  them. 
But  is  it  not  of  the  very  essence  of  all  law 
that  consequences  shall  be  disregarded  in  its 
enforcement  ?  We  conceive  that  if  we  accept 
the  fundamental  conception  of  law  enter- 
tained by  all  men,  no  power  whatever^  not 
even  the  Power  which  made  it,  or  that 
which  executes  it,  can  hold  it  at  His  arbitrary 
will  or  can  execute  it  in  different  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  result  to  be  obtained  A  law 
which  could  be  wielded  in  this  way  would 
be  no  law  at  all.  A  human  judge  must  not 
regard  a  man's  business  or  family  in  passing 
sentence,  and,  just  so  far  as  he  is  allowed  a 
discretion  in  the  matter,  so  fi«r  he  is  relieved 
from  the  prescriptions  of  law  and  not  go- 
verned by  it.  In  other  words,  his  action  is 
governed  partly  by  law  and  partly  by  his 
own  judgment.  K  the  idea  of  the  laws  of 
nature  expressed  in  the  scientific  philosophy 
is  correct,  then  they  are  absolutely  inexorable, 
leaving  nothing  to  an  arbitrary  judgment, 
and  thus  fulfil  a  condition  to  which  human 
laws  only  approximate.  If,  then,  in  arguing 
the  compatibility  of  natural  law  and  design, 
our  theologians  entertain  what  we  conceive 
to  be  an  almost  universal  idea  of  law,  their 
argument  is  altogether  on  one  side  of  the 
scientific  postulate.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  a  different  idea  of  law,  and  infer 
that  a  result  can  be  one  thing  or  the  other 
according  to  the  consequences  to  follow,  and 
yet  be  determined  by  law,  they  entertain  an 
idea  of  law  which  must  at  least  need  further 
definition  and  illustration. 

The  question  reduces  itself  to  this :  Can 
a  law  which  is  enforced  with  an  absolute 
disregard  of  consequences  fulfil  a  purpose  ? 
Each  of  our  four  theologians  argues  so 
vigorously  both  on  the  negative  and  affirma- 


tive sides  of  this  question,  that  the  scientiBt 
might  prudently  refrain  bom  attempting  a 
decision. 

Important  though  this  question  of  abstract 
definition  may  be,  and  much  as  we  might 
desire  to  know  what  definition  of  law  the 
theological  school  would  give  us,  we  are  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  such  an  inquiry 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  question 
can  be  settled  by  a  decision  of  special  con- 
crete cases.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that, 
although  the  views  and  arguments  presented 
by  all  the  theological  interlocutors  may  be 
clear  and  satisfactory  so  feir  as  regards  ab- 
stract generalities  they  almost  entirely  refrain 
from  answering  any  of  the  special  questioiK 
suggested  by  the  writer,  which  would  enable 
us  to  infer  their  opinion  of  the  question 
under  discussion.  Perhaps  the  most  decisive 
concrete  question  presented  was  that  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  theories  of  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  where  seisming  absolute  certainty 
in  regard  to  the  future  is  attained,  with  the 
general  doctrines  of  design  and  Providence. 
Either  of  two  replies  might  have  been  made 
to  this  question.:  It  might  have  been  main- 
tained that  the  courses  of  the  planets  did 
not  symbolise  the  whole  course  of  nature, 
but  that  there  are  certain  limits  of  time 
beyond  which  our  inductions  will  not  hold, 
or  certain  realms  of  nature  where  things 
are  not  determined  by  laws  of  the  same 
fixed  character  as  those  which  determine 
the  motion  of  the  planets.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  have  been  maintained  that 
results  as  certain  as  the  future  conjunctions 
and  oppositions  of  the  planets,  and  the  past 
and  future  paths  of  eclipses,  were  especially 
designed.  Of  course,  these  two  answers 
might  have  been  further  limited  in  various 
wa3rs,  but  the  reader  will  find  no  meeting  of 
the  question  in  either  way.  Dr.  Porter  alone 
discusses  it,  and  he  jumps  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  first  writer  would^have  us  conclude 
that  the  possibility  of  inferring  a  visible  pur- 
pose is  excluded  if  design  is  admitted.    He 
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then  presents  what  appears  to  be  an  nnqnali- 
fied  acceptance  of  the  second  of  the  above 
snggested  answers.  Then,  in  reply  to  what 
would  seem  the  very  pertinent  question,  why 
the  theologians  contest  a  question  the  truth 
of  which  they  do  not  deny,  he  replies  that 
they  would  not  do  so  if  the  scientific  men 
would  insist  that  the  course  of  nature  mani- 
fests design  as  truly  as  it  does  the  succes- 
sion of  phenomena.  So  far  as  his  position 
can  be  inferred,  it  seems  to  be  about 
this :  If  you  will  admit  and  maintain  our 
proposition,  we  will  maintain  and  admit 
yours  ;  but,  since  you  refuse  ours  as  having 
no  scientific  value,  we  are  bound  in  retalia- 
tion to  attack  yours. 

This  decisive  question  is  carefully  avoided 
by  all  three  of  the  other  disputants. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  different  con- 
clusions which  the  reader  will  reach  according 
as  he  reads  rapidly  or  studies  the  papers 
closely,  will  be  most  clearly  seen  in  the 
contributions  of  Drs.  Clarke  and  McCosh. 
The  latter,  after  an  introduction  which  is 
very  clear,  so  far  as  the  general  principles 
stated  are  concerned,  attacks  the  second 
question  as  the  only  one  in  dispute  between 
us :  ''  In  the  action  of  nature  is  there  any 
regard  to  consequences  traceable  by  human 
investigation,  or  necessary  to  foresee  the 
consequences  ?"  He  regards  this  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  inquiry  whether  the  existence  of 
God  is  shown  by  His  works,  and  of  course 
contests  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  scientific 
view.  Most  curious  of  all,  however,  is  his 
remark  that  the  opening  writer  evidently 
regards  law  and  design  as  inconsistent  with 
each  other— in  fact,  as  opponents  and  rivals. 
We  say  this  is  curious,  because  the  writer, 
desirous  of  saving  his  interlocutors  firom 
wasting  their  arguments  by  proving  the 
abstract  possibility  of  design  in  nature, 
went  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  the  scientific 
postulate  was  not  opposed  to  the  dodarine 
that  all  things  are  determined  by  Divine 
will,  and  were  designed  to  be  as  they  are. 


It  would  seem  that  orthodoxy  of  doctrine  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  any  advocate  of  the 
scientific  school,  but  that  he  must  be  pre- 
served in  his  heterodoxy,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  be  duly  refuted. 

Putting  the  construction  he  does  upon 
the  question,  he  of  course  combats  it,  and 
thus  satisfies  the  casual  reader  that  he  can 
be  relied  on  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  scientists.  Then  he  proceeds  to  what  is 
really  an  argument  of  the  most  conclusive 
kind  in  favour  of  the  scientific  hjrpothesis, 
by  showing  that  under  any  other  system 
"  no  one  could  foresee  the  future  or  provide 
for  it,  could  know  that  fire  would  prepare 
his  food  for  eating,  could  have  even  a  motive 
to  partake  of  food,  for  he  could  not  know 
whether  food  would  nourish  him."  As  this 
argument  is  clear  and  conclusive,  we  accept 
it  in  preference  to  the  first. 

The  duplex  character  of  the  theological 
position  is  perhaps  shown  most  clearly  in 
the  argument  of  Dr.  Clarke.  The  reader 
being  assured  that,  in  formulating  the  postu- 
late, the  word  ''antecedent"  was  intended 
to  mean  antecedent  in  time,  will  perceive 
that  he  begins  by  contesting  the  postulate 
on  the  same  ground  as  his  fellows,  namely, 
that  it  excludes  design.  He  then  proceeds 
with  a  very  vigorous  but  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  argument  for  design.  Finally,  he 
meets  the  question  which  is  really  the  one 
at  issue.  Did  the  cosmos  that  we  see  come 
by  design  or  by  law  ?  But  he  thinks  this 
question  is  not  the  fundamental  one,  because, 
admitting  it  to  have  come  by  law,  we  must 
then  inquire.  Did  these  laws  come  by  chance 
or  design?  But,  in  thus  trying  to  jump 
over  the  head  of  the  only  question  at  issue, 
he  makes  what  is  really  a  complete  change 
of  base.  Scientific  philosophy  never  raises 
the  question  whether  the  laws  of  nature 
came  by  chance  or  design,  or  were  eternal. 
The  question  asked  was  one  respecting  the 
course  of  nature  under  existing  laws.  The 
only  method  which  science  has  of  inferring 
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the  coQise  of  nature  outside  the  sphere  of 
immediate  observation  is  founded  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
invariable,  and  the  same  outside  this  sphere 
that  they  are  inside.  Therefore,  when  we 
come  back  to  the  beginning  of  these  laws 
and  ask  how  they  commence,  you  pass  com- 
pletely out  of  the  sphere  of  science  and  of 
the  scientific  philosophy. 

It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  tell  the 
scientific  school  that  they  ought  to  consider 
this  question.  Even  if  we  granted  that 
they  ought  to  do  so,  they  can  still  justly 
claim  that  we  must  agree  upon  what  the 
course  of  nature  actually  is  under  the 
existing  laws  of  nature  before  we  can  discuss 
the  beginning  of  those  laws.  Therefore  the 
question,  did  the  cosmos  that  we  see  come 
by  design  or  by  law,  is  the  living  one  which 
Dr.  Clarke  entirely  evades,  though  indirectly 
he  so  far  admits  it  as  entirely  to  destroy  the 
basis  of  his  opening  argument.  His  position 
seems  in  brief  to  be  this  :  I  claim  that  the 
present  state  of  things  came  by  design  and 
not  by  law;  but,  since  you  may  possibly 
prove,  after  all,  that  they  came  by  law,  I 
then  take  refuge  in  the  fact,  which  you 
cannot  contest,  that  those  laws  came  by 
design.  On  this  latter  point  the  scientific 
philosopher  will  not  join  issue  with  him, 
because  he  is  concerned  only  with  things 
which  he  believes  to  be  within  the  realm 
of  natural  law. 

The  most  lamentable  waste  of  argument 
is  found  in  the  contribution  of  Mr.  Cook. 
He  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  paper  to 
the  refutation  of  the  ancient  doctrine  that 
adaptations  in  the  universe  came  by  chance — 
a  doctrine  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows, 
has  not  been  maintained  by  anyone  for 
many  centuries,  and  which  the  school  of 
evolution  seeks  to  dispose  of  for  ever  by 
showing  that  they  came  by  law.  He  shows 
very  clearly,  as  hundreds  have  shown  before 
him,  that  the  adaptations  which  we  see  in 
nature  necessarily  require  a  precise  reason 


for  them ;  but,  when  he  comes  to  the  question 
whether  the  reason  given  by  the  school  of 
evolution  can  be  accepted,  he  '^  passes  by  on 
the  other  side." 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the 
four  answers  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Considered  as  arguments  for  the  abstract 
proposition  that  there  is  design  in  nature, 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
scientific  philosopher  can  have  nothing  to 
say  against  them,  because,  whether  he  admits 
them  or  denies  them,  it  is  entirely  outside 
his  province  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 

Considered  as  throwing  light  on  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  scientific  philosophy  in 
general,  and  that  of  evolution  in  particular, 
can  be  admitted  without  rejecting  final 
causes  in  some  of  their  forms,  they  must, 
we  conceive,  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  true  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
fikvourable  to  the  idea  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary antagonism  between  the  two  systems. 
We  find  in  more  than  one  place  statements 
which,  carried  to  their  l^itimate  logical 
conclusion,  would  imply  that  any  man  who 
maintained  that  the  theory  of  evolution  is 
in  any  way  inconsistent  with  design  in  nature 
is  on  the  high-road  to  Atheism — ^a  proposi- 
tion which  we  think  will  not  be  received 
with  favour  by  all  theologians.  If  this  view 
had  been  consistently  adhered  to  throughout 
the  whole  discussion,  there  would  have  been 
scarcely  anything  to  say  in  reply,  and  the 
reader  might  safely  have  been  left  to  com- 
pare the  attitude  of  the  writers  with  that 
of  the  Churches  which  they  represent  to- 
ward the  theory  of  evolution  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 

That  they  should  have  avoided  giving  a 
direct  and  unconditional  positive  or  negative 
reply  to  the  question  propounded  was  to  be 
expected.  An  affirmative  reply  and  accep- 
tance of  the  scientific  postulate,  as  at  least 
consistent  with  sound  doctrine,  whether 
proven  or  not,  would  have  been  an  admission 
that  the  great  war  which  has  been  waged  by 
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theology  against  evolation  during  the  past 
twenty  years  was  without  justification.  A 
very  attractive  field  of  controversy  would 
thus  have  been  abandoned.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  unconditional  denial  of  the  pro- 
position, as  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine, 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  maintaining 
that  the  whole  progress  of  science  during 
the  past  three  centuries  tended  to  the  dis- 
credit of  religious  doctrines,  and  that  the 
latter  could  find  no  foothold  whatever  in 
fields  which  science  had  conquered.  Every 
phenomenon,  after  being  reduced  to  natural 
laws  and  explained  on  scientific  principles, 
would  have  become  a  weapon  wrenched  £rom 
the  hand  of  theology  and  turned  over  to  its 
enemy.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a 
whole  school  of  thinkers  would  be  ready  to 
take  either  horn  of  this  dilemma.  But  the 
writer  will  confess  that  he  did  expect  them 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  a  little  more 
closely,  and  to  make  the  exact  position  of 
theology  in  relation  to  evolution  more  con- 
sistently dear  than  they  have  done. 

In  the  minute  examination  we  have  been 
giving  to  the  arguments  and  positions  of  our 
theological  interlocutors,  and  the  remarks 
respecting  the  position  of  the  scientific 
philosophy  which  have  been  occasionally 
thrown  in,  the  reader  may  have  ffidled  to 
gather  a  view  of  the  actual  line  of  battle ; 
he  may  be  especially  bewildered  to  learn 
which  side  the  opposing  parties  are  taking 
in  respect  to  the  general  compatibility  of 
natural  law  and  design.  We  mi&t,  there- 
fore, ask  him  to  ascend  to  a  higher  plane, 
and  trace  the  line  of  conflict  from  its  begin- 
ning in  a  sbgle  comprehensive  view.  If  in 
doing  this  we  shall  fail  to  point  out  any- 
thing which  has  not  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  during  the  past  ten  years,  we 
can  only  excuse  ourselves  by  a  seeming 
fEulure  on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of 
'  thinking  men  to  grasp  the  real  points  at 
issue. 

The  whole  question  turns  upon  a  difiieren- 


tiation  made  by  the  human  mind  in  all  ages 
between  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  acts 
of  mind.  When  a  tree  was  felled,  or  a  piece 
of  coal  dug  from  the  earth,  the  operations 
were  those  of  a  directing  mind  having  an 
end  to  gain  by  them,  and  were  not  the  result 
of  any  law  of  nature.  It  was  and  is  quite 
obvious  that  there  is  no  law  of  nature  pre- 
scribing that  coal  shall  be  dug  firom  the 
earth  or  trees  be  cut  down  at  certain  times. 
These  are  acts  of  will  and  not  processes  of 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fuel 
burns  we  have  a  natural  process  which  is  the 
result  of  an  invariable  law  of  nature.  We 
have  repeatedly  given  what  seems  to  us  the 
clearest  definition  of  the  distinction  to  be 
made  between  these  two  classes  of  causes, 
by  showing  that  the  one  class  go  on  entirely 
without  regard  to  consequences,  while  the 
other  have  reference  entirely  to  the  results 
to  follow.  Thus  we  have  a  wide  and  un- 
bridgeable chasm  between  the  operations  of 
mind  and  the  laws  of  nature — a  chasm 
which,  as  just  remarked,  has  been  recognised 
by  thought  in  all  ages.  We  trust  that  the 
reader  sees  clearly  this  distinction  between 
acts  of  will,  so  £Bur  as  we  know  them  around 
us,  and  natural  processes. 

In  early  stages  of  human  thought  all 
natural  operations  were  not  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  second  class.  It  was  very 
well  understood  that  the  acts  of  visible, 
conscious  beings,  whether  man  or  animals, 
might  belong  partially  or  wholly  to  the  first 
class,  and  that  the  operations  of  inanimate 
nature  bdong  principally  to  the  second 
class.  It  is  with  this  definition  of  the 
operations  of  nature  proper^— that  is,  all  of 
those  processes  which  have  not  been  designed 
by  the  individual  will  of  man  or  Animals — 
that  we  are  alone  concerned,  and  which  we 
alone  include  under  the  term  ''course  of 
nature."  The  processes  involved  in  this 
course  of  nature  were  in  the  beginning  of 
thought  supposed  to  be  divided  between 
the  two  classes  ahready  described    Some 
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were  supposed  to  go  forward  in  accordance 
with  invariable  natural  laws,  acting  without 
regard  to  consequences ;  while  others  were 
viewed  as  the  acts  of  beings  for  the  most 
part  invisible,  possessing  the  power  of  modi- 
fying these  natural  processes,  and  so  changing 
l^em  from  time  to  time  to  compass  their 
ends.  Thus  a  conception  *of  nature  which 
has  been  termed  the  dualistic  has  been  the 
one  almost  universally  entertained  in  all 
ages.  As  an  example  of  dualism  we  remark 
that  in  medissval  times  the  revolutions  of 
the  heavens,  the  falling  of  heavy  bodies,  the 
course  of  the  ordinary  breezes,  the  combus- 
tion of  fuel,  and  the  deaths  of  men  irom 
common  diseases,  were  all  viewed  as  natural 
processes;  while  the  appearance  of  ^ the 
comet,  the  rush  of  the  tornado,  and  the  out- 
break of  the  pestilence  were  viewed  as 
partially  the  direct  result  of  will,  acting 
independently  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  so 
having  a  supernatural  origin. 

While  this  dassification  on  the  dualistic 
system  was  clear  in  its  general  conception,  it 
was  by  no  means  clear  in  its  application  to 
special  cases.  As  nature  was  investigated, 
it  was  found  from  time  to  time  that  opera- 
tions which  had  at  first  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  supernatural  could  be  fully 
explained  by  natural  laws.  Thus,  there  was 
a  constant  tendency  to  transfer  events  from 
the  one  class  to  the  other.  There  were  also 
great  changes  in  the  conception  of  the 
characters  supposed  to  possess  these  super- 
natural powers.  From  being  divided  among 
a  great  number  of  spirits,  many  of  the 
lowest,  but  none  of  the  highest  order,  the 
power  was  gradually  concentrated  under 
the  monotheistic  system  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  Supreme  Being,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth. 

As  knowledge  increased  it  became  more 
and  more  evident  to  careful  thinkers  that 
the  operations,  at  least  of  contemporary 
natures,  all  belonged  to  the  class  of  natural 
processes^  and  thus  men  divided  into  two 


classes.  These  were,  on  the  one  side,  the 
devout  and  religious,  who  still  held  that 
certain  occurrences,  of  which  the  cause  and 
natural  relations  were  obscure,  and  in  which 
the  interests  of  mankind  were  deeply  in- 
volved, might  occur  one  way  or  the  other 
according  to  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  the  Supreme 
Will.  The  other  included  the  less  devout 
or  wholly  irreligious,  who  maintained  that 
the  classification  was  founded  wholly  upon 
our  ignorance,  and  that  an  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  natural  laws  would  result  in 
explaining  all  occurrences  by  purely  natural 
processes.  Thus  arose  the  monistic  school, 
which  maintained  the  absolute  ujiity  of 
nature,  and  claimed  that  all  events  were  to 
be  explained  by  natural  law. 

This  school  gradually  triumphed  in  so  far 
that  inteUigent  men  gradually  ceased  to 
make  any  specific  and  well  defined  claim 
that  the  course  of  nature  was  modified  or 
turned  aside  in  any  visible  manner  or  in  any 
concrete  case  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Will.  But  there  was  one  field  into  which 
it  was  entirely  unable  to  enter,  namely,  that 
of  the  adaptation  of  living  beings  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. The  structure  of  the  human  eye, 
hand,  and  ear  revealed  a  harmony  wiUi  the 
world  in  which  we  were  placed,  and  an 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  they  were  to 
subserve,  which  must  have  been  the  result 
of  an  adequate  cause.  It  was  clearly  seen 
that  no  doctrine  of  fortuity  could  account 
for  such'  adaptation.  The  resemblance  to 
the  works  of  ingenious  men  who  make 
machinery  to  carry  out  preconceived  pro- 
cesses was  so  great  that  only  one  explanation 
seemed  possible.  Man  and  animals  were 
the  direct  work  of  a  designing  mind,  pos- 
sessed of  a  knowledge  and  ingenuity  £Eur 
exceeding  that  of  man.  Thus  arose  our 
modem  natural  theology,  devoted  to  showing 
final  causes  in  nature,  and  relying  for  its 
proof  principally  upon  those  adaptations 
which  we  see  in  animate  nature,  which  could 
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not  have  been  the  result  of  chance,  and 
which  to  all  appearance  could  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes. 
Connected  with  these  ideas  is  the  popular 
cosmogony  of  the  present  day.  At  some 
time  &r  back  in  the  ages>  matter  was  creat^ 
and  endowed  with  certain  properties  of 
attraction,  repulsion,  and  affinity  by  the 
Omnipotent,  self-existent  mind.  At  another 
time  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  con- 
structed by  Divine  art,  and  the  materials  so 
wisely  adjusted  that  their  operations  should 
go  on  for  ever  in  exact  accordance  with  a 
pre-arranged  plan.  At  another  time  plants 
were  started  growing,  and  imbued  with  the 
power  of  continuing  their  kind.  At  another 
Animals  were  brought  into  existence  in  the 
same  way,  each  species  being  an  independent 
creation.  The  spectator,  looking  down  upon 
the  earth  at  one  time,  would  have  seen  a  tree 
or  forest,  at  another  a  lion,  at  a  third  a  fall- 
grown  man,  possessed  of  all  his  faculties, 
made  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  a  watch- 
maker makes  a  watch.  Perhaps  he  would  also 
have  seen  the  denizens  of  a  higher  sphere 
walking  the  earth  and  singing  together  in 
joy  over  the  new  creation.  With  this  theory 
is  associated  the  sublimest  conception  which 
has  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages — ^that 
of  a  day  when  all  the  men  who  have  lived 
on  the  earth  shall  meet  face  to  face ;  when 
every  wrong  shall  be  righted ;  and  when  a 
new  heaven  and  earth,  free  firom  all  the  im- 
perfections of  the  present,  shall  be  created. 

This  theory  may  be  considered  as  holding 
supreme  sway  until  very  recently.  It  could 
be  opposed  only  on  grounds  of  general 
scepticism,  but  could  not  be  supplanted  by 
any  other  equally  definite.  It  is  true  that, 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
promulgation  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  ac- 
counted for  a  large  portion  of  what  had  been 
before  considered  creation  in  a  different  way. 
But,  beyond  making  the  creation  of  the 
world  as  we  find  it  a  natural  instead  of  a 
supernatural  process,  the  reception  of  this 


theory  did  not  make  any  radical  change  in 
the  ideas  of  men.  It  was  also  too  recondite 
in  its  nature,  and  too  far  removed  from 
ordinary  ideas,  to  be  a^reciated  by  any  but 
the  learned.  Most  of  all,  the  creation  thus 
accounted  for  was  not  one  which  had  been 
supposed  to  show  any  striking  adaptations 
or  marks  of  design.  For  this  last  reason  the 
nebular  h3rpothesis  never  became  a  bitter 
bone  of  contention  between  the  monistic  and 
the  dualistic  schools. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  contest  assumed  an 
entirely  new  phase  by  the  promulgation  of 
the  theory  of  evolution  in  Darwin's  Origin 
of  Species.  The  object  of  this  work  was  to 
show  that  all  living  beings,  with  their  adap- 
tations to  external  circumstances,  were 
really  the  product  of  natural  laws,  and  were 
not  especially  created.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  these  beings  had  origi- 
nated in  the  very  smallest  and  lowest  forms 
of  life,  in  collections  of  matter  which  could 
hardly  be  defined  as  living  or  dead,  and  had 
attained  to  their  present  development  by 
purely  natural  generation.  The  processes  of 
nature  by  which  this  result  was  brought 
about  were  clearly  enunciated  and  classed 
with  gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  and  other 
previously  known  laws.  Thus  the  monistic 
philosophy  sought  at  one  step  to  take  pos- 
session of  almost  the  whole  field  which  had 
hitherto  been  occupied  by  natural  theology 
as  its  exclusive  domain. 

The  progress  of  the  new  idea  was  bitterly 
contested  at  every  step  on  the  part  of  theo- 
logy. It  was  clearly  seen  that,  if  once 
accepted,  it  involved  the  genetic  connec- 
tion of  man  with  the  lower  animals,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  supernatural  from  creation. 
Naturalists  themselves  were  at  first  so  much 
divided  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  which 
side  would  eventually  triumph.  But  the 
more  carefully  the  theory  was  examined, 
and  the  more  minutely  the  relations  of 
structure  between  allied  species  of  animals 
were  studied,  the  more  clearly  it  appeared 
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that  they  all  pointed  to  the  common  origin 
of  all  animal  life.  The  opponents  of  the 
theory  gradually  fell  away,  and  none  entered 
to  fill  their  places.  So  complete  has  the  re- 
volution now  become,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  name  a  biologist  of  distinction 
who  still  opposes  it.  It  is  taught  by  natu- 
ralists as  an  established  law.  It  is  even  used 
as  a  key  for  explaining  the  structure  of 
animals,  and  among  a  certain  class  of 
thinkers  it  is  rapidly  becoming  tiie  basis  of 
a  new  theory  of  the  mental  faculties,  as  well 
as  of  the  material  structural  organisation  of 
man.  The  mind  of  man  is  now  viewed  as 
containing  an  epitome  of  the  mental  history 
of  his  ancestors,  in  which  those  fiGU>ultie8  in- 
herited from  the  brute  nature  can  be  diflFe- 
rentiated  from  such  as  are  the  product  of 
civilisation.  Intellect  is  thus  studied  as  a 
slow  development  through  countless  genera- 
tions. 

This  almost  universal  acceptance  of 
evolution,  by  the  men  who  ought  to  be  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  its  truth,  is  a  fact  of 
to-day  to  which  it  would  be  folly  to  shut 
our  eyes.  How  far  their  views  are  well 
founded,  and  what  objections  they  might  be 
subjected  to  on  sound  philosophical  grounds, 
are  questions  upon  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  now  to  enter  at  length.  We  shall  only 
remark  in  general  terms  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  biological  knowledge,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  frame  arguments  for  evolu- 
tion which  are  not  based  on  the  theory  of 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  nature.  The 
theory  of  special  creation  has  this  vantage- 
ground,  that,  once  adopted,  it  will  account 
for  anything.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose 
one  thing  created  as  another — the  most 
complex  animal  as  the  most  insignificant 
mass  of  protoplasm. 

Special  creation  being  thus  sufficient  to 
account  for  anything,  the  only  possible  ob- 
jection to  it  can  be  compressed  into  the 
single  assertion  that  it  is  not  the  way  in 
which  nature  does  business.  Evolution  pre- 


supposes that  we  have  discovered  the  plan 
and  method  of  nature  by  induction  from 
processes  that  we  see  going  on  around  ns. 
The  most  general  result  of  that  induction  is^ 
as  the  writer  conceives,  formulated  ia  the 
postulate  with  which  he  opened  this  subject^ 
namely,  that  the  course  of  nature,  con- 
sidered as  a  succession  of  phenomena^  is 
determined  solely  by  antecedent  causes,  in 
the  action  of  which  no  regard  to  conse- 
quences can  be  traced  by  human  investigatoxs, 
or  is  necessary  to  foresee  the  result.  Evolu- 
tion itself  being  founded  on  this  postulate, 
we  are  justified  in  taking  the  latter  as  an 
expression  of  the  highest  generaUsation  of 
science,  respecting  the  course  of  nature. 
With  this  generalisation,  evolution,  and 
every  other  conclusion  respecting  thinge 
which  lie  without  the  range  of  observation, 
must  stand  or  fall 

If  we  accept  this  postulate  with  all  its 
logical  consequences,  how  t»x  must  we  give 
up  or  modify  religious  doctrine  ?  This  is  a 
question  which  the  scientist  is  entirely  in- 
competent to  answer,  and  which,  so  fiskr,  the 
theologians  have  utterly  failed  to  answer  in 
a  satisfactory  way.  It  is  one  on  which  the 
evolutionists  differ  as  widely  as  others.  We 
may  contribute  a  single  suggestion  toward 
an  answer,  by  stating  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  relation  of  the  scientific  postulate  to 
design  in  nature,  premising  that  our  views 
have  here  no  scientific  weight  whatever,  and 
that  they  are  put  forward  only  because  the 
subject  is  neglected  by  those  who  are  more 
competent. 

That  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the 
scientific  postulate  and  the  abstract  doctrine 
of  design  in  nature  is  an  opinion  which  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  expressed,  both  in  these 
papers  and  elsewhere.  The  abstract  doctrine 
alluded  to  may  have  various  forms.  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  whole  course  of  nature 
is  ultimately  to  converge  toward  some  end 
which  we  are  still  unable  to  foresee,  but 
which  is  completely  planned  out  from  the 
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beguming;  or  it  may  be  supposed  that 
eTerything  in  nature  was  desired  to  be 
exactly  ab  it  has  been  and  as  it  will  ba  In 
these  and  allied  views  there  is  nothing  to 
conflict  with  the  scientific  postulate — no- 
thing, in  fact,  which  has  any  relation  to  it. 
But  when  we  inquire  whether  we  know  what 
these  ends  of  nature  were  and  are — ^whether 
we  can  use  such  knowledge  in  the  scientific 
explanation  of  the  course  of  nature,  or 
whether  the  latter  can  be  scientifically 
explained  without  reference  to  design — ^we 
reach  questions  of  an  entirely  different  class. 
It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  there  is  design  in 
nature,  or  that  all  things  were  designed  to 
be  as  they  are,  but  an  entirely  different  thing 
to  say  that  we  know  these  designs,  and  are 
able  to  explain  and  predict  the  course  of 
nature  by  means  of  them. 

The  scientific  philosophy  entirely  excludes 
design  as  affording  that  explanation  of  nature 
which  it  desires,  that  is,  such  an  explanation 
as  will  enable  men  to  foresee  the  course  of 
nature.  It  is  true  that  until  recently  the 
theory  of  design  did  serve  a  certain  purpose 
in  explaining  the  structure  of  animals,  and 
in  giving  that  foresight  which  is  the  require- 
ment of  science.  But  it  was  gradually  found 
that,  as  a  scientific  theory,  it  wholly  failed 
in  the  element  of  generality  of  appHcation, 
and  led  to  greater  and  greater  difficulties  the 
further  knowledge  advanced.  Finally,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  naturalists, 
it  was  rendered  entirely  unnecessary  by  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  therefore  had  to  be 
dropped  as  a  method  of  scientific  explanation. 
It  was  maintained  that  nearly  or  quite 
every  circumstance,  which  had  before  been 
accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  design 
and  special  creation,  could  now  be  better 
accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  certain  per- 
manent, natural  processes,  determined  by 
invariable  laws.  Thus  it  is  sought  to  relegate 
dedgn  entirely  to  the  province  of  the  theo- 
logian, who  can  place  it  behind  all  natural 
laws,  but  is  not  to  use  it  as  a  scientific  theory. 


l%e  relation  of  evolution  to  design  may 
be  seen  in  a  yet  different  light,  by  regarding 
the  scientific  postulate  as  expressive  simply 
of  the  unity  of  nature  with  respect  to  plan 
and  method.  All  definitions  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  in  general  and  abstract 
terms,  such  as  we  have  used  in  formulating 
the  postulate,  are  subject  to  this  incon- 
venience: that  we  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  used  only  by  their  unconscious 
reference  to  special  objects.  As  our  ideas 
of  a  man,  an  animal,  a  metal,  or  a  colour 
are  derived  only  by  having  special  objects 
presented  to  us  to  which  we  have  learned  to 
apply  these  names,  so  the  ideas  which  we 
attach  to  the  most  general  philosophic  terms 
are  derived  in  the  same  manner.  We  may, 
therefore,  avoid  a  possible  failure  to  under- 
stand correctly  the  idea  presented,  by  dis- 
pensing with  general  definition  of  the  course 
of  nature,  and  considering  the  postulate  as 
expressive  of  the  doctrine  that  nature  always 
has  been  what  we  now  see  it,  and  is  in  all 
its  realms  as  we  see  it  around  us  every  day. 
This  doctrine  is  sometimes  known  under  the 
name  of  Monism,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
dualistic  conception  of  nature,  which  views 
the  latter  as  involving  two  distinct  classes 
of  causes,  the  natural  and  supernatural 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  term  has  been 
applied  not  only  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity 
of  nature  but  to  that  of  the  unity  of  mind 
and  matter,  which  is  an  entirely  different 
and,  in  some  aspects,  an  antagonistic  one. 
We  have,  therefore,  preferred  the  term 
scientific  philosophy  to  that  of  monistic 
philosophy,  in  treating  of  this  subject 

Which  term  soever  we  use,  the  result  of 
the  doctrine  is  that  there  is  neither  more 
nor  less  of  design  in  any  one  process  or  result 
of  Nature  than  in  another.  It  does  not  deny 
the  striking  harmonies  cited  by  Dr.  Clarke 
from  Janet,  but  only  maintains  that  these 
harmonies,  like  all  others,  are  products  of 
natural  laws.  It  objects  to  make  such  har- 
monies the  basis  of  the  conclusion  intended 
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to  be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  not  that  the 
conclusion  is  necessarily  false,  but  that  they 
are  no  better  fitted  to  sustain  the  conclusion 
than  are  other  striking  harmonies  which  we 
see  before  us  every  day,  and  which  we  at 
once  recognise  as  results  of  well-known 
natural  laws.  Without  attempting  to  pene- 
trate into  the  origin  of  the  creative  power, 
the  doctrine  maintains  that  this  power  was 
never  exerted  in  any  more  striking  manner 
than  it  is  exerted  before  our  eyes  at  the 
present  time.  The  creation  of  all  living 
beings  and  their  adaptations  to  the  conditions 
which  surround  them  are  results  of  a  process 
which  we  see  going  on  around  us  every  day, 
and  which  depend  upon  laws  as  certain  and 
invariable  in  their  action  as  those  of  chemical 
affinity  or  of  gravitation.  It  sees  throughout 
nature  a  certain  life-evolving  power  which 
shows  itself  in  various  forms,  as  heredity — 
the  continual  increase  of  life — ^the  ms  medi- 
catrix  naturw. 

If  you  ask,  Whence  this  power  ?  it  replies. 
Whence  gravitation  ? — ^whence  the  chemical 
properties  of  matter? — whence  nature  itself? 
It  sees  this  life-evolving  power  exerted  in  a 
certain   relation   to    surrounding   circum- 


stances, so  that  every  form  of  animal  life 
has  a  tendency  to  adapt  itself  to  those  cir- 
cumstances. All  life  not  adapted  to  its 
surroundings  is  necessarily  destroyed,  thus 
leaving  only  what  is  so  adapted.  Thus 
nature  is  viewed  as  one  grand  whole,  the 
basis  of  which  is  involved  in  mystery  in 
every  direction,  and  which  the  scientist 
studies  simply  to  understand  the  relation 
of  its  phenomena.  Everything  which  lies 
behind  or  above  this  he  leaves  for  inTestiga- 
tion  by  other  methods  than  those  with  which 
he  is  conversant. 

Such  is  the  highest  generalisation  of  the 
scientific  thinker  respecting  the  method  of 
nature.  Is  it  only  a  daring  flight  of  the 
imagination,  and  its  supposed  foundaticm  on 
observed  facts  only  an  idol  of  the  tribe, 
which  a  rigorous  logic  will  show  to  be  ea- 
tirely  without  justification  ?  This  is  a  scien- 
tific question  which  may  yet  loom  up  into 
greater  importance  than  it  has  heretofore. 
Is  it  consistent  with  religious  truth  ?  This 
ia  a  question  for  theologians,  and  one  which 
we  hope  they  will  answer  a  little  more  boldly 
than  they  now  do. 


EVOLUTION   AND    DESIGN. 


A   NOTE    ON   PBOFESSOB  NBWCOMB»S  KEJOINDBE, 


By  Peter  Hewson,  M.D. 


M^tMJ^  Professor  Newcomb  had  opened 
Pi  wM  ^^^  discussion  with  the  statements 
KElSi  contained  in  the  rejoinder,  he 
would  have  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of 
vagueness  or  unsatisfactoriness  in  the  replies. 
To  an  outsider  it  ia  very  apparent  that  his 
introduction  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  ill- 
fitted  to  raise  the  question  on  which  he  lays 
emphasis  in  his  conclusion.    He  b^gan  by 


expressing  the  '^  fundamental  postulate  of 
the  scientific  philosophy ''  in  these  teims  : 

''  The  whole  course  of  nature  considered 
as  a  succession  of  phenomena,  is  conditioned 
solely  by  antecedent  causes,  in  the  actbn  of 
which  no  regard  to  consequences  is  either 
traceable  by  human  investigation  or  neces- 
sary to  foresee  the  phenomena." 

With  the  limitations  which  he  assigns  to 
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science^  we  do  not  thiDk  that  any  theologian 
should  be  unwilling  to  allow  this  postulate, 
notwithstanding  any  special  opinion  which 
may  be  fairly  entertained  regarding  both  the 
claim  and  the  claimant.  It  really  only 
amounts  to  this ;  that  effects  result  from 
causes,  and  that  our  logical  febculty  cannot 
penetrate  beyond  the  causation  to  the  pur- 
pose. If  there  be  a  God  ruling  the  world, 
and  if  he  is  pleased  in  any  case  to  disclose 
the  reasons  of  his  past  action,  or  to  predict 
the  purpose  of  future  procedure,  that,  of 
course,  is  a  very  different  matter.  In  that 
case  our  knowledge  is  not  determined  by 
human  investigation  or  foresight  Many 
of  us  are  disposed  to  think  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  we  can  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  concerning  such  Divine 
designs  as  are  pointed  at  in  Professor  New- 
comVs  opening  paper.  Apart  from  that 
there  may  be  guesses  or  theories  of  varying 
probability. 

Now,  we  ask  any  honest,  straightforward 
thinker  if  there  is  not  a  wide  interval  be- 
tween that  innocent-looking  postulate  and 
the  affirmation  that  the  ''processes  of  nature '' 
are  not  "acts  of  mind."  We  confess  that 
we  are  not  quite  sure  that  Professor 
Newcomb  would  allow  that  this  is  altogether 
a  fEur  mode  of  statement.  But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  argument  nothing  less  than  this 
statement  is  valid.  If  it  be  possible  to  read 
mind  and  will  in  nature  he  has  no  case. 
For,  let  it  be  noted,  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
able  to  discover  a  definite  and  describable 
purpose,  and  quite  another  thing  to  discover 
plain  evidences  of  general  intelligence  and 
design.  Besides,  although  in  such  cases  as 
the  destruction  of  a  theatre  by  fire,  the  de- 
tection of  special  judgment  may  be  altogether 
unwarrantable,  simply  because  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  God's  moral 
government,  we  may  yet  have  no  doubt  or 
difficulty  when  we  examine  the  structure  of 
the  eye  in  affirming  that  it  was  from  the 
bqriniiiDg  intended  for  purposes  of  vision. 


It  is  just  at  this  point,  however,  that 
Professor  Newcomb  inserts  his  most  formid- 
able objection.  Admitting  that,  until  recent 
times,  the  force  of  the  argument  connecting 
frmction  with  design  bore  full  sway,  he  con- 
tends that  it  has  been  obviated  and  nullified 
by  the  theory  of  evolution  formulated  in 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species.  Organisms  are 
now  to  be  recognised  as  produced  by  pro- 
cesses of  nature  which  are  "  clearly  enun- 
ciated and  classed  with  gravitation,  chemical 
affinity,  and  other  previously  known  laws." 
Spealdng  for  physiologists  generally,  we 
would  be  very  gratefrd  to  anyone  who 
would  "enunciate"  for  us  these  newly- 
discovered,  weU-kncvm  laws.  Beally,  how- 
ever, the  contention  amounts  to  this: — 
Since  the  theory  of  evolution  is  infallibly 
true,  and  since  that  theory  explains  how 
OHAiYOB  and  ciboxjmstanob  have  developed 
the  original  homogeneous  matter-cloud  jnto 
all  the  forms  organic  and  inorganic  that  now 
exist,  we  can  dispense  with  the  hypothesis  of 
a  superintending  iktelligenoe  and  will 
altogether.  The  words  we  have  emphasized 
contain  the  core  of  the  dispute.  The  dis- 
cussion turns  on  the  maintenance  of  one  or 
other  of  these  alternatives  :  can  the  universe 
be  explained  and  accounted  for  in  terms  of 
chance  and  circumstance,  or  in  terms  of 
intelligence  and  will  ?  For  our  own  part  we 
hardly  think  it  creditable  to  human  sanity 
that  there  should  be  any  hesitation  in 
making  choice  between  these  alternatives. 

Strangely  enough.  Prof.  Newcomb  deems 
it  advisable  to  buttress  his  position  by 
reminding  us  that  "  evolution  "  is  **  taught 
by  naturalists  as  an  established  law,"  and 
that  "  it  is  hardly  possible  to  name  a  biolo- 
gist of  distinction  who  still  opposes  it."  We 
may  admit  generally  that  evolution  has 
been  the  fashionable  doctrine  among  biolo- 
gists for  two  decades  or  more,  not  without 
many  vigorous  protests  however,  and  there 
are  very  striking  indications  of  a  decided 
reaction  among  younger  naturalists  at  this 
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very  boor.  But  sorely  if  authorities  are 
appealed  to,  there  are  at  least  two  names 
second  to  no  others,  that  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  In  America,  Louis  Agassiz,  over 
whom  the  grave  closed  only  a  few  months 
ago,  strenuously  opposed  Darwinism  to  the 
last ;  and  the  echoes  of  the  vigorous  and 
masterly  attack  led  by  Prof  Virchow,  of 
Berlin,  have  not  yet  died  out.  After  all, 
however,  it  is  not  a  question  of  great  names 
but  of  plain  facts.  None  know  better  than 
evolutionists  that  the  evidences  of  their 
favourite  theory  are  all  still  "  sadly  to  seek." 
When  proof  is  asked  for  this  plausible  theory 
it  breaks  down  ignominiously  at  every  stage- 
It  cannot  be  shown  that  one  substance 
differentiates  itself  into  other  substances; 
or  that  inorganic  matter  ever  transmuted 
itself  into  organism ;  or  that  one  form  of 
life  desired  and  effected  a  change  into 
another ;  or  that  monkeys  were  ever  rational 
or  irrational  enough  to  become  men ;  or  that 
savages  ever  became  self-civilised.  Never- 
theless, in  this  utter  absence  of  proof, 
some  scientists  are  bold  enough  or  knowing 


enough— which  ? — ^to  repeat  and  re-repeat 
in  loudest  tone,  their  absolute  conviction  of 
the  infallible  truth  and  supreme  authority 
of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Nay,  they  are 
courageous  enough  to  challenge  other  beliefa, 
however  well  founded,  that  do  not  seem 
likely  to  harmonise  with  their  pet  doctrine, 
and  to  dismiss  them  superciliously  so  soon 
as  they  are  found  essentially  antagonistic. 
We  admire  this  supercilious  treatment, 
because  it  is  really  the  most  effective.  If 
you  have  no  arguments,  you  can  have 
recourse  to  abuse.  If  you  cannot  meet  a 
man  in  fair  fight,  yx)u  can  decline  the  contest 
with  a  lofty  air  of  scorn  that  may  impress 
bystanders  with  a  sense  of  your  ftTnftgJTig 
possible  prowess.  But  to  admire  is  not  to 
admit.  Before  listening  to  any  arguments 
from  evolution,  we  ask,  and  shall  continue 
to  ask,  arguments  far  evolution.  And  so 
long  as  the  ^'design"  argument  is  only 
met  by  reasons  firom  "  cloud-land,"  we  are 
content  to  accept  and  apply  it  as  our  fevers 
have  done. 
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Le8$oni  from  my  Masters^CaHyU,  Tennyton,  and 
Ruskin,  By  Petbb  Batnb,  BCA.,  LIi.D.  London: 
James  Clarke  and  Co.,  18,  Fleet  Street 

|IKE  the  first  three  in  DayidVanny,  Carlyle, 
TennjTBon,  and  Bnskin  occnpy  the  front 
rank  among  anthora  of  the  present  time. 
For  many  years,  and  notably  over  many 
earnest  thinkers  who  have  made  their  mark  in  con- 
temporary literature,  they  have  exercised  an  influence 
at  once  sabtle  and  strong ;  consequently  any  careful 
study  of  their  characteristics,  especially  if  combined 
with  an  honest  attempt  to  estimate  the  tendencies 
and  value  of  their  teaching,  ought  to  command  the 
attention  of  a  veiy  wide  circle  of  readers. 

In  these  chapters  from  the  pen  of  Br.  Bayne  we 
have  the  result  of  continuous,  appreciative,  thoughtful 
reading,  accompanied  by  vigorous  independent  dis- 
cuBsion  of  the  various  subjects  which  the  three  masters 
respectively  have  handled.  He  has  produced  a  book 
which  is  both  introduction  and  commentary.  To  two 
classes  of  readers— and  there  is  no  third — this  volume 
must  prove  welcome.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Carlyle,  Tennjrson,  and  Buskin,  it  will  be  the 
discovery  of  new  treasure-fields,  and  an  exceedingly 
helpful  guide  in  their  exploration ;  while  to  those  who 
already  are  somewhat  familiar  with  their  writings, 
the  sympathy,  culture,  critical  sagacity,  and  fearless 
judgment  of  Dr.  Bayne  will  open  up  to  them  much 
that  has  been  unnoticed  or  funtly  apprehended,  and 
will  lead  to  a  fuller  and  richer  acquaintance  with 
what  they  abeady  know. 

AnH-Theistic  Theoriet,  Baird  Lecture  for  1877.  By 
BOBEBT  FLiirr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

Having  adduced  the  arguments  available  for  the 
vindication  of  '*  Theism*'  in  another  volume.  Professor 
Flint  proceeds  in  the  lectures  before  us  to  examine 
and  criticise  the  assumptions  and  assertions  of  anti- 
theists.  Already,  by  fairness  and  force  of  reasoning, 
he  has  won  the  attention  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  avowed  atheists,  who  are  not  always  very  patient 
or  polite  in  dealing  with  opponents.  He  has  proved, 
in  the  present  instance,  that  he  has  made  himself 


thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  various  phases  of 
atheistic  thought,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  venture  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  terms 
in  which  he  states  the  theories  against  which  he 
argues.  Controversialists  have  not  been  always 
careful  to  make  the  most  of  the  position  chosen  by 
their  adversaries :  and  it  has  been  often  remarked 
that  it  easy  to  win  a  victory  when  the  assailant  is 
allowed  beforehand  to  determine  all  the  conditions  of 
the  conflict  No  such  advantage,  unwise  no  less  than 
unfair,  is  taken  by  Professor  Flint  He  commands 
our  confidence  throughout  by  the  scrupulous  exact- 
ness which  is  strikingly  apparent  in  his  statement  of 
each  theory  or  opinion  which  he  controverts. 

Indeed,  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  moral  earnest- 
ness, while  they  do  not  conceal  the  vigour  of  his  argu- 
ment, may  somewhat  throw  into  the  shade  his  dialectic 
skill.  We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the  boldest 
and  most  pronounced  anti-theists  are  not  constrained 
to  don  their  armour  anew,  and  practically  to  confess 
that  in  the  Edinburgh  professor  they  have  found  a 
**  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel."  We  shall  certainly 
conclude  that  infidelity  has  lost  her  champions,  if 
this  wager  of  battle  passes  without  acceptance. 

Refuse  to  accept  the  evidences  for  the  existence  of 
God  and  the  universe  is  an  insoluble  problem. 
Agnosticism  of  the  most  advanced  type,  suspiciously 
akin  to  Pyrrhonism,  is  really  the  only  available 
refuge  for  the  atheist  Li  the  present  volume 
Professor  Flint  intentionally  postpones  the  considera- 
tion of  modem  Agnosticism  in  **  the  hope  of  being 
able  at  some  future  time  to  publish  a  historical 
account  and  critical  examination  of  its  various 
phases."  We  regret  the  omission,  for  there  are  few 
men  so  competent  to  deal  with  this  subject,  and  if  we 
had  access  to  him,  we  would  earnestly  urge  the 
Professor  to  lose  no  time  in  entering  upon  this  most 
important  task.  We  are,  however,  very  grateful 
indeed  for  the  ripe  scholarship,  sound  judgment,  and 
satisfactory  results  embodied  in  this  volume.  No- 
where else  can  we  find  within  the  same  compass  a 
more  complete  and  valuable  discussion  of  Materialism, 
Positivism,  Secularism,  Pessimism,  and  Pantheism. 

In  the  following  paragraph  one  of  the  essential 
features  in  materialistic  evolution,  often  overlooked, 
is  very  effectively  handled :  "A  eeoond  principle  of 
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Materialism  is  that  the  higher  must  be  explained  by 
the  lower,  the  superior  by  the  inferior.  Comte  was 
perhaps  the  first  to  point  out  that  this  is  the  universal 
and  distinctive  characteristic  of  Materialism.  It 
accounts  for  force  by  matter,  for  the  orderly  by  the 
unorderly,  for  the  organic  by  the  inorganic,  for  life 
by  chemistry  and  mechanism,  for  thought,  feeling, 
and  volition,  by  molecular  motion  in  the  brain  and 
nerves.  It  assumes  that  this  is  the  peculiarly  and 
exclusively  scientific  method  of  procedure.  But  the 
assumption  is  unwarranted  so  long  as  the  anti- 
materialist  can  argue  on  rational  grounds  that  this 
so-called  scientific  procedure  is  a  continuous  violation 
of  the  principle  of  causality.  And  this,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  is  precisely  what  the  anti-materialist 
maintains.  He  undertakes  to  show  that,  at  eveiy 
fresh  stage  in  the  materialistic  course  of  explanation, 
there  is  more  in  the  alleged  effect  than  in  the  assigned 
cause ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  something  in 
the  so-called  effect  which  is  traced  to  no  cause,  and, 
consequently,  that  something  is  implied  to  be  pro- 
duced by  nothing.  Materialism  professes  to  accept 
the  axiom  that  "  nothing  comes  from  nothing  "  more 
strictly  than  any  other  system ;  but  its  critics  com- 
plain that  the  principle  of  which  it  makes  the  most 
frequent  application  is,  that  the  greater  may  be 
caused  by  the  less^that  something  may  come  from 
nothing.  The  materialist  declares  his  inability  to 
believe  in  creation  by  the  infinite  power  of  an  infinite 
mind,  but  he  seems  to  his  opponents  to  display  a 
wonderful  capacity  for  believing  in  a  whole  series  of 
creations  out  of  nothing,  and  by  nothing.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  pronounce  at  present  whether  this  accusa- 
tion be  well  founded  or  ill  founded.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  immediate  purpose  that  Materialism  can  have 
no  claim  to  be  considered  scientific  until  the  charge  is 
disproved.  There  can  be  nothing  scientifio  in  con- 
tinuously violating  the  law  of  causality." 


The  Chrtitian  World  Pulpit  VoL  XV.  January  to 
June,  1879.  London  :  James  CSarke  and  Co., 
18  and  14,  Fleet  Street. 

More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  sermons,  and 
Bishop  Simpson's  ten  Yale  Lectures  on  preaching  in 
addition.  Among  them  we  have  twenty  by  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  three  by  Baldwin  Brown,  two  by 
Professor  Jowett,  DeanVaughan,  Canon  Liddon,  and 
John  Fulsford  respectively,  and  single  sermons  by 
Morley  Punshon,  Stopford  Brooke,  Br.  Dykes^  H.  R. 
Haweis,  etc.  Need  we  say  more  to  commend  a 
volume  which  is  admirably  fitted  to  make  preachers 
acquainted  with  the  form  and  substance  of  sermons 
that  at  least  succeed  in  gaining  the  ear  of  the 
multitude. 


The  Infiwnce  of  Jema.   By  the  Bev.  Phillips  Bbooks. 

The  "  Bohlen  Lectures,"  1879.     London :   R.  D. 

Dickinson,  Farringdon  Street, 

In  four  lectures,  Mr.  Brooks  examines  the  influence 
of  Jesus  on  the  moral,  the  social,  the  emotional,  and 
the  intellectual  life  of  man.  His  theological  stand* 
point  is,  in  our  judgment,  sentimental  and  unsatis- 
factory. According  to  his  teaching  men  are  not 
''very  &tr  gone  from  righteousness,"  and  they  ooij 
need  the  revelation  of  God's  Fatherhood  and  their 
own  Sonhood,  given  in  the  Incarnation,  to  become 
quickened  and  renewed.  But  like  many  others  of  the 
broad  school,  what  is  true  in  his  teaching,  and  there 
is  much  truth  in  it,  can  be  assimilated  without 
difficulty  and  with  much  profit.  Indeed,  we  do  not 
care  to  conceal  the  fact  that  many  of  our  most  fresh 
and  vigorous  and  useful  lessons  are  read  outside  the 
schools  of  orthodoxy.  Now-a-days  we  go  far  afield 
for  wisdom,  and  not  unfrequently  we  gain  much  in 
the  most  unlikely  quarters. 

These  lectures  are  eminently  marked  by  ind^en- 
dence  of  thought  and  beauly  of  style.  The  oadnt 
and  the  contents  are  alike  worth  study.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Fatherhood  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental and  practical  in  the  whole  Bible,  and  it  is 
capable  of  being  presented  in  the  most  attractive 
lights.  If  we  read  into  this  volume  that  while  Christ 
is  akin  to  us  by  His  coming  in  the  flesh,  we  are  made 
one  with  Him  by  the  Spirit,  we  will  lose  nothing  and 
we  will  gain  much.  There  is  the  Divine  descent 
and  the  human  ascent.  In  the  Incarnation  he  beoame 
something  other  than  €k>d — God  manifest  in  the  flesh : 
in  Itegeneration  we  become  something  other  than 
man — ^the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  us. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  thought  and  language 
we  subjoin  a  suggestive  sketch  of  the  "Sermon  on 
the  Mount:"  "In  the  late  summer,  Jesus  is  coming 
home  from  one  of  His  teaching-tours  in  Chdilee,  and 
in  the  evening  He  and  the  company  that  follow  Him 
approach  Capernaum.  They  will  not  enter  the  city 
till  to-morrow  morning.  To-night  the  people  sleep 
around  the  foot  of  a  great  hill  that  rises  near  the 
town.  But  Jesus,  that  He  may  be  more  alone,  climbs 
higher  and  spends  the  night  in  prayer  and  meditation. 
Out  of  this  solitude,  out  of  this  mysterious  communion 
with  His  Father,  in  which  He  has  as  it  were  refilled 
Himself  with  the  assurance  that  the  human  is  son  to 
the  Divine,  He  comes  when  morning  breaks,  and, 
gathering  His  disciples  around  Him,  He  speaks  to 
them,  and  the  multitude  who  have  thronged  about 
Him,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  which  is  written  in 
three  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  goepeL  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  who  reads  it  carefully  can  fail  to  feal 
that  in  that  sermon  we  have  what  is  essentially  a 
unit— one  single,  separate  disoourse  of  Jeeus.    It  bw 
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no  rhetorical  order  or  progress.  It  does  not  more  in 
aaj  argumentative  development.  We  have  but  to 
feel  ourselves  back  into  the  bright  air  and  sunshine 
of  that  fresh  morning  far  away  in  Gslilee,  with  the 
sweet  distraction  of  the  early  birds  filling  the  air,  and 
the  soft,  dreamy  faces  of  the  G-alilean  peasants  Tn«1fitig 
the  listening  group,  in  order  to  become  aware  how 
perfectly  impossible  it  was  that  the  discourse  should 
move  to  any  such  measure  as  might  have  become 
the  lecture-room  of  a  new  KabbL  It  has  its  unity 
in  its  controlling  purpose.  It  is  one  by  the  life-blood 
of  the  one  idea  which  beats  through  it,  and  which 
those  ready  and  responsive  peasant  natures  feeL 
And  what  is  that  idea  ?  Neander  calls  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount '  The  Magna  Charta  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.'  It  is  a  fine  phrase,  and  in  one  sense  it  is 
completely  true.  But  really  the  idea  of  €k>d  which 
fills  the  great  discourse  is  not  the  idea  of  king  but 
the  idea  of  father.  No  doubt  the  two,  in  their 
original  use  and  in  the  loftiest  use  of  them  when,  as 
in  the  loftiest  use  of  all  words,  they  refresh  the  lost 
memory  of  their  origin,  are  really  one.  The  king 
was  originally  father.  The  Basilia  was  a  family.  It 
belonged  to  the  king  as  the  family  belongs  to  the 
father  by  right  of  blood.  It  was  not  like  the  Turan- 
nis,  which  implied  an  usurpation,  an  unnatural  and 
cmel  thing.  Kingship  included  the  three  essential 
ideas  of  fatherhood,  which,  as  I  reminded  you,  are 
oneness  of  nature,  natural  impulse  of  obedience,  and 
the  obligation  of  loving  care.  The  noblest  heathen 
always  felt  all  this,  and  Zeus  is  either  king  of  gods  and 
men,  or  father  of  gods  and  men— as  if  the  two  names 
meant  the  self-same  thing.  But  yet  the  two  words 
always  tended  to  drift  apart  Lordship  and  command 
belonged  to  kingship ;  love  and  care  belonged  to 
fatherhood.  What  we  really  have  then,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  what  gives  it  its  great  everlasting 
value,  is  the  passing  over  of  kingship  into  fatherhood  ; 
or,  if  you  please  to  put  it  so,  the  opening  and  deepen- 
ing of  kingship,  till  it  reveals  the  fatheriiood  which 
lies  folded  at  the  heart  of  it.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
key  of  the  Sennon  on  the  Mount  which  alone  can 
milock  its  meaning.  Men  have  often  pointed  out 
how  largely  its  separate  i»ecepts  can  be  matched  out 
of  other  codes  ;  as  if  the  substance  and  power  of  a 
moral  law  lay  in  its  commandments,  and  did  not 
really  rest  in  the  conception  of  the  conmiander  which 
breathed  through  it  and  gave  it  life. 

"  H«re,  then,  is  what  the  Sennon  on  the  Moimt 
really  msans.  And,  in  conformity  with  this,  all 
through  it  there  are  strung  these  two  great  oombina- 
tions—the  combination  of  pattern  and  power,  the 
combination  of  reason  and  authority.  The  pattern  is 
a  personal  nature,  ultimate  and  absolute,  behind 
which  it  is  impossible  to  go.    The  good  is  good 


because  it  is  like  mm.  The  bad  is  bad  because  it  is 
unlike  Him.  There  is  no  other  standard  in  the  whole 
discourse  than  that  It  is  assumed  that  a  man  may 
know  God,  and  then  that  he  wants  nothing  more^ 
that  in  God  he  has  the  perfect  test  and  touchstone  of 
all  life.  'Be  ye  therefore  perfect,'  Jesus  says, 
'  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect* 
....  What  do  these  words  mean  that  close  Ulr^  a 
great  choral  am^  the  sweet  and  rhythmical  injunc- 
tions to  a  divine  carelessness  ?  '  Take  no  thought  for 
your  life.'  .  .  .,  Let  all  things  go.  Only— and  then 
the  words  seem  to  concentrate  out  of  their  easy  care- 
lessness into  a  deep  intensity  that  is  all  the  more 
intense  by  contrast— only  *  seek  God's  righteousness, 
seek  to  be  righteous^like  Him  with  that  divine  capacity 
of  likeness  which  is  in  you,  as  His  children,  and  then 
everything  else  shall  follow  as  it  may.'  These  are 
no  soUtaiy  texts.  They  are  only  special  words  in 
which  the  whole  current  of  the  Sermon  flashes  up  into 
peculiar  distinctness,  as  a  wave  flashes  on  the  bosom 
of  a  stream  and  shows  which  way  the  stream  is 
running." 

Princeton  Serffumt.  By  Charles  Hodoe,  D.D,, 
author  of  *' Systematic  Theology,"  eta  London  : 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

We  learn  from  the  preface  that  these  outlines 
contain  the  substance  of  sermons  preached  at  Sabbath 
afternoon  conferences  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. NaturaUy,  therefore,  being  addressed  to 
students  of  theology,  they  are  more  didactic  in  cha- 
racter than  sermons  spoken  to  ordinary  congregations. 
This,  however,  rath^  adds  to  their  suggestiv^iess 
and  value.  They  are  very  noble  specimens  of  the 
homiletio  application  of  doctrine.  The  strong  h»iguage 
of  the  editor  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  perusal  of  the 
volume.  **As  an  effective  exhibition  of  the  great 
principle  that  all  genuine  religious  experience  is  only 
the  realisation  in  experienoe  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  that  all  true  doctrine  does  immediately  go  out 
into  the  practical  issues  of  the  inward  and  outward 
life,  thu  volume  is  eminently  fitted  to  vindicate 
and  supplement  the  three  volumes  of  SystemoHe 
Theology  which  were  the  last  work  of  the  author's 
life." 

The  volume  contains  249  outlines,  embracing  such 
subjects  as  God  and  His  Attributes— Chriat,  His 
Person  and  Offices— The  Holy  Spuit  and  His  Offices 
—Satan  and  his  Influence— Sin  and  Sins— Conver- 
sion- Entrance  upon  Christian  Life— Christian  Ex- 
perience—Christian Responsibilities  and  Duties— 
The  Means  of  Graoe-and  Death,  and  the  Consum- 
mation of  Bedemption.  It  is  a  most  valuable  hand 
book  of  practical  theology. 
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The  New  Te$tament,  wUk  Nota  and  OommenU. 
Aooompanied  with  Maps  and  lUnstratioxiB.  By 
Bev.  liTMAN  Abbott.  Matihew  to  Acts.  Four 
Voltunes.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
We  have  learned  to  look  with  some  suspicion  on 
conunentaries  intended  to  aid  in  their  Christian 
woilc  ^'dergymeni  Christian  parents,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  Bible-women,  and  lay-preachers."  They 
are  generally  very  well-intentioned  and  rather  feeble 
in  performance.  It  was  therefore  with  a  prejudice 
that  we  were  not  unprepared  to  justify,  that  we  took 
up  these  volumes.  On  examining  their  contents,  and 
testing  them  carefully  by  reference  to  disputed  and 
difficult  texts,  we  were  greatly  surprised  and  pleased 
by  their  thoroughness  and  judiciousness.  Mr.  Abbott 
has  fairly  mastered  the  opinions  of  a  whole  college  of 
critics,  and  proves  himself  capable  both  of  forming 
and  expressing  an  independent  judgment  that  is 
always  weighty,  even  though  in  some  cases  we  may 
not  be  prepared  to  accept  it  as  finaL  We  very  cor- 
dially commend  this  commentary  to  all  who  value  the 
results  of  thought  and  scholarship  in  their  study  of 
the  Divine  Word. 

Unde  John  Vawvr  ;  or,  The  Fight  of  Faith,  By  his 
Nephew,  Rev.  T.  E.  Vassab.  London:  R.  D. 
Diddnson. 

This  is  pre-eminently  a  heart-stirring  and  stimu" 
lating  biography.  As  we  read  it  we  felt  ashamed  of 
our  own  indolence  and  lack  of  leaL  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  plain  Christian  man  who  was  wont  to  describe 
hhnself  as  the  «  Shepherd's  dog,"  who,  nevertheless, 
by  a  marvellous  combination  of  imtiring  energy, 
burning  love,  and  singular  tact,  became  one  of  the 
best-known  and  most  successful  evangeUsts  firom 
Illinois  to  Florida.  Hui  one  earnest  desire  to  com- 
mend Christ  to  lost  men  made  him  equally  at  home 
and  useful  in  camp  and  city.  We  are  confident  that 
no  Christian  can  read  this  deeply-interesting  tale  of 
a  good  man's  life  without  gaining  fresh  impulse  for 
consecration  and  service. 

The  New  Teetamentin kngluh, according io  the  Venkn 
of  John  Wydiffe,  and  revised  by  John  Pubvit. 
Oxford :  Ckrendon  Press.    Macmillan  and  Co. 
A  most  valuable  book  for  students  of  "middle- 
English,"  and  also  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  our  English  Bible.    It  is  evidently  edited 
with  care,  and  the  typography  is  dear  and  deaii.| 


A  SuggetUve  OommenUxry  on  St.  John :  wUh  OnHeaX 
and  HomOeUcal  Notee,  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Van 
Dobsn,  D.D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  Kemahan.  M.A., 
Fh.D.,  etc    YoL  IL    London :  R  D.  Diddnaon. 

After  considerable,  though  we  believe  unavoidable 
delay,  the  second  volume  of  Van  Doren's  suggestive 
commentary  on  John  has  been  published.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  this  series  of  commentaries 
do  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  no  attempt  at 
originality  or  exhaustivenees.  The  purpose  of  the 
editor  is  to  condense,  in  the  most  practical  form  for 
the  preacher's  use,  all  accessible  information  on  each 
verse  of  the  Gospd  :  and  the  success  with  which  this 
purpose  has  been  already  carried  out  in  previous 
volumes  is  widdy  known  and  has  been  greatly  appre- 
ciated. This  volume,  like  the  preceding,  is  "multum 
inparvo.**  To  men  with  small  libraries,  or  indeed 
to  most  busy  men  with  large  libraries,  who  cannot 
afford  time  to  pursue  a  subject  through  many  books, 
this  succinct  and  comprehensive  commentary  on  John 
will  prove  a  real  boozL 


Just  before  going  to  press,  but  not  in  time  for 
notioe  in  the  present  number,  we  have  reodved  the 
following  books  which  we  hope  to  talk  about  in  our 
January  issue: — 

Miracle  no  Myetery,  By  an  English  Presbyter. 
London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Ray 9  from  the  Fealms  of  Nature;  or  Parabiee  of 
Plant  Life,   By  Rev.  James  Nul,  M.A.    London 
Cassdl,  Petter,  Galpin  and  Co. 

Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Btbie,  on  an  entirdy 
new  plan,  containing  every  word  in  alphabetical 
order,  arranged  under  its  Hebrew  or  Greek 
original,  with  the  literal  meaning  of  each  and  its 
pronunciation,  exhibiting  about  811,000  referoioes, 
ynikrMwg  80,000  various  readings  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  latest  information  on  Biblical 
Geography  and  Antiquities,  etc.  etc  Designed 
for  the  simplest  reader  of  th^  English  Bible.  By 
Robebt  Youho,  LL.D.  Edinburgh :  George  Adam 
Young  and  Co. 

A  hasty  glance  at  this  latter  volume  satisfies  us 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  attempts  to 
fetdlitate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  ever  made. 


Dabunq  &  Son,  Minerva  Printing  Office,  35,  Eastcheap,  E.0, 
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